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Leave  this  chanting  and  singing  and  telling  of  beads !  Whom  dost 
thou  worship  in  this  lonely  dark  corner  of  a  temple  with  doors  all  shut  ? 
Open  thine  eyes  and  see  thy  God  is  not  before  thee  I 

He  is  there  where  the  tiller  is  tilling  the  hard  ground  and  where  the 
pathmaker  is  breaking  stones.  He  is  with  them  in  sun  and  in  shower, 
and  His  garment  is  covered  with  dust  Put  off  thy  holy  mantle  and 
even  like  Him  come  down  on  the  dusty  soil ! 

Deliverance  ?  Where  is  this  deliverance  to  be  found  ?  Our  Master 
Himself  has  joyfully  taken  upon  Htm  the  bonds  of  creation;  He  is 
bound  with  us  all  for  ever. 

Come  out  of  thy  meditations  and  leave  aside  thy  flowers  and  incense ! 
What  harm  is  there  if  thy  clothes  become  tattered  and  stained?  Meet 
Him  and  stand  by  Him  in  toil  and  in  sweat  of  thy  brow. 

Tagore. 
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CHAPTER  I 


A  CRITICAL  YXAK 


x882 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  violent  opposition  which 
set  itself  to  destroy  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  'eighties,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  M^am  Booth  was  not  only 
supported  at  this  period  by  wealthy  enthusiasts  like 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Denny,  but  that  he 
was  encouraged  by  public  men  so  eminent  as  Ruskin 
and  Bright. 

In  May  of  1882  John  Bright  replied  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mrs.  Booth,  in 
the  foUowing  terms : 

Dbah  Madam— I  gave  your  letter  to  Sir  w.  Haicoort  He 
had  already  given  his  opinion  in  the  Hou  of  Commons,  which 
will  be  to  some  extent  satisfactory  to  you.  I  hope  the  language 
of  Lord  Coleridge  and  the  Home  Secretary  will  have  some  effect 
on  the  foolish  and  unjust  magistrates  to  whom,  in  some  districts, 
the  administration  of  the  law  is,  unfortunately,  committed. 

I  suspect  that  yoor  good  work  wiD  not  suffer  materially  from 
the  ill-treatment  you  are  meeting  with.  The  people  who  mob 
you  would  doubtless  have  mobbed  the  Apostles.  Your  faith  and 
patience  will  prevaiL—I  am.  with  great  respect  and  sympathy, 
yours  sinco^dy,  joati  Bnem. 

Archbishop  Tait  and  Lord  Coleridge  championed  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  Lord  and  Lady 
Cairns  gave  it  their  earnest  support ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who 
had  come  from  editing  The  Northern  Echo  in  Daxfingtmi  to 
assist  Mr.  John  Morley  on  the  staff  of  The  Pall  Midi  Giuutte, 
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seized  every  opportunity  in  his  power  to  defend  the  crusade 
of  the  Army  ;  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  was  also  a  warm  friend 
and  a  bold  ally  of  the  Salvationists-writing  to  Mrs.  Booth 
there  is  not  a  day,  scarcely  an  hour,  in  which  I  do  not 
think  of  you  and  your  feUow-workers  " ;  Dr.  Ughtfoot 
Bishop  of  Durham,  no^ly  declared  :  "  Whatever  may  be  its 
faults,  it  has  at  least  recaUed  us  to  this  lost  ideal  of  the  work 
of  the  Church— /Ac  universal  compulsion  of  the  souls  of  men." 
And  among  people  in  society  those  at  least  were  not  actively 
antagonistic  who  had  reflected  upon  Mrs.  Booth's  question 
as  to  whether  it  were  better  to  face  the  masses  with  the 
Gospel  or  the  sword. 

At  this  time,  then,  the  work  of  the  Booths  was  beginning 
to  be  recognized  by  a  few  great  and  powerful  people  as  a 
work  that  deserved  weU  of  the  pubUc.  But  the  opinion  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  apparently  against  the  Army 
and  the  opposition  of  the  Churches,  the  pubUcans,  and  the 
mob  only  tended  to  increase  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
movement. 

Periiaps  the  worst  of  the  riots  was  that  which  occurred 
at  Sheffield  this  year,  when  a  procession  led  by  General 
and  Mrs.  Booth  was  attacked  by  a  numerous  and  savage 
multitude  armed  with  sticks  and  stones.  The  procession 
amved  at  its  destination  with  bruised  and  bleeding  faces 
with  torn  and  mud-bespattered  garments,  cheering  the 
General  who  had  passed  unscathed  through  the  rabble 
"  Now's  the  time,"  he  said,  regarding  his  ragged,  wounded! 
and  excited  foUowers.  "  to  get  your  photographs  taken  " 
A  graphic  account  of  this  disturbance  appeared  in  The 
Times. 

Riots  occurred  at  Bath.  Guildford,  Arbroath,  Forfar  and 
many  other  places.  In  twelve  months,  it  is  recorded'  669 
Salvationists,  of  whom  251  wgre  women,  were  "  knocked 
down,  kicked,  or  brutally  assaulted."  Fifty-six  buildings 
of  the  Army  were  stormed  and  partiaUy  wrecked.  Eighty- 
six  Salvationists,  fifteen  of  them  women,  were  thrown  into 
prison.  From  one  end  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  other  this 
effort  to  break  up  the  Army  was  carried  on  in  a  most  shame- 
less fashion  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  law.  the  mob  attack- 
ing the  Salvationists,  the  police  arresting  the  Salvationists 
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the  magistrates  sentencing  the  Salvationists.  But  those  per- 
secutions failed  to  damp  the  courage  of  the  Salvationists, 
and  only  tended  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Army.  As  many 
as  30,000  people  assembled  to  welcome  one  Salvationist's 
release  from  prison.  Converts  came  in  by  hundreds,  many 
of  them  the  roughest  of  the  rough,  and  many  of  the  worst 
won  by  women  who  faced  public-house  mobs  to  effect  their 
rescue.*  If  the  Salvationists  suffered,  the  Salvation  Army 
grew ;  and  WiUiam  Booth,  watching  the  movement,  came 
to  think  at  last  that  he  had  evoked  a  spirit  which  would 
influence  the  world. 

Some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Army  were,  however, 
(Usturbed  from  time  to  time  by  its  excesses,  or  by  some 
sign  on  its  part  of  what  they  took  to  be  narrowness  and 
uncharitableness.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  for  instance,  addressed 
an  interesting  reproof  to  Commissioner  Railton  on  the 
latter  score,  writing  from  the  offices  of  The  Pall  Mail  Gazette 
on  February  15,  1882  : 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you.  The  Bolton  affair  I  had  noticed 
in  the  Manchester  papers.  They  say  you  marched  through  the 
Catholic  quarter  in  an  aggressive  feshion  and  got  your  heads 
broken.  I  fear  Mr.  Morley  will  not  be  inclined  to  protest  in 
this  case,  for  the  question  of  Protestant  versus  Catholic  comes  in. 

I  have  read  your  account  of  your  visit  to  tiie  Russian  Chun^ 
with  much  interest  not  unmixed  with  some  regret.  I  have  so 
often  had  to  defend  the  Salvation  Army  from  precisely  the 
charges  you  Ining  against  the  Russian  Chnrdi,  and  that  to 
Russians  themselves,  that  I  confess  I  had  hoped  you  would 
have  been  more  sympathetic,  not  to  say  charitable.  My  dear 
Mr.  Railton,  do  remember  that  you  do  not  understand  Slavonic, 
that  what  to  you  was  mummery  is  to  a  hundred  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  rich  with  all  the  associations  of  a  faith 
cradled  at  Bethlehem  and  glorified  at  Calvary,  and  that  an 

»  One  of  the  converts  had  been  known  as  the  "  Tipton  Devil "  :  he 
had  once  sold  a  coffin  of  his  dead  child  in  order  to  get  money  for  drink. 

•/  Salvationist  got  him  to  the  penitent-form  and  told  him  to  pray, 
he  said.  I  can't  pray  "  ;  urged  again,  he  cried  out.  "  O  God,  jump  down 
my  throat,  and  squeeze  the  Devil  out."  Another  convert,  a  woman,  told 
2!?*ei  1  "^Kwed  from  a  pubUc-house  on  a  bitter  cold  night,  and  how 
the  Salvationist  took  ofl  her  own  jacket  and  wrapped  it  round  the  shoulden 
of  til*  poor  dnmkanl,  Iwt  tbt  tlioakl  tak*  eold7 
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intelligent  foreigner  witnessing  the  excited  services  of  the  Army 
—say  at  an  Ail-Night— might  retort  upon  you  with  effect  if  he 
woe  unable  to  understand  what  Mraa  said.  ... 

^bKc  feeling  at  the  same  time  was  manifesting  a  rigor- 
ous disapproval.  From  all  over  the  country  protests  were 
issued  agamst  the  processions,  the  bands,  and  the  too  lively 
spint  of  the  Army.  ' 

A  report  in  The  War  Cry  of  March  23.  1882.  shows  how 
the  questioi:  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  : 

The  other  day  a  certain  Member  of  Parliament  .  .  .  thought 
proper,  we  hope  at  the  suggestion  of  others,  to  give  notice- 
To  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  performances  of  a 
so-called  religious  body,  entitled  the  "  Salvation  Army." 

And  whether  he  will  issue  special  instructions  to  the  local 
magistrates  to  suppress  the  street  processions  of  this  body  pro- 
cessions which  have  caused,  and  are  likely  to  cause,  serious'  riot- 
ing, which  tend  also  to  create  gross  profanity ;  and  which  have 
been  the  means  of  greatly  disturbing  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
respectable  citizens. 

Doubtless,  a  good  deal  to  his  surprise,  four  other  members 
mimediately  put  on  the  order-list  six  questions  looking  aU  the 
other  way,  and  of  which  the  foUowing  were  the  most  inter- 
esting: 

Mr.  Mason  (Member  for  Ashton-under-Lyne).— To  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  if  he  will  be  so 
good  as  to  devise  some  means  of  protection  from  mob-ruffianism 
and  occasional  magisterial  weakness  for  the  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  people  caUed  the  "  Salvation  Army."  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  rescue  from  vice  and  crime  the  very  dregs  of  the 
population  not  hitieilo  cared  for  by  the  greatest  religious 
organisations  of  the  countn^. 

Mr.  Caine  (Member  lor  Scarboro').- To  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  if  he  has  received  a  Memorial 
accompanied  by  sworn  information,  from  several  nf  ti,e  leading 
tradesmen  of  Basingstoke,  with  regard  to  the  riots  which  have 
taken  place  in  that  town  recently,  and  at  recurring  inter^'als 
dunng  the  last  twelve  months,  caused  by  the  pereistent  efforts 
of  an  organized  gang  of  roughs  to  suppress  by  violence  and 
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intimidation  the  processions  and  meetings  of  a  reUgioos  body 
known  as  the  "  Salvation  Anny." 

Whether  he  has  instituted  any  inqairy,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  names  or  positions  of  those  who  are  weD  known  to 
be  the  ringleaders  of  this  dangerous  mob  : 

And,  if  he  will  take  pnaapt  and  inunediate  steps  to  !.ecure 
for  the  "  Salvation  Army "  that  protection  from  injury  and 
outrage  which  the  magistrates  and  police  of  Basingstoke  do  not 
afford  them. 

To  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  if 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in  The  Daily  News  of 
yesterday,  headed  "Uproarious  Meeting  at  Basingstoke,"  de- 
scribing a  meeting  held  by  Mr.  Arch  in  that  town,  in  the  Com 
Exchange,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
It  states  that  "  the  room  was  occupied  before  the  proceedings 
commenced  by  a  gang  of  roughs.  Mr.  Arch  attempted  to  speak, 
but  was  refused  a  hearing,  and  was  pelted  with  rotten  eggs 
and  ochre.  Mr.  Mitchell  shared  the  same  fate.  After  an  hour 
and  a  half  had  bem  vainly  spent  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
quietude,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  an  end  amid  much  uproar." 

Whether  the  authorities  of  Basingstoke  were  aware  that  this 
meeting  was  brokmi  up  by  the  same  (»ganized  gang  whose 
violence  towards  the  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  more 
than  once  been  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry : 

And,  if  the  Home  Office  will  take  ti.a  matter  into  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  M'Laren  (Member  for  Stafford). — To  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  if  he  is  aware  that  a  young 
man  is  being  prosecuted  in  the  City  of  Lonoua  tot  selling  a 
religious  periodical  called  The  War  Cry  in  the  streets. 

And,  whether  he  is  prepared  to  direct  the  prosecution  also  of 
the  persons  who  habitually  obstruct  the  streets  of  London  by 
offering  for  sale  the  indecent  periodicals,  with  offensive  contents 
bills,  which  have  been  hawked  in  public  for  the  last  nine  months 
without  any  interfermce  on  the  part  of  the  pdice. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  (Member  for  Carlisle). — To  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  whether  it  is  true  that, 
on  September  21,  z88z,  ten  of  the  Basingstoke  roughs  were  re- 
leased from  Winchester  Gaol,  where  they  had  been  suffering  a 
fortnight's  imprisonment  for  attacks  on  the  Salvation  Army. 
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Whether  they  were  brought  home  to  Basingstoke  in  a  carriage- 
and-four.  escorted  by  outriders  in  fancy  costumes,  and  ac- 
companied by  their  supporters-the  brewers  and  publicans  of 
Basingstoke. 

Whether,  in  the  evening,  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  released 
prisoners  in  the  Com  Exchange,  which  was  granted  for  the 
pmpose  by  the  Corporation,  the  proceedings  being  wound  up  by 
a  free  fight,  in  which  the  police  were  powerless. 

And^hether  any  coi  imunication  has  been  made  from  the 
Home  Office  to  the  authorities  of  Basingstoke,  with  a  view  to  a 
better  preservation  of  order. 

The  reply  of  the  Home  Secretary.^  though  lengthy,  did 
not  contain  very  much  information.  But  two  practical 
sentences  should  command  universal  attention : 

"  ^  "ot  in  my  power  to  compel  the  magistrates  to  do  what 
they  don  t  see  fit  to  do.  If  they  don't  preserve  the  peace  they 
are  habie  to  a  criminal  infoimation  for  not  preserving  the  peace 
(ilear.  hear.)  I  cannot,  as  I  am  at  present  situated,  issue  any 
instructions  to  the  magistrates.  If  I  am  asked  for  an  opinion 
I  am  bound  to  give  it.  I  may  say  that  those  people  camiot  be  too 
strongly  condemned  who  attack  persons  who  arc  only  meetinir 
for  a  lawful,  and  I  may  say  laudable,  object." 

The  right  honourable  genUeman  showed  a  lamentable  want 
^f  information  to  exist  at  the  Home  Office  when  he  said  that 
the  famous  proclamation  at  Basingstoke  had  produced  peace 
and  Its  withdrawal  renewed  rioting,  whereas  the  said  proclama- 
faon  is  posted  up  in  Basingstoke  to  this  very  day,  and  the  rioting 
was  never  affected  by  it  in  the  least,  nor  peace  in  any  degre! 
restored  to  the  town,  till  the  magistrates,  the  other  day.  wisely 
decided  to  protect  us  in  processioning  as  if  there  had  been  no 
such  proclamation  I 

We  notice,  with  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Sclater  Booth.  Member 
for  that  part  of  the  county,  corrected  with  a  "No"  one  mis- 
statement as  to  Basingstoke.  There  was  also  a  repetition  of  the 
old  story  as  to  Stamford,  corrected  at  the  time  it  first  arose  by 
so  many  papers  We  have  no  Station  at  Stamford  to  this  hour. 
Nowcmderthathoaomable  gentlemen  were  not  satisfied  with 
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the  replies  made,  and  gave  notice  to  move  again  in  the  matter 
at  a  later  date  I  We  hope  that  all  parties  concerned  will  take 
timely  warning  by  aU  this,  and  act  as  the  Basingstoke  bench 
has  now  done,  seeing  that  we  have  now,  thank  God,  got  friends 
in  high  places,  who  are  determined  that  we  shall  be  no  longer 
abandoned  either  to  the  "  mob-rufllaiusm,"  or  to  tbe  "  m'  gis- 
terial  weakness,"  as  to  which  the  Utrnt  Office  has  been  1'^,  it 
would  seem,  so  much  in  the  dark. 

In  the  following  month  an  absurd  attack  upon  General 
Booth  appeared  in  The  Times.  The  writer  was  a  Wesleyan 
minister.  In  a  leading  article,  which  was  not  unkind  to 
General  Booth,  The  Times  administered  an  elegant  chas- 
tisemmt  to  its  correspondent : 

Most  interesting  is  it  to  notice  how  soon  ivy,  lichen,  and 
moss  can  throw  the  honours  of  time  on  the  congregations  of 
yesterday.  His  complaint  is  that  the  Salvation  Army  not  only 
takes  a  line  antagtnistic  to  all  the  Orarches.  but  has  the  audacity 
to  act  as  a  permanent  institution,  acquiring  money,  houses,  and 
land,  as  well  as  a  despotic  organisation. 

A  month  after  this  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
General  Booth  received  the  following  cordial  and  encourag- 
ing letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson) : 

BiSHOPTHORPB,  York, 
April  18,  1882. 

Sir— Some  of  my  clergy  have  written  to  me  to  beg  that  I 
would  ascertain  how  lar  it  was  possible  to  the  Church  to  recog- 
nise the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  as  helpmg  forward  the 
cause  of  Christ  consistently  with  our  discipline.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  asked  me  to  put  myself  into  cmnmunication  with  your 
Leaders.  I  now,  in  comi^ance  with  thdr  request,  addiess  you 
with  this  friendly  object. 

In  two  at  least  of  the  Churches  of  this  diocese  bodies  of  the 
Salvation  Army  have  been  admitted  to  H<dy  Ownmnnkm  at 
their  request ;  and  nothing  has  occurred  on  those  occasiims  to 
hinder  a  c(»npliance  with  like  requests  in  future. 

What  I  would  ask  of  you.  Sir,  is  that  you  would  refer  me  to 
some  document  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Army  are  stated 
concisely  and  clearly,  as  the  clergy  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
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judge  for  themselves.  Any  remarks  which  you  are  good  enough 
to  add  will  receive  my  best  attention.  Some  of  us  think  that  you 
are  able  to  reach  cases,  and  to  do  so  effectuaUy,  which  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  touching.  They  believe  that  you  are  moved 
by  zeal  for  God  and  not  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry  with  the  Church 
or  any  other  agency  for  good,  and  they  widi  not  to  find  them- 
selves in  needless  antagonism  with  any  in  whom  such  principles 
and  purposes  prevaU.-Wishing  you  every  blessing.  I  am  yours 

wn,^'  .  W.EbJr. 
WiUiam  Booth.  Esq., 

General  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

An  event  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Salvation  Army  occurred  in  June  of  this  year.  There  was 
a  very  notorious  pubKc-house  in  London  called  The  Eagle 
to  which  gardens  and  a  theatre  were  attached,  the  taveni 
having  Its  main  entrance  in  the  City  Road,  the  gardens  and 
the  theatre  facing  a  side-street  known  as  Shepherdess  Walk 
This  place  was  sufficiently  notorious  to  inspire  a  comic 
song  which  became  popular  in  the  music-halls,  the  jaunty 
chorus  of  which  was  sung  by  many  people  whoUy  unaware 
of  the  true  character  of  the  tavon : 

Up  and  down  the  City  lioad. 

In  and  out  the  Eagle, 
That's  the  way  the  money  goes. 

Pop  goes  the  weasel.^ 

In  truth  the  tavern  was  a  sink  of  iniquity.  DnlD^-  ness 
was  perhaps  the  least  of  its  vices.  The  gardens  a  it 
with  their  rustic  arbours,  were  a  scene  of  1  nost  /  nt 
immorality,  and  thither  flocked  some  c  the  ve  ;f 
characters  of  the  town.  This  comer  of  Shepherde.,  Walk 
was  mdeed  a  meeting-place  for  all  that  was  most  base  and 
shameless  m  the  London  of  those  days ;  and  although  the 
scandal  of  it  had  attracted  a-.ention.  and  although  com- 
plaints about  ics  challenging  aebauchery  had  been  made 
again  and  again,  nothing  was  done  by  authority  either  to 
end  or  to  abate  this  abominable  disgrace. 

-^J./Uh^"'"''","""^?'^  *"  "P^'"        "  P^P  " =1  colloquialMm  lor 
pawn,  and    weastl    a  slang  word  for  aaUh.  ' 
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WilUam  Booth,  on  learning  in  1882  that  the  premises 

were  for  sale,  made  up  his  mind  that  this  scandal  should  be 
put  a  stop  to,  and  he  determined  Lo  stop  it  in  a  very  char- 
acteristic way.  He  planned  to  purchase  an  assignment  of 
the  underlease  from  its  holder,  and  to  convert  it  into  a 
religious  meeting-place.  Thus  he  would  not  only  destroy  a 
work  of  the  devil,  but  out  of  that  destruction  build  a  temple 
to  God.  He  saw  the  opportunity  of  publicly  challenging 
the  conscience  of  London,  of  forcing  London  to  confront 
the  degradation  of  sin  ;  and  with  great  zest  he  flimg  himself 
into  this  crusade — ^the  beginning  of  a  new  offensive  on  the 
part  of  religious  moraHty. 

It  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  proceed  with  caution,  and 
no  hint  was  given  in  the  negotiations  that  the  purchaser 
was  the  Salvation  Army.  The  purchase  price  was  agreed 
upon  at  £16.750.  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  out  of 
some  £9,000  subscribed  towards  this  sum  no  fewer  than 
£3.000  were  given  by  the  poor  Soldiers  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
who  only  a  few  weeks  before  had  subscribed  handsomely 
towards  the  new  Training  Home  at  Clapton. 

Queen  Victoria  gave  her  sympathy  to  this  movemmt. 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  subscribed  the  first  £5  towards 
the  purchasing  fund,  and  among  other  of  William  Booth's 
well-known  supporters  was  the  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's. 
Bishopsgate— "  Hang-Theology  "  Rogers.  The  money  was 
raised,  the  underlease  of  the  tavern,  with  its  gardens,  its 
music-hall,  and  its  Grecian  theatre.waspurchased,  and  WilUam 
Booth  took  triumphant  possession  of  the  property.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  conversion  been  made  than  such  a  storm 
broke  upon  him  as  we  in  these  days  can  scarcely  imagine. 

Up  with  the  Lark  to  capture  the  Eagle,"  the  Salvationists 
marched  in  force  on  the  first  day,  singing  hymns  of  triumph. 
But  their  progress  was  disputed,  something  hke  a  riot 
occurred,  and  the  police  had  to  intervene  in  great  numbers.* 

'  The  Daily  Chronicle  of  that  day  gave  a  !•  ng  description  of  these 
proceedings  :  "  Reinforced  from  time  to  time  dnring  the  day,  there  were 
upwards  of  400  constables  on  the  scene  by  night,  and  but  for  the  sUlM 
tactics  of  Mr.  Superintendent  Fidge,  of  the  G  Division,  ...  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that— such  was  the  murderous  temper  of  the  mob,  who  raged 
and  howled  in  an  appalling  manner —blood  would  have  been  shed  and 
uves  lost." 
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This  contest  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  stem  fight.  Howl- 
ing mol»  besieged  the  place  by  day  and  by  night,  the  worst 
pimps  and  cnmps  of  London  stormed  it,  drunken  and  savase 
gangs  armed  with  sticks  and  stones  assaUe  •■  it ;  for  some 
months  the  place  had  to  be  guarded  by  police,  on  many 
occasions  with  drawn  truncheons.  William  Booth  was 
many  times  in  grave  danger  of  his  life.  Once  he  would  have 
surely  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  savage  mob  but  for  one  of 
his  staff  and  a  fnendly  workman  who  enabled  him  to  escape 
over  a  garden  wall-the  workman  remarking  that  he  was 
not  religious,  but  he  beUeved  in  the  work  William  Booth 
was  doing  for  the  poor. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  their  mobbing  came  legal  actions. 
Wilham  Booth  had  inspired  the  enmity  of  a  very  powerful 
trade,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  law  was  set  in  motion 
to  crush  him.    If  such  a  man  were  aUowed  a  free  hand 
what  would  become  of  our  liquor  interests,  of  our  British 
workman's  right  to  get  drunk  as  often  as  he  pleased  ? 
Clearly  such  a  fighter  must  be  fought.   The  legal  dispute 
turned  on  the  question  whether  a  man  could  hold  Ucensp  ' 
premises  without  offering  alcoholic  drink  for  sale,  an(* 
great  deal  was  made  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  im 
"  tavern."  auJ  "  pubUc-house."    It  was  first  decided  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  that  William  Booth  had  taken  an 
assignment  of  an  underlease  of  a  pubHc-house.  and  must 
be  restramed  from  any  breach  of  its  covenants  which  would 
imperii  its  existence  as  Ucensed  premises.   One  of  the  iud«es 
said  that  by  his  letters  to  the  newspapers  he  had  given  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  he  intended  to  use  th  -  Eagle  Tavern 
in  a  way  which  would  be  a  breach  of  the  covenant,  "  but 
his  subsequent  affidavit  showed  that  this  was  not  his  in- 
tention." 1   The  action  was  decided  therefore  in  favour  of 
the  Anny.    But  the  ground  landlords,  who  were  trustees 
of  an  East  End  parish,  raised  the  question  in  another  form 
by  means  of  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and 

»  Mr.  Justice  Kay  said  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  this  iudKment  that 

on  .  .  [it]  must  command  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  every  senSble 
man^  because  no  doubt  the  main  intention  of  [Wil^L  B^S[  ^£ 
«tojK«  of  morality  and  rehgiou,  fadtog  ^  tko^^^^^t 
prwent  they  were  least  to  be  found."  waoni  mx 
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there  the  Uquor  interest  won  the  day.  For  a  time,  in  order 
to  fight  his  case,  the  General  had  stood  a  pot  oi  ale  on  the 
counter  of  The  Eagle,  but  this  was  much  against  hit  will 
and  was  finally  abandoned. 

The  Salvation  Army  historian  remarks  of  this  final 
judgment :  "  Not  content  with  condemning  us  to  hand 
over  the  entire  property,  for  which  ;t20,ooo  had  been  paid, 
that  it  might  become  what  it  had  been  before,  the  judge 
who  had  said,  after  hearing  all  the  evidence,  that '  he  had 
seen  nothing  in  the  case  as  it  came  before  the  Court  to  lead 
him  to  thmk  that  Mr.  Booth  was  wanting  in  good  faith.' 
thought  proper  to  make  reflections  upon  the  General's 
action  which  were  so  reported  and  commented  upon  as 
undoubtedly  to  make  a  very  bad  impression  on  many 
minds."  Nothing  was  said  of  Wlliam  Booth's  effort  to 
pluck  this  cancer  out  of  London's  Ufe,  but  a  great  deal  was 
said  of  the  judge's  remark  that  he  had  not  been  quite  frank 
in  making  his  purchase. 

We  shall  see  later  on  how  Professor  Huxley  made  use 
of  this  judicial  stricture,  tearing  it  from  its  context,  to  dis- 
credit William  Booth  in  the  public  estimation,  a  course  of 
conduct  thoroughly  unworthy  of  so  honest  a  man  and  so 
able  a  controversialist.  But  what  must  strike  most  people 
at  this  distance  of  time  is  the  fact  that  in  a  fight  for  public 
morality  so  gallant  and  so  desperate  William  Booth  should 
have  been  unsupported  by  the  whole  organised  force  of 
righteousness.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  it  was  to  aU 
intents  and  purposes  a  soKtary  fight,  shows  clearly  the  need 
of  that  day  for  the  awakening  challenge  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  This  event,  as  we  have  said,  was  epoch-making  • 
and  we  may  claim  for  it  that  it  did  indeed  mark  a  new 
offensive  on  the  part  of  religion.  Other  men  before  William 
Booth  had  attacked  pubUc  evils,  but  it  was  his  particular 
ment  that  somehow  or  another  he  always  roused  the  national 
consaence  and  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  rather  tfanid  and 
passive  forces  of  rehgion.  The  case  of  The  Eagle  was  a  step 
on  the  road  to  his  tremendous  chaUenge  in  the  name  of  the 
submerged  tenth. 

Later  in  the  same  year.  General  Booth's  work  attracting 
more  and  more  attention,  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
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the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  an  alliance  with  the  Salvation  Army.  This^- 
mittee  consisted  of  Dr.  Benson,  then  Bishop  of  Truro  • 
Canon  Westcott.  Canon  Willdittoii,  and  the  Rev.  RandaU  J* 
Davidson.   A  real  desire  was  manifested  on  this  occasion 
to  bnng  the  Army  under  the  wing  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
but  the  difficulties  of  any  such  union,  from  the  Salvation 
Army  s  point  of  view,  were  considered  to  be  so  great  that 
the  effort  was  eventually  abandoned.   General  Booth  made 
certain  concessions.  He  was  willing,  says  Mr.  Booth-Tucker 
for  the  two  organizations  to  run  side  by  side  like  two' 
nvers  with  bridges  thrown  across,  over  which  the  members 
could  mutuaUy  pass  and  repass ;  nor  did  he  object  to  the 
Corps  marching  at  stated  intervals  to  Church  " ;  but  the 
Army  could  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  nor 
could  it  abandon  its  central  position  concerning  the  primacy 
of  conversion,  nor  give  up  its  now  firmly  established  con- 
viction that  the  catholic  sacnunents  were  not  necessary  to 
salvation.  ' 

During  this  year,  too,  the  Salvation  Army  had  spread 
to  Switzeriand,  Sweden,  India,  and  Canada  ;  it  had  already 
established  itself  in  the  United  States  of  Amer  ca.  in  Aus- 
tralasia, and  in  France.  William  Booth  was  now  not 
merely  the  head  of  an  unsectarian  mission  society  in  England 
but  the  General  of  an  Army  which  looked  Uke  spreading  its 
influence  to  aU  parts  of  the  world.  He  could  not  it  will 
readily  be  seen,  attach  this  great  and  growing  force  to  the 
national  Church  without  in  some  measure  paralysing  its 
foreign  legions.  But  his  relations  with  Dr.  Benson  remained 
of  a  fnendly  character,  and  when  the  Bishop  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  wrote  to  him  in  the  tollowinff 
terms :  * 

January  5,  1883. 

Mv  Lord— I  think  you  should  know  sufficient  of  me  as  well 
as  of  this  Army  to  accept  with  the  utmost  assurance  its  heart- 
felt smcerity  this  expression  of  the  great  satisfaction  and  thank- 
fuUiess  to  God  with  which  we  have  heard  of  your  Lordship's 
appointment  to  the  Primaqr. 

Although  we  are  no  more  likdy  to  admire  aU  tiie  {dans 
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adopted  by  others  than  to  have  our  own  generally  admiied, 
we  cannot  but  lode  forward  with  pleMuw  to  the  pnmpeet 
of  that  long  career  of  determined  spiritual  activity  to  which 
we  trust  God  will  spare  you.  We  shall  prove  the  ground- 
lessness of  all  the  feus  that  have  been  fxptvned  as  to  our 
becoming  sectarian  by  the  heartiness  with  which  we  shall  hail 
every  fresh  advance  against  the  common  enemy  by  all  true 
godly  men. 

We  have  held  back  our  notes  on  the  list  of  queries  with  regard 
to  the  Army  sent  to  the  Qergy,  thinking  it  improbable  that  the 
Committee  would  endeavour  to  comidete  their  report  much 
before  the  reassembling  of  Convocation.  Our  Annual  Report, 
of  which  we  send  a  copy  herewith,  does  in  part  reply,  but  of  course 
every  week's  progress  very  materially  affects  our  position.  We 
have  only  this  very  week,  for  instance,  heard  of  our  first  services 
attended  by  blessed  success  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  The 
multiplication  of  these  foreign  extensions  will,  we  think,  greatly 
widen  the  8  >here  of  our  usefulness  in  this  country  by  delivering 
us  from  any  narrow  grooves  of  thiught  and  by  promoting 
amongst  persons  o*  education  those  ideas  of  world-wide  aggres- 
sion for  Christ  with  vhidi  it  is  admitted  that  we  have  imbued  so 
many  thousands  of  poor. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  for  me  to  make  any  suggestions 
as  to  the  future  oi  the  Churdi  in  its  purely  ecclesiastical  capacity, 
though  it  might  well  be  congratulated  upon  the  pn)^>ect  <d  a 
general  extension  of  recent  progress  in  Cornwall. 

But  we  cannot  but  ngaid  the  elevation  of  your  Lordship  to 
the  See  of  Canterbury  at  this  time  as  an  invaluable  sign  of  the 
quickening  of  the  nation's  conscience  and  as  an  indication  that 
the  Church,  in  its  huger  national  character,  is  about  to  enter  upon 
an  era  of  greater  activity  and  more  practical  qmipathy  with  all 
soul-saving  efforts  than  it  has  ever  yet  known. 

Should  an  opportunity  arise  for  public  demonstration  on  our 
side  of  heart-felt  sympathy  with  your  Grace  in  this  grand  pur- 
pose we  shall  be  pleased  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  but  whether  in 
public  or  in  private  be  assured  that  our  prayers  on  your  behalf 
shall  go  up  to  God,  and  that  we  shall  rejciee  with  you  over  every 
victory  won  for  God. — I  am,  my  Lord,  yours  most  faithfully, 

(Signed)      Wiluam  Booth. 

The  Bishop  of  Truro. 
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UnhtppUy  their  friendly  relations  were  not  destined  to 
continue  without  interruption.  A  few  months  after  the 
writing  of  this  lettar  a  charge  of  a  most  serious  character 
WM  brought  against  the  Salvation  Army  bv  the  Bishops  of 
Oxford  and  Herrford. 
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Rumours  had  been  spread  for  some  time  that  the  Salvation 
Army  encouraged  a  form  of  hysteria  which  led  in  many 
mstances  to  sexual  immoraUty.  It  was  commonty  stated 
that  Salvationists  held  a  meeting  called  "Creeping  for 
Jesus,"  in  which  the  lights  were  turned  down,  and  men  and 
women,  getting  upon  their  knees,  proceeded  to  crawl  upon 
the  floor  groping  with  their  hands  in  the  darkness. 

These  and  other  rumours,  with  accounts  of  blasphemous 
hMdWDs  supposed  to  be  circulated  by  Salvation  Army 
Officers,  tended  to  inflame  respectable  opinion.   There  was 

fir,^°"^  ^^^^  °*        who  knew  nothing  of 

Wilham  Booth  and  n<»th».ig  of  the  frightful  condition  exist- 
ing m  parts  of  the  great  cities,  that  the  Salvation  Army 
was  a  scandal  and  an  outrage.   People  said  that  Salva- 
tiomsts  deserved  everything  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  mob.   Newspapers  so  eminent  as  The  Times  pronounced 
judgment  against  General  Booth.    Religious  people  and 
irrehgious  people  uttered  their  disapproval  of  these  noisy 
irreverent,  and  now  immoral  Salvationists.  * 
It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  thing  that  these  flying 
rumours  should  at  last  take  shape  in  a  more  or  less  definite 
charge  uttered  by  wholly  responsible  people.   In  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  on 
the^ioth  of  April.  1883.  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Mackaniess) 

The  point  I  wish  to  raise  is  a  very  definite  one.  ThisSalva- 
tion  Army  professes  to  be  an  agency  for  promoting  holiness, 
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upon  which  it  is  said  by  persons  whom  I  have  reason  to  trust 
that  it  promotes  not  holiness,  but  distinct  immorality  to  a  great 
degree.  What  I  would  do  is  to  institute  inquiries  from  those 
who  have  seen  the  work,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  say  whether  they 
are  working  with  the  contrary  result  to  that  which  the  leaders 
are  desirous  of  obtaining,  or  whether  they  are  doing  a  good 
work.  It  is  not  merely  to  examine  tenets,  but  the  results  of 
those  tenets  in  actual  life,  and  what  the  people  who  receive 
their  teaching  are  doing.  It  is  to  see  what  really  is  the  ratio 
of  illegitimate  births,  and  the  relation  of  the  Salvation  Anny  to 
that  we  would  wish  to  know. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Dr.  Atlay)  confirmed  the 
statement  with  the  remark  : 

.  .  .  two  ...  of  my  clergy,  who  are  well  disposed  in  the 
main  towards  the  develojHnent  of  unusual  methods  even  of 
arousing  religious  feeling  among  those  who  are  commonly  called 
the  masses,  have  told  me  that  from  their  own  knowledge  very 
disastrous  consequences— I  need  not  furthor  evplajn  what  I 
mean— have  fdlowed  the  teaching  of  the  Army. 

General  Booth  wrote  next  day  both  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  to  the  Archbishop  •  of  Canterbury.  In  his 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  he  said  : 

I  observe  with  great  regret  in  this  morning's  Journals  a 
report  of  proceedings  in  Convocation  yesterday,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  number  of  serious  accusations  a§^st  the  Army 
appear  to  have  been  made.  It  seems  to  me  very  hard  that  the 
outrageous  statements  constantly  made  with  regard  to  us  should 
be  credited  without  our  having  an  opportunity  to  rejdy  to  them. 

There  has  been  no  change  whatever  in  our  Orders  or  methods 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  only  development  I 
know  of  is  in  the  increase,  amounting  to  more  than  a  doubling 
of  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  doing  the  work  and  enduring  the 
sufferings  to  which  attention  was  called  in  your  Lordship's  house 
twelve  months  ago. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  have  been  of  late  a  great  many 
efforts  made  both  in  England  and  in  Switzerland  to  misrepre- 
sent both  our  teachings  and  oar  {dans ;  but  we  have  never  yet 
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met  with  a  charge  that  can  be  maintained  against  us  when 
fairly  examined  in  daylight. 

I  er:-\or,c  a  iiote  to  his  Lordship,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
trust  iiut  some  oppn? vanity  will  at  least  be  given  to  us  to  meet 
the  V  •]  ,^iave  accusations  he  appears  to  have  brought  against 
us,  and  which  we  v-  nture  to  say  cannot  be  supported  by  one 
solitary  lact.  rii.vj  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  accusation 
made  in  such  a  quarter  will  be  used  in  such  a  way  in  the  Press  as 
to  greatly  increase  the  ill-usage  of  our  poor  people  in  the  streets. 

Our  earnest  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relationships  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Chu  ch  has  not  in  the  least  degree  changed. 
We  might  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  enormous  growth,  not 
merely  in  the  numbers  of  those  connected  with  us,  but  of  those 
belonging  to  all  denominations,  who  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  our 
enemies  have  been  won  to  sympathise  with  us  during  the  last 
six  months.  And  we  might  in  presence  of  these  facts  resign 
ourselves  with  indifference  to  any  hostile  expression  of  opinion. 

But  what  I  regret  and  would  fain  avert,  if  not  too  late,  is  a 
growth  of  a  conviction  amongst  all  these,  that  the  scandalous 
reports  circulated  against  us  find  ready  credence  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  multitudes  of  poor 
labourers  whose  zealous  efforts  to  diffuse  religion  cannot  at  any 
rate  be  denied,  are  looked  upon  no  longer  with  sympathy,  but 
rather  with  contempt,  by  the  clergy.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  spread  of  such  a  conviction  in  these  days  when,  as  his 
Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  pointed  out,  the  spiritual 
state  of  great  masses  of  tiie  population,  especially  in  lai^e  towns, 
is  so  unsatisfactory,  would  be  a  national  ca;  unity. 

Is  it  impossible  for  us  to  have  an  of>portunity  of  meeting  and 
refuting  the  groundless  accusations  made  against  us,  which 
alone  can  account  for  the  changed  attitude  of  your  Lordship's 
house  towards  us  ?— I  am,  my  Lwd,  yours  most  ieq)ectfully, 

(SigiMd)     Wnxuuc  Booth. 

The  answer  he  recdved  to  this  jvotest  is  not  very  easy 
to  understand : 

Lambeth  Palace,  S.E., 
Aprti  13,  i88». 

Mv  DEAR  Sir— I  am  directed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  nth  inst. 
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respecting  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  late  discussion  upon  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury. 

His  Grace  understands  you  to  ask  for  an  opiK)rtunity  of 
making  a  statement  respecting  your  view  of  the  present  position 
and  work  of  the  persons  under  your  control. 

I  am  directed  to  remind  you  that  when  enquiry  was  first  set 
on  foot  by  a  Committee  of  Bishops,  nearly  a  year  ago.  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  offer,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  to  send 
full  answers  to  the  circular  of  enquiry  addressed  to  clergy  and 
others  who  had  had  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

These  papers  were  placed  in  your  hands  on  their  first  issue 
m  order  that  you  might  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  enquiries  that 
were  being  made,  but  no  answer  whatever  was  received  until  a 
few  days  ago,  when  a  request  emanated  from  your  Office  for  new 
coi»es  of  the  questions,  the  former  copies  having  been  lost  New 
copies  were  at  once  sent,  but  the  Archbishop  has  not.  as  yet, 
received  from  you  any  reply. 

I  am  directed  now  to  inform  you  that  a  Committee  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  was  on  Tuesday  last 
appomted  to  consider  th.j  various  methods  which  in  different 
quarters  are  now  bemg  adopted  and  suggested  for  reaching  the 
masses,  and  to  assure  you  that  this  Committee  hopes  that  it  may 
be  allowed  to  obtain  from  yourselves,  as  well  as  from  other 
organisations,  any  such  information  as  you  may  be  kindly  able 
to  afionL— I  remair  my  dear  Sir,  ytmn  faithfully. 

Rahdau.  J.  Davidson.  Chaplain. 

Mr,  W.  Booth. 

On  the  I2th  of  April  General  Booth  addressed  a  letter 
of  protest  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  received  the 
following  replies : 

The  Palace,  Herbfokd. 
April  13,  1883. 

Sir— Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  has  come  into  mv  hands 
this  morning. 

For  the  remarks  which  I  made  in  Convocation  I  believed 
that  I  had  sufficient  authority ;  but  as  you  challenge  tiiis  state- 
ment. I  shaU  of  coorae  make  further  enquiries,  and  if  I  find  that 
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I  am  misinformed  I  wiU  take  an  early  opportunity  of  correcting 
the  mistake.— I  am.  Sir.  faithfuUy  yours,         J.  Herefori). 
Gen.  Booth. 

Aprii  16, 1883. 

S^'* — Having  made  the  enquiries  referred  to  in  my  letter  of 

the  13th  inst.,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  compeUed  to  abide  by 

the  language  which  I  used  in  Convocation  last  week,  as  reported 

in  The  Guardian  Newspaper  of  the  nth  instant.— FaithfuUy 

y°"^^'  J.  Hereford. 

Gen.  Booth. 

On  the  19th,  General  Booth  repUed  to  the  two  Bishops 
We  give  his  letter  to  the  stiU  sceptical  Bishop  of  Hereford : 

April  19,  1883. 
To  The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Bishqp  of  Herefoid. 

My  Lord— I  have  read  both  your  Lordship's  letters,  but  find 
to  my  great  regret  that  neither  of  them  afford  even  the  hope  of 
our  being  confronted  with  the  particular  accusations  which  are 
made  against  us.  I  am  astonished  that  your  Lordship  should 
not.  apparently,  perceive  the  unreasonableness  of  making  a 
charge  affecting  the  morality  of  450  congregations  of  poor  people 
without  first  giving  any  one  of  those  congregations  an  oppor- 
tunity of  clearing  themselves  from  the  imputation.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  let  the  matter  rest  here ;  we  must  give  the 
same  opportunity  to  all  which  we  have  givai  to  the  two  con- 
gregations existing  in  your  Lordship's  Diocese  to  meet  the  accusa- 
tion, and  we  are  confident  of  being  able  to  show  from  every  part 
of  the  country  that  whatever  cases  of  fanmoraUty  may  have 
occurred  the  impression  produced  as  to  the  general  character  of 
our  services  and  of  their  moral  effect  is  quite  erroneous.— I  am, 
my  Lord,  yours  faithfully,        (Signed)      WnxiAM  Boora. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  more  reasonable,  and  after  an 
interview  with  Commissioner  Railton  and  two  other  Salva- 
tionists approved  of  the  following  statement,  which  was 
immediately  made  public : 

He  assured  us  that  he  had  never  had  any  intention  of  making 

an  accusation  against  the  Army,  still  less  of  exciting  public  hos- 
tility to  it,  and  that  his  words  used  in  the  midst  of  a  discustton 
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in  Convocation  must  have  been  ill-chosen  to  have  conveyed  such 
an  impression. 

All  he  had  meant  to  convey  was  that  he  strongly  disapproved 
of  the  gathering  together  of  young  people  at  late  and  exciting 
meetings,  inasmuch  as  there  was  great  danger  that,  however 
excellent  might  be  the  intentions  of  those  who  held  such  meetings, 
young  men  and  women  on  leaving  them  without  proper  control 
might  fall  into  immorality,  as  had  doubtless  been  the  case  some- 
times already.  G  S.  R. 

Although  the  Salvation  Army  was  able  to  clear  itself  of 
these  charges,  opposition  against  it  grew  rather  than  dimin- 
ished with  its  advancement  among  the  masses.  There 
was  nothing  at  all  during  the  'eighties  of  that  wonderful 
popularity  among  men  of  all  creeds  and  of  no  creeds  which 
came  in  1890.   One  may  say  generally  that  while  the  Army 
was  making  friends  for  itself  among  the  saddest  sections  of 
democracy  it  was  making  enemies  among  the  other  classes. 
The  aristocracy,  the  professional  and  commercial  classes] 
the  better-off  working  man,  and  the  most  degraded  elements 
of  the  mob  were  hostUe  to  the  movement.   William  Booth, 
who  had  watched,  from  1878  to  1883,  the  development  of 
the  extraordinary  spirit  which  he  himself  had  evoked,  and 
who  perhaps  had  wavered  on  some  important  matters,  was 
driven  more  and  more  to  take  a  definite  line  of  action.  He 
was  forced  into  this  position  as  much  by  the  hostility  of  the 
world  as  by  the  devotion  of  his  followers.    It  was  a  case  in 
which  a  man  must  'iither  surrender  or  fight.   If  he  altered 
his  methods  or  bowed  in  any  way  to  popular  clamour  he 
not  only  acknowledged  himself  to  be  wrong,  but  violated  his 
own  conscience  and  surrendered  his  army  into  the  hands 
of  its  enemies.   To  maintain  his  position  and  to  lead  his 
followers  it  was  necessary  to  advance  with  greater  boldness 
and  with  more  unfaltering  determination. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  conservative 
character  of  his  disposition  still  held  him  back  from  any 
violent  onslaught.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who,  in  John 
Morley's  phrase. "  helped  to  state  the  problem,  writing  up  in 
letters  of  flame  at  the  brutal  feast  of  kings  and  the  rich  that 
civilization  is  as  yet  only  a  mockery  ' ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
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was  a  monarchist,  a  constitutionalist,  a  conservative,  and 
certainly  not  a  lover  of  radicals  and  socialists ;  he  kept  his 

eyes  averted  from  the  political  problem,  he  never  once  was 
tempted  to  make  himself  the  leader  of  revolution,  *he  cap- 
tain of  an  angry  and  avenging  democracy ;  his  whole  em- 
phasis was  on  reUgion,  and  the  only  war  he  understood,  the 
only  war  for  which  he  had  the  smallest  inclination,  was  the 
war  against  sin.  If  he  became  a  bolder  leader  and  a  greater 
general  after  1883,  it  was  still  in  the  sphere  of  practical 
religion ;  he  advanced  more  confidently  as  the  head  of  an 
increasing  international  organization,  but  his  whole  attack 
was  concentrated  upon  the  forces  of  iniquity.  He  may 
have  harboured  critical  thoughts  about  the  Church,  he  may 
have  entertained  in  his  heart  hard  judgments  for  society, 
but  his  public  life  was  entirely  circumscribed  to  a  consistent 
and  an  undeviating  attack  upon  the  moral  causes  of  suffer- 
ing and  poverty. 


CHAPTER  III 


NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


1883-1885 

One  of  the  penalties  of  his  sudden  rise  into  the  pubUe 
attention  was  the  necessity  forced  upon  William  Booth  of 
adopting,  or  attempting  to  adopt,  the  part  of  a  diplomatist 

Here  was  a  very  simple  and  downright  man,  whose  whole 
being,  smce  the  dawn  of  his  understanding,  had  been  con- 
sumed by  the  smgle  purpose  of  saving  wretched  and  un- 
happy people  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  who  had  gone  of 
hjs  own  will  and  choice  into  the  most  obscure  and  abandoned 
places  of  the  worid  to  fulfil  this  passionate  hunger  and 
thiret  of  his  spirit,  and  who  was  so  simple  and  primitive 
that  he  could  trust  himself  to  the  most  brutal  mobs  of  in- 
dustnal  England  %vith  the  ancient  thunders  of  Sinai  and  the 
least  qualified  and  uncompromising  version  of  Christianity  • 
here  was  this  poor  preacher,  suddenly  become  a  public 
character,  suddenly  in  conflict  with  Churches  and  Govern- 
ments,  and  suddenly  called  upon  to  deal  with  acute  and 
vigilant  intellects  who  regarded  him,  for  the  most  part,  either 
with  an  indignant  hostility  or  a  suspicious  disapprobation 

It  vould  probably  have  been  wiser  if  William  Booth  had 
kept  to  his  own  rough  path,  stubbornly  pursuing  his  original 
goal,  and  never  expecting  assistance  or  sympathy  from 
those  m  smoother  places  who  had  the  power  to  help  him  • 
but  he  was  hungry  for  unselfish  success,  dreamed  of  evan- 
gehzmg  the  Churches  as  weU  as  the  masses,  and  to  this  end 
was  sometimes  inclined  to  consider  a  working  imderstanding 
wich  men  in  high  places,  who,  reflection  ought  to  have  told 
rm,  could  not  possibly  become  his  partners. 
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He  would  have  been  a  grander  figure.  I  think,  if  he  had 
held  solitary  to  his  path  of  darkness  and  storm,  poverty  and 
suffering,  neglect  and  contumely ;  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  we  find  him,  although  the  invitation  -^ame  from 
the  other  side,  entering  the  sphere  of  diplomacy,  and  de- 
siring, however  pure  and  unselfish  the  end,  the  sympathetic 
help  of  authority ;  but  we  must  not  forget,  indeed  it  is  a 
saUent  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  with  all  his  plainness 
and  downright  honesty  there  was  an  element  of  dexterity 
in  his  nature,  a  disposition  to  finesse,  which  kept  him  per- 
petually on  the  watch  for  oppottunity,  and  moved  him  to 
clutch  with  both  hands  at  every  chance  of  advancing  the 
cause  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life. 

He  was  a  man  whose  true  nature  did  not  always  show 
itself  in  conversation  except  with  those  who  entirely  shared 
his  opinions  or  were  his  intimate  and  affectionate  friends. 
He  endeavoured  to  adopt  with  those  whom  he  felt  to  be 
inimical  or  critical  the  manner  which  we  describe  as  easy- 
going—a practical  common-sense  manner,  not  very  attract- 
ive perhaps,  and  somewhat  foreign  to  his  loving,  impulsive, 
and  affectionate  nature.  His  extraordinary  tenderness, 
his  ahnost  feminine  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  the 
lost,  were  completely  hidden  on  these  occasions ;  he  ap- 
peared only  as  the  organizer,  the  business-man  of  religion, 
who  wanted  to  get  things  done.  It  was  as  if  he  feared  to 
show  his  heart  to  one  or  two,  and  could  only  unbosom  him- 
self before  a  multitude  or  to  those  who  loved  him.  I  can 
imagine  that  men  who  saw  him  only  on  business,  though 
they  saw  him  a  score  of  times,  formed  no  true  opinion  of  the 
real  man. 

The  impression  he  made  in  the  early  'eighties  on  Arch- 
bishop Benson  and  Dr.  Randall  Davidson,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  impression  of  a  good 
and  straightforward  man  who  had  no  intention  in  the  world 
of  setting  up  a  new  sect  and  who  was  not  antipathetic  to  the 
idea  of  some  form  of  alHance  with  the  Church  of  England. 
He  told  them  that  he  had  f  mall  patience  with  the  quarrelling 
chapels,  and  that  he  felt  himself  nearer  to  the  Church  of 
England  than  to  any  other  body  in  Christendom.  He  was 
emphatic  in  all  the  conversations  he  had  with  them  that  the 
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very  last  thing  he  desired  to  do  was  to  found  a  fresh  body 
of  dissent.  Again  and  again,  Archbishop  Davidson  tells 
me.  he  laid  emphasis  on  this  assertion  that  he  was  founding 
an  Army,  not  a  Church. 

A  letter  addressed  in  1881  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury by  a  clergyman  in  East  London  shows  that  this  opinion 
formed  in  Lambeth  Palace  was  at  least  an  opinion  shared 
by  one  who  had  carefully  endeavoured  to  get  the  views  of 
William  Booth.  After  mentioning  that  he  has  had  an 
interview  with  General  Booth,  this  correspondent  proceeds  : 

I  have  long  felt  that  if  he  would  consent  to  work  with  the 
Church,  in  the  now  vast  movement  he  regulates,  it  would  be  for 
both  his  advantage  and  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  went 
therefore  to  question  him  on  the  subject.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  founding  a  Chunk,  or  only  heading  an  evangelistic  agency 
which  could  work  alongside  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
assured  me  the  latter  was  the  case.  I  asked  him  if  his  people 
had  any  ill-feeling  towards  the  cleigy,  as  I  had  heard  reports  of 
occasional  attacks  by  Salvationists  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
Church.  He  again  assured  me,  that  though  individuals  amongst 
the  Army  might  have  met  occasional  Church  opposition  with 
ill-advised  retort,  such  attacks  were  wholly  contrary  to  his 
wishes  or  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Army,  who  were  earnest 
after  unity  and  concord,  especially  with  the  Church  of  England. 

I  asked  him  whether  they  administot^  the  Sacraments,  and 
he  told  me  that  some  of  his  people  on  their  own  responsibility 
had  had  a  very  simple  "  breaking  of  bread  "  together,  but  that 
this  was  no  part  of  the  "  Army  "—as  an  evangelistic  agency. 
.  .  .  Before  I  left  he  said  he  earnestly  hoped  one  day  there  might 
be  a  service  for  the  Army  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  that  the 
Gergy  might  learn  to  see  that  the  Aimy  was  co-operating  and 
not  in  any  way  in  opposition. 

Whether  the  General  wa^  more  drawn  to  the  Church  of 
England  than  to  any  of  th^  other  Churches  is  a  matter  on 
which  we  should  not  care  to  express  a  definite  opinion,  but 
we  think  it  is  beyond  all  reasonable  question  that  he'  was 
utterly  unconscious  of  animosity  towards  any  of  the  Churches, 
and  that  his  procedure  then  and  afterwards  never  veiled 
the  least  d^[ree  of  real  antagonism.  It  was  not  his  business 
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to  quarrel  with  the  Churches,  and  he  had  a  natural  detesta- 
tion of  controversy.  He  desired  recognition  for  the  Army 
to  advance  his  gospel  of  salvation  and  to  protect  his  fol- 
lowers from  persecution  ;  his  immediate  aim  was  certainly 
limited  to  this  desire  for  recognition,  and  anything  in  the 
nature  of  definite  alliance  had  probably  not  presented  itself 
to  his  mind  as  a  practical  idea.  In  order  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion he  was  willing  to  say  generous  and  even  flattering 
things  to  those  in  authority ;  he  wanted  to  smooth  troubled 
waters,  to  remove  suspicion  and  prejudice,  to  win  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  could  help  him  financially.  But  even 
while  he  was  prepared  to  go  a  considerable  distance  to  meet 
his  critics  in  order  that  he  might  gain  this  authoritative 
recognition  for  his  followers,  there  was  always  something 
to  which  he  held  openly  and  definitively,  and  this  was  his 
absolute  headship  of  the  Army.  He  was  honest  enough 
to  make  this  fact  absolutely  and  abundantly  clear. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  Church  of  England,  William  Booth  was  approaching 
men  the  aim  of  whose  diplomacy  was  naturally  to  gain 
control  over  the  irregular  organization  which  he  had  brought 
into  existence.  This  diplomacy  was  not  dictated  by 
jealousy :  some  of  those  who  pursued  it  were  earnest  ad- 
mirers of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  almost  disciples  of 
Mrs.  Booth.  It  was  dictated  purely  by  the  genuine  and 
laudabje  desire  to  save  the  work  of  William  Booth  from 
becoming  a  menace,  not  to  the  Church,  but,  as  those  who 
followed  it  genuinely  believed,  to  Christianity  itself.  I 
have  seen  something  of  the  correspondence  which  reached 
Lambeth  Palace  at  that  time,  touching  this  question  of  the 
Church's  countenance  of  the  Army,  and  so  earnest,  so  solemn, 
and  so  indignant  are  the  wild,  absurd  charges  brought 
against  the  followers  of  William  Booth,  that  it  is  a  wonder 
to  me  the  Archbishop  went  even  as  far  as  he  did  in  these 
difficult  negotiations.  And  these  letters  are  not  the  whis- 
perings of  jealous  clergymen,  but  the  bold  and  plain-spoken 
charges  of  laymen,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  working- 
class.  One  man  quotes  from  The  World  newspaper  that 
"  Mr.  Booth  is  accustomed  to  adapt  sardonically  a  certain 
text  of  Scripture,  and  say, '  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
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destroyed  is  the  parson.'  "  Another  writes.  "  I  cannot  but 
think  that  a  most  awful  retponsibiUty  is  incurred  by  any 

who  by  their  influence  help  on  the  propaganda  of  sudi 
sickening  blasphemy.  .  .  .»  Another  describes  Salvation 
Army  processions  as  "a  lot  of  screaming,  raving  youths 
and  girls,  dancing  and  indulging  in  most  unseemly  con- 
tortions." "  Their  proceedings."  we  read  in  another  letter, 
can  do  no  possible  good,  and  merely  afford  an  incessant 
subject  for  the  scoffs  and  blasphemies  of  the  publicans  and 
their  alli'js."  "  I  hope,"  writes  a  working-man,  "  you  will 
not  imitate  your  late  predecessor,  to  have  your  name 
blazoned  in  The  War  Cry.  for  supporting  and  encouraging 
those  I  call  the  Salvation  Army."  "  Returning  to  England 
a  week  since,"  writes  a  correspondent  from  the  suburbs. 

...  I  heard  that  you  had  publicly  expressed  your  ap- 
proval of  the  proceedings  of  the  Salvation  Army.  I  trust 
my  informant  was  mistaken  in  attributing  such  sentiments 
to  your  Grace,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  could  you  but  hear 
the  fearful  blasphemies  uttered  publicly  by  that  body  you 
would  never  lend  it  countenance  or  support," 

Dr.  Davidson  knew  that  in  spite  of  exaggeration  and 
excitement  the  Salvation  Army  was  witnessing  the  miracle 
of  conversion  all  over  the  country ;  he  was  honest  enough 
'ot  to  shut  his  eyes  to  this  important  fact,  even  while  he 
^ave  his  ears  to  those  who  had  nothing  but  abuse  and  con- 
denination  for  the  Army ;  he,  therefore,  desired  to  curb 
with  the  instant  hand  of  authority  those  things  in  the  Army 
which  offended  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Church  party 
rather  than  allow  them  to  be  outgrown  in  the  evolution  of 
this  new  force  in  the  religious  world,  and  to  leave  unchecked 
only  the  devotion  and  earnestness  which  gained  the  Army 
Its  lasting  victories. 

Dr.  Randall  Davidson,  who  was  then  chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  considerable  attention  to 
tins  matter,  taking,  in  fact,  a  leading  part  on  the  Church's 
side  in  the  negotiation  of  which  we  are  writing.  He  has 
expressed  to  me  a  very  warm  admiration  for  Catherine 
Booth,  describing  her  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
he  ever  met,  and  telling  me  that  his  father,  a  singulariy 
hard-headed  and  deep-thinking  Scot,  after  hearing  for  the 
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first  time  one  of  Catherine  Booth's  addresses  at  Exeter  Hall, 
said  to  him,  "  U  ever  I  am  charged  with  a  crime,  don't 
bother  to  engage  any  of  the  grett  lawyers  to  <tefend  me ; 
get  that  woman."   But  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Davidson  to- 
wards William  Booth  are  not  so  clear  and  not  so  unmixed. 
He  is  ready  to  say  that  in  some  respects  he  misjudged  the 
man,  for  he  held  the  opinion  in  the  early  'eighties  that  the 
work  of  the  Army  would  not  last,  and  that  WiUiam  Booth 
would  outwear  the  patience  of  the  world.  He  found  William 
Booth,  he  says,  on  the  whole,  a  simple  and  not  very  pro- 
found person,  who  was  perfectly  honest  in  his  idea  of  re- 
ligion, but  not  altogether  unscrupulous  in  his  methods  for 
advancing  that  idea.   "  He  did  not  give  me  the  impnamm," 
he  says,  "  of  anything  like  so  original  and  interesting  'a 
personality  as  Catherine  Booth ;  and  even  now  I  think  he 
owed  something  of  his  popularity,  not  aU  of  course,  to  his 
wonderful,  his  almost  magnificent  appearance.    But  I  felt 
very  strongly  during  those  months  of  our  negotiations  that 
Booth  was  determined  to  keep  control,  and  an  autocratic 
control,  of  the  Army.    I  was  opposed  to  that.    I  could  see 
his  reasons  for  desiring  this  autocratic  control,  but  I  could 
not  possibly  bring  myself  *o  support  so  dangerous  a  policy. 
He  certainly  gave  me  to  understand,  and  very  emphatically, 
that  he  did  not  seek  to  establish  a  new  sect,  and  I  felt,' 
whether  he  was  smcere  or  not  in  this  particular,  that  the 
tide  would  be  too  strong  for  him.   We  could  not  get  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  control  over  the  organisation  and  so 
we  hac.  to  let  it  go." 

In  an  article  pubhshed  in  The  ConUmporofy  Review 
for  August,  1882,  Dr.  Davidson  criticized  the  Army  with 
singular  abihty.  and  not  unfairly,  but  he  paid  a  generous 
tnbute  at  the  same  time  to  the  sincerity  and  devotion  of 
its  Soldiers : 

Whatever  be  their  errors  in  doctrine  ot  in  practice,  I  can 
only  say  that,  after  attending  a  large  number  of  meetings  of 
different  kinds  in  various  parts  of  London.  I  thank  God  from 
my  heart  that  He  has  raised  up  to  proclaim  His  message  of  Sal- 
vation the  men  and  the  women  who  are  now  guiding  the  Army's 
work,  and  whose  power  of  appealing  to  the  hearts  of  their  bearers 
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U  a  gift  from  the  Lord  Himself.  I  am  sorry  for  the  Christian 
teacher,  be  he  cleric  or  layman,  who  hv  listened  to  nch  addreiMt 
as  those  given  by  "  General  "  Booth,  Mrs.  Booth,  and  by  some 
five  or  six  at  least  of  their  "  staff  officers,"  who  has  not  a^ed  for 
help  that  he  may  speak  his  message  with  ttte  like  strai|^tlorward 
ability  and  earnest  seal. 

Canon  Farrar  of  Westminster,  who  was  later  on  to  be* 

come  one  of  the  Army's  greatest  champions,  was  at  this 
time  one  of  its  severest  critics.  "  Can  they  not  see  how 
fatal  it  must  be  to  some  natures,"  he  asked  in  an  Abbey 
sermon,  "  thus  to  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves  ? 
thus  to  drag  the  course  of  their  spiritual  life  out  of  the 
gracious  shadows  wherein  God  leaves  them  ?  "  Whether 
he  ever  looked  in  the  slums  of  uttermost  brutality  for  these 
"  gracious  shadows."  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  he  might  have  preached  all  his  sermons  to  the 
broken  wreckage  of  East  London  without  changing  a  single 
heart,  without  restoring  a  single  soul.  He  spoke  of  the 
Salvationist's  "  grotesque  and  irreverent  phraseology,  cal- 
culated quite  needlessly  to  disgust  and  repel,"  not  knowing 
that  any  other  phraseology  must  have  failed  to  rouse  the 
sunken  and  degraded  multitudes  of  great  cities,  even  as 
his  own  somewhat  too  florid  rhetoric  failed  to  please  the 
discriminating  judges  of  literature. 

Dr.  Davidson,  criticizing  the  Army  as  he  did,  quoted 
in  The  Contemporary  Review  with  approval  the  following 
document  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  by  four  Members  of  Parliament,  and  by  twelve 
resident  magistrates : 

We,  the  undersigned,  while  by  no  means  willing  to  identify 

ourselves  with,  or  to  defend,  all  the  means  and  measures  js'>d 
by  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  prosecution  of  their  efforts  for 
r«!«t<nation  of  the  worst  portion  of  the  popalatitm  to  haUts  of 
.ality,  temperance,  and  religion,  nevertheless  feel  bound  to 
state  that  we  know  they  have  succeeded  in  this  town  anJ  neigh- 
bourhood, not  only  in  gathering  together  congregations  of  sudi 
as  never  previously  attended  religious  services,  but  in  effecting  a 
marked  and  indisputable  change  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  worst 
characters.   We  are  therefore  strongly  of  opinion  that  their 
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services  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  ol  riotous  dittnrbm. 
but  fhoukl  have  the  fullest  prelection. 

"  One  clergyman  has  told  me. '  he  wrote, "  thui  two  whole 
streets  in  hit  parish,  whUkwm  met '  a  wry  den  thkves/ 

have  become  quiet  and  comparativel\  respectable  since  the 
Salvation  Army  opened  hre  upon  them."  In  sjHte  of  very 
strong  and  uncomproiMaiag  criticism,  thb  article  shows 
that  a  section  of  the  Church  was  watching  the  new  move- 
ment with  genuine  iiiwiiiation  and  sincere  sympathy, 
although  in  the  autocracy  of  William  Booth  she  saw  a 
sovran  danger,  and  in  some  of  the  excesses  and  exuberances 
of  the  converts  she  saw  matter  for  profound  regret.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  article,  Dr.  Davidson  hinted  at  the 
main  .  tacle  to  any  real  tMarn^  between  the  Otoch  and 
the  Army.   He  wrote : 

In  abstaining  carefully  from  doctrinal  questions.  I  have  pre- 
cluded myself  from  reference  even  to  so  vital  a  point  as  the 
Army's  posMon  wMi  respect  to  tiw  Sacraments  of  Christ.  That 
question,  about  which  there  seems  still  to  be  much  uncertainty 
in  the  Army's  councils,  must  be  dealt  with  soon  and  firmly,  if  the 
Church  is  to  extend  active  sympathy  to  the  Army  as  a  whole. 

Cardinal  Manning,  it  is  instructive  to  find,  shared  with 
Dr.  Randall  Davidstm  the  iminression  that  William  Booth, 
jxolest  as  he  mi^t,  was  bonad  to  set  up  a  new  Church. 

Mr.  Booth  (he  wrote)  dedares  his  firm  restdve  the  Salvation 

Army  '^hall  never  become  a  sect.  He  cites  the  failure  of  John 
Wesley  in  his  attempt  to  maintain  an  unsectarian  positicm. 
The  meaning  of  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the  aim  of  the 
Salvation  Army  is  to  promote  general  and  personal  religion 
apart  from  all  bodies  and,  above  all,  apart  from  all  contro- 
versies. .  .  .  The  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  resolved  that 
it  shall  never  become  a  sect.  ...  He  seems  to  wish  that  it  may 
not  be  a  sect  but  a  spirit  which,  like  the  four  winds,  may  blow 
upon  aU  in  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones— men.  women,  chUdren. 
sects,  communions,  and,  as  he  perhaps  would  say.  Churches, 
quickening  and  raising  them  to  a  higher  life.  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
we  have  a  conviction  that  the  Salvation  Army  will  either 
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become  a  sect,  or  it  wiU  melt  awky.  This  world  is  not  the 
abode  of  disembodied  sfarits. 

Both  Dr.  Randall  Davidson  and  Cardinal  Manning  com- 
plained of  the  language  and  practices  of  the  Army,  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  in  expressing  his  disapprobation  of 
the  more  fantastic  of  these  things  Dr.  Davidson  was 
uttering  the  mind  of  his  Church  as  a  whole.  One  must  not 
forget  that  some  adherents  of  the  Army  at  this  period  of  its 
existence  not  only  did  actually  commit  grievous  oifences 
against  modesty  and  good  taste,  but  that  the  Army  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  attributed  to  its  officials  whole- 
sale blasphemies,  obscenities,  and  immoralities  of  a  most 
repellent  kind.  Nothing  was  too  bad  or  too  grotesque  to 
be  said  of  this  excited  and  elated  body  of  converted  sinners, 
and,  alas !  nothing  too  incredible  to  be  believed  by  many 
good  people. 

What  direction  the  diplomacy  of  William  Booth  would 
have  taken  but  for  the  constant  influence  of  Bramwell 
Booth  and  George  Railton,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  it  is  fair 
to  assume,  however,  that  without  this  strong  and  enthusias- 
tic influence  that  diplomacy  would  have  been  at  least  more 
anxious  for  a  better  understanding  with  the  Church,  more 
patient  and  adaptable  in  these  fumbled  negotiations.  He 
was  a  great  hater  of  controversy ;  he  had  few  scruples  where 
compromise  might  clear  the  field  for  action  ;  he  held  with 
all  the  fire  and  resolution  of  his  vehement  character  that 
nothing  was  so  important  as  "  getting  men  saved  from  their 
sms."  Catherine  Booth,  too,  although  she  permitted  her- 
self to  utter  on  occasion  certain  caustic  remarks  concerning 
the  opposition  of  the  Churches,  and  although  she  was  by 
nature  and  habit  a  controversiahst,  and  from  her  youth 
up  had  been  hotly  opposed  to  what  is  called  ClericaUsm. 
nevertheless  felt  that  some  understanding  with  the  recog- 
nized forces  of  religion  would  have  been  valuable  to  the  cause 
of  the  Army ;  she,  too,  we  think,  might  have  been  brought  to 
consider  a  compromise.  But  the  influence  of  the  young  men 
who  shared  the  inner  counsels  of  General  and  Mrs.  Booth 
was  all  on  the  side  of  no  compromise.  aU  in  the  direction 
of  their  own  Salvation  Army  ofiensive  against  sin,  all  in 
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the  direction  of  utmost  liberty.  They  had  no  sympathy  of 
any  kind  with  the  Sacramentalists,  they  had  no  veneration 
for  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  their  one  feeling  as  regards 
antiqmty  was  to  break  utterly  free  from  its  somnolent 
sobriety,  its  paralysing  dignity,  its  soul-destroying  prece- 
dents and  formulae,  to  break  free  from  all  that ;  not  to  attack 
and  criticize  the  Church,  but  to  live  with  all  the  vitality  and 
courage  of  a  present  only  valuable  as  it  shaped  the  future. 
Influenced  by  those  younger  men,  themselves  urged  on  by 
the  tide  of  success  everywhere  lifting  the  Salvation  Army 
into  the  estimation  of  men,  William  Booth  decided  not  to 
prosecute  his  negotiations  with  the  Church  of  Enj^d.  and 
allowed  the  matter  to  end  without  communicating  to  the 
Archbishop  any  definite  decision. 

We  find  an  expresdon  of  his  views,  however,  in  an 
article  which  he  wrote  a  few  years  later,  on  the  occasicni 
of  Archbishop  Benson's  sudden  death  at  Hawarden : 

The  little  personal  intercourse  I  was  privileged  to  have  with 
Archbishop  Benson,  a  few  years  ago,  has  rendered  his  recent 
suddoi  decease— taking  jdace  as  it  did  under  such  graphically 
impressive  circumstances— of  specially  solemn  interest  to  me  

The  Army  had  at  that  time  [1882]  with  somewhat  startling 
suddenness,  sprung  into  public  observation— I  think  I  may  say 
public  estimation,  considering  the  kindly  sentiments  expressed 
concerning  us  on  every  hand — and  the  question  of  Comprehen- 
sicii  was  being  considered  by  more  than  one  of  the  Religious 
Organizations.  Some  of  the  leading  Dignitaries  of  the  National 
Church  were  loudly  controverting  the  wisdom  of  the  coutse 
pursued  by  their  forefathers  in  allowing  Wesleyan  Methodism  to 
drift  away  from  the  Estabibhmait.  and  wcmdering  whether  a 
little  patient  manoeuvring  might  not  have  been  successful,  not 
only  in  retaining  the  Wesleys  and  the  Coadjutors  within  its  Foki, 
but  of  securing  to  the  EpisaqMcy  the  influence  and  direction  of 
the  immense  multitudes  who  have  since  grown  up  under  the 
Methodist  Banner— now  far  out-numbering  those  of  the  Parent 
Fold. 

Here,  it  was  argued,  are  another  peofde  very  similar  in 
object  and  character,  only  still  more  imnounced  and  practical, 
rising  up  with  the  pranise  of  a  coming  success,  which,  if  not 
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equal  to  that  of  the  great  Methodist  Community.  stiU  evidentiy 
has  m  It  the  genn  of  a  future  power  and  progress  veiy  ranch  like 
It.  Can  we  not  avoid  the  mistake  of  the  past  ?  True,  we  have 
not  the  power  to  shut  out  from  our  Churches  the  leaders  of  the 
Salvation  Aimy,  as  did  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  tiie  Methodist 
Leaders  of  ::5o  years  ago.  seeing  that  they  are  not  numbered  with 
us.  nor  do  they  seek  the  use  of  our  Synagogues ;  stiU  less  have  we 
any  desire  to  persecute  r^em.  But  can  we  not  manage  by  a 
bttle  kindly  attention  to  take  them  in,  so  not  only  ensuring  to 
them  the  benefits  of  our  Episcopal  supervision,  but  securing  for 
ourselves  the  advantages  growing  out  of  their  enthusiastic  zeal 

With  such  feelings— highly  honourable  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  of  England,  set  forth  at  the  time  in  their  Uterature.  at 
gathenngs  of  the  Qergy  and  in  other  ways-the  late  Archbishop 
(then  Bic'iop  of  Truro),  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (then  Canon 
^eitcott).  sought,  by  their  own  request,  an  interview  with  me. 
whidi  took  place  at  our  Headquarters,  Queen  Victoria  Street 

The  possibility  of  a  union  between  the  Salvation  Army  and 
the  Church,  or  the  attachment  of  the  Army  to  the  Church  in 
some  form  which  would  mean  the  same  thing,  was  the  topic. 
And  the  patient,  thoughtful,  and  I  may  say  respectful,  maimer 
m  whidi  the  subject  was  argued  by  my  distinguished  visitors 
made  that  conversation  to  me  for  ever  a  pleasant  memory.  The 
beautiful  spirit  of  enquiry  manifested  on  the  part  of  Canon 
Westcott  especially  impressed  me. 

The  conditions  of  the  Union  desired,  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
as  set  forth,  were  simple  as  simplicity  itself.  Whatever  might 
have  been  felt  necessary  on  closer  investigation  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union,  nothing  was  asked  beyond  an  open  recog- 
nition of  our  connection  with  the  Church,  and  the  regular  attend- 
ance by  each  Corps  at  the  Parish  Church,  or  at  an  authorized 
service  in  some  other  consecrated  building,  say  at  regular  inter- 
vals, wkly.  or  once  a  month,  and  that,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  particular  work,  it  was  suggested,  mi^t  be  at  an  eariv 
hour  say  eight  o'clock.  At  such  times  it  was  remarked  that  it 
would  be  quite  admissible  for  the  Army  to  march  up  to  the 
Church-doors  with  bands  playing  and  banners  flying,  as  was  oor 
custom  to  our  own  Barracks.    Indeed,  invited  by  friendly 

2^1*2!!°  1^°"*         °*  people  were  at 

that  time  actually  attoiding  difienat  Chodiet  in  tUs  fashion. 
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I  don't  recollect  whether  the  partaking  of  what  is  known  as  the 
(ordinance  of)  Lord's  Supper  at  this  service  was  named,  but  I 
think  it  is  probable  that  it  woold  be.  Anyway.  I  know  there 
was  the  distinct  understanding  that  we  should  be  left  at  perfect 
liberty  at  all  other  times  to  carry  on  our  own  work  in  our  own  way. 
There  was  to  be  no  interference  with  our  Government  or  our 
Methods.  We  were  to  be  the  Salvation  Army  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  we  were  then,  with  this  addition  only— we  were  to 
be  the  Chtudi  Salvation  Army. 

Here  the  difficulties  likely  to  be  experienced  by  our  Soldiers 
in  Churches  where  a  High  RiUal  form  of  service  was  in  force 
occured  to  my  mind,  and  I  suggested  that  the  bulk  of  our  people 
would  be  found  either  totaUy  ignmnt  <rf  the  soppoeed  benefits 
flowing  out  of  the  use  of  images,  candles,  crucifixes,  vestments. 
OT  of  almost  any  of  the  numerous  'inns  and  ceremonials  prac- 
tised in  many  Chnidies,  or  they  wooM  be  foond  vwy  strongly 
opposed  to  them. 

On  my  mentioning  this  difficulty,  and  asking  how  it  could  be 
met.  Doctor  Bensra  suggested  for  our  imitation  his  own  custom 
under  such  circumstances.  He  said  that  when  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  he  came  to  a  church  «^iere  the  manner  of  the 
service  was  not  in  hannony  with  his  own  views  on  such  matters, 
he  simply  did  the  work  for  which  he  was  present  to  the  belt 
of  his  ability,  regarding  the  responsibility  for  the  surrounding 
fondtme  and  usages  as  resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  that  particular  churdi. 

The  Ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  our  attitude  to- 
wards it  was  tallKd  over  in  a  thoughtful,  though  summary 
manner.  On  my  remarking  that  I  did  not  hold  the  partaking  oi 
the  Ordinance  to  be  essential  to  Salvation,  and  that  I  believe  no 
thoughtful  Christian  would  sliut  us  out  of  the  Pale  of  Salvatioo 
here,  or  close  the  Gates  of  Heaven  against  us  hereafter,  because 
we  had  not  been  r^ular  partakers  of  that  Ordinance,  his  Lord- 
ship, while  ^ipearing  to  assent  to  this  statement,  remarked  that, 
apart  from  tiiat  bearing  of  tiie  sabfect,  he  tlma^t  tiiat  the 
sincere  Churchman  derived  a  great  blessing  from  joining  in  that 
particular  service.  To  this  I  of  course  assented,  but  enquired 
whether  this  blessing  was  not  consequent  upon  the  exercise  of 
faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  which  it  set  forth.  "  Yes  I  " 
the  ArchUdiop  answered,  "bat  I  think  there  is  a  Mfming 
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peculiar  to  this  Ordinance ;  something  above  and  beyond  anything 
that  IS  reahzed  in  any  other  religious  service."  To  this  I  again 
enqnired  whether  this  peculiar  blessing  of  which  his  Lordship 
spoke  could  not  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  a  peculiar  measure  of 
faith  and  devotion  was  called  forth  by  that  particular  ceremoniaL 
To  which  it  was  again  answered,  that  apart  from  any  such  special 
exercises  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  God.  he  thought  had 
connected  a  special  impartation  of  His  presence  and  btessinir 
with  this  particular  service.  What  appeared  to  be  the  natmrS 
answer  to  this  observation  at  once  came  to  my  mind,  but  per- 
ceivmg  that  to  pursue  the  conversation  on  this  line  would  be 
likely  to  carry  us  into  the  region  of  controveny.  I  did  not  con- 
tmue  it. 

On  other  difficulties  being  mentioned,  one  of  my  Visitors 
I  foiget  which— made  the  obvious  remark  that  it  was  aU  but 
i^osable  to  conceive  that  there  could  be  any  insuperable 
difficulfaes  m  the  way  of  the  Chmch  extending  her  recognition 
to  the  Salvation  Army,  when  she  was  able  to  comprehend  the 
High  Church,  with  its  extravagant  ritual  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Broad  Church,  with  its  semi-scepticism  on  the  other 

Much  more  passed-in  which  the  spirit  mamlested  by  my 
Voters  was,  I  thought,  very  commendable-which  I  cannot 
can  up  at  the  moment,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  lay  my 
hand  upon  the  record  of  the  conversatko  which  I  must  haw 
made  at  the  time ;  but  I  do  recoUect  very  well  the  conclusion  to 
which  I  was  compelled  to  arrive,  and  which  I  remember  i .  atine 
in  something  like  the  following  wonb.  at  the  dose  of  the  int«^ 
^w :  That  while  appreciating  the  sympathy  of  my  friends,  for 
which  I  was  deeply  grateful,  and  their  worthy  wishes  to  avoid 
the  estabhshment  of  another  separate  Religious  Organization 
with  which  I  heartily  concurred.  I  was  afraid  the  Union  we  had 
been  discussing  was  simply  impossible  at  the  present  date.  In 
tte  eai&r  histonr  of  the  Anny  it  was  a  thing  that  might  have 
been.  A  few  years  back.  I  strove  hard  and  long  to  connect  the 
Armywth  some  existing  Chganization.  but  utterly  failed.  Now 
It  seeaed  that  the  Providence  of  God.  the  convictions  and  feelings 
of  our  people  (which  I  was  bound  to  regard),  and  the  whdeX 
cumstanca  of  the  case,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  spirit  of 
unfaMWdi  ^  the  next  best  thing  to  actual  Union  itself- 
wiwld  be  mort  eff.  ctuplty  »ttwaed     tli«  two  BodieB  cootiiming 
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to  Uve  and  work  apart,  their  labours  and  influences  flowing  on 
side  by  side,  like  two  distinct  streams,  with  bridges  connecting 
each  at  frequent  intervals  (my  figure  here  became  a  Uttle  mixed, 
I  fear,  but  the  meaning  was  clear),  over  which  the  leading  spirits 
of  both  Organizations  might  often  pass  and  repass  with  mutual 
sympathy,  prayer,  and  co-operati<m. 

On  an  occasion  of  some  interest,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
tiie  Archbishop  again.  To  that  interview  I  will  not  refer  now. 
On  earth  I  ahaU  meet  him  no  more.  The  time,  however,  may 
not  be  very  far  distant  when  the  Unkrn  he  desired  may  be  con- 
summated in  another  world. 

J>r.  Benson  hnpreased  me  as  being  before  all  else  a  Church- 
man.  He  believed  in  his  own  concern.   Here,  at  least,  we  were 

on  equal  terms.  I  believed  then,  and  more  than  ever  I  believe 
to-day,  in  mine. 

It  may  be  said,  we  think,  that  the  Church  of  England 
missed  an  ahnost  priceless  opportunity  when  she  let  those 
negotiations  fall  to  the  ground.   For,  impossible  as  those 
negotiations  were  from  the  point  of  view  of  absorption  or 
amalgamation,  impossible  too,  as  they  were,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  immediate  alliance,  they  did  midonbtedly 
present  to  the  Church  an  opportunity  for  establishing  a 
cordial  understanding  with  the  Salvation  Army  which  might 
have  developed  with  the  evolution  of  time  into  a  real 
alliance.   Unhappily,  the  Church  stood  upon  doctrinal  and 
c^iemonial  ground,  and  praising  here,  admiring  there,  but 
critidiing  as  a  whde,  made  no  movement  of  opening  her 
arms  to  embrace  and  bless  these  simple  apostles  of  the  poor. 
Much  good  might  have  flowed  from  one  annual  Salvation 
Army  Service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  from  constant  con- 
sultation with  William  Booth  in  matters  of  evangelical 
concern,  and  from  frank  and  generous  recognition  of  the 
Salvation  Army  as  an  essential  branch  of  the  Christian 
Brotherhood,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  proclaim  the 
fundamental  difference  in  doctrine.   But  the  Army  at  that 
time  was  giving  grave  offence,  judicious  observers  thought 
that  it  would  not  endure,  and  the  Church  herself  was  now 
sending  out  a  rival  army  under  ecclesiastical  direction  to 
cover  the  same  field.   In  these  circumstances,  and  as  the 
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General  did  not  prosecute  the  aegotiat'ons,  the  Church 
allowed  the  matter  to  drop,  and  one  more  division  was  made 
in  the  suffering  and  dismembered  body  of  Christendom. 

That  individual  clergymen  longed  for  some  such  recog- 
nition may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter,  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  many  others,  to  William 
Booth,  written  in  1885  by  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Hankin,  Vicar  of 
St.  Jude's,  Mikbnay  Grove : 

...  I  was  at  the  Prince's  HaO  Meeting  on  Tuesday  morning 
and  could  only  bow  my  head  and  weep  for  very  shame— the'  at 
the  same  time  I  rejoiced  at  the  glorious  wave  of  spiritual  power 
now  issuing  from  the  S.A.,  which  has  carried  to  the  front  a  subject 
which  has  so  persistenUy  been  kept  in  the  background  until  now. 

...  But  oh  I  I  do  so  wish  that  you  were  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  I !  I  Your  liberty  of  action  per- 
fectly  free  and  untrammelled— but  your  people  on  speda!  occa- 
sions meeting  in  their  own  Churches  ! 

Canon  Liddon,  who  disliked  the  excesses  of  the  Army 
as  much  as  any  man,  nevertheless  kmented  the  faUure 
of  these  negotiations.  But  the  General  had  his  growing 
Army  to  direct,  and  the  Church  had  her  thousand  activities 
to  pursue ;  the  General  had  his  autocracy  to  guard,  and  the 
Church  had  her  dignity  to  preserve.  Negotiations,  hopeless 
for  any  immediate  benefit,  but  full  of  hope  for  future  bless- 
ing, slid  out  of  hands  too  busy  for  the  patient  work  of 
diplomacy,  and  William  Booth,  protesting  that  he  was  no 
sectanan.  continued  to  organize  on  his  own  lines  (and  under 
his  uncompromising  government)  the  most  world-wide  of  all 
evangeUstic  agencies. 

In  1886  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Bristol :  "  Their  great 
pomt  with  outsiders  is  the  old  one  which  every  one  knows 
that  I  am  Pope.  But  that  wiU  wear  out.  because  the  con- 
tinued success  makes  people  think  and  feel  that  for  me  it 
answers  and  cannot  be  much  condemned." 

He  was  not  a  diplomatist  of  the  first  order,  and  if  he  had 
been  a  diplomatist  of  any  order  at  all  it  is  perhaps  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  found  men  in  Imost  every  nation 
under  heaven  ready  to  give  their  Uves  for  the  message  he 
commanded  them  to  fmach. 
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Although  Mrs.  Booth  had  been  greatly  impressed  in  1865, 
as  the  reader  will  remember,  by  the  work  of  the  Midnight 
Mission,  she  did  not  take  any  steps  to  make  the  rescue  of 
fallen  women  a  particular  labour  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
Nor  was  there  much  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Wilham 
Booth  when  his  son  Bramwell,  in  1884,  almost  forced  the 
Salvation  Army  to  take  up  this  difficult  work. 

"  For  many  weeks,"  says  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  describ- 
ing his  first  inquiries  into  what  we  now  call  the  White  Slave 
Traffic, ' '  I  was  like  one  Uving  in  a  dream  of  hell.  The  cries  of 
outraged  children  and  the  smothered  sobs  of  those  imprisoned 
in  living  tombs,  were  continually  in  my  ears.  I  could  not 
sleep,  I  could  not  take  my  food.  At  times  I  could  not  pray." 

He  had  seen  wonren  on  the  streets  as  he  came  from  the 
East  End  late  at  night ;  tondied  by  their  forlorn  position 
he  had  spoken  to  them  ;  in  cases  where  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  genuine  di^[ust  for  the  life  he  had  effected  rescues ; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  a  dramatic  visit  to  his  office  from 
a  poor  girl  who  had  escaped  out  of  a  brothel  (she  actually 
climbed  down  a  rain-pipe  from  the  room  in  which  she  was 
imprisoned)  that  he  came  to  study  the  trade  in  women,  the 
trade  which  swindles  and  tricks  young  girls  into  a  Hfe  of  de- 
bauchery, the  trade  which  destroys  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
quite  young  children.  This  trade,  which  few  people  in  those 
days  believed  to  exist,  was,  and  still  is.  a  highly  organiied 
business,  with  its  ramifications  in  every  country,  and  its 
curse  over  every  nation.  To  Bramwell  Booth  the  discoveries 
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he  made  were  so  appalKng  that  he  felt  he  could  consecrate 
his  hfe    to  stop  these  abominations/' 

Catherine  Booth  was  sympathetic  to  his  proposal. 
WUliam  Booth  was  also  sympathetic,  but  sceptical  on  the 
question  of  procedure.  We  must  remember  that  thirty 
years  ago  people  spoke  with  extreme  disgust  of  the  fallen 
woman  No  religious  society  cared  to  associate  itself  with 
a  definite  work  of  rescue.  Religious  people  felt,  and  many 
still  feel,  an  aversion  almost  like  nausea  at  any  mention  of 
this  subject.  The  unfortunate  is  most  unfortunate  in  the 
umyersal  disgust  she  inspires.  Men  of  the  world  invent 
brutal  and  disdainful  terms  for  her.  reUgious  people  avert 
their  faces  as  they  pass  her  in  the  street,  and  shudder  even 
to  thmk  of  her.  A  faUen  woman  seems  to  cany  with  her 
into  the  pit  of  perdition  all  the  horror  of  humanity  for  the 
desecration  of  the  most  sacred  of  its  ideals. 

It  is  owing  I  think,  largely  to  the  quite  heroic  work  of 
Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth  that  this  attitude  of  the  pubKc  has 
been  modified.  If  this  book  were  the  hfe  of  Bramwell 
Booth,  or  a  history  of  the  Salvation  Army,  we  should  tell  at 
length  the  moving  and  dramatic  story  of  that  work ;  but  as 
our  concern  is  the  narrative  of  William  Booth's  history,  we 
can  but  glance  at  the  great  Purity  C^paign  of  1884-85.  and 
^  teU  only  m  brief  the  story  of  the  famous  prosecution 
which  threatened  at  one  time  to  end  the  crusade  and  to 
cnpple  the  Salvation  Army  in  a  very  serious  manner. 

Mr.  BramweU  Booth  had  married,  in  1882.  Miss  Florence 
l^\'J!!l  °i  ^  physician  practising  in  Wales. 

Thw  lady  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Catherine  Booth, 
had  jomed  the  Army,  and  had  been  through  some  of  the 

fi™;  I  ^"  accompanied  the 

Army  3  first  efforts  to  estabUsh  itself  on  French  soil.  She 
was  young  delicate,  refined;  her  remarkable  powers  of 
grasp  and  administration  had  not  been  developed  at  this 
tune ;  she  was  typical  of  the  weU-educated.  rather  shrinking 
and  self-oonscious  giri  of  the  EngUsh  prof-^ssional  classes- 
perhaps  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  whom  any  one  would 
have  thought  of  committing  so  hazardous  and  dreadful  a 

^11^^  V '^^"^"^  °^  But  she  was 

moved  by  her  husband's  appeal,  and.  in  spite  of  some  doubt 
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on  William  Booth's  part,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  <rf  the 
Salvation  Army's  first  Rescue  Home. 

The  work  was  now  launched-^  work  of  rescuing  re- 
pentant Magdalens  and  educating  them  in  habits  of  industry 
and  self-respect.  But  Bramwell  Booth  was  not  content. 
He  had  pity— because  he  suspected  the  devilries  of  the  trade 
—for  the  unrepentant  and  the  hardened  woman  who  mocked 
at  religion,  who  cursed  God,  and  who  went  to  her  death 
drunken,  scornful,  and  terribly  diseased.  It  did  not  satisfy 
him  to  rescue  a  hundred  weeping  Magdalens ;  he  set  him- 
self to  attack  the  trade  which  annuaUy  ruins  both  in  body 
and  in  soul  thousands  of  quite  innocent  girls  and  chUdren. 

He  chose  for  the  man  to  help  him  in  this  work  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead,  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gaire/te— perhaps  the  most  enthusi- 
astic joumaUst  of  his  time.  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  to 
John  Morley.  in  X884.  saying,  "  Under  your  friend  Stead, 
the  P.M.G.,  whatever  may  be  its  merits,  is  fast  ceasing  to 
be  Itterature."   This  was  a  just  censure,  but  Mr.  Stead  would 
have  read  it  unmoved.  He  was  first  and  last  a  journalist, 
a  man  whose  imagination  never  strayed  from  the  columns 
of  the  passing  hour  to  the  bookshelves  of  posterity.   He  had 
no  Hterary  ambitions  for  The  PaU  Mall  Gazette ;  he  sought 
rather  to  give  it  a  spirit  which  would  permeate  the  naticmal 
amscience.   He  was  a  Puritan  who  loved  his  feUow-men. 
In  those  days  he  was  narrower  than  he  came  to  be,  and  yet 
more  sensible.   He  boasted  that  he  had  never  enteied  a 
theatre,  but  he  had  not  fallen  a  victim  to  the  most  absurd 
delusions  of  spiritualism.   His  manner  was  eager,  pleasant, 
and  not  without  a  toudh  of  worldly  humour.  He  made' 
friends  with  men  who  shared  none  of  his  ideals.   He  sought 
rather  to  encourage  those  whom  he  met  to  go  a  step  farther 
on  their  own  road  than  to  cross  over  and  march  at  his  side. 
He  was  fanatical.  I  think,  in  the  depths  of  his  soul,  but  a 
diplomatist  on  the  surface.   He  beUeved  passionately  in 
conversion  and  prayer,  but  he  kept  this  conviction  for 
those  who  were  already  persuaded.   He  never  intruded  his 
religion,  and  he  sometimes  cloaked  it.   Perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  considering  his  work  for  the  Royal  Navy,  that  no 
joumaUst  of  his  generation  rmdered  greater  services  to  the 
Bntish  Empire. 
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♦kJ^'  '^'^        **      wwpldoiM  about  this 

te^Jjfi;  *?«f'^'J«<J,»>^adlong  journalist,  who  did  much 
to  help  the  Salvation  Army  and  who  was  a  brave  champion 

Z?M  L^^T^M****^*^^^*™^  William  fiioth 
used  Mr.  Stead,  and  was  grateful  for  his  assistance,  but  he 
never  greatly  warmed  to  him,  never  wholly  trusted  his 
judgment  and  was  sometimes  disposed  to  regard  him  as 
one  who  shilly-shalUed  with  the  great  decision  of  Christian 

Matd^n  TrOute  of  Modem  Babylon  he  speaks  of  the  help  he 
received  from  the  Salvation  Army-"  from  the  Chief  of  the 

onvlr'^"'^'""'^''"^°°*^-''^°^  t°  the  humblest 
pnvate.     There  is  no  mention  of  the  General. 

On  the  other  hand.  BramweU  Booth— at  that  time 
f  f  anient~not  only  admired  Mr.  Stead  as  a  jour- 
fiS*  n  !tH  ^  *  generous  affection.  He  thought 
first  of  aU  of  Mr.  Stead  when  the  idea  of  publicly  exposLg 
the  traffic  m  women  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  he  never 
once  questioned  the  wisdom  of  this  inspiration 

Mr.  Stead  Ustened  incredulously  to  the  evidence  pre- 
sented  to  him.   When  he  was  persuaded  of  its  truth  he 
struck  with  lus  fist  the  table  in  Bramwell  Booth's  room  and 
vowed  himseM  to  destroy  this  most  damnable  work  of  the 
Uevil.    A  few  weeks  after  that  conversation  the  country 
was  m  a  blaze.   In  the  columns  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Stead  exposed  the  heQ  of  child-harlotry  with  a  force  and 
energy  never  before  known  in  journalism.*  The  nation  was 
staggered.   For  weeks  scarcely  any  other  subject  was  dis- 
cuMed.   These  articles,  full  of  heart-breaking  narrations 
and  disclosures  which  took  away  the  breath  of  respecta- 
bility.  roused  the  whole  country,  but  divided  it  into  two 
very  unequal  camps.  On  one  side  were  the  few  selfless  people, 
hke  Mrs  Josephine  Butler,  who  passionately  longed  to  save 
wonien  from  the  degradation  of  vice ;  on  the  other,  a  mul- 
titude who  hved  vicious  Uves,  and  a  still  greater  multitude, 
composed  of  the  rehgious  and  indifferent,  who  wanted  society 
to  exist  without  disturbance.   But  with  Stead  in  viie  field. 
and  Bramwell  Booth^usingj^he  organization  of  the  Salvation 

»  Tht  Maidtn  Tribuu  of  Modtrn  Bt^on. 
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Army  to  create  a  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  apathy 
was  broken,  and  the  conscience  of  the  world  was  profoundly 
sdrred. 

A  monster  petition,  organized  by  the  L'i.lvation  Army 
in  seventeen  days,  and  bearing  no  fewer  than  393,000 
signatures,  was  jMnesented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
July  30,  1885,  praying  that  the  age  of  consent  should 
be  raised  to  sixteen.  The  General,  always  ready  to  do 
something,  announced  a  scheme  for  Rescue  Homes, 
costing  £20,000.  Meetings  were  held  up  and  down  the 
countiy.  The  Salvation  Army,  basing  itself  upon  the 
re\'elations  of  Stead,  sought  to  lead  the  nation  in  a  cam- 
paign against  flagrant  iniquity. 

Stead,  foreseeing  that  the  disclosures  of  The  Pall  MM 
Gazette  would  be  regarded  as  merely  sensational  journalism, 
either  grossly  exaggerated  or  entirely  untrue,  conceived  the 
idea  of  himself  buying  a  young  girl,  ostensibly  for  the 
purposes  of  seduction.  It  was  his  business  to  prove  that 
a  young  girl  could  be  boiight  from  her  parents  for  a  few 
pounds — a  possibility  which  many  absolutely  refused  to 
believe.  He  went  to  Bramwell  Booth  for  assistance.  After 
considerable  thought  a  plan  was  arranged.  A  woman  who 
had  once  been  a  procuress,  and  who  was  then  living  under 
the  care  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  later  with  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler,  was  pressed  into  service ;  a  lady  in  France  con- 
nected with  the  Army  was  linked  up  with  the  mechanism  of 
this  strategy ;  and  Bramwell  Booth  stood  ready  to  do  his  part. 

The  girl,  Eliza  Armstrong,  an  illegitimate,  was  purchased 
by  the  ex-procuress,  Rebecca  Jarrett.  She  was  taken  to 
a  brothel,  she  was  drugged,  and  Stead  entered  the  room. 
She  was  thf^n  taken  to  a  railway-station  and  sent  under 
excellent  ^.^  .tection  to  Madame  Combe  in  Frai.-^.  Thus 
Stead's  contention  was  proved,  and  a  child  tv-o  mi^t 
have  been  ruined  was  saved  to  society. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  gives  us  a  moving  accoimt  of 
Stead's  condition  of  mind  during  the  period  of  these  dis- 
closures. 

Mr.  Stead  is  publicly  known  only  as  a  brave  and  enterprising 
rrfonnar.  Bat  to  my  nrfnd  the  mcmoiy  is  evw  present  of  a  darit 
niC^t  in  wUdi  I  entered  Us  office,  after  a  day  of  haad-to-^and 
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wrestling  with  the  powers  ol  Heli  We  .tumbled  up  the  narrow 
dark  stairs;  the  Ughto  wen  <mt.  »0t  a  tsd  t*M  then,  it 

nudnight.  I  scarcely  recognized  the  hajjg  ird  fac,  before  me  ai 
ttat  of  Mr.  Stead.  He  threw  himself  across  his»  de»k  with  a  cry 
like  that  of  a  bmived  or  Mtnged  mother,  ntlier  thm  that 

o.  an  indignant  man,  and  sobbed  out  tu  wonk.  "Oh,  Mrs. 
b^utl.  I.  let  me  weep,  let  me  weep,  or  ay  heait  will  1  eak." 
then  told  me  in  broken  MBtencet  of  the  Uttk  tend,  r  ,ris  he  had 
seen  that  day  sold  in  the  fashionable  West-end  broth  is,  whom  he 
(fathci-hke)  had  taken  on  his  knee,  a-  1  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
of  his  own  Kttle  ^b.   WeE  might  he  cry,  "  Oh.  let  m.  wee?  !  " 

But  in  lus  eagerness  to  prove  Lis  com  ntion,  in  order  to 
invert  pnblic  opinion  to  bis  view,  Stead  had  broken  the 
aiiiuna!  law.  The  purchase  of  i:iiz.»  Armstrong  was  a 
awie.  That  i.s  to  s;iv,  the  n  forn  er  in  his  zeal  for  truth 
had  technic;  'ly  broken  th.  la\^  of  abduction.  To  the 
Mtoniriunajt  of  a  great  many  people  a  Government  pme- 
cntkm  me  set  on  fc  >t  and,  with  Stead  and  Eebecca  Ja»^, 
BramweU  Booth  was  placed  in  the  deck. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  tet  while  Catherine  Booth  was 
immediately  filk- i  with  an  ingr>  indignation  and  was  reauy 
to  fight  for  her  son's  honour  tQ  the  very  last  WiUiain 
Booth— thinking  <rf  the  Salvation  Army— was  c&aefly  . 
cemed  because  the  action  of  Stead,  ii  dragging  tamieO 
Booth  into  this  business  of  a  prosecutioe.  had  d  igpd  tibe 
Salvation  Amw  into  a  questionable  posit  - 

On  the  evt  of  the  trial  he  convent  -    "  Ail  ^  = .  ,  i 
Prayer"  at  Clapton. 

"When  he  spoke,"  says  one  piesent  tin 
"  It  was  evident  that  he  was  profoundly  ^    v^b     «  fact 
that  his  son  was  being  pr  ,  on  his  trial ;  aiiu  i  unng  ti 
of  a  long  and  moving  peech  he  referred  to  the  di. 
dents  in  the  Armstrong  case  and  vindi^l^  the  €3irist  ce 
part  •  his  son  BramweU  '    it  was  in  these     ms  he  ref(  ed 
to  him  again  and  ag  on— had  taken  in     e  mtere^s  of 
womanhood.   Then  be  refemd  to  the  IbrThcoming  trial, 
which  he  regarded  as       w:  ,    ittempt  c ;  the  A  "h  tnemy 
of  Souls,  and  the  eart    v  enemies  of  the  Army,  to  de  roy 
our  woric  and  our  iaar  sme.  Then  wm  '    whoi  irame 
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quivering  with  holy  passion  he  sai('  -as  well  as  I  can 
remember.  If  they  imprison  my  ion  Bramwell.  I  will  so 
round  thi  ^^^wtiy  and  stir  op  the  people  from  one  end  to 
an(  ther  I  am  not  sure  he  did  not  say,  'I  will  move 
lieaver  ^nti  HeU.')  Then  he  added,  and  the  phrase  I  have 
never  forgotten. '  Bm^fw  win,  we  win,  and  if  we  lose,  we 
mnf  There  was  the  most  wonderful  outb  st  of  enthusiasm 
and  cheering  I  er  v  <  sed  in  any  Army  Meeting  when 
he  r  tt^red  these,  the  b^t  words  of  his  fiery  peroration." 

.1.    ase  t    '    'ae  whole  question  of  white  slavery,  did 
not  so  i  :uch  >       rn  ^      is  the  honour  of  th.      my,  which 
!ie  feh  Tiight  :>    Tip      d  by  this  incident  .    its  career 
The  enei      of  not  o  much  alUet  of  tiie  pn»ti> 

fate  as  tlu  nny-   hat  it  to  say,  loes  of  God 

!d  ali      f  Saidn.* 

His  \t        It  this  period  are  <rf  great  value.  They 
^mon=      ■;  «nute  clearly  that  however  m;  h  he  longed, 
he  certainly  did,  to  sweep  away  vice,  the  Purity 
^  the  'eighties  owed  Httle  to  his  initiative.  They 
ove,  I  think,  that  he  foresaw  not!  n     f  the  glory 
las  since  come  to  the  Army  for  its  he      lead  in  this 
— •  namtive  idiich  should  one  day        'd  in  full  • 
.  'lelp  ane  to  realize  how  exclusive!'  tensely 
1!        wa^  centred  upon  the  work  of  spi  ligion 
^     as  a  man,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  wi.       ited  to 
th.  fallen  woman,  but  not  in  the  sensational  mamer 
w  ich  btead  felt  was  essential  to  a  national  awakening 
f  was  a  saying  with  him  at  this  time  that  Stead  must  not 
.  ry  the  Army  into  sensationalism. 
That  the  Government  should  move  against  het  sod  and 
against  Mr,  Stead,  infuria  ltd  the  heart  of  Catherine  Booth 
wicked  and  the  aduiteroos  hated  Stead  for  his  dis- 
.res,  the  worldly-minded  and  the  hypocrites  loathed 
.0  Salvation  Army  and  longed  for  its  injury ;  these  mi^t 

'  "Tie  (kjvernment  was  compeUed  by  the  ag^tion  to  paw  the  CiimiBftl 
Law  Amendment  Act.  It  was  greatly  strengtbeaed  by  wTt.  Stead^ud 
BramweU  Bncth  s  influence.  It  concerned  boys  as  weB  as  xirb  bnt  iS 
chaef  provMion  was  the  raising  of  the  age  of  conient."  It  Innlidad  tot 
the  first  time  m  English  law  for  accused  persons  to  give  evkteee  is  th«ir 
own  behalf,  and  Stead  and  BramweU  Booth  were  actnaOv  th«  flrmt  n^onm 
m  England  to  go  into  the  witnew-box  ud  speak  on       tat  - 
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have  joined  forces  and  sought  to  ruin  the  apostles  of  purity 
i  without  arousing  the  wrath  and  indignatkm  of  CatheriM 

Booth.  But  that  the  Government  of  Christian  England 
should  take  up  the  first  stone,  that  the  Ministers  of  Queen 
Victona  should  seek  to  shut  the  mouth  of  Stead  and  to 
cover  the  Salvation  Army  with  infamy,  this  was  more  than 
that  very  logical  good  woman  could  suffer. 

The  following  bold  and  significant  passage  in  a  Salvation 
Army  Petition  to  the  Queen  shows  that  Mrs.  Booth  had 
excellent  ground  for  her  indignation  : 

Your  Memorialists  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Most 
Graaous  Majesty  to  the  fact  that  a  noted  procuress,  a  Mrs 
Jeffries,  resides  in  Church  Street,  Chelsea.  This  slave-dealer 
has  kept  twelve  immoral  houses,  which  houses,  the  evidence 
showed,  were  mainly  frequented  by  noblemen  and  genUemen  in 
the  upper  classes.  In  May.  1885.  this  notorious  woman  was 
brought  to  trial ;  her  compUcity  with  the  home  and  foreign 
traffic  in  giris  and  women  was  well  known ;  twenty  witnesses 
were  ready  to  give  their  testimony,  and  yet  because  of  her  wealth 
and  position  the  trial  became  a  travesty  of  justice.  Accommo- 
dated with  a  seat  in  Court,  covered  with  sealskin  robes,  her 
brougham  waiting  outside  to  convey  her  to  her  sumptuously 
furmshed  villa,  she  was  instructed-  to  plead  guilty,  and  fined 
£200.  Your  Memorialists  beUeve  that  a  more  grave  miscarriage 
of  justice  never  took  place.  For  more  than  twenty  years  this 
buyer,  seller,  and  exporter  of  EogUih  giils  and  women  has 
carried  on  her  criminal  traffic. 

One  can  better  understand  the  fiery  indignation  of 
BIrs.  Booth  than  the  cahn  and  watchful  annoyance  of  the 
General.  But  in  reading  the  following  letters  the  reader 
wiU  bear  in  mind  that  WiUiam  Booth  had  gone  unwiUingly 
into  the  side-issue  of  a  Purity  Crusade,  that  he  had  the 
Salvation  Army  to  think  about,  that  the  Salvation  Army 
was  more  to  him  than  wife  or  chUd.  that  he  never  suffered 
the  most  precious  of  his  personal  affections  to  come  between 
him  and  the  interests  of  this  Army,  and  that  he  was  sharply 
conscious  of  enemies  on  every  side  watchkf  for  an  oppm- 
tunity  to  attack  and  destroy  his  Anny. 

It  ihonkl  be  deuly  bone  in  miiid  that  he  was  not 
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without  sympathy  for  the  harlot.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
self-nghteous;  he  had  no  element  of  that  detestation  for 
the  pubhc  woman  which  characterizes  the  attitude  of  so 
many  very  pure  people  to  this  whole  question ;  but  he  did 
not  feel  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Salvation  Army  to 
lay  an  exceptional  emphasis  on  this  matter;  he  did  not 
want  the  Army  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  pubKc  scare ;  he  held 
that  the  warmng  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  repent  most  be 
addressed  mdiscriminately  to  the  whole  world. 

To  his  Wife. 

Rooxwooo  Road.  Stamford  Hill,  Lomdon  N 
Sept.  13.  '85.  ' 

My  dearest  LovE-We  have  had  an  amdons  day.  altho'  I 
should  not  be  anxious  myself,  but  that  it  is  BramweU  who  I  fear 
ma;-  worry  about  things.  StiU  I  bdieve  that  if  they  are  com- 
mitied  to-morrow,  which  we  aU  expect,  he  will  feel  much  better 
Rebecca  [Jarrett]  is  aU  right  they  say.  and  has  consented  to  some 
evidence  conung  out  which  blacks  her. 

The  cross-examination  on  Saturday  showed  up  Mrs.  Brou«h- 
ton  as  a  very  low  bad  woman.  But  Ranger  »  and  aB  tWnk 
are  certam  to  commit  whether  the  matter  ever  comes  to  a  73 
tnal  or  not,  veiy  doubtful  in  the  estimation  of  RusseU  «  and 
others  They  think  that  the  Government  has  felt  so  bespattered 
with  ih^  RcveioHoHs  that  they  have  felt  compeUed  to  dScredit 
them  bdbre  the  world,  consequently  they  have  fallen  upon  this 

T.\riT-  tV^"^.  P«l»  the  thing  to  the  extremity 

of  a  tnal ,  if  they  do.  nothing  veiy  much  can  possibly  come  of  a 
conviction  if  any  Jury  can  be  got  together  that  will  say  "  GuiUv  " 

My  opinion  is  that  any  way  the  Army  cannot  suffer  v^v 
much.  We  shall  have  after  the  trial,  whichever  way  it  my  2^ 
a  splendid  text  for  an  appeal  to  the  Comitiy.  If  they  convict' 
we  can  show  up  the  injustice  of  the  tUng-tf  they  acqm^t.  we  c^i 
show  the  mfamy  and  groundlessness  of  the  prosecution 

If  R  goes  to  prison  they  wiU  make  a  martyr  of  him.  and  this 
ahme  win  make  Mm  a  heap  of       Mends  and  bind 

SalCaSi^^  W«.Wiigta.  bMd  of  the  tan  of  SoUcitor.  to  the 
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and  him  mm  dosdy  together  and  make  thousands  burn  to  go 

to  prison  too. 

Only  one  thing  can  hurt  as,  our  own  fears  and  worries;  in 
other  w<»ds,  our  own  umbeuef. 

Have  faith  in  God,  Lucy  has  written  across  her  braast.  Oh 
let  us  have  it  written  across  our  hearts,  and  act  it  out. 

Now.  my  dariing,  I  do  hope  God  will  guide  you  to-morrow  night. 

I  hardly  see  how  you  can  be  wrong  in  a  few  words  bearing 
upon  what  ha.-  led  up  to  the  Revelations,  and  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  Government  prosecuting  those  who  for  the  national  weal 
made  them.  \oa  sbookl  not  say  an]fthing  tiiat  links  BramweU 
with  Stead  in  AsmaxGr-Miy  ity.  $omt  moreimmiieikmtsiiuiy 
come  out  yet. 

BramweU  believed  tUt  giri  had  been  parted  with  by  her 
parents  in  such  a  manner  as  convinced  him  that  they  had  no 
cmcem  to  have  her  back  under  their  care,  and  as  such  made 
Stead  her  natural  goaidian ;  he  took  Im  and  bdieved  he  was 
doing  her,  the  child,  and  God  service  in  trying  to  keep  her  £rom 
going  back  to  misery  and  perdition. 

You  most  be  carefid— there's  some  sort  of  a  threat  to  bring 
an  action  fur  Ubel  and  damages  against  all  concerned  for  aMerting 
that  Mrs.  Armstrong  sold  her  child.  Now  there  are  a  lot  of 
scoundrels  who  would  find  money  for  an3rthing  to  get  at  our 
throats,  so  we  most  be  careful.  I  hate  this  litigation.  ThetfaM 
it  consumes  is  awful.  I  can't  make  aat  why  it  should  be  so. 
But  it  goes  to  the  heart  direct. 

We  must  at  once  get  up  some  sort  of  Coonter-^monstration 
in  the  shape  of  a  big  mfluential  defence  Committee.  You  will 
see  the  card  RaiHon  has  got  out— I  enclose  a  rou^  proof— I 
don't  see  modt  in  it—ht  tidnks  it  win  tritnut  tOtmtkm  and  asso- 
ciate us  with  the  prayers  every  time  people  read  them  at  Churcu. 
It  can't  do  any  harm.  We  shall  send  them  to  the  Queen,  Cabinet 
IGniiters,  BiriK^  etc,  etc.  Omr  Ftooide  win  buy  them— this  is  a 
rough  proof.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  get  some  down  to  Bradford. 

My  darUng.  If  I  could  always  be  assured  of  your  welfare 
anl  tiiat  yoo  don't  worry  or  care,  I  should  be  comparatively 
reckless  about  the  other  things.  Let  «it  cast  our  care  on  Him 
who  cares  for  us — all  our  care— our  care  for  those  wbo  are 
dearest  and  nearest  and  weakest  in  our  circle. 

An  seem  w«U  here.  Fknie  [Mrs.  &amwdl  Booth]  has  done 
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weU  to-day.  I  do  think  she  helps  BramweU  much.  I  am  sure 
she  wffl  prove  a  great  power  for  good  and  a  helper  of  our  joy  and 

usefulness  beyond  what  some  have  feared. 

My  heart's  love  to  Herbert.  His  telegram  cheered  the  Chief. 
Could  you  get  a  simple  vote  of  sympathy  with  the  Chief  of  Staff 
[BramweU  Booth]  and  Stead  in  this  prosecution  on  Monday  ni^t 
and  wire  it  in  time  for  War  Cry  on  Tuesday  morning  ?  Indeed, 
there  must  be  a  Press  telegram  if  you  have  a  good  go. 

Keep  within  tiie  law,  and  we  will  have  cotuad's  advice  as  to 
how  far  we  can  go  when  the  Committal  has  taken  place. 

Good-night.  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Brother  bom  for  adveraiiy. 
We  suffer  in  the  Name  for  His  sake  and  throng  Ha  Spirit  in  us. 
Let  us  bear  it  like  the  Saints  ;  be  strong ;  "  we'll  be  Heroes." 
Now  is  the  time.  God  bless  and  keep  my  bek)ve<l.-"Your 
affectionate  hnsband,  y/  q 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  a  talk  with  Railton 
about  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  Chief  in  meetings,  and 
about  explanations  of  the  matter  altogether ;  and  he  argues  with 
a  good  deal  of  force  that  anything  like  votes  of  sympathy  of 
SoUiers  or  aaiyboAy  dse  with  Supoiw  Officers  is  unwise  and 
prejudicial  to  discipline.  He  thinks  that  ejq)lanations  are  be- 
neath "s ;  but  wouM  advocate  the  pushing  forward  of  our  Rescue 
Worit,  the  showhig  np  of  what  we  are  doing  in  this  direction, 
bringing  out  the  case,  and  then  remarking  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
thing  for  which  they  are  attacking  our  Chief  of  the  Staff. 

There  is  something  in  all  this.  Anyway  it  does  not  seem 
dignified  for  an  Army  meeting  to  ^patbixe  witii  tito  Anny. 
The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  get  up  a  gnat  Ddeoce  Committae 
outside  of  us  and  let  them  speak. 

I  am  sure  the  best  answer  we  can  make  to  tiie  wbbk  nihir 
is  to  go  on  with  our  own  wock,  ke^  our  heads  up,  and  ka^  on 
with  the  song  of  victory. 

The  hsses  wwit  past  here  this  morning  fKMn  TotteiAam, 
singing  "  Victory."  They  had  had  a  quiet  meeting,  sold  aoo 
War  Crys,  and  had  a  collection  of  15s.  in  the  open  air. 

To  be  explaining  yoorseif  ontU  the  trial  is  over  Railton 
thinks  is  humiliating. 

Consider  the  matter  carefntty,  and  God  give  yoo  wisdom. 

W.  B. 

VOL.  u  , 
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We  have  always  had  safety  and  success  in  going  on  with  oar 
own  work.  If  you  and  the  friends  make  a  spiritual  impression 
on  Bradford  it  will  do  more  to  answer  the  slanderous  lies  than  any 
explanation  that  can  be  given  at  this  sta^je  of  the  affiur. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  our  Power  and  mr  Dtfmc*. 

RooxwooD,  Stamford  Hiul,  N., 

Nov.  9.  '85. 

My  dearest  Love— I  have  yours  proposing  Meeting  at 
Exeter  HaU,  but  I  must  say  that  I  am  heartily  sick  of  the  whole 
affair.  The  enclosed  is  Stead's  account  of  things,  which  appears 
in  to-night's  PaU  MaU  GazeUe.  It  is  such  a  throwing  up  of  the 
sponge  and  leaving  us  aU  in  the  lurch  that  I  cannot  go  any 
further  on  in  the  agitation.  To  soap  anybody  down  in  that 
fashion  is  to  me  disgusting.  I  understand  all  the  way  through 
that  the  Attorney-General  was  hard  upon  our  people,  and  on  Sat. 
all  said  that  the  Judge  was  quite  a  partisan.  And  here  is  Stead! 
abandons  poor  Rebecca,  and  said  that  the  verdict  is  just,  ete., 
etc.,  etc.,  according  to  the  evidence,  etc. 

I-et  us  go  back  to  our  own  work.  I  could  say  much  more, 
but  I  never  feel  sure  that  my  letters  wiU  reach  you  or  not,  or  be 
seen  by  others  after  I  have  sent  them.  If  I  could  only  be  assured 
of  this  I  shouhl  write  modi  matt  freely. 

However,  I  am  moidered  *  up  with  a  thousand  things,  and 
matters  have  been  so  neglected  of  late  that  I  must  go  back  to 
my  own  work  koA  h)dc  afta-  the  Army. 

We  shall  see  what  is  done  to-morrow.  Stead  won't  be  put 
in  prison,  in  my  opinion,  but  will  drop  back  into  his  old  r6U  of 
}9mnaUa,  and  leave  us  smeared  with  the  tar  of  this  affair  to 
fight  it  out  with  blackguards  and  brotW-keepefs  aU  over  the 
world. 

I  sure  the  S.A.  is  the  thing,  and  our  lines  are  ail  right 
We  shall  see  tremendous  things.  We  aie  deciding  for  oar  In- 
tanational  Coundl  in  June  next,  and  shaU  have  Soldiers  from 
an  parts  of  the  world  and  2,000  Officers.  This  will  wipe  out  the 
very  memofy  of  Armstrong. 

otheAu'T,  *°  «•  thiouAout  tb«  aortb  and  midlands,  abo  in 

other  places     The  Emghth  DuStet  Dictiemmry  gives  many  e^oleT 
'A  wur  that  moitbend  a  dida'  kaow  whMr  a  was  to  a 
It  meaaa  to  coalBi,.  pwpha,  b«rthl«r^  As  a  verb 
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We  wiU  wire 


ftamwell  is  not  quite  out  of  the  wood  yet. 
you  to-morrow  how  tUi^  ga 

RooKwooD  Road, 
Nov.  9,  1885. 

My  ittABSsr  Lovb— I  have  youre  thi$  morning.  I  like  the 
telegram  to  Her  Majesty.   They  will  have  wired  you  the  Queen's 
reply,  which  I  think  is  very  good.   Of  couRe  the  torpid  people 
wffl  say  you  should  have  waited  until  the  trial  was  conchkled. 
Altho  I  have  not  heard  any  say  so  yet.   I  don't  think  so  f  You 
have  let  tht-  see  beforehand  what  they  have  to  expect  It 
wm  no  doubt  have  a  salutary  effect.   I  don't  believe  they 
mteid  to  send  Stead  to  prison.   We  shall  see  I  Surely  the  n«rt 
teal  wiU  not  hist  long.   Somebody  said  they  thought  it  would 
be  over  in  two  or  three  hours.   You  will  have  seen  something 
of  the  papers  this  momiag.  I  si^jpose.  TktlMfy  NmniaUtta- 
ness  Itself,  only  a  sentrnce  or  two  against  Bramwell  •  but  of 
Muree  we  axe  imphcated  in  its  sweeping,  scathing  sarcasm.  The 
Sfcinifari  I  hear  is  bad.  and  I  fully  expect  they  wiU  aU  be  alike 
1  have  not  a  hope  from  any  newspaper  in  the  land  except  the 
rebgious  ones,  and  only  partially  from  them.   However,  this  is 
just  what  we  expected,  and  although  I  feel  it  at  the  moment 
our  turn  will  come  by-and-by.  ' 

We  are  not  doing  any  meetings  until  after  the  triaL  God 
must  help  OS.  and  He  win  I 

It  is  no  use  anticipating  evils.  I  shaU  not  aUow  myself  to 
do  so.  The  matter  WiU  for  the  season  drop  out  of  sight  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  election  strife,  and  it  is  quite  possible  the  verdict 
may  be  reversed  on  appeal,  the  thing  wiU  work  round.  Do 
be  restful  and  get  some  strength.  We  have  a  tot  of  fightiii  vet 
before  <»e  go  to  rest.  I  hope. 

101  QOBBN  ViCTOKIA  STREET. 
Nov.  10.  1885. 

My  Darung—  ...  You  WiU  have  got  our  wire  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  trial  tUsmoraing.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  now 
the  trial  IS  at  an  end.  I  understand  that  the  Judge  remarked 
this  morning  that  Mr.  BramweU  Booth  was  justified  in  beheving 
that  Mrs.  Aimstroog  SOU  her  cfaUd.  Why  didn't  he  say  so 
Saturday  ?  Perhaps  he  has  had  some  new  light. 
^Tto  trial  of  Stead  and  Jarrett  and  she  or  their's  for  the  in- 
oeceat  a«aalt  is  now  going  on.  BramweU  is  in  court— of  coune 
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wantteg  to  be  as  naar  Stead  as  he  can  ^rtjen  the  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced. But  I  don't  believe  that  Stead  will  go  to  prison  ; 
and  I  don't  tiuak  that  very  much  will  be  done  to  Rebecca.  If 
thare  is,  I  tiiMc  we  can  get  a  remission  of  the  sentence.  We  will 
try,  but  beyond  that  I  don't  see  any  way  dear  of  fighting  on 
those  lines  ;  I  am  sure  our  work  has  materially  suffered  by  our 
attention  being  taken  from  it  to  give  the  other ;  we  may  have 
been  paid  back  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  the  kog  ran  mndj  good 
may  be  done,  but  I  thoroughly  believe  in  "  Salvation  "  being  a 
panacea  for  the  world's  sins  and  sorrows,  and  that  while  there 
mt  oter  BMdidiMS  that  look  in  the  same  direction,  the  largest 
amount  of  good  can  be  accomplished,  with  the  least  expenditure 
°f  ti^eand  money,  by  simply  getting  the  people's  souls  saved 
and  kaepteg  tiieiB  saved. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Railton's  brother  last  night,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  see  from  what  he  says,  and  my  own  observation, 
the  hope  of  the  nations  is  really  in  the  S.A.  Let  us  spend  our 
strength  upon  it. 

I  hope  yott  won't  strongly  object  to  it,  but  I  propose  that  we 
axe  Gootnt  w^  Thanksgiving  Meetings  throughout  the  country 
<m  Monday  next.  ...  I  have  been  wriiting  a  edtamn  fm  the  Cry 
this  meaning,  and  have  made  a  very  decent  flourish.  Of  course, 
with  vb&t  the  Judge  said  this  morning,  we  come  out  of  the  thing 
with  flying  colours.  And  if  (as  I  faOy  expect)  some  farther 
evidence  will  be  got  in  vindication  of  Rdiecca  the  tabtes  yM  be 
turned  altogether  yet. 

Ifo.  Butler  is  fast  at  ^^^icfaester  with  bronchitis,  working 
on  a  pamphlet  on  Rebecca  Jarrett.  When  the  thing  is  onite 
over,  the  probabiiity  is  that  Stead  wiU  kick  out  again,  and  renew 
tte  J^t  Anytaaw,  w»  can  lend  a  hand,  along  with  our  other 
duties,  to  the  good  cause.  ...  You  mf— there's  a  dailing. 
They  will  take  care  of  Stead^f  course  it  will  makt  km. 
Jnst  got  Hui  laintemw  we  have  wired  you : 
^ad  .  .3  monfh<  . 

Jarrett  .  6  months  (not  hard  labour) 

Jacques  .  i  month 

Mtwrqr  .  6  months'  hard  labour 

^TUSlr-J.^^'  »P  "gain  a»i  in 
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Rooxwooo  Road, 
Nov.  11,  '83. 

Mv  DEAREST  LovE— I  have  your  letter  and  Hr.^  1ms 
yours  also.  I  am  sorry  the  matter  should  so  grieve  ■  although 
I  ocpected  you  would  be  very  much  disappointed  v.  ,  Stead's 
article  as  I  was  myself ;  bat  wt  can't  expect  people  to  go  beyond 
thmselves.  although  we  are  always  doing  it!  After  mature 
deliberation  on  the  subject,  I  have  come  bwdc  to  my  impression 
formed  before  I  beard  Hm  sentence,  that  we  ought  not  to  involve 
the  Army  m  any  great  struggle  on  the  subject. 

To  begin  with.  Stead  has  innumerable  friends  who  worship 
him.  and  wbo  win  agitate  tbe  ommtty.  and  do  so  far  better 
without  us  mixed  up  in  it,  tiam  witb  as.  Indeed,  it  is  a  great 
relief  to  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  us  to  be  out  of  it,  so  that  they  can 
ask  for  a  fevoar  to  Stead,  or  justice,  if  you  like  to  caU  it,  wiiout 
havmg  to  ask  for  us  at  the  same  time.  We  shall  therefore  em- 
baiMM  them  by  mixing  ourselves  up  with  it.  so  that  00  bit 
account  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  remain  separate. 

Again,  there  are  things  in  the  thing  that  are  ver^cfiacreditable 
to  us,  that  is  in  the  way  the  thing  was  done.  The  jury  have 
absolved  us  from  blame,  and  aU  the  Judge  could  rake  up  to  say 
was.  "  that  we  ought  to  have  given  up  the  child,"  which  had  w« 
known  what  he  knows  now  we  would  have  done.  If  we  could 
help  Stead  we  ought  to  do  so,  and  we  wiU  help  him  by  petitiooinK 
or  holding  meetings  (m  (rar  own  Hnes. 

Then  as  to  Jarrett.  the  sentence  is  not  a  heavy  one;  she  has 
no  hard  labour,  her  disease  will  get  her  aU  manner  of  attention  • 

It  IS  posrible  that  she  wffl  be  treated  as  a  int-daas  misdemeanant' 
and  on  the  whole  it  may  really  be  better  for  her  to  be  in  than  out 

Then  again,  she  has  behaved  badly  in  some  respects,  perhaps 
we  cooU  not  expect  anything  else  from  her;  stiU  when  we 
remember  what  she  was,  and  the  notice  that  hat  been  tahcn  at 
her,  she  was  under  vciy  great  obligation  to  us.  It  may  do  her 
soul  good;  she  says  it  win,  and  that  she  wiU  come  out  and  spend 
the  rest  of  her  days  working  for  God.  .  .  .  • 

I  know  what  can  be  said  with  regard  to  a  great  deal  of  this 
and  wffl  taUc  it  over  with  you.  You  say  there  is  nothing  to  b^ 
done.  WeU.  the  independent  pvty  vB  have  a  meeting  in 
Exeter  HaU  and  tiy  and  get  a  Bhhep  la  tl»  chair;  bvtttiy 
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won't  want  us  there,  and  we  can  have  our  meetings,  send  up  our 
petitions;  and  with  regard  to  Jarrett.  I  think  we  may  use  some 
private  influence.  A  letter  from  you  to  the  Home  Secy.,  for 
instance,  might  have  weight ;  but  I  am  hardly  inclined  to  our 
tnrabling  the  Queen  on  the  matter.   I  shaU  see  you  to-morrow. 

The  foUowing  letters  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  addressed 
from  prison  to  his  friend  Bramwell  Booth,  reveal  in  a  rather 
remarkable  way  the  influence  of  religion  upon  his  mind, 
and  in  particular  the  influence  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
Wlliam  Booth  never  understood,  perhaps,  the  ambition  of 
Stead  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  State.  He  did  not 
believe  in  saving  humanity  by  machinery  or  in  the  lump ; 
he  was  unfalteringly  convinced  that  salvation  is  a  single 
and  individual  transaction : 

KotLOWAY, 

Nov.  19,  '85. 

Dear  Bramwell — ^You  are  down  in  the  dumps. 
Don't  be  down  in  the  dumps. 

I  tell  you  my  imprisonment  is  a  great  blessing  and  will  be  a 
greater.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  get  me  out.  Don't 
be  savage  or  indignant  or  ctrntemptuoos  or  anytU^.  but  joyful 
and  grateful  and  willing  to  do  God's  will. 

Poor  'Becca,  I  would  offer  to  change  places  with  her,  but  it 
wonW  be  no  use  and  the  people  would  think  that  the  proposal 
was  merely  made  for  theatricality,  so  I  must  just  hope  and  pray 
that  God  may  be  with  her  where  she  is. 

It  is  no  use  you  trouUfaig  to  come  up  to  HoUoway.  The 
rule  B  in  cast-iron.  Waugh.  Mrs.  Fawcett,  George  Rossel.  and 
Bunting  have  all  beui  peremptorily  refused.  I  see  no  one  only 
Wife,  Talbot,  and  Stout. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  that  the  Glasgow  bailies  have  smt  the 
Freethmker  seller  to  gaol  for  six  days  for  ynur  caricature.  It 
win  do  ham,  and  I  wish  I  could  get  him  out  — i  am,  youis  truly, 

W.  T.  SWAD.  ' 

HouowAY  Fkoos, 
D»e.  13,  '8$. 

Dear  Bramwell— I  more  and  more  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  am  a  very  spoiled  child  of  Divine  Goodness ;  I  have  fax 
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more  than  my  share.  I  am  happier  ir.  prison  than  ever  I  have 
been  out  of  it,  and  you  poor  peqde  vrbo  are  free  an  planed  with 
m  health  and  an  kinds  of  afflictions. 

I  am  in  a  little  Heaven  15  feet  square,  wooderfolly  upUfted 
and  jubilant.  A  wonder  with  aU  who  come  to  see  me  for  niy 
exceeding  high  spirits  and  abnost  riotous  joyfulness. 

I  am  working  like  a  slave,  in  first-rate  health  and  fall  (rf 
themes  and  plans  and  hopes  and  faiths. 

I  wish  you  could  come  and  see  me  for  half  an  hour.  It 
would  do  you  good,  only  it  ini|^  make  yoo  oivioas  and  sad  that 
you  were  not  in  gaol. 

I  have  never  in  all  my  life  felt  such  a  strong  jmsentiment 
and  consdous  foreknowledge  of  coming  power  and  infhience  aU 
over  the  world.  How  it  is  to  come  to  pass  I  don't  know.  But 
it  is  coming  soon.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  to  gaol  again  to 
be  saved  from  a  mob  that  wffl  try  to  kill  me.  and  then  after  a 
further  period  the  mob  will  clutch  me  before  I  can  get  to  sudi  a 
safe  shelter  as  this;  my  work  being  done,  the  mob  wiU  kiU  me  and 
my  memory  and  deHh  wiD  raise  up  far  more  workers  than  my  life 
has  done,  so  the  good  work  wifl  go  on. 

All  this  is  very  present  to  me.  But  altho'  I  am  as  ever 
strongly  drawn  to  the  Army  and  more  than  ever  penetrated 
by  the  thought  thatlamnotftttotiethe  shoelaces  ai  the 
humblest  of  your  cadets,  I  am  not  going  to  join  the  Anny.  My 
wwk  lies  otherwhere.  A  great  idea  and  luminous  has  dawned 
upon  me  in  the  sditnde  here  that  my  woric,  tiiat  is  to  say 
the  work  God  wants  me  for,  is  to  raise  up  a  band  of  men  and 
women  who  wiU  labour  to  save  En^d  and  coUective  humanity 
and  the  kingdom  of  this  woiid  with—say  a  tenth  part  of  the 
same  zeal  and  devotion  that  you  Army  people  show  in  saving 
individuals.  We  want  a  revival  of  dvic  virtue,  of  patriotic 
religion,  of  the  Salvation  of  the  State  and  its  political  and 
cdlective  action.  You  look  after  the  individual  It  is  right 
it  is  the  root  of  all  But  I  k)ok  after  the  composite  and  col- 
lectivB  mdividaals.  I  want  to  organize  a  Salvation  Army  of 
a  secular  sort  with  a  religious  spirit  in  it,  and  if  God  wants  it 
done  and  He  thinks  that  I  am  the  man  lor  the  job  "  I'm  game," 
as  the  saying  is. 

I  have  just  read  The  SalvaHon  War  for  1884  through  at  a 
sitting.  I  think  yoo  had  better  semi  me  an  yonr  "  Waa."  Ify 
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chapter  on  you  and  your  work  must  necesuiily  bear  landy  on 
the  Woman  ride  of  h. 

Pray  for  me— not  in  generalibus—ihert  are  lots  doing  that, 
but  that  in  writing  about  the  Army  in  the  third  Chapter  of  the 
Epiao^  about  tbe  new  CroMde  I  may  say  just  the  right  thing 
to  help  you  in  the  li^  way.  .  .  .—I  am,  yours  in  great  peaee 
and  joy.  W.  T.  Stead. 

P.S.— Report  how  Leoni  is  getting  on.  Is  she  saved  yet  ? 
Is  there  anybody  you  know  who  could  do  anything  for  Norral's 
daughter— that  policeman,  you  know,  who  seduced  his  daughter  ? 
Was  going  to  drown  herself,  and  Mrs.  Butler  had  her.  The  man 
has  bolted  and  the  woman  is  hanging  aimlessly  on  P.M.G., 
threatening  to  go  to  Lloyds  and  tell  them  how  tibe  PM.G.  \m 
exposed  and  ruined  her  husband.  Gibbons,  etc  She  is  thirty- 
two  and  very  helplesslj'  useless. 


CHAPTER  V 
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Mrs.  Booth's  health,  which  had  always  been  indifferent, 
grew  slowly  worse  after  1884.  She  enjoyed  long  spells  of 
energy  and  was  often  free  from  distress;  occarinially. 
too,  enthusiasm  for  a  new  remedy  or  a  fresh  treatment 
deceived  her  as  to  the  real  character  of  her  sufferings. 
But  she  was  carrying  about  with  her  the  seeds  of  inevit- 
able death. 

There  is  something  extremely  pathetic  in  this  long, 
(rib^nate,  and  courageous  stnige^  of  Catherine  Booth.  No 

woman  that  ever  Uved,  I  suppose,  believed  more  implicitly 
in  the  unlimited  power  of  prayer  and  in  the  perpetual  inter- 
position of  Divfaie  Providence;  slw  relied  far  more  on 
heavenly  control  than  did  WiBiaffl  Booth,  who  held  that 
God  manifests  His  mercy  in  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
that  doctor  and  surgeon  may  be  the  means  whereby  the 
Almighty  answers  the  supphcations  of  humanity.  To 
Catherine  Booth,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  was  there 
something  suspicious  about  the  medical  profession,  but  she 
even  regarded  the  anodynes  of  sdenoe  as  cowardly.  God 
sent  the  sickness;  God  could  remove  the  sickness  if  He 
would ;  at  any  rate,  to  bear  the  sickness  without  murmur 
was  the  ctear  and  bonnden  duty  of  His  iaitiUnl  duldren.. 

But,  unknown  to  everybody,  Catherine  Booth  was 
smitten  with  cancer — cancer,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  of  a 
most  malignant  and  painful  order ;  all  her  prayers,  and  all 
the  force  and  rigidity  of  her  faith,  though  it  helped  her  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  bearing  of  her  suftefiag,  oonid 
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neither  arrest  the  deadly  march  of  the  diieaM  nor  abAts 
om  of  its  agonies.  ™"  ***** 

It  was  inevitable  that  she  should  suffer,  and  sometime 

lZ,  w?.^'^°^'         *  inquietude  of  mind,  an 

kriUbihty  of  bar  nerves,  the  very  suppression  of  which  by 
her  splendid  will  not  only  tried  her  strength  bnt  left  hw 

ll^Z  '^^^  °^  susceptibility  sometimes 

almost  M  painful  for  others  as  it  must  always  have  been 
for  herself  Noise  became  a  torture  to  her.  She  stminrled 
with  all  the  force  of  her  heroic  nature  and  with  all  the 
enwgy  of  her  unquestioning  faith,  to  suppiess  her  irrita- 
bility; and  she  did  suppress  it  so  far  that  it  never  once 
b^e  irascibility ;  but  her  condition  as  the  years  advanced 
became  more  and  more  nervous,  more  and  more  trying 

Her  struggle  mth  disease  was  like  the  struggle  of  rehgion 
in  that  penod  of  profound  transition.   She  clung  to  an 
'^lTLu°^°\t  Providence  which  all  the  sternest  facts 
of  life  behed.  With  the  refutation  of  this  idea  burning 
and  consuming  her  body,  she  stiO  proclaimed  that  fedtb 
Scicuc*^  might  reveal  the  laws  of  creative  evolution,  histon^ 
nu^  I>»>^.^.  rise  of  man— apparently  self-aided— from 
savagery  to  civilization,  theology  itself  might  discover  in  the 
£2r"!.^L5f  '°«»™»tio»»  a  larger  and,  as  some  thought  a 
ttuer  interpretation  of  God's  character  and  purpose  •  but  to 
Cathenne  Booth,  in  whose  wounded  body  and  heroic  soul 
sconce,  history,  and  theology  could  have  found  convincing 
evidwice  for  their  resistless  logic,  the  old  faith  was  still  the 
true  faith,  the  old  notion  of  an  interposing  Providence  was 
still  the  only  true  notion,  and  she  was  ready  to  die  in  the 
pangs  of  excruciating  torture  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  this 
traditional  aspect  of  religion. 

Men  have  now  passed  from  the  dark  Deism  of  that 
generation  to  a  Theism  which,  whether  it  be  truer  or  not 
at  least  commends  itself  to  science  and  philosophy ;  man- 
kind is  more  anxious  and  eager  to  discover  the  truth  of 
things  than  to  estabUsh  the  theses  or  defend  the  creeds  of  its 
ancestry;  but  those  most  conscious  now  of  the  freedom  of 
truth,  most  happy  in  the  enlargement  of  spiritual  vision 
most  certain  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Christ  Spirit' 
wiU  be  the  first  to  admire  the  tenacity  and  heroic  stub- 
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bomness  with  which  the  soul  of  Catherine  Booth  clung  to 
that  phase  of  religion  with  which,  to  so  many  rmhlt  souls 
—men,  for  exanq»le,  like  Lord  SbahsOmy  and  Lord 
Radstock— appeared  to  be  booad  up  the  health  and  lalva- 

tion  of  mankind. 

To  admire  such  heroism  at  a  distance  is  not  difficult ; 
but  to  If  <^e  side  by  side  with  it,  day  after  day,  year  altar 
year,  is  uifficult  to  the  point  of  torture.  And  when  we 
remember  that  she  who  suffered  so  terribly  and  he  who 
comforted  and  consoled  so  diligently,  were  engaged  in 
proclaiming  to  the  indifferent  masses  of  the  world  God's 
longing  to  help,  God's  passionate  desire  to  heal  and  restore, 
we  may  fafaidy  reattse  the  sool  of  their  tragedy,  so  full  of 
pathos,  so  shot  with  irony. 

The  more  one  studies  this  period  of  William  Booth's 
life  the  more  is  oor  pity  stirred,  and  onr  deaiie  hei|^tened 
and  intensified  to  get  at  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  man. 
He  was  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  moving  with  speed  to  an 
afaiMMt  w(^d-wide  victory  of  his  canse ;  at  the  same  time 
he  was  the  mark  i.f  every  suspicion  and  every  calimmy  that 
sectarian  and  atu  ist^r'al  enmity  could  suggest;  and  in  his 
home,  hidden  fron^  e'  es  of  the  world,  there  was  this 
tragedy  of  the  bel  /  .  .  ;  iiis  son!  tofindng.  in  spite  of  his 
prayers,  in  spite  of  1  r  prayers,  suffering  8'=;  the  years 
advanced  the  very  sharpest  of  pain,  and  refusing  to  Relieve 
tiiat  God  would  fail  her. 

A  lady  who  remembers  the  family  life  of  the  Booths  at 
this  time,  when  I  asked  for  a  descripticii  of  the  h(Mne,  re- 
with  a  smile, "  It  wn".  like  a  raihray- station  "  And  slw 
proceeded  to  tell  me  thai  .ne  of  the  distresses  of  Catherine 
Booth  in  her  later  years  ^vas  the  sacrifice  of  her  once  orderly 
home  to  the  insistent  demands  of  the  Salvatkm  Army. 

"  Mrs.  Booth,"  she  said  to  me,  "  was  an  admirable 
manager,  and  while  the  family  lived  in  Gore  Road  she 
contndled  the  honsahdd  and  kept  things  in  wonderful 
order.  But  with  the  move  from  Clapton  Conunon  to 
Rookwood,  another  house  in  Clapton,  in  1885,  the  char- 
acter of  the  house  gradually  changed.  Everything  had  to 
give  way  to  the  Army.  Family  life,  I  may  say,  vanished 
at  <me       into  the  mouth  ci  the  Amy.  At  any  rate,  the 
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games  and  fun  which  had  enUvened  the  children's  evenings 
vanished  for  ever.   OccasionaUy  a  game  of  croquet  was 
played  in  the  garden,  and  the  General,  who  never  looked  on 
at  anything,  would  field  the  balls  '  to  help  things  along ' 
But  there  was  very  Uttle  play  of  any  kind.  The  Genml 
you  see,  was  organizing  from  morning  to  night— with  an 
immense  correspondence;  Mrs.  Booth  was  preaching  or 
giving  addresses  up  and  down  the  country;  BramweU 
Ballington.  and  Catherine  and  Emma  were  all  engaged  in 
public  work ;  the  younger  chUdren  were  helping  the  Army 
at  home  and  longing  to  be  fuU-fledged  Salvationists.  To 
visit  the  Booths  in  those  days  was  to  find  yourself  in  a  vor- 
tex.  But  I  reaUy  cannot  liken  the  house  to  anything  better 
than  a  railway-station.    There  was  a  ceaseless  coming 
and  going.   Something  was  always  happening ;  some^g 
was  always  going  to  happen.   On  every  side  there  wasa 
rush,  a  bustle,  and  a  commotion.   People  called,  telegrams 
arrived,  messengers  came  and  went.   Meals  were  served 
when  they  could  be  served,  and  were  bolted  rather  than 
eaten.   Some  one  was  starting  on  a  journey ;  some  one  was 
amving ;  and  some  one  else  was  arriving  only  to  start  off 
immediately.   You  cannot  imagine  the  agitation  And 
poor  Mrs.  Booth,  to  whom  order  and  discipline  had  ever 
been  essentials  in  life,  looked  on  in  despair  at  all  this  and 
gneved  because  to  direct  such  a  storm  was  now  beyond 
her  powers.   There  was  httle  attention  to  meals ;  no  mend- 
ing of  stockings ;  no  care  of  fnmituie.   It  was  bad  for  the 
rest  of  the  famUy,  and  poor  Mrs.  Booth  knew  it,  and  giieved 
over  it." 

William  Booth  gave  a  description  of  these  new  houses  on 
Clapton  Common  to  Mr.  Henry  Reed,  in  breaking  the  news 
that  he  had  purchased  one  of  them  for  /x,a6o.  becanae  his 
wife  "longed  after  "it:  «. 


They  kxdc  on  to  tiie  Common,  and  the  tram-ca»  y— »*^g  in 
tl«  dirtance.  the  children  at  play,  the  cows  graiing.  dogs  swim, 
miog  about  the  pond,  aU  together  make  the  look-out  quite  Uvely 
and  tUs  suits  my  dear  wife's  brain  and  helps  her  through  manv 
an  otherwke  sad  hoar.  ' 

It  was  first  in  this  house  on  CIi^>ton  Common,  and  then 
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at  Rodcwood,  that  the  Booths  fashioned  the  Salvation  Army 
during  the  most  critical  years  of  its  existence,  struggling  at 
the  same  time  to  live  their  family  life.  The  girls,  we  are 
told,  were  not  "  domesticated  "  ;  and  their  bedrooms  are 
Ukened  to  offices— used  only  for  the  badness  of  Ufe.  It  is 
at  this  period,  too,  that  one  catches  glimpses  of  William 
Booth  which  reveal  some  of  the  most  interesting  a^>ects  of 
his  character.  Outside  the  pages  of  Charies  Dickens  no 
such  household,  I  am  incUned  to  think,  ever  existed,  nor 
in  any  suburb  of  London,  we  may  confidently  guess,  has 
a  more  remarkable  family  ever  been  gathered  under  one 
roof. 

William  Booth  was  the  central  figure  and  the  master  of 
the  household.  He  inspued  one,  a  visitor  to  the  home  tells 
me,  with  awe.  But  if  at  one  moment  he  was  blazing  away 
at  some  unfortunate  follower  for  stupidity  or  disobedience 
in  his  half-testy  and  half-humorous  way,  at  the  next  he  was 
comforting  one  of  his  younger  children,  or  tending  his  delicate 
wife,  or  encouraging  in  the  privacy  of  his  study  a  penitent 
backsUder.  Every  report  of  that  period  shows  him  as  the 
Ufe  and  soul  of  the  house— sinnetimes  the  stormful  life  and 
the  tempestuous  soul,  sometimes  the  most  tender  and  gentle 
soul— but  always  the  visible  head  and  authentic  master. 
His  departures  put  everything  into  agitation ;  his  arrival 
home  was  Uke  the  coming  of  a  whirlwind.  In  his  bedio(Hn. 
where  he  kept  a  desk,  he  held  important  conferences ;  at 
the  l»eakfast-tabte  he  examined  his  private  correspondence ; 
in  his  study  he  gave  interviews  to  newspaper  reporters] 
composed  hymns,  wrote  sermons,  drafted  regulations  and 
manifestoes,  edited  proofs,  and  encouraged  his  disciples. 
The  Army  was  spreading  across  the  worikl,  but  it  was 
attacked  on  every  side.  And  while  this  extraordinary  man, 
suffering  in  body  and  mind,  was  directing  the  fortunes  of 
his  Army,  answering  its  enemies,  and  composing  its  internal 
troubles,  he  was  also  comforting  his  stricken  wife  and  fight- 
ing, very  often  amid  great  spiritual  tempests,  for  the  strength 
and  conscdatioo  ot  a  miide  Isith. 

It  is  part  of  his  tragedy  that  he  was  occasionally  visited 
during  these  difficult  years  by  that  edipse  of  faith  which 
neither  mystic  nor  saint  (so  far  as  I  know)  has  ever  escaped 
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plunging  out  of  unearthly  light  into  darkness  black  as  death, 
losing  the  sense  of  spiritual  reality,  and  feeUng  himself  not 
only  forsaken  of  God  but  inhabiting  a  universe  where  God 
is  not.  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  ?  is  a  cry  which  Ihu  been 
wrung  from  the  souls  of  honest  saints  down  all  the  ages. 
To  the  mystic  this  terrible  experience  is  so  well  known  that 
It  has  lost  its  terrors,  and  he  waits  with  folded  hands  and 
quiet  breast  for  the  return  of  the  Ught ;  but  to  WiUiam 
Booth,  the  man  of  action,  who  knew  little  of  the  literature 
of  mysticism,  and  who  had  rather  taken  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  by  storm  than  entered  its  gates  with  joy,  this  dark- 
ness of  the  soul  was  a  symptom  of  something  wrong  within, 
and  he  agonized  in  his  "  might  of  the  soul "  and  rent  his 
heart  with  hands  of  violence. 

His  sufferings  were  hidden  from  the  world.   No  evan- 
gelist was  ever  so  impersonal.   If  he  had  stories  to  tell  in 
public,  they  were  the  stories  of  other  people.   If  he  «i- 
couraged  other  men  to  bare  their  bosoms  to  the  world,  his 
own  inmost  bosom  was  shrouded  by  something  more  painful 
than  reticence  or  restraint.    Few  men  who  have  lived  so 
public  a  hfe  ever  had  more  soul-sides.    He  showed  to  the 
man  of  the  worid  one  aspect  of  his  character,  another  to 
the  diplomatist  who  would  i^;[otiate  with  him,  <motIm  to 
the  joumahst  who  came  to  him  for  an  interview,  another 
to  the  vast  congregations  he  addressed  all  ov»  the  world. 
But  while  he  was  tolerant  and  gaaaHm  and  accommodat- 
ing with  the  man  of  the  worid,  and  white  1m  was  a  thun- 
derer  armed  with  the  bolts  of  Jehovah  when  he  addressed  a 
OMigregaticm,  cmly  to  his  wife,  and  occasionally  to  some  of 
his  children,  did  he  reveal  that  side  of  his  soul  whidi  mm 
than  any  other  reveakd  the  tide  of  his  spiritual  existence. 

It  was  in  his  honw  that  he  burst  into  tears  over  the 
sufferings  of  dtUdmi.  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the  destittt^ 
tion  of  the  poor.  It  was  in  his  home  that  he  dreamed  his 
great  dream  of  evangeliziM  the  whole  world,  and  wrestled 
on  his  knees  in  spiritwi  ilrtimiiiii  lot  ^  vital  mmt 
of  God's  existence.  It  was  here,  too,  that  he  sp^nt  long 
hours  at  the  bedside  of  his  stricken  wife,  praying  with  h»t 
consoling  h«,  ocmsi;^  with  hff,  ^  woong  hei  mth  a 

kvtt'stMdKness.  viMt^wmmmmmmmtfiifm 
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frankly  uttered  himself ;  and  it  was  here,  far  more  than  on 
pubhc  platforms  or  at  the  Headquarters  in  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  that  he  stamped  upon  his  Army  of  Salvation  the 
impress  of  his  strong  and  stormful  personality. 

The  family  was  now  beyond  the  stage  of  childhood ;  the 
older  ones  were  aheady  in  what  they  caUed  the  firing-line. 
No  sign  m  the  early  'eighties  was  visible  of  those  ruptures 
which  were  later  on  to  tear  the  heart-strings  of  this  vehement 
but  tender  nature.  He  gave  his  orders,  and  they  were 
obeyed ;  he  punished,  and  no  murmur  of  mutiny  was  heard 
With  chUdren  remarkable  and  headrtrong,  full  of  his  own 
turbulence  and  his  own  genius,  he  was  nevcKthtiess  ti» 
unquestioned  head  and  the  supreme  autocrat. 

Bramwell  Booth,  who  married  in  1882,  Uved  close  at 
hand  and  spent  more  hours  of  his  Ufe  at  the  side  of  his  father 
than  m  his  own  home.  Commissioner  Railton  also  lived 
ck)se  at  hand  and  was  in  constant  attendance,  ahnost  a 
member  of  the  famUy.  BaUington  Booth,  taU.  hmdsome, 
and  fiery,  was  now  an  evangeUst  rejoicing  in  the  popularity 
which  everywhere  manifested  itself  at  his  appearance 
Catherme  Booth,  doing  hard  work  in  Fiance,  was  suffering 
persecution  of  an  odious  kind  in  Switzerland;  Emma 
Booth,  singularly  able  and  attractive,  was  ahnost  as  pas- 
sionate an  evangehst  as  her  MMither;  Herbert  Booth  was 
just  beginning  work  and  composing  Salvation  hymns  and 
Salvation  music ;  Eva  and  Lucy  Booth,  at  present  too 
youBf  for  Ike  fcay,  «vi(M  their  time  between  the  duUness 
<»  a  governess  and  the  whirl  of  Salvationism. 

T^re  was  now  no  game  of  "  Fox  and  Geese  "  in  that 
ammmtM;  m  nmp  ^o-  supper,  no  silkworms  and 
rabbits  m  the  garden.   The  bell  was  always  ringing.  lfes> 

•^•^  *^  Work  was  inces- 

•Mt  fmm  momtnf  to  night.  When  the  General  was  at 
home  for  Che  whole  day,  there  wm  iflcnee  in  the  house 
during  the  eariy  afternoon,  for.  whatever  the  business  on 
^nd  might  1,..,  his  nap  after  the  aud-day  dinner  was  a  rule 
of  existence  But  lor  the  rast  of  tiw  day  you  huxA  the 
y^ger  childi. ,   murmuring  their  lessons  m  mt  room 
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Mrs.  Booth's  unresting  pen  in  a  fourth.  Some  one  was 

always  standing  on  the  doorstep,  food  was  always  being 
prepared  in  the  kitchen,  portmanteaux  were  always  being 
packed,  and  cabs  were  always  arriving  and  departing. 

There  were  still  pets  in  this  household — a  dog,  a  canary, 
and  cats.  Eva  Booth  tells  me  that  she  never  remembers 
her  home  without  a  cat.  The  dog  at  this  time  belonged  to 
Eva,  a  child  very  dear  to  her  father.  It  was  a  retriever, 
and  went  by  the  name  of  Nelson.  One  unlucky  day  an  old 
charwoman— one  of  the  odd  characters  whom  Mrs.  Booth  was 
for  ever  discovering  and  introducing  into  her  household — 
ventured  to  strike  Eva  Booth  for  pulling  at  some  washed 
blankets  which  she  had  hung  but  a  moment  before  to  dry 
on  a  line  in  the  back-garden.  The  dog,  resenting  this  action, 
flew  at  the  old  creature  and  bit  her  in  the  arm.  Orders  were 
issued  that  Nelscm  should  be  shot. 

The  giief  (rf  Wm  was  wild  and  po^fumt.  She  tells  me 
she  felt  that  her  heart  was  broken  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
work  the  General  found  time  to  comfort  the  child.  He 
sent  for  her  earfy  m  tlw  manii^  and  had  her  to  breakfast 
alone  with  himself ;  then  she  was  told  to  put  on  her  hat, 
and  he  carried  her  ofi  with  him  to  the  City,  telling  her  stories 
all  the  way  ahaat  Welsh  ponies.  He  kept  her  at  his  sicte 
throughout  the  day.  and  brmight  her  back  in  his  cab,  still 
telMag  stories,  late  in  the  evening.  And,  in  secret,  he  gave 
orders  for  Nelson  to  be  converted  into  a  rug,  and  when  the 
nag  arrived  he  gave  it  to  the  child  as  a  surprise,  telling  her 
tiuit  she  should  keep  it  for  her  own.  But  at  sight  of  Nelson 
■i  this  pathetic  condition  Eva  burst  into  tears.  The 
Owwral  iKdced  on  for  a  moment  with  a  lugubrious  expres- 
sion. Then  he  exclaimed,  "  Never  mind,  never  mind  !  " 
and  looking  about  him,  called  out,  "  Here,  somebody  ,*  take 
it  away !  "  and  kicked  tins  rug  out  of  the  child's  offended 
light. 

The  canary  also  belonged  to  Eva,  and  was  so  devoted  to 
her  that  it  would  feed  bam  her  lips.  This  devotion  was, 
however,  of  a  jealous  nature.  When  the  General  kissed  his 
daughter  the  canary  would  fly  at  him,  beating  its  wings 
agaiast  Ms  face~-a  prtrtest  which  always  amused  him.  He 
lowed  al  hk  ekildrai  wttii  a  wnklerfu]  toidwnew  whkh 
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7^  55.  breaking  free  from  the  obsession  of  his  woilc 
to  indulge  itself  in  the  simpKcities  of  domestic  affection. 

In  the  midst  of  his  work  he  would  find  time  for  brief 
confidences  with  his  children.  A  phrase  with  him  in  those 
days  was,  "  Gossip  to  me  a  bit."  as  if  he  refreshed  himself 
after  the  strain  of  his  labours  in  listening  to  the  chatter  of 
the  young  folks  He  really  did  listen  to  their  tales,  and 
reaUy  did  feel  interest  in  their  concernments. 

When  a  dog  belonging  to  the  house  had  puppies,  he  took 
tva  on  his  knee,  who  was  greatly  excited  by  the  proceeding 
and  said,  "  Now.  teU  me  all  about  it."  On  one  occasion  a 
kitten  was  lost,  and  the  General,  hearing  its  mother  crying 
for  It  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  got  up  from  his  bed  and 
searched  tiU  three  o'clock,  finding  the  lost  kitten  at  last 
under  a  wash-tub. 

He  was  a  man  who  not  only  loved  with  his  whole  heart 
bKt  who  loved  to  be  loved.   In  his  letters  to  this  daughter 
years  he  was  always,  she  tells  me,  "  clamouring  for 

°5  acquaintance  from  Nottingham  who  called  to  see 
VTiUiam  Booth  in  the  City,  in  the  'eighties,  full  of  admiration 
and  hero-worship— for  the  Salvation  Army  had  realized  his 
own  dream  of  the  Church  MiUtant-gives  me  a  i»ther 
dolefiJ  half-humorous,  and  yet  an  informing  account  of 
tte  visit.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  Headquarters  was 
the  atmo^here  of  business.  I  was  conducted  to  a  small 
^  v*J^^  waiting-room— a  kind  of  rabbit-hutch.  As  T 
^ted  ttere,  I  could  hear  a  man  next  door  dictating  a  letter 
His  voice  was  hard,  his  deUvery  was  quick  and  conmiercial 
^1^^  ^  General  it  was  to  find  him 

a  flurried  and  busy  man,  with  no  time  to  waste,  and  no 
mchnation  to  discuss  spiritual  matteis.  I  had  so  much  to 
say ;  and  he  so  little  time  to  spare.  I  went  away  entirdv 
out  of  love  with  the  Army,  and  it  was  not  till  many 
years  Uter  that  I  came  to  understand  the  exigencies  of  so 
enormous  an  organization." 

William  Booth,  one  can  weU  imagine,  with  his  great 
dream  of  evangeUring  the  worM.  had  no  time  at  all  for 
cunous  discussions  on  doctrines,  even  of  Entire  Sanctifi- 
cation.   Nevertheless  we  must  agree  that  the  mechanical 

VOL.  n  y 
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stress  of  religious  organizatioii  is  disagreeable,  and  that  even 

in  so  holy  and  splendid  an  ambition  as  seeking  to  gain  the 
whole  world  for  religion  it  is  unhappily  possible  for  a  man 
to  lose  his  own  soul  alive.  William  Booth  was  not  blind 
to  this  danger.  There  were  moments  in  his  Ufe,  as  he  himself 
told  me,  when  he  looked  away  from  the  mechanism  of 
evangeUzation  and  desired  acquaintance  with  the  large 
serraities  of  mysticism.  He  would  remind  others  of  the 
sanctity  of  spiritual  things  in  the  midst  of  his  organization 
by  interjected  prayer,  praying  himself  with  two  or  three 
in  his  own  office,  and  omunanding  all  those  engaged  at 
Headquarters  to  cease  work  and  pray  for  the  blessing  of 
God.  But  a  man  whose  work  was  spreading  all  over  the 
world  as  his  was  spreading  at  that  time,  and  who  knew 
as  sharply  and  decisively  as  he  knew  the  miseries  and 
iniquities  of  mankind,  would  naturally  postpone  mysticism 
for  a  future  day,  for  some  expected,  longed-for,  and  never- 
to-be-realized  vacation.  The  immediate  necessity  was  for 
ever  under  his  eyes. 

He  had  discovered  that  men  rescued  from  sin  could  be 
made  the  most  successful  rescuers  of  sinful  men.  He  had 
the  services  of  such  men,  a  constantly  increasing  host, 
entirely  at  his  disposal.  Between  what  he  had  already 
attained  and  a  victory  wide  as  the  world  itself  there  was 
now  but  one  barrier — the  lack  of  money.  He  became,  and 
no  one  can  wonder  at  it,  more  and  more  set  upon  the 
difficult  business  of  rai»ng  the  wind,  and  to  raise  the  wind 
one  mmt  be  himself  something  of  a  cyclone. 

Every  one  who  knew  WiUiam  Booth  intimately  could 
not  fail  to  realize  that  he  was  by  nature  not  only  a  very 
acute  and  able  man  of  business — that  is  to  say,  a  practical 
and  hard-headed  man  of  affairs — but  something  of  a  show- 
man. He  had  a  genius  for  making  a  noise  in  the  world. 
He  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  not  only  because  it  served 
a  perfectly  righteous  purpose,  but  because  it  was  his  nature 
to  attract  attention  and  to  arouse  interest.  He  had  no 
reticences  in  this  matter.  The  world  was  "  a  perishing 
world  "  ;  to  shout  in  its  ear,  to  wave  a  danger-signal  under 
its  eyes,  to  strike  it,  back  and  front,  to  do  any  conceivable 
thing  that  would  wake  it  fnnn  its  sleep  of  death,  this  was 
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not  only  a  manilest  duty,  but  a  fine,  valiant,  and  glorious 

way  of  spending  life.  However,  one  must  be  careful  to 
observe  that  this  showman  of  religion  did  not  beat  his  big 
drum  to  get  into  his  own  cap  the  pennies  of  simple  and  foolish 
people.  He  threw  himself  into  poverty  with  a  real  passion. 
He  embraced  hardship  and  persecution  with  an  infinite 
zest.  He  demanded  of  all  who  would  follow  him  suffering 
and  self-sacrifice.  There  was  nothing  mean  nor  base  in 
his  soul ;  a  man  might  shudder  at  his  methods,  yet  could 
do  nothing  but  pay  reverence  to  his  sincerity.  Even  when 
he  permitted  himself  to  use  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  in 
his  relations  with  certain  rich  men,  his  object  was  to  enrich 
others,  not  himself.  He  refused  gifts  for  himself  again  and 
again.  He  ordered  his  whole  family  into  the  firing-line, 
and  gave  those  whom  he  most  loved  and  cherished  into  the 
arms  of  poverty  and  suffering.  He  converted  his  home 
into  "  a  railway-station,"  made  his  diildren  the  outcasts  of 
religion,  and  used  every  scrap  of  his  wife's  vanishing  strength 
for  the  furtherance  of  God's  Kingdom.  And  himself  a 
dyspeptic,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  no  one  was 
more  full  of  energy  than  he.  no  one  more  impatient  of 
excuses  and  laziness,  no  one  more  ready  to  go  where  the 
fight  was  hardest.  He  loved  his  life,  and  he  believed  with 
all  his  heart  that  God  had  given  into  his  hands  the  key  <rf 
salvation. 

His  sense  of  humour  helped  to  keep  him  going.  He  was 
hotly  indignant  when  persecuticms  were  cruel  and  malicious, 
but  for  the  ordinary  attacks  and  criticisms  of  the  world  he 
was  alwa)rs  ready  with  the  defence  of  good-humom«d 
laughter.  "They  only  hdp  to  advertize  us,"  he  would 
say.  Any  man  who  wanted  to  bang  his  drum  for  him  was 
welcome  to  do  so.  The  great  thing  with  him  in  those  days 
was  to  keep  the  drum  beating,  to  be  for  ever  in  the  pubhc 
eye,  to  be  for  ever  a  vital  and  striking  part  of  national 
existence.  His  wisdom  told  him  that  a  great  spiritual 
offensive  must  never  degenerate  into  or  wear  the  appearance 
of  a  truce.  One  may  say  that  he  spent  some  hours  of  evoy 
day  in  watching  for  strings  to  wUch  he  might  attach  his 
kite  of  Salvation. 

And  this  <^sh  man,  fighting  his  great  battle  with  the 
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^ole  worid,  hidiiig  the  terrible  tragedy  of  his  heart  from 
mankind,  and  goiag  doggedly,  stubbornly  forward  on  hit 
own  way,  would  now  and  then  look  at  himself  in  the  glass 
and  smile  grimly  at  his  tattered  state,  his  woeful  poverty. 
"  I  do  hope  the  man  will  bring  my  trousers,"  he  wrote  to 
Bramwell,  1883,  from  a  hydropathic  establishment  in  Bushey 
Park.  "  I  am  disgraceful.  Also  post  me  a  set  of  studs  for 
shirt  front,  and  a  coOar-stud— « Itdr  sise.  This  is  short  and 
punishes  my  fingers.  My  coat  is  disgraceful,  but  I  am  not 
building  a  reputation  on  clothes — otherwise,  what  a  fall 
there  would  be."  Thronghout  his  lettm  of  this  poiod  we 
find  constantly  the  phrases :  "  I  am  well,  but  very  tired  "  ; 
"  I  am  awfully  tired  " ;  "  this  has  been  a  heavy  lift " ; 
"  I  must  have  a  little  rest  somehow.  Where  and  kcw  ?  " 

In  one  of  his  letters  (1884)  he  gives  an  ammiiig  aooount 
of  a  provincial  meeting : 

For  crowds  and  friendliness  among  the  veiy  potH:  and  among 
the  shopkeepers  it  was  a  long  way  ahead  of  tiie  last  one  I  had, 
which  was  certainly  a  superb  affair.  The  roughs  wanted  to  take 
the  horses  out  when  we  started,  to  draw  the  carriage,  which  of 
course  I  refused  to  allow,  thinking  they  might  not  draw  us 
smoothly,  and  not  quite  certain  where  they  would  land  ns— 
chiefly  because  of  the  occasion  it  would  give  our  pious  friends 
for  cavil  I  Manuna  did  the  ride  well  until  the  last,  when,  after 
the  march  past,  which  was  the  worst  managed  thing  of  the  lot, 
as  the  carriage  was  trotting  fast  away  a  lot  of  fellows  would  cling 
to  the  carriage ;  one  fell  and  the  wheels  went  over  him,  and 
Mamma  saw  him  pkked  up  and  carried  off.  On  enquiries  at  the 
Infirmary  thh  doctofs  rqMrt  he  was  too  dnmk  to  ^  tiM  extent 
of  his  injuries ! 

For  the  rest,  his  letters  are  ahnost  entirely  concerned 
with  bnsines}.  Wherever  he  went  at  this  time  telegrams, 
messengers,  and  communications  from  Headquarters  pursued 
him.  No  one  there,  not  even  the  loved  and  trusted  Bramwell, 
ventured  on  any  important  departure  without  his  orders. 
And  when  he  returned  from  his  triumphant  tours  it  was  to 
find  a  congestion  of  business  awaiting  him  at  Headquarters, 
visitors  at  home,  attacks  to  be  answered,  an  ofiended 
follower  to  be  nullified,  and  the  woman  whcnn  he  loved 
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beyond  everything  else  on  earth  linking 
visibly  into  the  shadows  of  death. 

We  might  ataKwt  say  that  he  faahioiied  the  Salvation 
Army— for  these  were  the  years  that  witnessed  the  deter- 
mination of  its  international  character— at  the  open  snve 
of  hit  wife. 

His  one  exhilaration  in  his  home-life  was  music.  In 
his  bedroom  conferences  with  Bramwell  he  talked  nothing 
but  badness ;  at  table,  conversation  usually  turned  on  the 
lighter  side  of  business,  or  else  some  discussion  would  take 
place  about  hydropathy  or  v^tarianism ;  but  occasionally 
the  autocrat  of  this  household  would  call  for  music,  and  his 
children,  nearly  all  of  whom  could  play  by  ear,  woukl  run 
with  excitement  to  the  piano.  Then  an  hour  passed  with 
joy  and  pleasure.  This  music  was  always  evangelical 
music,  and  when  a  new  tune  had  been  discovered  or  com- 
posed by  Herbert,  the  eagerness  to  hear  it,  the  enthusiasm 
to  learn  it,  and  the  freedom  with  which  criticism  was 
expressed  gave  vigour  and  vivacity  to  the  party. 

Music  was  still  the  chief  pleasure  of  William  Booth. 
He  might  not  now  run  whistling  upstairs  or  sing  as  he  dressed, 
but  when  he  was  able  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  his  work,' 
and  his  wife  was  able  to  bear  the  sound,  he  would  call  his 
children  about  him  at  the  piano,  and  they  would  sing  till 
it  was  time  for  bed 
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IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  PILGRIM  FATHER 
X886-Z887 

At  the  age  of  fifty-seven  William  Booth  made  his  first  visit 
to  foreign  countries 

Quite  simply  and  naturally,  by  the  emigration  to  the 
United  States  of  a  Salvationist  family,  in  t}"'  vear  1879,  the 
Army  had  planted  itself  on  American  soil.  Letters  from 
the  man  arrived  at  Headquarters  in  London  describing  the 
conditions  of  his  new  environment  and  pleading  for  support. 
After  some  persuasion  WilHam  Booth  Iwd  agreed  to  send 
an  experienced  Officer  to  report  upon  the  sHuation.  and  the 
report  being  favourable  he  had  pushed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Army  in  America  with  energy  and  affection. 

When,  in  1886,  he  paid  his  tirst  visit  to  the  United  States 
he  found  "  238  Corps  in  the  Union,  imder  the  leadership  of 
569  Officers,  mostly  Americans."  His  lettos  home  diving 
this  period  are  chiefly  concerned  with  Army  news — ^accounts 
of  triumphal  processions,  large  meetings,  public  receptions, 
and  extraordinary  conversions.  But  every  now  and  then 
the  General  gives  way  to  the  Man,  and  we  find  him  writing 
to  his  wife  with  the  old  passionate  love,  telling  her  how 
deeply  he  longs  for  and  how  sadly  he  misses  her,  or  uttering 
to  Bramwell  some  characteristic  complaint  about  his  drcom* 
stances  or  his  wardrobe.  The  main  note  of  these  letters, 
however,  is  one  of  almost  unboimded  enthusiasm  for  the 
American  continent.  He  writes  to  Bramwell  from  Colnmbns, 
Ohio : 

Good-bye !  I  shall  soon  love  liiis  country.  I  am  not  sure 
that  if  there  were  to  be  a  quarrel  between  your  hcrdmen  and 
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my  herdmoi.  m  mUb  Abnluun  and  Lot.  and  you  were  to  Iwti 
the  choice  of  countries  and  you  choK  the  Old  One — I  am  not 
ton— whether  I  ihould  not  vmy  Uuml^nay  take  this,  bat  we 
matt  have  ttem  hoik,  anyhow  we  matt  have  (Mi/ 

I  am  delighted  with  the  ooantiy  and  wHh  the  wock  and  the 
peojde. 

The  New  York  papers  had  a  report  in  the  day  before  I  landed 
that  Miss  Charleswwth't  forttme  was  to  be  squandered  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  Army,  etc.,  etc. 

This  I  rectified,  and  garbled  reports  of  the  rectification  have 
gone  all  over  the  Cootiiieiit.  It  is  sstnnishing  what  an  interest 
is  felt  in  us  at  every  turn  and  at  every  oomer  d  llie  farthest  parts 
of  this  vast  Continent. 

What  a  magnificent  Continent  this  Canada  is.  With  terri- 
tory capable  of  maintaining  some,  say,  500  millions  of  people, 
there  are  only  about  5  mOHons  in  the  wh<^  land,  and  yet  our 
poor  people  are  starving  at  home.  I  intend  to  do  something  in 
the  way  of  emigration  yet  worth  naming. 

.  .  .  Here  b  a  nattoi  being  made.  The  people  are  beautiful ; 
so  simple,  so  thorough,  so  intelligent,  and  so  full  of  zeal.  We 
have  more  unif <nin  than  in  the  Old  Country,  and  everyway  I  am 
much  encouraged. 

.  .  .  This  has  been  a  trying  week,  ha\ing  to  get  into  the  way 
of  things  and  to  meet  so  much  expectation. 

...  We  must  pay  attention  to  this  country.   We  shall  get 
a  lot  of  splendid  Officers  out  of  it.   There  is,  I  think,  much  1 
simplicity  among  the  people  than  in  the  Old  Country,  and  ( 
quently  more  steady  piety  among  the  Officers. 

Oh  how  I  did  tremble  again  yesterday  on  the  point  that 
haunts  me  day  and  night.  "  How  to  be  equal  to  the  oppor- 
tunity ?  " 

We  must  have  some  more  Divisional  Officers*  here.  Push 
it  on,  Bramwell.  Look  them  up.  Let  them  get  here  before  I 
leave  the  States.  You  are  the  General  at  the  (M  Coostry  for 
the  time  being.  Push  it  on,  Railton.  Four  good  common-sense 
young  fellows  should  come  away  at  once. 

As  Bostcm  and  New  Ymk  camt  nearer,  I  must  say  I  begin 

*  Anay  ovencen  of  araaa  containhn  a  nvmbtr  of  Cocpa  or  Simttitiw- 
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to  have  some  few  fears.  I  mnst  nurse  op  my  energies  a  little. 
My  staff  is  unfortunately  nowhere. 

I  was  mortified  no  little  to  get  the  30th  October  Cry  to  find 
nothing  in  it  but  a  piew  oi  twaddle  about  Quebec  and  two  silly 
pictures.  What  a  ridiculous  appearance  to  the  world  of  a  really 
national  tour  to  which  thousands  of  all  classes  flock. 

If  it  had  not  been  too  late,  and  could  I  possibly  have  done  it, 
I  would  have  taken  the  reporting  into  my  own  hands.   And  then 

I  asked  Railton  to  read  and  select.   And  not  being  able  to 

put  a  descriptive  title  under  a  "  cut."  Altogether  it  shows  the 
value  set  upon  this  work  on  whidi  I  am  lavishing  every  item  of 
strength  I  possess. 

Never  was  a  big  undertaking  supported  by  such  a  staff. 
WiUing  enough— but  childisb— and  the  arrangements— well,  the 
less  said  the  better  about  a  good  deal  of  it. 

However,  nothing  alters  my  impression  of  the  reaUty  of  the 
woik  and  the  possible  future  <rf  it 

He  writes  to  Bramwell  from  Chicago : 

My  visit  so  far  has  been  beycmd  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. It  has  really  affected  the  religious  mind  of  the  City  and 
much  of  other  sorts  of  mind  as  well.  I  shall  have  had  in  the 
three  days  and  a  quarter  nine  meetings,  eight  of  them  pubUc— 
tiiey  say  10,000  men  turned  away  the  first  meeting. 

Moody's  people  re/used  us  thtkr  place.  We  had  the  Rink  and 
Music  Hall. 

.  .  .  Moody's  people,  some  of  them  (Farwdl  among  them) 
are  veiy  grieved  I  to  put  it  mildly,  at  our  going  so  near  them.  It 
h  the  same  Avenue,  a  stone's  throw  off  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way.   But  we  could  not  he^  it  .  .  . 

It  is  proper/  And  this  is  a  proper  City  for  us.  So  intelligent 
and  yet  so  devilish,  and  yet  so  appreciative  of  red-hot  truth.  I 
never  gave  them  nwh  red-hot  thh^;s  the  same  day  in  my  Ufe  as 
Sunday. 

Oh  what  a  future  there  is  for  us  in  this  country,  and  oh  what 
a  cmmtiy  it  is  I 

.  .  .  The  papers  have  been  awfully  down  upon  our  meetings, 
but  very  respectful,  as  a  rule,  to  me.  One  of  them  compares  me 
favourably  to  Moody  and  others  I 

Give  my  kve  to  R.  and  afl.  I  have  been  dreadfully  done  up 
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for  a  few  days,  but  have  rallied  again.  Ma  will  give  you  some  of 
her  letters  to  read.  I  trust  you  to  care  for  her — ^you  must  forgive 
if  you  think  I  am  unmindful  of  you.  Do  remember  the  whirl  I 
am  in.  To-day  I  had  Officers  two  hours  and  a  half  to  plan  the 
building  ci  our  Temple  with  architects.  We  only  bought  it 
at  12.30  yesterday,  and  we  had  stone  ready  but  could  not  get 
foundation  in  till  this  morning.  This  afternoon  I  had  to  speak 
to  a  great  crowd  on  the  laying  of  it  in  the  open  air.  To^dght, 
Tuesday,  I  have  been  interviewing  people  ;  then  big  meeting ; 
and  at  10.30  same  night  go  off  for  500  miles  to  Kansas  City. 
Meeting  there  to-morrow,  ai^  come  out  next  numung  675  milM, 
again  travelling  till  Friday  to  I^ytoo,  and  Cdnmbos  Sktuday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday. 

Good-bjre.   I  am  well  and  in  good  spirits. 

...  Oh  for  some  Officers  for  this  Country. 

If  these  [undecipherable]  have  dcme  this  work  what  mi^t 
not  be  done  ? 

Staff  1  Staff!  Staff  I  Staff  I  is  wanted!  11" 

His  letters  to  Mrs.  Booth  express  the  same  enthusiasm 
for  the  people  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
us  with  some  idea  of  his  activity : 

You  need  not  have  any  anxiety  respecting  my  health  and 
strength.  I  watch  carefully  any  iiKlication  and  am  as  amdons 
to  come  back  well  and  strong  as  you  can  be.  I  see  my  value 
to  the  work  of  God  and  your  happiness  just  now  and  shall  not 
knoiwinfl^y  throw  myMM  away.  In  my  hmnUe  opinimi,  it  does 
not  matter  how  mudi  I  do,  so  that  I  do  not  go  really  beyond  my 
strength.  No  doubt  the  climate  at  this  time  of  the  year,  cool 
and  yet  not  too  odd,  and  the  diange,  brace  and  Inep  me  up. 
Then  I  am  really  very  careful,  get  enough  sleep  one  way  and 
another,  and  being  unable  to  write  in  the  train  gives  my  brain 
a  good  deal  of  rest,  and  altogether  I  am  carefiiL 

In  the  afternoon  it  was  awfully  stiff.  Seven  ministers  sitting 
in  a  row  on  the  platform  looking  solemn  as  death,  not  heljang  to 
loosoi  ettiier  my  feelings  or  tiioae  of  the  meeting.  Then  there 
had  been  no  topic  advertised,  and  so  I  was  driven  to  a  general 
talk.  Hard  and  cold  as  I  was  at  the  start,  God  helped  me  before 
I  got  far  in,  and  I  finished  in  a  tornado.  I  took  the  three  things 
God  wanted  to  do  wMi  a  man.  t.  To  pardon,  a.  To  deaue 
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and  rectify.  3.  To  employ  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purposes.  Oh  those  parsons  did  look  solemn  as  I  closed  in  with 
them  and  all  present  on  the  importance  of  being  consistent  with 
the  mighty  truths  we  profess  to  believe.  I  pushed  home,  as  I 
have  done  sevoal  times  the  last  few  days,  the  taunts  of  the 
infidels  that  we  Christians  do  not  believe  our  own  doctrines, 
saying  it  was  the  weapon  that  pierced  my  soul  the  deepest,  etc. 
To  a  man  they  shook  hands  with  me  at  the  dose,  introducing 
each  other,  and  thanked  me  iot  my  words — some  of  them  in  the 
heartiest  way.  It  is  a  strange  peculiarity  of  the  American  people, 
that  they  will  sit  and  stare  at  you,  looking  as  solemn  <ts  death, 
not  letting  you  see  by  the  movement  of  a  muscle  ttuA  they  are 
affected  in  the  slightest  degree  by  what  you  are  saying,  altho' 
your  own  heart  is  in  an  agony  and  your  words  are  burning  and 
scathing  or  otherwise  affecting  them ;  and  then,  when  yon  have 
done,  they  will  gather  round  you  and  in  the  politest,  kindest,  and 
most  genial  manner,  bid  you  welcome,  and  say  how  glad  they  are 
to  see  and  hear  you.  To  look  at  that  peoi^e  yesterday  aftemmm 
you  would  not  have  thought  they  cared  much,  bat  yet  I  heard 
aftowards  that  they  were  much  impressed. 

One  thing  against  me  is  these  odd,  that  is  single.  Services 
(only  one  in  a  town)  and  the  immense  curiosity.  I  shall  learn 
a  good  deal  on  this  tour  as  to  future  plans  and  tours. 

...  I  was  through  Boston  yesterday.  I  go  there  Monday 
aad  Tuesday.  It  is  considered  the  most  critical  and  educated 
dty  of  the  Union.  I  find  that  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  their 
last  m>-eting  have  invited  me  to  address  them  on  the  "  Army  " 
on  Monday  aftoiKxm  at  3.  There  were  350  ministers  present 
and  the  invitation  was  unanimous.  One  Congregational  Minister 
saying  that  they  not  only  owed  it  to  General  Booth  but  to  them- 
sdves  that  they  should  hear  me. 

This  will  be  perhaps  the  most  important  meeting  I  have  held, 
as  there  may  be  some  400  or  500  ministers  and  big  people  present. 
I  cannot  adc  you  to  {Hay  for  me,  became  the  meeting  will  be  over 
before  you  get  this.  I  may  send  you  a  wire  to  say  how  I  get  on 
at  Boston ;  if  I  do,  you  will  better  understand  it  after  this. 

I  want  an  hour  this  mining  to  pull  myself  together  for  that 
meeting.   If  it  goes  off  well  it  will  powerfully  influence  New  York. 

I  am  sure  we  are  right.  "  Practical  Godliness  "  is  our  theme. 
Let  ra  posh  it  with  pen  and  kmma  and  txampU. 
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Ah,  how  a  minister  assured  me  yesterday  that  he  had  been 
blessed  by  your  Aggressive.^  The  ministers  must  be  a  better 
tmt  hen  as  it  rdates  to  penonal  rdig^  Tliey  seem  ao  much 
more  free,  and  yet  the  state  of  much  <d  ttie  praleiiing  vntld 
must  be  very  awfuL 

I  have  had  a  good  night's  sleep.  Am  not  doing  the  afternoon 
meeting  at  Augusta  where  we  are  bound  next.  Dowdle  goes  on 
to  do  it  eaity  this  m<»iiiiig.  and  I  go  oo  at  mxm.  Is  not  that 
good  oi  me} 

I  came  here,  Washington,  Saturday  night.  It  is,  as  you  know, 
the  Capital  Qty  of  the  States.  The  seat  of  Government,  a  great 
centre  of  learning,  wealth,  fashion,  and  influence.  We  have  only 
a  young  Corps  here,  twelve  months  old.  Still  they  gave  me  a 
good  reception  on  Saturday  night,  and  we  marched  through  the 
principal  parts  of  the  City.  A  crowded  meeting  followed,  at 
which  I  spoke  with  only  little  liberty;  could  not  get  away.  How 
mysterioos  these  hard  times  are.  I  was  smy  afteni^  jds.  as  I 
learned  that  influential  people  were  there.  You  cannot  judge 
your  audiences  in  this  country  from  ai^>earances.  For  instance, 
you  cannot  teD  wfaidi  are  ministeis  from  their  dress.  Yesterday 
afternoon  there  sat  opposite  me  three  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  City,  two  of  them  D.D.'s.  and  but  for  their  close  attention  and 
a  certain  refinement  (rf  feature  I  AoM  not  have  sopposed  them 
to  be  ministers.  Indeed,  in  the  Old  Coimtry  I  should  have  said 
it  was  not  so.  They  dress  just  as  ordinary  biuiness  men  and 
often  very  shabby  and  slonchy. 

Howevor,  I  have  since  Saturday  had  good  times  and  wonder- 
ful afternoon  meetings.  On  Sunday  we  had  the  penitent-fonn 
full  after  each  meeting.  Last  night  the  Hall  was  crowded  and 
thqr  had  to  go  away.  ...  I  ^ke  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
onabated  interest  to  the  aodieDce.  The  shaking  hands  after- 
wards was  inunense. 

I  like  tiM  "  Sooth  "  so  far  better  tiian  tiw  North.  They  t<^ 
me  I  should,  and  the  farther  South  I  go  the  warmer-hearted  they 
say  the  people  are.  Any  way,  I  like  these  Washington  people. 

Oi^taqilendidatythteisuidisgofaigtobe.  Ihaveno 

doubt  but  they  will  make  it  the  finest  City  in  the  world.  

*  ^dMMtM  CkHsHamty,  by  Catherine  Booth. 
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There  are  repeated  references  to  his  son  Ballington  in 
a  letter  from  Washington,  dated  November  30,  1886.  He 
asks  Catherine  Booth  to  see  Bramwell  about  Ballington's 
transference  to  America,  saying  that  it  is  "the  thing."  and 
that  he  has  seen  it  for  two  years.  At  the  same  time  he 
wishes  that  he  himself  could  mention  it  to  Ballington, 
adding:  "  You  know  his  danger;  I  don't  want  him  to  suppose 
that  I  am  driven  up  to  this."  Then  he  sa ys :  "  The  tempta- 
tion to  linger  will  be  awful  ...  it  must  be  an  i^vpdntment 
for  a  time,  say  five  years.  .  .  ." 

When  he  is  in  Canada  he  writes  of  Ballington's  popu- 
larity when  posing  through : 

Ballington  made  a  tremendous  impression  here;  the  press 
men  speak  of  this  when  they  interview  me,  and  the  people  them- 
selves mention  his  name  with  enthusiasm.  He  must  come  again 
next  year,  if  spared,  with  MM4iie.  God  Uen  then ;  tdl  them 
(d  my  love  for  than  when  yon  write. 

These  references  to  Ballington  Booth,  and  this  conviction 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Buoth  should  take  command  of 
the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States,  are  intemting  in 
the  light  of  what  followed  ten  years  later. 

Such  exclamations  as  the  following  occur  throughout 
bis  long  letters  to  his  wife,  interrupting  his  account  of 
meetings,  and  descriptions  of  the  peq;>le  he  meets : 

Love  me  as  in  the  da3rs  of  old.  Why  not  ?  I  am  sure  my 
heart  feeb  just  the  same  as  when  I  wrote  you  bom  Lincolnshire 
or  came  rushing  up  Brixton  Road  to  houi  you  in  my  arms  and 
embrace  you  with  my  young  love. 

Or  he  asks  for  dmneitic  gossip : 

Send  me  love-letters  and  particulars  about  yourself.  Tell 
me  how  you  are ;  how  you  get  u^,  and  go  about,  and  what  you  do 
and  what  time  you  retire,  and  whether  you  read  in  bed  when  3rou 
feel  sad.  Tell  me  about  yourself.  To  know  what  you  wear  and 
eat  and  how  you  go  out,  indeed,  anything  about  ymnOi,  your 
dear  self,  will  be  interesting  to  me. 

.  .  .  You  must  go  on  thinking  about  me ;  I  reck(m  <m  thte. 

He  always  finds  oicoaraging  news  to  send  to  his  wile. 
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"  Oh,  what  love  these  girls  send  to  '  the  Mother.'  She  is 
beloved.  She  would  have  a  welcome  here."  And  from 
Toronto: 

In  every  dinctton  people  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  your 

books  and  ask  most  affectionately  after  you.   Mr.  G  ,  my 

host,  said  last  night  that  he  came  back  from  England  thinking 
forty  times  as  modi  ci  the  Aimy  as  when  he  left  .  .  .  and  that 
among  other  things  with  which  his  visit  had  delighted  him  had 
been  the  delight  and  profit  with  which  he  had  heard  Mrs.  Booth ; 
that  yon  were  the  most  eloquent  speaker  he  had  ever  Hstened  to ; 
that  to  see  you  "  shake  yoiu*  little  fist "  and  hear  you  speak  at 
Exeter  Hall  was  worth  going  z6,ono  miles. 

A  Wesleyan  Minister,  the  Chairman  of  the  Toronto  District, 
has  just  becai  in  to  see  me,  and  has  been  telling  me  how  he  has 
read  3K>ur  books  with  profit,  that  they  are  the  primitive  Methodism 
of  J(dm  Wesley  and  John  Fletcher. 

An  <dd  man  from  the  interior  of  the  City  grasped  my  hand  in 
the  carriage  yesterday  and  bade  me  tell  you  what  a  blessing  your 
books  had  been  to  him  and  that  he  read  them  first  himself  and 
then  lent  them  to  his  nei^bours.  Ccmtinually  tibese  testimonies 
areo(Hning  up. 

...  I  had  letters  from  Bramwell  and  a  short  note  from 
RaiUoD.  Railton  was  kind,  BramweQ  was  official,  I  suppose 

he  had  no  time  for  more.  But  I  have  been  away  from  you  all 
for  15  days,  and  I  certainly  longed  for  a  few  special  words. 

With  more  onotion  he  writes  to  her  from  Hali&x : 

Before  starting  on  anjrthing  else,  and  I  have  plenty  before  me, 
I  must  scribble  a  few  lines  to  my  beloved.  My  thoughts  have 
been  with  yoa  tiuDDg^  the  n^t  When  I  awake  I  can  aaldy 
say  my  heart  comes  over  to  you,  and  I  embrace  you  in  my  arms 
and  clasp  you  to  my  heart  and  bless  you  with  my  lips  and  pray 
God  to  keep  yon  from  aU  harm  and  bring  me  safely  to  meet  yon 
again  on  ^arth. 

The  time  is  flying.  The  third  week  has  passed  since  I  gave 
you  that  hunui  ftrewM,  for  tmly  there  was  no  time  for  a 
deUberate  farewell  kiss  or  time  dioughtfully  to  say  "  Good-bye." 

That  was  a  remarkable  day.  How  dark  things  looked  at  the 
beginning  and  how  different  at  the  end.  So  has  it  not  been  with 
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m,  ray  dartfang,  all  Hm  way  tim>a|^  Hf  e.  Go  back  to  the  voy 

outset  of  our  acquaintance.  Had  we  not  all  manner  of  diSculties 
to  doud  our  first  acquaintance  and  to  damp  our  earliest  joys  ? 
Did  not  the  first  prospecti  and  controversies  concerning  all  tiiat 
was  dearest  to  us  outside  each  other  becloud  out  first  acquaint- 
ance and  threaten  oar  path  with  thorns  and  difficulty— and  yet 
has  not  God  cleared  the  way  ?  Has  He  not  led  us  onwards, 
and  oh  what  a  position  is  this  I  The  most  popular  Methodist 
Minister  m  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  greeted  me  on  Friday 
night  on  leaving  for  Halifax  in  the  most  respectful '  nd  affectionate 
manner,  ttcyiag  that  next  to  John  Wesley  he  '^ed  me  bene- 
factor to  the  world  I  He  had  relapsed  from  1  aplidty,  given 
himself  up  to  popularity-hunting,  lecturing,  .x.  He  has  come 
to  our  Army  Meetings,  gcme  oat  for  a  new  and  full  surrender  and 
got  a  clean  heart,  brought  his  people,  and  is  now  a  leader  in  the 
Christian  world  of  that  City  and  neighbourhood. 

.  .  .  The  Reception  was  immense.  The  Mayor  and  the  Qty 
Marshal  (the  latter  a  Catholic,  one -third  of  the  population  : 
Catholic)  met  me  at  the  station.  The  Mayor  rode  with  me  in  my 
carriage.  We  had  torch  lights  and  red  Ugfats  and  crowds  and 
music  and  volleys  and  a  wind  up  on  the  parade,  where  an  electric 
light  had  been  fixed  over  where  my  carriage  halted.  Here  I 
addressed  for  a  shmt  time  the  assembled  nrahitade.  There  was 
a  little  hubbub  at  the  start,  but  the  police  soon  settled  that,  and 
all  was  still  and  quiet  as  a  church,  while  I  showed  them  that  only 
righteousness  coold  exalt  their  City  m  thonsdves  personally. 
I  onty  regret  I  did  not  go  on  koger. 

There  are  brief  r^erences  to  his  sjnritual  condition,  and 
he  encourages  his  wife  to  fight  against  deq>air : 

I  am  feeling  well  in  spiritual  matters. 

Now,  my  dearest  love,  do  be  encouraged.  Don't  give  way  to 
any  single  gloomy  thought  or  fear.  Rise  to  the  thought  of  all 
the  good  that  is  being  done  and  remember  that  the  Devil  may 
well  tempt  you  and  us  considering  the  inroads  being  made  on  h^ 
kingd<nn. 

About  my  own  dear  children  I  fed  unutterable  things.  Oh 
we  have  none  of  us  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
weareUessingthe  race.  The  whole  human  family  are  bdng  laid 
onder  obUgatitm  to  as  toon  and  man  day  1^  &y. 
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He  tells  her  about  his  health  : 

/  am  well  this  morning.  The  weather  has  been  channing  but 
is  a  little  cooler  Hiis  morning.  But  yesterday  I  ooold  only  wear 
the  same  things  I  wore  in  the  summer  in  England.  It  is  so  far 
all  a  hoax  about  the  cold.  They  say  there  is  seldom  snow  till 
the  middle  of  December  of  any  aoooont. 

I  have  taken  such  an  extra  delight  in  fresh  air  and  fresh 
water  that  I  could,  if  I  had  time,  bath  with  pleasure  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  I  surprise  all  my  hosts  1^  my  pertinacious  cold- 
water  operations  in  the  morning.  They  are  aUlor  iko<  wattr  and 
hot  rooms,  etc.,  etc. 

I  don't  sleep  quite  as  much  perhaps.  Tbe  climate  stimulates 
me  I  think.  .  .  .  Altogether  I  am  really  well.  Never  better, 
and  altho'  working  hard  am  looking,  I  tb^ik,  quite  as  well  as  ioK 
months. 

Bramwell  Booth,  the  delicate  Chief  of  the  Stafi,  almost 
kiOing  himself  with  overwork,  craies  in  for  an  occasiavU 
wigging.  The  General  encounters  a  Canadian  Officer  mbo.  ^ 
accounts  have  been  overlooked  : 

...  He  makes  the  remarkable  statonent  that  there  has  never 
been  mt  audit  of  ki$  afe  as  yel.  Now  that  is  abominable.  I  have 

been  supposing  that  the  D.O.'s  ^  accounts  were  regularly  audited 
every  6  months,  and  here  at  least  are  accounts  run  on  for  several 
years  '  .'-^  being  overhauled.  Do  get  some  systematic 
atteti'.  '  '  e  things.  Make  some  one  man  Auditor-General, 
and  Lv  i  ..  responsible  direct  to  you,  and  thro'  you  to  me, 
tm  the  coiicctoess  at  the  vAuie  aoooonts.  .  .  .  Let  Urn  rqport 
to  me  thro'  you.  That  will  save  a  great  deal  ot  ttooUe,  and 
we  can  then  stop  a  lot  of  wasteful  extravagance. 

Then  to  the  same  Chief  of  the  Stafi  he  writes  in  a  more 
chastened  mood  as  the  day  of  departure  draws  near,  hiuibly 
suggesting  that  he  wooM  Wn  two  days'  rest  whoi  he  returns : 

Have  you  any  pn^Msal  to  make  with  respect  to  iHy  return  ? 

should  like  a  day  or  two's  rest  before  Christmas  with  Mamma, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  require  a  week  after.  Then  I  must  attend 
to  Headquarters  and  pass  through  the  Country.  Ilieii  I  teckon 
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a  visit  to  Switzerland.  Sweden,  and  Fnmoe.  Then  hone  agalD, 
and  then — we  will  wait  and  see. 

.  .  .  These  deer  Moiitretl  Sddiegi  yoa  would  tove  €\<m. 
1  think  the  Soldiers  and  Officers  here  are  more  simple  and  devoted 
than  in  the  Old  Country.  And  oh  the  poasibiUtiet  of  this  inunenae 
Coantry  are  practically  limiHtu  t 

In  his  last  letter  of  the  tour  to  Catherine  Booth,  he  com* 
forts  bar  concerning  the  voyage  home,  and  aqmases  his 
longing  to  be  back : 

Yon  must  not  be  anxious  about  me  on  the  water.  /  have  not 
a  fear.  You  cannot  judge  the  weather  at  sea  from  what  it  will 
be  on  shoce.  So  do  not  Ke  awake  one  hour  on  my  aoooont  if 
you  hear  the  wind  blow.   God  xvUl  tahe  care  of  me. 

Good-byt  .  .  .  take  a  little  care  of  yourself  so  as  to  be  able 
to  sit  at  the  tabk  and  wdoome  me  iidben  I  retam.  I  long  for 
your  smile  and  yoioe  and  to  lay  my  head  on  yonr  bosom  once 
more. 

I  am  just  the  same,  your  husband,  lover,  and  fiiend,  as  hi  the 
eailiest  <kys.  My  heart  can  know  no  diaiife. 

This  visit  of  the  General  to  America,  althou^  it  cannot 

compare  in  enthusiasm  with  the  later  visits  of  1894,  1903, 
and  1907,  gave  a  valuable  impulse  to  the  work,  and  William 
Booth  returned  to  England  not  'only  convinced  of  the 
Salvation  Army's  future,  but  with  a  new  opinion  concern- 
ing emigration  which  was  to  influence  his  mind  two  years 
later  towards  a  fresh  and  adventurous  channel. 


CHAPTER  VII 


ras  BBGINMING  OV  A  MBW  APVKMTVlUt 

1888-1889 

Late  one  night — ^it  was  in  the  early  morning  hours — in 
the  year  1888  William  Booth  returned  to  London  from  a 
campaign  in  the  south  of  England,  and  slept  UBenMat^ty 
ill  when  he  arrived  at  his  home. 

Bramwell  Booth,  living  near  by,  was  early  in  attendance 
next  morning,  and  scarcely  had  he  entered  the  drening- 
room,  quick,  alert,  and  cheerful,  when  his  father,  who  was 
walking  to  and  fro  with  hanging  braces  and  stormy  hair, 
burst  out  at  him,  "  Here,  BramweU  I  do  yon  know  that 
fellows  are  sleeping  out  at  night  on  the  Inidges  ?  sleeping 
out  all  night  on  the  stone  ?  " 

Bramwdl.  thus  checked  in  his  greeting,  exclaimed, 
"  Yes,  General ;  yrhy,  didn't  you  know  that  ?  " 

The  General  appeared  to  be  thunderstruck.  He  had 
seen  those  tragic  huddled  f<»ms  benched  on  stone  for  the 
first  time  on  the  previous  ni^t,  and  his  own  sleep  in  a 
warm  bed  had  been  robbed  in  consequence.  "  You  knew 
that,"  he  said,  "  and  you  haven't  done  anything  I  " 

To  this  attack  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  made  answer-  -first, 
that  the  Salvation  Army  could  not  at  present  imdertake  to 
do  everything  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  world ;  and, 
second— he  admits  now  that  he  q>oke  Hln  a  copy-bode — 
that  one  must  be  careful  about  the  dangers  of  indisariminata 
charity. 

The  Gaientl  Inoke  in  angrily  cm  tins  exordiunu  "  Ob, 
I  don't  care  about  all  that  stuff,"  he  said ;  "  I've  heard 
it  before.    But  go  and  do  something     Do  something, 
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Bramwell.  do  something  I "  And  he  walked  about  the  room, 
running  his  fingers  through  his  long  beard  and  speaking 
with  a  loving  rage  and  jnty  of  the  homeless  wretches  foiced 
to  sleep  in  the  recesses  of  the  London  bridges. 

"  Get  a  shed  for  them."  he  ordered ;  "  anything  will  be 
better  than  nothing ;  a  roof  over  their  heads,  walls  round 
their  bodies " ;  and  then  he  added,  with  characteristic 
caution,  "  you  needn't  pimper  them." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  social  scheme  which 
was  annoimced  to  the  world  two  years  later  by  means  of 
the  book  In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out.  Twenty 
years  before,  William  Booth  had  published  bis  pamphlet 
How  to  Reach  the  Masses  with  the  Gospel.  He  now  began 
to  see,  after  this  twenty  years  of  ceaseless  labour,  that  he 
must  first  take  arms  against  the  worst  of  sodal  ctmditioiis 
before  he  could  carry  the  saving  health  of  religion,  even 
with  the  great  force  he  had  raised  up  in  the  meantime,  to 
these  ultimate  masses. 

His  first  impression  of  London,  as  the  reader  will  re- 
meml  -r,  had  been  one  of  horror  at  the  godless  condition 
of  the  multitudes.  His  compassion  for  these  multitudes 
had  been  moved  by  their  spiritual  neglect.  All  his  anxiety 
and  all  his  extraordinary  activity  for  the  past  twenty  years 
had  been  directed  by  this  compassion,  and  it  was  piurely 
evangelical  in  its  nature.  "  Let  any  man,"  said  Cardinal 
Manning,  "stand  on  the  highnorthem  ridge  which  commands 
London  from  West  to  East  and  ask  himself  how  many  in 
this  teeming,  seething  ^durlpool  of  men  have  Mver  been 
baptized  ?  have  never  been  taught  the  Christian  Faith  ? 
never  set  foot  in  a  Chtirch  ?  How  many  are  living  ignorantly 
in  sin,  how  many  with  full  knowledge  are  breaking  the  laws 
of  God,  what  multitudes  are  blinded  or  besotted  or  maddened 
with  drink,  what  sins  of  every  kind  and  dye  and  beyond 
all  count  are  committed  day  and  night  ?  It  would  surely 
be  within  the  truth  to  say  that  half  the  population  in  London 
are  practically  without  Christ  and  without  God  in  the 
world.  If  this  be  so,  then  at  once  we  can  see  how  and  why 
the  Salvation  Army  exists."  Tins,  for  twenty  years,  was 
the  spirit  of  William  Booth.  He  mourned  over  "the  spiritual 
desolation  of  London." 
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He  asked  himself  how  many  were  baptized  ?  f'ow  many 
were  taught  the  Christian  Faith  ?  how  many  set  foot  in  a 
Oraith?  But  he  began  now  to  aik  himself  quettkms  of 

another  kind.  He  asked  himself  how  many  were  hungry 
and  thirsty  ?  how  many  were  naked  ?  how  many  were 
homelesi  aikl  cold  ? 

To  most  of  us  it  would  be  a  platitude  to  assert  that  these 
questions  were  an  expression  of  the  Christ  spirit ;  we  should 
be  impatient  with  a  person  who  pointed  out  to  us,  as 
Drummond  in  a  famous  T>«mphiet  pointed  out  to  a  former 
generation,  that  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  lies  not  in 
doctrinal  exactitude  but  in  service,  and  service  of  the  most 
simple  and  human  character.  But  to  WiUiam  Booth, 
although  his  impulsive  nature  -^cve  him  at  all  costs  to  do 
somOhing  (Herbert  Spencer  wouid  not  have  liked  that  ex- 
clamation),  this  venture  in  social  refonn  ■«««fHnm  appeared 
a  step  aside  from  his  real  path,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  never  perhaps  perfectly  apprehended  the  entirely  qniitual 
and  religious  character  of  his  own  social  service. 

This  troubled  and  divided  spirit  which  manifested 
itself  in  his  life  from  z888  onwards,  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able chies  to  his  personality.  His  k>ve  for  men  made  him 
a  social  reformer,  almost  against  his  will.  His  faith  in 
conversion,  bound  up  with  his  faith  in  his  mission  as  a 
preacher,  haunted  him  Uke  a  ghost,  .Jmost  rebuking  him, 
as  he  fed  the  hungry  and  housed  the  homeless.  He  never 
imderstood  Theism;  he  never  realized  the  profoiindest 
meaning  of  Inunanence.  The  soul  of  the  man  was  saturated 
with  the  dogmatism  of  evangeUcal  Dei'^'n.  If  bis  heart 
had  not  been  as  greatly  saturated  with  as  sLziple  and  emo- 
tional love  for  humanity  as  ever  illuminated  our  sad  and 
tragic  history,  he  would  never  have  guanoed  at  social  refonn. 
But  his  pity  tortured  him,  and  he  was  torn  between  Martha 
and  Mary.  The  better  part  manifestly  was  to  hold  up 
before  a  perishfa^  work!  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  to  haOA  a 
shelter  for  the  homeless,  and  to  carry  meat  to  the  hui^pry, 
this  was  obviously  to  be  busied  with  temporal  things. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  new  vesture  the  Salvation 
Army  differentiated  with  the  greatest  care  between  its 
social  and  its  spiritual  work,  llie  dhdWon  wu  sympbmt- 
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atic  of  William  Booth's  theology.  Professor  Huxley,  who 
knew  as  little  of  modem  theology  as  Booth,  attacked  the 
Army  for  using  social  work  as  a  mask  for  its  spiritual  work. 
WiUiam  Booth  defended  himself  against  this  attack  without 
asking  his  critic  to  indicate  to  the  world  precisely  where 
social  work  ended  and  religions  work  began.  He  never 
once  quoted  in  his  controversies  on  this  subject  the  words 
of  Christ  Himself — "Depart  from  me  .  .  .  for  I  was  an 
himgered  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat." 

It  is  possible,  we  think,  that  William  Booth  might  have 
been  the  very  greatest  force  in  history  since  St.  Paul  if  he 
had  seen  vividly  the  spiritual  character  of  social  service — 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  had  thrown  himself  with  undivided  will 
and  undistracted  religious  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of 
righting  men's  social  wrongs.  But  in  that  case  his  revolu- 
tion would  certainly  have  been  a  violent  one,  and  the  world's 
poUtics  would  by  now  have  suffered  a  vast  change.  For 
if  this  man  could  win  the  affection  of  the  saddest  and  most 
abandoned  classes  in  the  commimity,  addressing  them  with 
a  Mosaic  authority  on  their  duty  towards  God,  what  must 
have  been  his  effect  in  the  abyss,  among  the  hungry  and  the 
embittered,  if  he  had  addressed  them  on  their  wrongs, 
not  as  a  political  agitator,  but  as  the  prophet  of  God? 
He  was,  however,  at  the  very  centre  of  his  nattire,  a  con- 
vinced Deist,  a  convinced  conservative,  and  a  convinced 
individuaUst.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  haa  much  faith  in 
democracy's  rightful  use  of  political  freedom.  If  he  missed 
absolute  greatness,  it  was  because  his  will  was  divided  and 
becaiise  his  spirit,  even  in  its  most  emotional  moments,  was 
controlled  by  one  fixed  and  unshakable  idea  in  religion. 
He  came  to  greatness,  not  by  the  force  and  power  of  this 
religious  notion,  which  he  deemed  the  star  of  stars  which 
would  bum  on  the  front  of  his  crown  of  glory,  but  by  the 
suspected  force  and  the  distmsted  power  of  that  simple  and 
impulsive  hmnan  sympathy  which,  inspired  by  it,  trans- 
figured his  reUgiousness  and  saved  him  both  from  fanaticism 
and  sectarian  narrowiwss.  "  No  one,"  says  Sainte  Benve, 
"  ever  went  through  more  mental  vicissitudes  than  I  have 
done."  Of  William  Booth  it  might  be  said  that  no  one 
tvex  wmt  through  more  motiomU  vidssitudes  than  he  did. 
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And  it  was  the  purity,  the  sincerity,  and  the  intensity  of 
this  emotion  which,  in  all  its  vicissitudes,  drove  the  man 
onward  and  forced  its  way  into  ever5rthing  he  attempted. 

In  the  Preface  to  Us  book.  In  Darkest  England  and  the 
Way  Out,  there  b  one  bold  moment  in  which  he  seems  to 
realize  the  essentially  religious  character  of  his  social  pro- 
position :  "...  my  humanity  and  my  Christianity,  if  I 
may  speak  of  them  in  any  way  as  separate  one  from  the 
other,"  he  says,  "  have  cried  out  for  some  more  compre- 
hensive method  of  reaching  and  saving  the  perishing  crowds." 
But  this  sentence,  we  thhik,  slipped  in  unawares ;  for  the 
whole  Preface  might  seem  to  some  people  as  an  anxious 
apologia  for  interrupting  "religious"  work.  He  speaks 
of  the  souls  already  saved  in  the  slums,  and  acknowledges 
that  "  these  results  have  been  mainly  attained  by  spiritual 
means."  The  individualist  shows  himself  immediately: 
"  No  doubt  it  is  good  for  men  to  climb  unaided  out  of  the 
whirlpool  on  to  the  rode  of  deliverance  in  the  very  presence 
of  temptations  which  have  hitherto  mastered  them,  and  to 
maintain  a  footing  there  with  the  same  billows  of  tempta- 
tion washing  over  them."  And  then :  "  I  propose  to  go 
straight  for  these  sinking  classes,  and  in  doing  so  shall 
continue  to  aim  at  the  heart."  Further  on:  ".  .  .  in  this 
or  in  any  other  develoimient  that  may  follow,  I  have  no 
intention  to  depart  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  main 
principle  on  which  I  have  acted  in  the  past.  My  only 
hope  for  the  permanent  deliverance  of  mankind  from  misery, 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  is  the  regeneration  or 
remaking  of  the  individual  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  Jesus  Christ."  "  In  proposing  to  add  one  more 
to  the  methods  I  have  already  put  in  operation,"  he  asys, 
".  .  .  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am  the  less  dependent 
upon  my  old  plans,  or  that  I  seek  anything  short  of  the  old 
conquest." 

To  many  pious  people,  as  well  as  to  atheists  and  agnostics, 
this  social  campaign  of  the  Salvation  Army  was  more  than 
a  dangerous  experiment,  it  was  a  positive  rock  of  offence ; 
and  I  have  met  apparently  intelligent  people  at  the  present 
time  who  protest  thi^  the  Salvation  Army  is  merely  a 
philanthn^  and  hwnanitarian  agency  in  which  reUgion 
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is  entirely  subservient  to  social  organization.  Moreover, 
ihen  still  exists  in  the  Sal^tion  Army,  at  any  rate  in  some 

countries,  the  sharp  division  between  religious  and  social 
work,  so  far  as  the  mechanism  is  concerned,  which  William 
Booth  was  most  careful  to  make  from  the  very  b^inning 
of  his  new  venture. 

In  one  sense,  obviously,  William  Booth  was  right.  It 
is  easier  to  feed  the  hungry  man  than  to  turn  the  heart  of 
the  hardened  man.  Moreover,  one  may  feed  a  hungry  man 
with  no  impulse  of  religion  in  one's  own  heart  and  without 
producing  the  smallest  change  of  any  kind  in  his  heart. 
Further  still,  and  this  was  probably  General  Booth's  most 
haunting  thought  as  he  struggled  with  his  compassion, 
neither  good  wages  nor  comfortable  circumstances  can  give 
to  a  man  the  energy  of  the  spiritual  Ufe.  He  says  in  his 
book :  "  Some  of  the  worst  men  and  women  in  the  world, 
whose  names  are  chronicled  by  history  with  a  shudder  of 
horror,  were  those  who  had  all  the  advantages  that  wealth, 
education,  and  station  could  confer  or  amlntion  could 
attain." 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  in  missing  the  greatness 

of  a  revolutionist  whose  glory  would  have  been  that  he 
changed  the  conditions  of  civilization,  William  Booth,  by 
the  very  means  which  missed  him  this  greatness,  taught 
to  his  generation  a  lesson  of  infinite  significance  and 
incalculable  value.  For  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
hurling  themselves  through  the  gates  of  legislation  and 
seeking  in  materiaUsm  for  the  Utopia  of  their  dreams,  here 
at  any  rate  was  a  man  who  descended  to  the  social  abyss 
and  told  the  most  brutal  and  the  most  violent  and  the  most 
abandoned  and  the  most  despairing  that  unless  a  man  be 
bom  again  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
He  changed  the  men,  and  the  men  themselves  changed  their 
omditions.  Legislation,  which  knows  nothing  of  indivi- 
duals and  regards  the  heart  as  a  mere  expression  in  the 
language  of  sentimentalism,  seeks  to  change  multitudes  and 
masses  of  men  by  the  most  pompously  announced  and  the 
most  laboriously  debated,  but  the  most  tri\'ial,  alterations 
in  their  conditions.  William  Booth  saw  the  folly,  the 
futility,  and  the  awful  danger  of  this  method.  He  was 
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right  to  insist  that  the  individual  man  must  be  changed  at 
the  heart.  And  in  changing  some  of  the  very  worst  men 
that  ever  hved,  and  in  making  those  same  men  the  self- 
sacrificing  and  rejoicing  savers  of  other  men  as  bad  as  they 
themselves  had  once  been,  he  taught  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  a  lesson  whose  value,  as  we  have  said  without 
exaggeration,  is  incalculable. 

That  he  did  at  certain  mommts  very  nearly  throw 
himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  work  of  social  reformation, 
recognizing  its  religious  character  and  hating  with  all  the 
vigour  of  his  nature  the  miserable  cant  which  railed  against 
his  undogmatic  philanthropy,  inay  be  seen  in  many  places 
throughout  his  book : 

If  this  were  the  first  time  that  this  wail  of  hopeless  misery  had 
sounded  in  our  ears  the  matter  would  have  been  less  serious. 
It  is  because  we  have  heard  it  so  often  that  the  case  is  so  despeiate. 
The  exceeding  bitter  cry  of  the  disinherited  has  become  to  be 
as  the  moaning  of  the  wind  thro'  the  trees.  And  so  it  rises  un- 
ceaang.  year  in  year  out,  ai^  we  are  too  busy  or  too  idle,  too 
indifferoit  or  too  selfish,  to  spare  it  a  thought.  Only  now  and 
then,  on  rare  occasions,  when  some  clear  voice  is  heard  giving 
more  articulate  utterance  to  the  miseries  of  the  miserable  men, 
do  we  pause  in  the  regular  routine  of  our  daily  duties,  and  shudder 
as  we  realise  for  one  brief  moment  what  life  means  to  the  inmates 
of  the  Slums. 

What  a  satire  it  is  upon  our  Christianity  and  our  dvilizatian, 
that  the  existence  of  these  colonies  of  heathens  and  savages  in 
the  heart  of  our  capital  should  attract  so  little  attention !  It  is 
no  better  than  a  g^tly  modcoy^theologians  mig^t  use  a 
stronger  word — to  call  by  the  name  of  One  who  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  vras  lost  those  Churches  which  in  the  midst  of 
lost  multitudes  either  sleep  in  apatiiy  at  display  a  fitful  intovst 
in  a  chasuble.  Why  all  this  apparatus  of  temples  and  meeting- 
houses to  save  men  from  perdition  in  a  world  which  is  to  come, 
while  never  a  helping  hand  is  stretdied  out  to  save  them  from  the 
inferno  of  their  present  life  ?  Is  it  not  time  that,  forgetting  for 
a  moment  their  wranglings  about  the  infinitely  little  or  infinitely 
obscure,  they  should  cmcatiate  aU  tiMir  eoeigies  on  a  unitod 
^brt  to  break  this  tenibfe  perpetuity  of  perdition,  and  to  mcoe 
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some  at  least  of  those  for  irtuxn  Hbey  prafaH  to  bdieve  thdr 
Founder  came  to  die  ? 

"I  leave  to  others,"  he  says,  "the  formulation  of 
ambitious  programmes  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  entire 
social  S3^tem.  .  .  In  taking  this  course  I  am  aware  that 
I  cut  myself  off  from  a  wide  and  attractive  field."  He  goe% 
so  far,  looking  the  problem  of  England's  submerged  millions 
full  in  the  face,  to  declare,  even  while  he  passes  by  "  those 
who  propose  to  bring  in  a  new  hea>^  and  a  new  earth  by 
a  more  scientific  distribution  of  the  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  trouser-pockets  of  mankind  "  : 

It  may  be  that  nothing  will  be  put  permanently  light  until 
everything  has  been  turned  upside  down.  There  are  certainly  so 
many  things  that  need  transforming,  beginning  with  the  heart 
of  each  individual  man  and  woman,  that  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
aiqr  visknaiy.  .  .  . 

But  he  raps  out  angrily,  in  declaring  that  the  problem 
is  urgent  and  cannot  be  postponed  :  "  This  religious  cant, 
which  rids  itself  of  all  the  importunity  of  suffering  humanity 
by  drawing  unnegotiabl  bills  payable  on  the  other  side 
of  the  grave,  is  not  more  impracticable  than  the  Socialistic 
clap-trap  which  postpones  all  redress  of  human  suffering 
until  after  the  general  overturn."  And  to  his  son  BramweU 
he  wrote  on  the  xSth  May,  x888 :  "  Heaven  and  earth  and, 
if  necessary,  the  other  place  must  be  moved  to  get  some- 
thing done." 

But  in  sjrfte  of  his  burning  desire  to  get  something  done, 

and  in  spite  of  his  almost  boundless  enthusiasm  for  his 
"  Way  Out,"  the  central  pull  of  his  nature  drew  him  back 
again  and  again  from  the  political  implications  of  this 
tremendous  adventure ;  and  after  many  years  of  incredible 
labour  in  the  social  work  of  the  Army  he  came  to  wonder — 
but  this,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember,  was  in  his  lonely 
and  extreme  old  age,  and  even  then  only  in  certain  moods 
— ^whether  he  ought  ever  to  have  diverted  any  of  the  energies 
of  the  Army  from  the  strictly  evangelical  reponsibilities  of 
the  preacher's  vocation. 

Before  we  summarize  his  fffoposab  for  cutting  a  way 
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out  fnnn  Daricest  England,  it  mutt  be  tcHd  haw  Hht  book 
itself  was  written,  and  in  what  circumstances  ^Iliam  Booth 
led  the  way  to  this  new  endeavour. 

In  1889  the  Booths  moved  fn»n  Oapton  to  a  small  villa 
at  Hadley  Wood.  Mrs.  Booth's  health  had  not  im^iroved ; 
and  the  appearance  of  a  small  tumour  drove  her  to  consult 
a  specialist — Sir  James  Paget,  father  of  two  bishops — ani 
from  the  lips  of  this  eminent  man  she  learned  the  true 
character  of  her  disease.  An  operation  was  suggested  after 
the  examination,  but  Mrs.  Booth  decided  to  consider,  though 
she  ultimately  rejected,  the  proposal.  She  asked  how  long 
she  had  to  live,  and  was  told  reluctantly  that  perhaps  the 
end  would  come  in  eighteen  months  or  two  years.  After 
this  interview  ^e  drove  back  alone  to  hei  I^ome.  General 
Booth  was  setting  off  that  night  for  Holland,  and  he  was 
at  home  when  the  cab  drove  up  to  the  door.  He  has  left 
on  record  an  account  of  that  meeting  with  his  wife : 

After  hearing  the  verdict  of  the  doctors,  she  drove  home 
alrae.  That  joamey  can  better  be  imagined  tuan  described. 
She  afterwards  told  me  how,  as  she  looked  upon  the  various 
scenes  through  the  cab  window,  it  seemed  that  the  sentence  of 
death  had  been  passed  upon  everything :  how  she  knelt  upon 
the  cab  floor  and  wrestled  in  prayer  with  God ;  of  the  unutterable 
yearnings  over  me  and  the  chiklren  that  filled  her  heart ;  how 
the  realization  of  our  grief  swept  over  her,  and  the  uncertainties 
of  the  near  future,  when  she  would  be  no  longer  with  us. 

I  shall  never  foiget  in  this  world,  or  the  next,  that  meeting. 
I  had  been  watching  for  the  cab  and  had  run  out  \.o  meet  her  and 
help  her  up  the  steps.  She  tried  to  snute  up(m  me  thnmph  her 
tears ;  but,  drawing  me  into  the  room,  she  unfolded  gradually 
to  me  the  result  of  the  interviews.  I  sat  down  speechless.  She 
rose  from  her  seat  and  came  and  Imelt  down  beside  me,  saying, 
"  Do  you  know  what  was  my  first  thought  ?  That  I  sluniU  not 
be  there  to  nurse  you  in  your  last  hour." 

I  was  stunned.  Ifdt  as  if  the  whde  worid  were  onning  to  a 
standstill  Opposite  me  on  the  waU  was  a  picture  of  Christ  on 
the  cross.  I  thought  I  could  understand  it  then  as  never  before. 
She  talked  Hke  a  heroine,  liln  an  angd.  to  me ;  she  talked  as  die 
had  never  talked  before.  IcoaldtayUttkornothing.  It  seemed 
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as  thoo^  a  hand       laid  upon  my  very  heart-strings.  I  ooaM 

only  kneel  with  her  and  try  to  pray. 

I  was  due  in  Holland  for  some  laige  meetings.  I  had  arranged 
to  travd  that  very  night.  She  wcmld  not  hear  of  my  ranaining 
at  home  for  her  sake.  Never  shall  I  forget  starting  out  that 
evening,  with  the  mournful  tidings  weighing  like  lead  upon  my 
heart.  Oh  I  the  conflict  of  that  night  journey  I  I  faced  two 
large  congregations  [that  day]  and  did  my  best,  although  it 
seemed  I  spoke  as  one  in  a  dream.  Leaving  the  meetings  to  be 
continued  by  others,  I  returned  to  London  the  following  evening. 

Then  fdlowed  conferences  and  controversies  intenninaUe  as 
to  the  course  of  treatment  which  it  might  be  wisest  to  pursue. 
Her  objections  to  an  operation  finally  triumphed. 

AimI  then  kSkmtd  tot  me  the  most  painful  experience  <rf  my  Ufe. 
To  go  home  was  anguish.  To  be  away  was  worse.  Life  became 
a  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  until  God  in  a  very 
definite  manner  visited  me  and  in  a  measure  cranforted  my  heart. 

Mrs.  Booth  continued  for  a  few  months  more  to  preach 
and  to  speak,  and  for  a  still  Icmger  period  to  dictate  letters 
and  addresses ;  but  she  was  doomed,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  death  fell  upon  the  Booth  household.  She  tried  a  remedy 
called  the  Mattd  treatment,  and  for  some  time  her  pain  was 
alleviated ;  but  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  unmis- 
takable. Then  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  an 
operation.  "  The  return  to  consciousness  from  the  anaes- 
thetics used,"  says  Commissioner  Booth -Tucker,  "was 
followed  by  a  period  of  intense  suffering." 

It  was  decided  in  1889  to  move  her  to  Clacton.  so  that 
she  might  be  near  the  sea,  for  which  she  had  expressed 
a  desire.  Thither  /ne  General  transferred  so  much  of  home- 
life  as  was  left  to  him,  and  there,  after  prolonged  suffering, 
idle  breathed  her  last  on  the  4th  of  October,  1890. 

During  the  period,  William  Booth  laboured  with  his 
idea  for  social  reformation.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  torture  endured  by  this  profoundly  loving  and 
most  sensitive  man  during  those  two  years.  He  was  a 
strong  man,  but  of  those  strong  men  who  most  desperately 
cling  to  the  love  of  thdr  heart.  He  loved  l^ramweU  as  a 
son  on  whom  he  could  lean  and  whose  perfect  loyalty  and 
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unquestioning  affection  he  knew  would  nev«r  fail  him  in 
the  work  of  his  life ;  he  loved  his  dattghter  Emma  with  a 
depth  of  affection  intensified  by  his  admiration  for  her 
remarkable  abiUties  and  her  very  beautiful  nature ;  he  loved 
Eva  as  a  daughter  quivering  with  emotion  and  having 
something  of  his  own  courage  and  audacity,  and  bright  with 
a  quick  intelligence  and  a  smiling  wit ;  he  loved  all  his 
other  children  fat  their  sound  qnaUties  and  because  they 
were  his  children.  Nevertheless,  there  was  one  infinitely 
nearer,  so  near  that  she  was  almost  one  with  him ;  and  for 
two  yean  he  was  doomed  to  watch  the  agonizing  death  of 
this  other  self,  the  agonizing  death  of  one  whom  he  had 
loved  with  the  romantic  passion  of  youth,  with  the  deepen- 
ing affection  of  manhood,  and  with  the  increasing  tendnness 
of  age;  one  vrbo  waited  for  him  in  poverty,  had  shared 
poverty  and  contumely  with  him  in  married  life,  and  had 
encouraged  him  in  every  fight  he  had  ever  waged  against 
clerical  narrowness,  professkmel  calumny,  and  the  apathy 
of  the  world ;  not  only  encouraged  him,  but  actually  fought 
at  his  side  and  in  many  contests  with  even  greater  power 
than  his  own. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  against  William  Booth's  methods 
of  propaganda,  and  whateve.  defects  may  be  poinced  out 
in  his  diaractor  or  his  intellect,  this  at  least  is  a  fact  beycmd 
question  and  cavil,  that  his  love  story  is  one  of  the  noblest 
docmnents  in  human  history.  The  perfectly  pure  ami  the 
perfectly  faithful  love  of  this  d^potic  man,  with  its  infinite 
tenderness  as  its  supreme  beauty,  and  with  its  proudful 
delight  in  the  object  of  its  worahip  and  devotion  as  its 
most  charming  characteristic,  shines  through  his  fierce, 
tempestuous,  and  plangent  life  of  action,  like  an  unflicker- 
ing  light  upon  a  quiet  altar.  When  we  remember  the 
pressing  poverty  of  their  early  Ufe,  the  indifferent  health 
of  the  man,  and  the  tremendous  and  exhausting  labours 
which  consumed  him ;  when  we  consider,  too,  that  with 
the  breaking  of  Catherine  Booth's  health  the  home  lost 
mndi  of  its  restfulness,  ever3rthing  sacrificed  to  the  bitterly 
opposed  and  cruelly  libelled  Army,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
pay  homage  to  this  exquisite  devotion  which  only  gathered 
more  beauty  and  tendoness  as  the  yean  advanced. 
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To  write  a  book,  amicbt  an  his  other  laboora,  during 

the  two  years  of  watching  at  his  wife's  death-bed  was  at 
once  the  burden  and  the  blessing  of  William  Booth.  For 
some  hours  it  distracted  his  thoughts  from  the  fixed  centre 
of  their  distress,  and  for  some  hours,  reading  his  pages  to 
his  wife,  and  telling  her  about  his  manifold  schemes,  he 
was  ahnost  unconscious  of  the  dark  angel  in  the  room. 
But  there  were  days  when  to  work  out  difficult  schemes,  to 
frame  sentences,  and  to  argue  his  thesis  on  paper,  seemed 
to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  dark  angel  so  callous  as  to  be 
almost  a  treason  to  the  beloved.  Chi  these  occasions  he 
flung  the  work  aside  and  refused  even  to  think  about  it. 

The  papers  became  chaotic.  In  the  meantime  the 
Shelter  and  Food  Depots  which  he  had  set  up  in  x888  were 
besieged  by  crowds  of  the  homeless  whom  he  could  not  house 
and  of  the  hungry  whom  he  could  not  feed.  During  the 
1889  expoiments  the  Salvation  Army  sold,  among  other 
things,  to  these  miserable  human  beings  in  London  alone 
192!  tons  of  bread  and  140  tons  of  potatoes.  The  work  was 
already  on  a  great  scale ;  it  was  solving  at  least  a  fraction 
of  the  vaster  problem  ;  and  money  was  essentiaL 

In  these  circumstances  William  Booth  was  prevailed 
upon  to  call  in  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  and  that  brilUant  joumaUst, 
whose  admiration  for  Mrs.  Booth  was  one  of  the  truest 
and  steadiest  facts  of  his  life,  after  listening  to  the  scheme 
and  examining  the  manuscript,  gave  himself  with  enthu- 
siasm to  the  task,  taking  away  the  disordered  papers  of 
William  Booth,  and  cou/ertingthem  into  a  broad-margined 
manuscript  which  Booth  himself  could  work  upon  'vith  a 
feeling  of  comfort.  To  Mr.  Stead,  whose  anonymous 
services  are  acknowledged  in  the  Preface,*  the  world  owes, 
then,  no  small  part  of  the  debt  for  this  epoch-making  book 

»  "  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  valuable  literary  from  a  friend  of 
the  poor,  who,  though  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Sahratfon 
Army,  has  the  deepest  sympathy  with  its  aims  and  is  to  a  large  extent 
in  harmony  with  its  principles.  Without  such  assistance  I  should  prob- 
ably have  found  it— overwhelmed  as  I  already  am  with  the  affairs  of 
a  world-wide  enterprise — extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible,  to  have 
presented  these  proposals,  for  which  I  am  alone  responsible,  in  so 
complete  a  form,  at  any  rate  at  this  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  any 
substantial  part  of  my  plan  is  sacceatfnlly  carried  out  he  will  consider 
hinsdf  mote  than  nptidtn  the  seivkw  so  ably  iwdend." 
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— a  book  which  has  powerfully  influenced  legislative  and 
religious  activity  ever  since.  At  the  sane  tisM  it  is  pep* 
missible  to  say  that  the  book  as  a  piece  of  literature  would 
have  been  surer  of  immortality  had  it  been  written  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last  in  tlw  vigmmis,  direct,  unpoUshed, 
but  wonderfully  dynamic  vernacular  of  William  Booth. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  see  where  Booth  breaks  in  upon  the 
wdl-ordoed  and  elaborate  sentences  with  a  stroke  of  his 
own,  and  excellent  as  Mr.  Stead's  work  may  be,  those 
strokes  in  the  midst  of  it  are  like  a  door  blowing  suddenly 
open,  or  Wr^  a  human  voice  diouting  great  news  above  the 
murmur  oi  bees.  It  is  as  if  a  sermon  by  Bossuet  <'«w*«<ntd 
every  now  and  then  an  exclamation  by  Bunyan. 

In  these  trying  circumstances,  then,  and  by  this  not 
very  weU-matched  conjunction,  the  book  came  to  be  written. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  sommaziie  its  aq^mnent. 


PART  II 
Thty  JuM  W0ittt,  mii  lut  faint 


CHAPTER  VIII 


"  IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND  AND  THE  WAY  OUT  " 
Z889-Z89O 

"  The  denizens  in  Daricest  England  for  whom  I  appeal." 
wrote  William  Booth,  "  are  (i)  those  who,  having  no  capital 
or  income  of  their  own,  would  in  a  month  be  dead  from 
sheer  starvation  were  they  exclusively  dependent  upon  the 
money  earned  by  their  own  work ;  and  (a)  thoee  who  by 
their  utmost  exertions  are  unable  to  obtain  the  regulation 
allowance  of  food  which  the  law  prescribes  as  indispensable 
even  for  the  worst  criminals  in  our  gaols." 

He  sorrowfully  admitted  that  it  would  be  Utopian  "  to 
dream  of  attaining  for  every  honest  Englishman  a  gaol 
standard  of  all  tlM  necessaries  of  life."  ♦*  Some  day,"  perhaps, 
he  adds  sardonically,  "  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  every 
honest  worker  on  English  soil  will  always  be  as  warmly 
clad,  as  healthily  housed,  and  as  regularly  fed  as  our 
criminal  convicts— but  that  is  not  yet."  The  standard  he 
sought  to  establish  for  these  unhappy  people  was  "the 
standard  of  the  Ltmdon  Cab-Horse  " : 

Whoi  in  the  streets  of  London  a  Cab-Horse,  weary  or  careless 
or  stupid,  trips  and  falls  and  lies  stretched  out  in  the  midst  of  tiie 
traffic,  there  is  no  question  of  debating  how  he  came  to  stumble 
before  we  try  to  get  him  on  his  legs  again.  The  Cab-Hotse  is 
a  very  real  illustration  of  poor  broken-down  hnmaidty;  he 
usually  falls  down  because  of  overwork  and  underfeeding.  . 
It  may  have  been  through  overwork  or  underfeeding,  or  it  may 
have  been  all  ha  own  faiilt  tiiat  he  has  Ixoken  his  knees  and 
smashed  the  shafts,  bat  that  does  not  matter.  If  not  far  his 
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own  sake,  then  merely  in  ordor  to  prevent  an  obstruction  of  the 

traffic,  all  attention  is  concentrated  npan  tiie  question  of  how  we 
are  to  get  him  on  his  legs  again.  .  .  .  Every  Cab-Horse  in  London 
has  three  things— a  shelter  for  the  night,  food  for  its  stomach, 
and  work  allotted  to  it  by  which  it  can  earn  its  com. 

These  are  the  two  points  of  the  Cab-Horse's  Charter.  When 
he  is  down  he  is  helped  -ip,  and  while  he  hves  he  has  food, 
shelter,  and  work. 

How  many  people  in  England,  he  asked,  lived  worse 
than  the  London  Cab-Horse  ?  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
said  that  between  four  and  five  millions  "  remained  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  abject  misery  and  destitution."  William 
Booth  declared,  "  I  am  content  to  take  three  millions  as 
representing  the  total  strength  of  the  destitute  army." 
Darkest  England,  then,  he  announced,  had  a  population 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Scotland. 

Three  million  men,  women,  and  children,  a  vast  despairing 
multitude  in  a  condition  nominally  free,  but  really  enslaved— 
these  it  is  whom  we  have  to  save. 

It  is  a  large  order.  England  emancipated  her  negroes  sixty 
years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  £40,000,000,  and  has  never  ceased  boasting 
about  it  since.  But  at  our  doors,  from  "  Plymouth  to  Peterhead," 
stretches  this  waste  Continent  of  humanity— three  million  human 
beings  who  are  enslaved — some  of  them  to  taskmasters  as  merci- 
less as  any  West  India  overseer,  all  of  them  to  destitution  and 
despair.  .  .  .  This  submerged  Tenth— is  it,  then.  bey«»id  the 
reach  of  the  nine-tenths  in  the  midst  of  whom  thqr  live,  and 
around  whose  houses  they  rot  and  die  ? 

He  "^poke  of  the  Homeless,  the  Out-of- Works,  of  those  on 
the  Verge  of  the  Abyss,  of  the  Vicious,  of  the  Criminals,  and 
of  the  Children  of  the  Lost. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  poor  wretches  are,  as 
Bishop  South  truly  said,  "  not  so  much  bom  into  this  world  as 
damned  into  it."  The  bastard  of  a  harlot,  bom  in  a  brothd, 
suckled  on  gin,  and  familiar  from  earliest  infancy  with  all  the 
bestialities  of  debauch,  violated  before  she  is  twelve,  and  driven 
out  into  the  streets  by  her  mother  a  year  or  two  later,  yAiat  diance 
is  thore  Ux  sndi  a  giii  in  thb  wnid— I  say  nothing  about  the 
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next  ?  .  .  .  There  are  thousands  who  were  begotten  when  both 
parents  were  besotted  with  drink,  whose  mothers  satiated 
themselves  with  alcohol  every  day  of  their  pregnancy,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  sucked  in  a  taste  for  strong  drink  with  their 
mother's  milk,  and  who  were  surrounded  from  childhood  with 
opportunities  and  incitements  to  drink.  Such  poOT  creatoras  as 
these  are  to  be  found  in  thousands  among  the  out-of-works,  the 
homeless,  the  vidous.  and  the  criminal.  Many  may  be  among 
the  Submerged  Tenth  whose  childhood  was  innocent  and  \rh03e 
early  life  was  bright  with  opportunity,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
these  three  miUions  is  composed  of  men  and  women  "  not  so 
much  bom  into  this  wodd  as  damned  into  it" 

The  case  stated,  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  "  the  essentials 
to  success  "  in  any  plan  which  aims  to  save  these  three 

millions  of  destitution  and  despair  : 

The  first  essential  .  .  .  is  that  it  must  change  the  man  when 
tt  ts  his  character  mi  conduct  which  constitute  the  reasons  for  his 
failure  in  the  battle  of  life.  No  change  in  circumstances,  no  revolu- 
tion in  social  conditions,  can  posably  transform  the  nature  of 
man.  .  ,  . 

Secondly :  The  remedy,  to  be  effectual,  must  change  the  dreum- 
stances  of  the  individual  when  they  are  the  cause  of  his  wretched 
condition,  and  He  beyond  his  eotOrol.  .  .  . 

Thirdly :  Any  remedy  worthy  of  consideration  must  be  on  a 
scaU  commensurate  with  the  evil  vnth  which  it  proposes  to  deal. 
It  is  no  me  trying  to  bail  out  the  ocean  with  a  pint  pot.  ... 

Fourthly:  Not  only  must  the  Scheme  be  large  enough,  M  U 
must  be  permanent.  .  .  . 

FiftUy :  But  while  it  must  be  permanent,  it  must  also  be  im- 
mediately practicable.  .  .  . 

Sixthly :  The  indirect  features  of  the  Scheme  must  not  be  such 
as  to  produce  injury  to  the  persons  whom  we  seeh  to  ben^. 
It  is  no  me  oHifening  si]^)ennywOTth  ol  benefit  on  a  man  if. 
at  the  same  time,  we  do  him  a  shilling's  worth  of  harm.  ... 

Seventhly :  While  assisting  one  dass  of  the  community,  it 
must  not  seriousfy  interfere  wUh  the  interests  of  another.  In 
raismg  one  section  of  the  fallen,  we  must  not  thereby  endanger 
the  safety  of  those  who  with  difficulty  are  keeping  tm  their 
feet. 
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These  essentials  to  success  having  been  carefully  pro- 
pounded, he  announces  his  scheme,  which  "  divides  itself 
into  three  sections,  each  of  which  is  indispensable  for  the 
success  of  the  whole."  And  he  says,  "  In  this  threefold 
organization  lies  the  open  secret  of  the  solution  of  the 
Social  Problem." 

,  This  scheme  I  have  to  offer  consists  in  the  fonnation  of 
these  people  into  self-helping  and  self-sustaining  communities, 
each  being  a  kind  of  co-operative  society,  or  patriarchal  family, 
governed  and  disciplined  on  the  prind^es  which  have  already 
proved  so  effective  in  the  Salvation  Army. 

These  communities  he  calls,  for  want  of  a  better  word. 
Colonies,  and  styles  them : 

(1)  The  City  Colony. 

(2)  The  Farm  Colony. 

(3)  The  Over-Sea  Colony. 

The  City  Colony  was  to  stand  "  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
ocean  of  misery  ...  to  act  as  Harbours  of  Refuge  for  all 
and  any  who  have  been  shipwrecked  in  life,  character,  or 
circumstances.  These  Harbours  will  gather  up  the  poor 
destitute  creatures,  supply  their  immediate  pressing  neces- 
sities, furnish  temporary  employment,  inspire  them  with 
hope  for  the  future,  and  commence  at  once  a  course  of 
regeneration  by  moral  and  religious  influences. ' ' 

The  Farm  Colony  was  to  be  an  agricultural  estate  in  the 
provinces,  to  which  men  improved  by  the  City  Colony  were 
to  be  drafted ;  and  "  here  the  process  of  reformation  of 
character  would  be  carried  forward  by  the  same  industrial, 
moral,  and  reUgious  methods." 

The  Over-Sea  Colony  was  to  be  a  tract  of  land  in  "  South 
Africa,  Canada,  Western  Australia,  and  elsewhere,"^  which 
the  Salvation  Army  would  prepare  for  settlement,  "  estab- 
lish in  it  authority,  govern  it  by  equitable  laws,  assist  it 
in  times  of  necessity,  settling  it  graduaUy  with  a  prepared 
people,  and  so  create  a  home  for  the  destitute  multitudes. ' 

The  scheme,  in  its  entirety,  may  aptly  be  compared  to  a 
Great  Machine,  foundationed  in  the  lowest  slums  and  purlieus 
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of  our  great  towns  and  cities,  drawing  up  into  its  embrace  the 
depraved  and  destitute  of  all  classes ;  receiving  thieves,  hatlots, 
paupers,  drunkards,  prodigals,  all  alike  on  the  simple  conditions 
of  their  being  willing  to  work  and  to  conform  to  discipline. 
Drawing  up  these  poor  outcasts,  reforming  them,  and  creating 
in  them  habits  of  industry,  honesty,  and  truth  ;  teaching  them 
methods  by  which  aUke  the  bread  that  perishes  and  that  which 
endures  to  Everlasting  life  can  be  won.  Forwarding  them  bom 
the  City  to  the  Country,  and  there  continuing  the  process  of 
regeneration,  and  then  pouring  them  forth  on  to  the  virgin  soils 
that  await  their  onning  in  other  lands,  keeping  hold  of  them 
with  a  strong  government,  and  yet  making  them  free  men  and 
women ;  and  so  laying  the  foundations,  perchance,  of  another 
Empire  to  sv  all  to  vast  proportion  in  later  times.   Why  not  ? 

Such  was  the  scheme  of  V'=lliam  Booth,  the  first  sensible 
notion  contributed  to  blundering  Parliaments,  and  remain- 
ing to  this  day  the  most  efficient  remedy  for  the  social 
problem.   It  was  a  scheme,  in  its  essence,  of  paternal 
emigration.   To  >\^lliam  Booth,  looking  into  "  the  sea  of 
misery,"  it  was  manifest  enough  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  pull  out  the  drowning  man  ;  having  pulled  out  the 
drowning  man,  as  manifestly  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to 
restore  him  to  life ;  and  having  restored  him  to  life,  as 
manifestly  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  put  him  where  he 
could  use  that  life  with  no  more  fear  of  returning  to  the  sea 
of  misery.   He  had  travelled  through  Canada,  with  what 
enthusiasm  and  dreaming  what  dreams  we  have  already 
seen  ;  his  Officers  had  reported  to  him  from  other  dominions, 
and  he  knew  that  enormous  continents  across  the  sea  lay 
waiting  with  domestic  rewards  for  honest  labour.   To  ship 
miserable  wretches  out  of  congestion,  pauperism,  and  crime 
to  these  distant  lands  would  have  been  a  short-cut  from 
our  own  calamitous  condition,  but  it  would  have  been 
something  more  than  dangerous  for  those  who  went,  for 
those  whom  his  compassion  sought  to  save.   The  genius 
of  his  scheme,  then,  lay  m  estabUshing  authority,  ruling 
with  equitable  laws,  and  employing  in  every  process  govern- 
ment and  discipUne  "  on  the  principles  which  have  already 
proved  so  effective  in  the  Salvatioa  Army."  He  would 
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pour  forth  saved  and  restored  humanity  to  virgin  lands, 
but  "  keeping  hold  of  them  with  a  strong  government." 
It  was  this  Booth  touch  which  gave  force  to  his  idea,  and 
which  attracted  at  once  the  enthusiasm  and  the  opposition 
of  the  world. 

But  before  the  book  was  published,  and  before  he  found 
himself  involved  in  another  battle  with  scepticism  and 
enmity,  his  long  and  agonizing  vigil  at  the  death-bed 
of  Catherine  Booth  was  brought  to  an  end.  For  the 
first  time,  and  in  the  greatest  struggle  of  his  career,  he 
fought  without  her  love  to  dieer  him  and  her  heroism  to 
inspire  him. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  DBATR-BED  OF  CATHERINE  BOOTH 
Z890 

So  tragic  and  so  agonizing  was  the  last  year  of  Catherine 
Booth's  Ufe,  that  we  should  not  make  any  further  reference 
than  has  already  been  made  to  those  sufferings  did  not  the 
diary  of  William  Booth  at  this  period  furnish  us  with 
exceptional  material  for  a  more  intimate  understanding 
of  his  character. 

There  are  two  things  which  the  reader  must  keep  con- 
stantly in  his  mind  if  he  is  not  to  be  greatly  shocked  or 
entirely  baffled  by  the  history  of  this  tragic  episode.  He 
must  ranember,  first  of  all,  that  Catherine  Booth  was  two 
years  dying ;  that  this  was  no  swift  and  beatific  approach 
of  Death ;  that  she  suffered  from  time  to  time  excruciating 
pain,  and  for  the  last  year  of  her  Ufe  was  stretched  on  a 
veritable  rack  of  agony.  Next,  he  must  remember  that 
not  only  William  Booth  and  his  children,  but  the  dying 
Catherine  Booth  herself,  were  by  this  time  so  absorbed 
into  the  Salvation  Army  that  many  of  the  ordinary  reti- 
cences and  restraints  which  govern  conventional  existence 
exercised  little  influence  on  their  minds,  but  were  volun- 
tarily, and  indeed  of  set  purpose,  set  aside  as  they  pressed 
forward,  always  thinking  of  eternity,  to  the  camversion  ci 
the  people. 

' '  The  sick-bed  proved  for  Mrs.  Booth,' '  says  her  historian, 

"  a  world-wide  platform  from  which  her  very  sufferings 
enabled  her  to  preach  the  most  eloquent  and  heart-appealing 
aemum  of  her  Mf^." 

»3 
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If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves  we  must  confess  that  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  support  a  pro- 
longed strain  of  this  dreadful  character  without  violent 
reaction.  Men  have  longed  for  the  death  of  those  they 
love  after  witnessing  only  a  few  days  of  their  agony. 
Doctors  have  been  implored  to  end  such  sufferings.  The 
first  hours  of  heart-broken  longing  for  recovery,  the  first 
days  of  devoted  watching  at  the  bedside,  the  first  days  of 
anxious  and  fearful  listening  for  the  footfall  of  Death,  give 
way  to  a  dull  and  aching  ennui  and  an  almost  mechanical 
visitation  heavy  with  despair,  finally  to  a  longing  for 
the  end. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  diary  of  William  Booth  will 
put  the  reader  into  the  position  of  realizing  something  of 
the  ordeal  which  he  was  called  upon  to  face  in  these  difficult 
years.  We  purposely  refrain  from  quoting  the  most  terrible 
descriptions  given  in  this  diary  of  Mrs.  Booth's  sufferin^js, 
descriptions  more  harrowing  than  anything  we  have  read 
in  Tolstoy  or  Dostdevsky. 

A  large  part  of  the  breast  has  fallen  off,  aud  Carr  has  cut  it 
away  and  left  the  gapng  wound  which  is  simply  one  mass  of 
cancer. 

She  exclaimed  again  and  again  as  she  started  with  the  stab- 
bing pains,  which  like  lightning  flashes  started  in  her  poor 
bosom,  "  Oh  these  fiery  scorpions  !  these  fiery  scorpions !  " 

Two  nurses  are  required,  seeing  that  she  is  so  hdjdesB, 
and  the  breast  has  to  be  repeatedly  dressed  to  keep  the  fiery 
flame  that  bums  night  and  day  anything  like  down. 

My  darling  had  a  night  of  agony.  When  I  went  into  her  room 
at  2  a.m.  she  had  not  closed  her  eyes.  The  breast  was  in  a- 
awfol  condition.  They  were  endeavouring  to  staunch  a  fnsu 
baemonhage.  Everything  was  saturated  with  the  blood. 

He  speaks  frequently  of  the  scorpions  writhing  and 
stinging  in  that  ghastly  "  gaping  wound,"  and  of  the  agony 
she  struggled  to  endure  without  crying  out  whc  i  what  she 
called  "  the  fiery  darts  "  rained  in  upon  her  burning  flMh. 

Again  and  again  the  family  was  hastily  summoned  to 
the  bedside,  nine  and  ten  months  before  death  actually 
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came  to  end  these  sufferings.  Days  of  great  pain,  heroic- 
ally borne  and  in  part  employed  by  the  dying  saint  for 
preaching  faith  and  exhorting  to  service,  culminated  in 
unspeakable  distress,  and  in  imconsciousness  so  like  to 
death  that  over  and  over  again  the  watchers  thought —they 
must  have  hoped— the  end  had  come. 

After  they  had  gone  we  settled  down  for  a  sleep.  Then  I 
got  up  and  found  that  she  had  started  from  her  slumber  in  great 
anguish.  We  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter.  Her  eyes  at 
times  were  transfixed,  and  with  violent  spasms  she  struggled 
for  Imath.  It  was  the  heart.  We  did  not  comprdiend  it  at 
the  moment.  Once  or  twice  it  was  terrible  to  behold.  The 
agony  expressed  [itself)  in  her  countenance  and  especiaUy  in  her 
eyes ;  but  amidst  it  all  she  managed  to  gasp  out  "  Dcm't  be 
alarmed,  this  is  <»ly  physical  He  has  got  me.  He  has  got  me." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  William  Booth,  being 
an  honest  man,  cried  out  to  Heaven  for  an  explanation  of 
this  trial.  His  faith  never  once  deserted  him  ;  but  again 
and  again  his  theology  seemed  to  break  in  his  hands.  God, 
who  had  the  power,  refused  to  act.  God,  who  bids  us  pray, 
refused  to  answer.  God,  who  promises  joy  to  the  beUever, 
"  sent  "  to  this  holy  and  beautiful  saint  agony  as  intoler- 
able as  it  was  hideous. 

Mrs.  Booth  refused  morphia,  largely  on  religious  grounds  ; 
and  Wilham  Booth,  who  implored  her  to  rdent,  was  thei«^ 
fore  forced  to  witness  her  quite  conscious  struggles  with  this 
indescribable  anguish.  Again  and  again,  Bramwell  Booth 
tells  me,  his  father  broke  down  utterly  when  he  came  from 
his  wife's  room  to  take  up  the  accumulating  burden  of  his 
work.  "  I  don't  understand  it  I  I  don't  understand  it !  " 
V  would  cry  out,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
would  walk  to  and  fro  in  an  excess  of  grief,  or  throw  himself 
upon  his  knees  and  implore  the  Almighty  for  help. 

Even  in  his  diary  we  find  mention  of  these  dark  hours  : 
I  am  60  years  old,  and  f<»-  the  first  thne  during  all  these  long 
years,  so  far  as  memory  serves  me,  has  God,  in  infinite  mercy 
allowed  me  to  have  any  sorrow  that  I  could  not  cast  on  Him. 

He  grows  tired  of  the  inscrutable  mystery. 
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It  seems  iBciwIiMe  timt  the  thcmld        Like  many  good 
people,  to  this  moment  I  have  very  strong  feelings  about  h  and 

♦  ^  **  *^  P«««t  "onent  who  are 

Jtrongjy  beUeving  that  this  sickness  after  all  is  not  mito  death. 
My  nund  grows  bewildered  when  I  think  of  the  subject,  so  once 
more  I  dismiss  it  with  perhaps  the  hiziest  feeling  of,  "  Hie  Lo«d 
must  do  wlMt  seemeth  Him  good  in  His  sight." 

He  feels  that  he  is  assailed  by  temptation  : 

I  was  veiy  weary.   A  great  part  of  the  night  I  had  had  a 
strong  conflict  myself  with  the  enemy  and  gnat  darkness  and 

heaviness  m  my  soul, 

At  one  moment  he  is  at  her  bedside,  holding  her  hand 
and  singing  with  her : 

On  tiiis  my  steadfast  soul  relies : 
Father,  Thy  mercy  never  dies ; 

at  the  next  he  is  on  his  knees  in  his  study  agonizimr  in 
spintual  dartaess  for  strength  to  find,  with  hands 
through  the  gloom,  the  Hands  of  God's  Fatherhood 

He  interrupts  his  history  of  these  appalling  davs  to  set 
down  what  he  calls  :  i'i~™H{  "ays  lo  set 

My  Reflections  by  the  River. 
^The  reality  of  the  existence.  penK?naUty.  and  power  of  the 

S  inslgmficance  of  all  other  props  and  helps 

apart  from  God.  *^ 

ni.  That  God's  mercy  displayed  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
ground  on  which  a  man  can  appear  before  God. 

IV.  How  the  delusions  and  coverings,  hiding-places  and 
refuges  of  hes  are  torn  away  by  the  skeleton  hand  of  Death. 

And  yet  there  came  to  this  tempted,  half-doubting, 
bewildered,  and  heart-broken  num  hours  of  such  wonderful 
beauty  as  cannot  be  depicted,  cannot  even  be  remembered : 

By  this  time  she  was  completely  worn  out.  and  I  !«ent  them 
an  out.  resolving  to  have  the  remainder  of  the  night  alone  with 
her.  What  passed  that  night  can  never  be  revealed.  It  wiU 
never  be  half  remembered  by  myself  untfl  the  day  of  Etenity 
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dawns.  It  was  a  renewal,  in  aU  its  tenderness  and  sweetness  and 
a  part  of  its  veiy  ecstasy,  of  our  first  love.  It  seemed.  I  believe 
to  us  both,  in  spite  of  all  the  painful  drctumtaiiOM  of  the  hoar,  a 
repetition  of  some  of  those  blissful  hours  we  spent  togetlMr'in 
fte  days  <rf  our  betrothal.   Oh  the  wonderful  things  I  .  .  . 

I  wept,  prayed,  and  beKeved  and  exulted.  We  were  in 
Jordan  as  it  were  together.  Evidently  she  could  not  bear  to 
tet  me  go  from  her  bedside  or  loose  my  hand.  She  had  come 
back,  she  said,  to  her  6nt  love.  I  saw  how  exbansted  she  was, 
and  again  and  again  entreated  her  to  consider  her  poor  body 
and  try  and  get  a  Uttle  sleep;  and  when  I  made  as  though  I 
would  leave  her  she  upbraided  me  in  the  gentlest,  most  express- 
ive, and  most  effectual  manner,  by  saying.  "  Can  you  not  watch 
with  me  one  night  ?  It  will  soon  be  over,  and  what  matters  a 
few  hours  shorter  or  longer  now  ?  I  have  done  with  the  body. 
I  shall  soon  leave  it  for  ever." 

And  so  we  watched  and  counselled  aiul  jsayed  and  believed 
togetiier  through  that  long  night. 

In  another  entry  we  read  : 

She  took  hold  of  my  hand  ahnost  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
the  ring  off  her  finger,  and  slipping  it  on  to  mine,  said :  "  By 
oken  we  were  united  for  time,  and  by  it  now  we  are  united 
eternity."   I  kissed  her.  and  promised  that  I  would  be  faith- 
ful to  the  vow  and  be  hers  and  hers  alone  for  ever  and  ever. 

That  ring  became  William  Booth's  most  cherished  pos- 
session. One  may  say  that  it  was  his  only  "personal 
property." 

There  are  references  in  the  diary  to  a  young  doctor,  an 
agnostic,  who  attended  the  dying  woman,  and  whose  soul, 
even  in  her  agonies,  she  endeavoured  to  influence.  It  is 
striking  to  think  of  the  spirit  of  Catherine  Booth,  labouring 
on  her  death-bed  to  save  the  soul  of  a  man  whose  science 
was  unable  to  save  her  body : 

She  said  to  him  whoi  he  came  out  that  she  really  did  not  see 
what  was  the  use  of  her  staying  here  any  longer  as  she  cooki  not 
do  any  good.  "  Indeed  you  do."  he  answered ;  "  you  are  bene- 
fitting aU  about  you."  She  said  she  could  not  see  it.   He  said 
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"You  have  done  me  good ;  yon  lee  your  courage  and  anxiety 
for  my  welfare  are  so  beautiful." 

She  spoke  to  him  beautifully,  saying  that  she  would  like  to 
hear  wh«»d»egotontheothersidethattheDr.  who  had  attended 
her  had  been  brought  to  Christ  through  her  words.  I  h«i  a  few 
words  with  him  further  about  spiritual  matter  downstairs,  and 
he  went  away  hi  a  veiy  subdued  manner.  In  fact,  again  and 
■gain  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.    We  must  pray  for  hhn 

i^'^^  i***  *       ^"^^  ^-  ^"'i  discovered'  that 

ne  had  some  patients  hi  great  poverty,  whereupon  she  asked  hun 
If  he  would  distnbute  a  sovereign  amongst  theTfor  her.  to  w^ 

sion  to  distribute  a  ir«.  Cry  to  each  as  well.  To  this  he  assented 
ma  most  ready  manner.  It  was  curious  to  see  this  young  Scotch 
agnostic  Doctor  go  off  to  his  conveyance  with  a  bundte  of  »r«r 
Lrys  for  personal  distribution. 

il^l®  "^^^^^  ""'^^  ^*  dying-bed  the  machi.ierj- 
of  the  Army  had  to  go  on.  WilUam  Booth  was  not  only 
attempting  to  compose  an  epoch-making  book,  but  wu 
directing  the  international  activities  of  his  yearly  expand- 
ing forc^.  We  find  in  the  diarj-  of  this  p^od  con- 
tmual  references  to  a  new  enterprise,  a  difficulty  with 
(^ce^Jawsuits  purchase  of  properties,  trouble  with  some 
subscriber  who  has  beUeved  the  lies  and  calumnies  of  a 
wretched  backsHder.  and  the  grtming  work  of  the  Army  in 
loreign  countnes :  ^ 

Had  a  great  sorrow  on  top  of  all  the  other  sorrows  with  one 
Of  tbe  most  devoted  and.  as  we  thought,  and  I  think  stiU.  one  of 
the  most  godly  Officers  we  have,  married  to  a  lovely  wife  It  is 
too  painfid  ahnost  to  write  here.  Through  some  marvellous 
moral  bhndness  he  committed  hunself  before  his  conversion  and 
as  far  as  that  goes,  smce  his  conversion.  He  has  continued  ui 
the  wrong,  and  now  it  has  aU  come  out  and  I  see  nothing  for  him 
bnt  to  go  away  into  obscurity.  It  was  pitiful  to  behold  tiie 
fellow  s  anguish. 

Oh  these  grumbUng.  dissatisfied,  selfish,  ambitious  souls 
wno  vow  one  day  and  break  their  vows  tiie  next  without  com- 
ponction.  WhatacunetiieyaretotiieAnny.whatahmdrance 
tiiey  are  to  tiie  Kingdom.  There  is  a  needs  be  that  (fences 
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W™*!  I'^^w^'^  ^  ^  *^  tlttaofk  ^vlMoi  they  come.  Wot  I 

It  it  very  myiterioot  how  all  the  way  through  life  I  have 
noticed  that  men  who  marry  rich  wivet,  for  torat  nttoo  or 
other,  mostly  from  good  reaiont  in  thdr  own  ettimatka.  drop 
oot  of  the  fl^t. 

woman  of  fniit  and 

nowert,  and  he  aays  of  the  givers : 

These  are  ex-Officers  .  .  .  and  not  so  very  long  ago  they  went 

out  fa  a  dreadful  passion  and  said  some  vwy  nnldnd  tUngi  about 

us,  and  nrw  they  are  at  every  turn  expressing  their  sorrow  that 
ever  they  left,  and  pleading  that  they  may  be  taken  back.  Such 
It  the  course  (rf  thUifi. 

He  goes  away  to  address  meetings,  and  overhean  what 
people  in  the  crowda  he  passes  throogh  have  to  sav 

about  him  :  ' 

As  I  passed  through  them  one  said,  "  There  goes  their  Gxl." 
Another  said,  "  General,  cannot  you  let  uj  ?o  fa  ?  "  And  another 

as  I  neared  the  door,  said,  "  There  gott  a  grander  old  man  than 

Gladstone." 

World-wide  attention,  of  course,  was  aroused  by  the 
bulletins  from  Clacton.  and  the  diary  contains  records  of 
some  of  the  strange  visitors  who  besieged  the  Booths  with 
uip(»tunate  beaeeddngs  to  see  the  Mother  of  the  Army : 

Two  women  have  just  been  announced  as  having  come  aU 
the  way  from  Manchester  to  see  her.  I  cannot  imagfae  what  it 
IS  for,  except  it  is  on  some  Faith-Healing  Mission.  I  shall  have 
toseethenii.  Sie  will  be  too  IB.  There  is  some  mystery  about 
them.  They  appear  poor,  belonging  to  the  working-classes 
They  say  they  are  Soldiers,  and  yet  are  dressed  fa  tawdry  fashion- 
able finery.  Several  of  the  glris  tried  to  show  them  how  ill 
Mrs.  Booth  was,  but  they  said  they  had  come  aU  the  way  to  see 
her,  and  they  just  wanted  to  look  at  her  face.  They  were  fa  no 
hurry— they  would  wait. 

Eva  ipplied  them  with  refreshment,  and  when  Mamma  was 
mformed  of  them,  although  very  ill.  she  said,  "  Let  them  come 
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i"."  She  WM  tooelMd  with  tbdr  int«rat  in  her.  proved  by 
coming  80  loot  •  journey.  ^ 

vJUZ^iZ''*^  i^*^  have  just  come  to  look,  if  that 
weie  poMiUe.  Mm.  Booth  saw  them-the  sa^ne  train  broucht 
a  poor  demented  man  from  London.  He  sdd  he  wuted  toiee 
her.  Said  Jesus  Christ  had  sent  him.  but  he  was  rvidentiy 
insane  I  He  stayed  at  Clacton  for  some  days,  after  calling  up 
every  day  saying  he  wanted  to  see  one  or  the  other  of  «rMd  It 
was  with  difficulty  after  several  days  that  we  got  him  to  t^ke^ 
trato  fw-  Lmidon,  for  which  journey  we  paid  his  fare 

Mrs   has  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  very  exd'table  condi. 

ton  with  nerves  highly  strung  and  kept  at  a  very  conrideraW. 
tension.   I  was  always  afraid  of  the  consequences.   To  mv 
amazement  on  Friday  i^t  after  the  StU^eeting  she  announced 
ttat  she  had  embraced  the  Agapemone  Doctrine.    I  reasoned 
witfi  her  for  half  an  hour,  then  had  to  leave  her  to  catch  my 
train    bent  for  her  to      me  the  next  day.   Found  that  Z 
was  hopelessly  involved,  talking  in  the  wUdest  and  mort  nn- 
dom  fashion  and  doing  several  things  that  had  the  appearance 
of  cunmng  «>d  deception  so  nnlike  her  that  I  feared  h«Wn 
was  givmg  way.   On  Sunday  she  was  down  at  Clacton,  taO^ 
the  stmngest  rubbish,  and  on  Tuesday  night,  as  I  have  sawf 
foondherhfre   I  sent  Secretary  Fry  up  with  her,  and  she  wanted 
me  to  promise  at  parting  that  I  would  send  Mamma's  dead  bodv 
to  her  and  that  she  would  raise  it  from  the  dead  1 

The  dramatic  element  in  the  Booth  character.  fostei*d  ^ 
by  a  pubhc  Ufa  so  devoted  to  eternal  and  invisibfe  realitiS 
that  the  conventions  of  this  world  appeared  not  merelv 
insignificant  but  ridiculous  and  grotesque,  seised  upon  tl^ 
tragedy  of  this  long  dying  and  used  it  in  a  heart-movin* 
appeal  addressed  to  the  whole  world  of  perishing  sinned 
Mrs  Booth  was  not  dying,  but  preaching.  ]^  bed  of 
death  was  a  ;•  world-wide  platform."  The  eloquent  sennon 
of  her  sufienngs  was  to  be  given  to  mankind 

No  curtain  is  drawn  across  those  windciws.  no  screen 
w  set  ro'ond  the  death-bed,  no  silence  is  posted  at  the  door 
to  keep  guard  over  those  struggles  and  prayers.  The  bed 
is  draped  with  the  Army  flag.  Photographs  of  the  absent 
children  are  arranged  where  she  can  see  them.  Thefamlly 
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MJMble  in  unifo^  The  chief  Officers  of  the  Army  are 
•wamoned  for  a  last  fareweU.  The  iaithful  servants  are 
called  from  the  kitchw.  fbB  com^y  pr^^^^^ 
and  sing  together.  t~  7    «y  (ogeiner. 

«oner  Booth-Tucker.  "  the  gathered  family  u^ng  agaiTand  agdn 

the  loved  lips  moved  in  the  effort  to  take  part: 

We  shall  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  DmOx 
We  ghaU  walk  through  the  Valley  in  peace  I 

For  Jesus  Himself  shaU  be  our  Leader 
As  we  walk  through  the  Valley  in  p^ace. 

u,»  "^"^       ^  and  the  breathing 

r^^"^  '"^^i        was  repeat^ 

h«Kl  was  raised  asa  signal  that  siichw..fa2rtl«S2ta2^ 

The  interest  of  the  world  flowed  into  that  Clacton  %Tlla 
and  claimed  the  dying  woman.   Everything  she  said  must 

The  Chief  [BiamwdQ  woaM  have  one  more  attempt  to  get  a 
portrait  of  darling  Mamma.  The  Stereoscopic  Comji^^ 
'^T^*^^  manager  and  tioTf  ^ 
c«t  men  and  a  sort  of  artist  to  endeavour  to  ?et  a  group  ha 
order  to  get  a  portrait.  They  made  an  attempt  this%3^ 
with  the  lime-light.   I  don't  know  whether  it  wiU  beTs^?* 

°°  4th  of  October.  1890. after  a 
mght  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  torrential  rai^.  She  cSled 
Wilham  Booth  by  an  endearing  name,  drew  him  do^  fo^ 
her  last  kiss  and  passed  away,  as  Commissioner 

m«^lTi?''  *°  "  ^ks  and  t£^ 

munnur  of  the  waves  beating  on  the  shore." 

So  passec  away  from  this  earth  one  of  the  most  remaik- 

able  women  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whose  be^Hfai 

spirit  impressed  itself  aHke  upon  the  mSt'^Sii^'of^ 

mteUectual  contemporaries  and  upon  vast  maawfof  ^ 

S^  tlIJ^fi^°C^?  '"  nSuSctSn 
w«n  tnat  of  l»r  husband  is  a  most  interesting  study  in 
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psychology,  and  the  growth  of  her  spiritual  power  seems  to 
me  like  one  of  the  miracles  of  religious  history.  In  her 
frail  body  the  spirit  of  womanhood  manifested  its  power 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  its  beauty.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
age  in  which  she  lived  that  this  power  and  beauty  were 
acknowledged  by  the  world  during  her  lifetime.  She 
exercised  a  spell  over  many  nations. 

Her  body  lay  in  state ;  immense  crowds  flocked  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  to  the  Army  Mother,  and  in  the  procession 
through  the  City  of  London  to  the  cemetery,  which  was 
a  Salvation  Army  Pageant,  William  Booth,  we  are  told, 
"  followed  alone  in  an  open  carriage,  standing  and  bowing 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  sympathetic  greetings  with 
which  he  was  continually  met."  * 

At  her  grave,  in  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  he  deUvered  a 
remarkable  and  most  characteristic  address,  mastering  his 
emotion,  frankly  rejoicing  in  the  multitudes  who  had  paid 
tribute  to  his  wife  in  the  streets,  and  declarii^  his  deter- 
mination to  use  her  death  for  religious  ends. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  this  scene  at  the  graveside  : 

It  was  a  most  touching  sight  when  the  tall,  upright  General 
came  forward  in  the  gathering  darkness  to  tell  his  comrades  of 
the  loss  he,  their  chief,  had  sustained.  He  spoke  manfully, 
resolutely,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  affectati<m.  Not 
a  suspicion  of  clap-trap  marred  the  dignity  of  the  address.  He 
spoke  as  a  soldier  should  who  had  disciplined  his  emotion,  with- 
out effort  and  straight  from  the  heart.  Few  wives  who  have 
comforted  their  husbands  for  forty  years  have  received  such  a 
glowing  tribute  of  honest  praise.  It  is  clear  enough  where  the 
strength  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  to  be  found,  where  its  courage, 

'  In  his  diary,  October  14,  1890,  William  Booth  anticipates  the  natural 
criticism  of  this  action  as  follows :  "I  was  weary  myself.  I  had  stood, 
balancing  myself  with  the  jerking  of  the  carnage  in  its  stops  and  starts, 
4  houM.  I  cooldn't  see  ttie  people  craning  their  necks  trying  to  see 
me  witbont  endeavooiing  to  gratify  them.  Some  may  find  faalt  with  me, 
and  say  I  made  an  exhiUtion  of  myself.  That  is  what  I  have  been  doing 
with  myself  for  my  Master's  sake  all  my  life,  and  what  I  shall  continue  to 
do  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  what  I  shall  do  through  eternity  for  my  Master's 
sake  and  the  pec^le's  sake.  And  now  I  am  restarted  on  the  same  path, 
the  same  work.  A  larg^  part  of  my  company  has  gone  before,  and  I  must 
travel  the  jonmey.  in  a  smse  that  cmly  those  can  understand  who  have 
been  through  it,  ^n*," 
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its  indomitable  energy,  where  its  unswervingness  of  purpose  To 
hear  Qsneral  Booth  speak,  and  to  see  the  man.  is  to  miderstand  a 
great  deal  of  the  saccess  oi  the  Salvatimi  Army. 

Here  follows  the  address : 

You  will  readily  understand  that  I  find  it  a  difficulty  to  talk 
to  you  this  afternoon.  To  btgin  with,  I  could  not  be  willing 
to  talk  without  an  attempt  to  make  you  hear,  and  sorrow  doesn't 
feel  hke  shouting. 

Yet  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  looking  you  in  the  face 
and  blessing  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  name  of 
our  beloved  one  who  is  looking  down  upon  us.  if  she  is  not  actuaUv 
with  us  in  this  throng  to-day. 

As  I  have  come  ridinr;  through  these.  I  suppose,  h-ondreds  of 
thousands  of  people  this  afternoon,  who  have  bared  their  heads 
and  have  blessed  me  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  at  ahnost  every 
revolution  of  the  carriage-wheels,  my  mind  had  been  full  of  two 
feehngs.  which  alternate-one  is  uppermost  one  moment,  and 
the  other  the  next— and  yet  which  blend  and  amalgamate  with 
each  other ;  and  these  are  the  feeling  of  sorrow  and  the  feelins 
of  gratitude.  * 

Those  who  know  me— and  I  don't  think  I  am  very  difficult 
to  understand— and  those  who  knew  my  darling,  my  beloved 
will.  I  am  sure,  understand  how  it  is  that  my  heart  should  b^ 

rent  with  sorrow. 

If  you  had  had  a  tree  that  had  grown  up  in  your  garden 
under  your  window,  which  for  forty  years  had  been  your  shadow 
from  the  burning  sun.  whose  flowers  had  been  the  adornment 
and  beauty  of  your  life,  whose  fruit  had  been  ahnost  the  stay  of 
your  existence,  and  the  gardener  had  come  along  and  swung  his 
ghttenng  axe  and  cut  it  down  before  your  eyes,  I  think  you 
would  feel  as  though  you  had  a  blank-it  might  not  be  a  bic  one 
—but  a  little  blank  in  your  life  I 

If  you  had  had  a  servant  who,  for  all  this  long  time  had 
served  you  without  fee  or  reward,  who  had  administered  for 
very  love,  to  your  health  and  comfort,  and  who  had  p^eaed 
suddenly  away,  yoa  wooM  miss  that  servant  f 

If  you  had  had  a  counseUor  who,  in  hours  —  continually 
recumng-of  perplexity  and  amazement,  had  ever  advised  you 
and  seldom  adviied  wrong.  wfaoM  advice  you  had  followed  and 

vol..  II  J 
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seldom  had  reason  to  regret  it ;  and  the  counsellor,  while  you 
are  in  the  same  intricate  mazes  of  your  existence,  had  pawed 
away,  you  would  miss  that  counsellor  ! 

If^ou  had  had  a  friend  who  had  understood  your  very  nature, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  your  feelings,  the  bent  of  year  thoughts,  and 
the  purpose  of  your  existence  ;  a  friend  whose  communion  had 
always  been  pleasant — the  most  pleasant  of  all  other  friends 
— to  whom  yonx  had  ever  turned  with  satis&ction,  and 
your  friend  hsul  beoi  taken  away,  ymi  would  fed  some  sorrow 
at  the  loss. 

If  yoo  had  had  a  mother  for  your  children,  who  had  cradled 
and  nursed  and  trained  them  for  the  service  of  the  Living  God, 
in  which  you  most  delighted — a  mother,  indeed,  who  had  never 
ceased  to  bear  their  sorrows  on  her  heart,  and  who  had  been  ever 
willing  to  pour  forth  that  heart's  blood  in  order  to  nourish  them, 
and  tiiat  darling  mother  had  been  taken  from  your  side,  ycm 
would  feel  it  a  sorrow  I 

If  you  had  had  a  wife,  a  sweet  love  of  a  wife,  who  for  forty 
years  had  never  given  you  real  cause  for  grief ;  a  wife  who  had 
stood  with  you  side  by  side  in  the  battle's  front,  who  had  been  a 
comrade  to  you,  ever  willing  to  interpose  herself  between  you 
and  the  enemy,  and  ever  the  strongest  when  the  battle  was 
fiercest,  and  your  beloved  one  had  fallen  before  your  eyes,  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  sane  excuse  for  your  sorrow  I 

Well,  my  comrades,  you  can  roll  all  these  qualities  into  one 
personality,  and  what  would  be  lost  in  each  I  have  lost  all  in 
(me.  There  has  been  taken  away  frmn  me  the  delight  of  my  eyts, 
the  inspiration  of  my  soul,  and  we  are  about  to  lay  all  that 
remains  of  her  in  the  grave.  I  have  been  looking  right  at  the 
bottom  of  it  here,  and  calculating  how  soon  they  may  bring  and 
lay  me  alongside  of  her,  and  my  cry  to  God  has  been  that  every 
remaining  hour  of  my  life  may  make  me  readier  to  come  and  join 
her  in  death,  to  go  and  oiibrace  her  in  life  in  the  Eternal  Gty. 

And  yet,  my  comrades  (for  I  won't  detain  you),  my  heart  is 
full  of  gratitude,  too,  that  swells  and  makes  me  foiget  my  sorrow, 
that  the  long  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  has  been  trodden, 
and  that  out  of  the  daik  tunnel  she  has  emerged  into  the  light  of 
day.  Death  came  to  her  in  all  his  terrors,  brandishing  his  dart 
before  her  for  two  long  years  and  nine  months.  Again  and  again 
she  wait  down  to  th^^  rivw's  edfe  to  receive  h»  Ust  thrust,  as 
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she  thought  but  ever  coming  back  to  life  again.  Thank  God 
sue  Will  see  him  no  more-she  is  more  than  conqueror  over  the 

last  enemy ! 

«si..^*!!!  T^l  i°  ^^^^  employment. 
She  loved  the  fight  1  Her  great  sorrow  to  the  last  momen^was  : 
I  cannot  be  with  you  when  the  clouds  lower,  when  friends  turn 
and  leave  you,  and  sorrows  come  sweeping  over  you :  I  shall  no 
lon^r  be  there  to  put  my  arms  round  you  and  cheer  you  on  " 

But  she  went  away  to  help  us  f  She  promised  me  many  a 
time  that  what  she  could  do  for  us  in  the  Eternal  City  should  be 
done  I  The  Valley  to  her  was  a  dark  one  in  having  to  tear  her 
heart  away  from  so  many  whom  she  loved  so  well.  Again  and 
again  she  said,  "The  roots  of  my  affection  ar«  vei/deepi" 
But  they  had  to  be  torn  up.  One  after  another  she  gave  us  up  • 
she  made  the  surmider  with  many  loving  words  of  counsel,  and 
lett  us  to  the  Lord. 

This  afternoon  my  heart  has  been  full  of  gratitude  because 
her  sod  fa  now  with  Jesus.   She  had  a  great  capacity  for  suifer- 

Stemin  ^*  ^  ^'"^  "  *^ 

My  heart  has  also  been  fuU  of  gratitude  because  God  lent  me 
for  so  long  a  season  such  a  treasore.   I  have  been  thinking  if  I 
had  to  pomt  out  her  three  great  qualities  to  you  hereTthey^ould 
be .  First,  she  was  good.   She  was  washed  in  the  Blood  of  the 
Lamb.   To  the  last  moment  her  ay  was.  "A  sinner  saved  by 
r^^^i:^  '  *^  hater  Of  sham^  hypocrisle..  aJI 
Second,  she  was  low.   Her  whole  soul  was  full  of  tender  deep 
compassion.    I  was  thinking  this  morning  that  she  suffered  more 
m  her  hfetune  throi^h  her  compassion  for  poor  dumb  animals 
than  some  docton  of  divinity  suffer  for  the  wide,  wide  world  of 
smmng.sorrowmg  mortals!   Oh.  how  she  loved,  how  she  com- 
passioned.  how  she  pitied  the  suffering  poor !  how  she  longed 
to  put  her  anns  round  the  sorrowful  and  help  them  I 

Lastly,  she  was  a  warrior.  She  liked  the  fight.  She  was 
not  one  who  «ud  to  others  "  Go."  but,  "  Here,  let  me  go,"  and 
wnen  there  was  the  necessity  she  cried,  "  I  wiU  go."  I  never 
knew  her  flinch  until  her  poor  body  compelled  her  to  lie  a-ide; 

Another  thought  fills  my  soul  with  prainn  that  the  has 
mspired  so  many  to  follow  in  her  track. 
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My  . comrades,  I  am  going  to  meet  her  again.  I  have  never 
turned  from  her  these  forty  years  for  any  joumeyingB  on  my 
mission  of  mercy,  but  I  have  longed  to  get  back,  and  have 
counted  the  weeks,  days,  and  hours  which  should  take  me  again 
to  her  side.  VVlien  she  has  gone  away  £rwn  me  it  had  been  jast 
the  same.  And  now  she  has  gone  away  for  the  last  time.  What 
then  is  there  left  for  me  to  do  ?  Not  to  count  the  weeks,  the 
days,  and  the  hours  which  shall  Ining  me  again  into  her  sweet 
company,  seeing  that  I  know  not  what  will  b.;  on  the  morrow, 
nor  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  My  work  plainly  is  to  fill 
up  the  weeks,  the  days,  and  the  hoors,  and  cheer  my  poor  heart 
as  I  go  along  with  the  thought  that  when  I  have  served  my 
Christ  and  my  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God,  which  I 
vow  this  afternoon  I  wiU  to  the  last  drop  of  my  Mood— thai  I 
trust  that  she  will  bid  me  welcome  to  the  Skies,  as  He  bade  her. 

God  bless  you  all.   Amen  ! 

William  Booth,  we  may  say  without  exaggeration,  rose 
up  from  the  death-bed  of  his  beloved  and  noble  wife  to 
offer  the  very  first  hours  of  his  widowerhood  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Salvation  Army.  There  was  no  touch  of  perverted 
Byronism  in  this  spontaneous  and  emotional  action;  it 
came  from  a  temperament  naturally  impulsive,  naturally 
dramatic,  and  naturally  philanthropic;  and  it  flowed  also, 
from  the  reaction  of  a  heart  which,  given  long  since  to 
the  public  service  of  mankind,  liad  borne  for  two  intoler- 
able years  the  burden,  the  desdation,  of  this  inscrutable 
bereavement. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  CONFLICTING  RECEPTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  DARKEST 
ENGLAND  SCHEME 
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William  Booth's  offer  to  grapple  with  the  social  problem 
was  greeted  on  the  whole  with  generous  enthusiasm  but 
some  particularly  bitter  and  significant  critidsm  wa^  not 
lacking.   Since  he  saw  fit  to  publish  In  Darkest  England 
and  the  Way  Out  immediately  after  Catherine  Booth's 
tuneral  he  could  not  complain,  we  suppose,  of  the  spirit 
in  which  he  was  treated  by  those  who  disapproved  of  his 
scheme.   But  it  must  strike  the  least  reflective  as  curious 
and  interesting  that  men  who  never  tired  of  attacking  his 
Salvationism  for  its  want  of  dignity  were  the  first  to 
discharge  at  him.  in  the  grey  and  friendless  dawn  of  his 
widowerhood.  anows  of  outrageous  criticism  which  were 
leathered  with  scorn  and  tipped  with  acrimony. 

\Ve  wiU  not  thrust  upon  the  reader  at  the  outset  the 
ferocious  and  malignant  attack  by  Professor  Huxley  it 
wiU  afford  a  truer  idea  of  the  criticism  directed  tow^ 
this  scheme  if  we  quote  from  the  more  sober  and  respectable 
leading  article  which  appeared  in  The  Times  on  the  20th 
of  October  1900.   It  is  somewhat  disturbing,  however,  to 
lind  that  pity  for  a  man  just  risen  from  his  wife's  grave  a- 
man  whose  honesty  and  zeal  the  writer  of  this  article  did  not 
question  failed  to  check  tiie  employment  in  his  criticism  of 
those  veiled  sneers  and  masked  derisions  which  have  always 
rendered  the  controversial  method  of  political  ioumali4 
so  odious  and  so  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  liberal  men 
The  writer  of  tiie  article  begins  in  tiie  following  manner  • 
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"  Goienl "  Booth  has  been  long  enough  before  the  world 
as  the  founder  of  an  eccentric  rdigious  oigudsatioii.  Hb 
remarkable  success  in  that  character  forbids  us  to  doubt  his 
capacity  for  making  a  certain  class  of  mankind  believe  in  him. 
He  has  even  displayed  talent  in  disajdiidiig  and  governing  thoie 
who  acknowledge  him  as  their  pontiff,  and  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  his  peculiar  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  dignity  in  divine 
worship.  If  there  were  any  doobt  as  to  the  influence  he  and  his 
family  exert  over  his  foUowers  it  would  have  been  dissipated  by 
the  spectacle  that  London  witnessed  some  six  days  ago  on  tlie 
occasion  of  Mrs.  Booth's  fanenL  But  when  Mr.  Booth  steps 
outside  this  groove  of  governing  those  of  his  own  idigious  feding, 
and  making  religious  converts,  to  pose  as  the  general  regenera- 
tor of  society,  the  vmUd  may  be  excused  for  feeling  shy  of  his 
I»opo8ab.  .  .  . 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

The  modesty  with  which  Mr.  Booth  aj^iroaches  his  self- 
imposed  task  of  curing  poverty  and  vice  may  be  sufficiently 
gauged  by  his  ex  rdinary  declaration  that  "  the  moment  you 
attempt  to  answer  this  qtiestion  («.«.  as  to  nomben  of  the 
residuum)  you  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  tiie  soda! 
problem  has  scarcely  been  studied  at  all  scientifically." 

The  chief  point  of  the  critic,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
lies  in  the  fact  tha-  he  opinions  of  General  Booth  "  differ 
irrecondlably  fror.  those  of  aU  the  cautious  statesmen 
and  economists  who  have  moulded  our  Poor  Laws  into  their 
present  form."  While  the  most  "serious  consideration 
for  those  who  are  asked  to  subscribe  the  miffion  Mr.  Booth 
asks  for  is  that  Mr.  Booth  himself  appears  to  be  the  tortoise 
upon  which  the  great  system  is  to  be  ultimatdy  poised." 

This  criticism,  we  think,  fairly  expressed  the  opinion 
.of  many  moderate  and  cautious  men.  General  Booth's 
scheme  promised  too  much ;  it  depended  entirely  upon  his 
autocracy ;  there  was  no  apparent  guarantee  that  the  money 
would  be  wisely,  even  honestly,  expended.  Moreover 
we  must  remember  that  many  good  people  in  those  days' 
were  antipathetic  to  the  entire  spirit  of  Salvation  Army 
propaganda,  particularly  in  its  earliest  manifestations 
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Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance,  never  got  over  his  first 
disapproval.  Temperament,  not  intellectual  conviction, 
decides  these  matters,  as  it  deddet  tlie  fom  onr  nUgioo 
takes.  No  intellectual  bar  prever.  d  men  like  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Henry  James  from  becoming  Liberals  or 
.  Diasoiten.^  Our  tempenunents  employ  our  intellects  and 
remain  master  of  them  even  when  we  most  change  our 
opinions.  Therefore,  while  I  criticize  Professor  Huxley's 
attack  as  unfair,  and  while  I  set  against  it  the  generous  sup- 
port of  men  Uke  Cardinal  Manning,  I  confess  that  there  were 
many  who  stood  aside  from  William  Booth,  lending  him  no 
aid,  and  perhaps  speaking  unkindly  of  him,  only  because 
they  were  temperamentally  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Army.  All  criticism  was  not  malignant,  if  very  little  of 
it  was  helpful  and  formative. 

But  among  moderate  and  cautious  men  there  were  many 
with  more  generosity  than  the  writer  of  the  leading  article 
in  The  Times,  who  hailed  with  gratitude  the  courage  of 
WilUam  Booth,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  "  our  Poor  Laws 
in  their  present  form,"  and  who  paid  homage  to  the  man'e 
long  and  unsparing  labour  in  the  service  of  humanity. 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  whose  earlier  opinion  of  the  Salvaticm 
Army  we  have  already  noticed,  not  only  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  General  Booth,  but  preacheu  a  sermon  oa 
the  acbemt  in  Westminster  Abbey : 

I  have  read  with  deep  intoest  your  suggestion  of  a  systematic 
effort  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  nuseiy  which  exists  in  our  gi«at 
cities,  bo  far  as  I  am  aware  no  scheme  of  the  same  magnitude 
hu  ever  been  proposed.  I  heartily  wish  that  such  an  effort  had 
originated  in  my  own  Church,  but,  in  the  absence  <rf  ai^  other 
plan,  I  think  it  a  duty  to  help  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  Eaify 
next  year  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  £50. 

I  trust  tbai  coorage  and  wisdom  may  be  given  you  and  that 


>  ■ .  .  .  Conservatism  here  has  all  the  charm  and  leaves  dissent  and 
democracy  and  other  vulgar  variations  nothing  but  their  bald  logic.  Con- 
servatism has  the  cathedrals,  the  colleges,  the  castles,  the  goodness,  the 
traditions,  the  associations,  the  fine  names,  the  better  manners,  the  poetry  • 
Dissent  has  the  dusky  brick  chapels  in  provincial  by-streeta,  the  names  ont 
of  Dickens,  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the  h  ;  sad  itto  poor  mtmt  Mt  auuetm 
rtcti."    (Henry  James,  English  Hours.) 
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you  may  be  eatbled  to  gimpple  dbctoal'y  with  the  inunenM  and 
temble  problem. 

Cardinal  Manning  wrote  a*  f ollowi : 

The  gilt  of  your  book  and  your  letter  has  just  reached  me 
and  I  lose  no  time  in  thanldng  you  for  it.  I  have  already 
sufficient  knowledge  of  its  contents  to  say  at  once  how  fuUy  it 
commands  my  sympathy.  Your  comments  on  modem  political 
economy.  Poor  Law  administration,  Government  statistics,  and 
officml  inquiries  are  to  the  letter  what  I  have  said  in  private  and 
in  public  for  years.  This  is  both  superficial  and  unreal.  You 
have  gono  down  into  the  depths.  Every  Uving  SOol  costs  the 
nwwt  precious  blood,  and  we  ought  to  save  it,  even  the  worthless 
and  the  worst. 

After  the  Trafalgar  Square  miseries  1  wrote  a  "  Pleadine  for 

the  worthless."  which  probably  you  never  saw.  It  wouMdiow 
you  how  completely  my  heart  is  m  yow  book.  No  doubt  you 
remember  that  the  Poor  Law  of  Queen  Elizabeth  compelled 
Panshes  to  find  work  for  the  able-bodied  unemployed,  and  to 
lay  m  stores  of  raw  material  for  work.  The  modem  political 
economists  denounce  the  givbg  of  work,  even  fa  wmter  and  to 
honest  and  true  men  out  of  work,  as  ahns  and  as  demoralizing 

I  hold  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  bread  and  to  work. 
Those  modem  economists  say  that  society  must  adjust  the 
demand  to  the  supply  of  labour  until  aU  are  employed 

I  have  asked  how  many  years  are  required  for  this  absorption 

^l-n^T ^r^L"*        ^  -t"^  honest  men  and  thei; 
chiMien?  To  this  I  have  never  got  an  answer. 

Squire  Bancroft,  the  actor,  sent  a  letter  to  The 

I  know  nothing  of  General  Booth's  scheme  in  detail,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  noble  in  its  object  that  something  reallv 
senous  and  thorough  should  be  done  to  aid  it 

I  read  that  the  large  sum  of  ^loo.ooo  will  be  necessarv  to 
msure  an  actual  trial.  «  ^thout  the  smallest  pretencHo^ang 
on  to  even  the  skirts  o.  philanthropy.  I  beg  to  say  that,  if  i 
other  men  will  do  the  same  for  the  cause,  I  will  Jive  GeneS 
Booth  £i,ooo  towards  it  ««=u««i 
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Sir  Edward  Clarke,  a  devout  Anglican,  but  a  bnve  Mend 
of  the  Salvaticm  Army,  wrote  as  follows  : 

Yoor  book  In  Darkest  England  has  greatly  iiiterested  me. 
and  points  out,  in  my  belief,  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  ^ 
misery  and  crime  which  defile  and  diagrace  tts  cMfaaHsn  «< 
ourhuid. 

I  have  entire  confidence  in  yoor  wise  and  faittid  ilMinHiip 

of  any  Fund  that  may  be  subscribed,  and  I  mrUm  a  cjignj  for 

£50  as  my  contribution  to  the  good  work. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  VVestcorr)  ,ent  his  best 
wishes  for  the  scheme  in  a  letter  which  expressed  kind  and 
dignified  sympathy  with  General  Booth  in  his  daraeadc 

sorrow : 

My  thoughts  have  bee.i  ■  th  the  poor  all  my  life,  anH  at  last 
I  am  to)ught  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  s  "  'e  as 
objects  of  direct  practical  labour.  TerriMe  as  they  ^^t,  can 
re-echo  your  words  in  faith  and  hope.  Life  is  vwy  different  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South.  Here  there  is  no  acwdty  of  yrtxk, 
nor  are  the  hoars  kmg.  but  Hmt  is  grievous  wretchedness! 
There  can  be  no  permanent  improvement,  I  feel  sure,  except  by 
the  action  of  spiritual  forces.  I  need  not  say  with  how  much 
apathy  I  have  Miawed  the  reccml  of  your  loss,  but  God  gives 
—may  we  not  trust  ?— more  than  He  takes.  AU  Saints'  Day  is 
a  great  reality.  We  can.  I  think,  fed  the  fellowship  which  is 
beyond  tfane  and  space.  No  friend  is  more  jwesent  to  me  than 
my  predecessor.  May  God  bless  eveiy  endeavov  to  hasten 
His  Kingdom  on  earth. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchesler— I^.  Moc«fai»ise— wrote  wttfa 

equal  approval : 

I  am  struck  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  your  plan,  which 
has  L,  t.  I  believe,  many  of  the  dements  of  success.  My  ex- 
perier.cc!  in  the  Colonies  enables  me  to  commend  espedally  your 
determination,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prepare  the  emigrant  for  his 
new  home  and.  on  the  other,  to  prepare  the  home  for  the  new 
emigrant. 

The  latter  is  espedaUy  important,  and  it  is  too  often  ncftiected 
1^  our  oiBgratuHi  societies. 
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I  am  afraid  that  you  will  find  the  development  of  the  national 
resources  for  a  new  country  more  difficult  and  cosUy  than 
you  have  anticipated,  and  that  it  wiU  be  well,  therefore  for 
you  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  coK)peration  of  the  Colonial 
authorities  in  your  proposed  emigration  arrangements. 

I  trust,  therefore,  to  the  practical  wisdom  which  you  have 
displayed  maU  the  details  of  your  scheme.  Very  few  men  could 
hope  to  carry  it  out  successfuUy.  but  I  think  that  you  may  for 
the  following  reasons : 

(1)  You  have  proved  that  you  can  teach  the  waife  and  stravs 
to  work.  ' 

(2)  You  can  surround  them  with  tiie  authority,  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  men  of  their  own  class  on  firm  Christian  principles 

(3)  You  make  a  radical  change  of  their  character  an  essential 
condition  of  your  scheme,  and  have  again  proved  that  in  many 
cases  religious  means  which  I  confess  I  could  not  use  mvself  an 
rffective  to  tiiat  end.  ' 

(4)  You  have  the  assistance  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  staff 
of  Officer  stationed  in  various  parts  of  tiie  world  and  working 

"^^^        ^  more  than  a  mere  subsistence  pro 
VKied  from  your  funds.  ^ 

th  Jlt't^  this  belief.  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  help  you,  and 
though  It  IS  not  convenient  for  me  to  do  so  just  now,  you  may 
count  on  receiving  £ioo  from  me  during  tiie  next  year 

May  God  bless  you  for  the  wise  and  noble  effort  you  are 
mata^.  and  spare  you  long  enough  tc  the  poor  waifs  whom  for 
Chnst  s  sake  you  love  to  rescue,  many,  if  not  aU  of  them,  from 
their  terrible  physical  and  spttitual  destitutim. 

Queen  Victoria,  most  careful  in  such  matters,  expressed 

cordial  good  wishes  for  the  scheme  :  f**™ 

Hpf,^^  Q'^^^" '^amiot  of  course  express  any  opinion  upon  the 
detaUs  of  a  scheme  with  which  she  is  not  yet  acquainted;  but 
understanding  that  your  object  is  to  aUeviate  misery  and  suffer- 
uig  Her  Majesty  cordially  wishes  you  success  in  the  undertaUni 
you  have  originated.  "««mwui5 

An  amusing  example  of  the  official  opposition  which 
met  General  Booth  at  the  threshold  of  his  experiment  is 
to  be  found  in  the  foUowing  letter  of  Lt.-Col.  Henry  Smith 
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Commissioner  of  Police,  addresswu  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  on  January  21, 1891 : 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  your  Lordship,  and  published  in  The 
Times  of  yesterday,  "  General "  Booth  asserts  that  one  n%^t  last 
week  his  "  Officers  found  on  one  of  the  Thames'  bridges  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  persons  of  various  ages  without 
any  sort  of  shelter  or  pnntectixm  from  the  weatfaor  than  that 
provided  by  the  parapets  surrounding  the  recesses  of  the  foot- 
paths "  ;  and  that  "  most  of  these  poor  creatures  remained  all 
night "...  and,  as  your  Lordship  has  seen  in  this  morning's 
Times,  Blackfriars  is  the  bridge  indicated. 

Having  been  instructed  to  report  upon  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  I  can  only  confirm  what  I  said  last  night,  that  there 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  "  General "  Booth's  allegations. 

Strict  orders  are  always  in  force  that  no  one  is  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  all  nig^t  <m  any  of  the  bridges  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  City  Police,  and  during  the  recent  inclement  weather 
special  instructions  have  been  issued  on  the  subject  to  prevent 
people— apparently  homeless— from  loitering  or  falling  asleep. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  to  your  Lordship  that  had  such  a 
state  of  things  been  aUowed  to  exist  on  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
numeroos  cases  of  sudden  and  severe  illness  and  possibly  of  death 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  result.  No  one  case,  that  evm 
by  a  stretch  of  the  most  vivid  imagination  could  be  attributed 
to  exposore  on  the  Bridge,  has  been  taken  to  Bridewell  Place 
Station  since  the  beginning  of  Dec— I  have  not  had  time  to 
search  further  back. 

The  whole  story  is  absolutely  untrue  from  beginning  to  end. 

Fortxmately  for  General  Booth's  reputation,  although 
the  particular  crowd  in  question  was  said  afterwards  to  be 
gathered  together  to  receive  relief,  this  pompous  denial  of 
a  fact  tragically  well  known  to  every  observant  Londoner 
was  too  humorous  for  serious  consideration.  We  give  it 
place  here  only  as  an  amusing  example  of  that  denying, 
denouncing,  and  pooh-poohing  spirit  with  which  the  official 
in  every  age  meets  the  least  criticism  of  the  status  quo. 
Thus  did  men  meet  the  criticism  of  the  first  Factory 
Acts,  the  first  efforts  to  save  children  of  tender  years  from 
the  npadty  of  the  manulactttrer  and  the  brutal  tyranny 
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law?witT^n'  '^'y  change  in  those 

It  ^""'^^'^  *°  ^«  <=hained  up  and  flogged  • 

oSnf  fnd  .r^'i      '"^'^^  *°  fro™  the 

pimps  and  the  seducer;  thus  have  they  met.  and  always 

MaU  meet,  the  struggles  of  the  good  to  drag  humanity  oJ 

i  Jr/r  '^^r"^^^'  the  letter  of  the 

Police  Commissioner  admirably  iUustrates  the  indifferent 

the  flTf  , P"b"^  ^t  that  period  to 
the  frightful  sufferings  of  the  destitute.  His  "  strict  orders  " 

that  people-^/,^ar««/(y  homeless  "-should  be  prevented 
from  loitenng  deserves  to  remain  on  record  in  the  Lgularly 

23 S  T  T^'^'  '°  ""^'^  ''""^'^  them  forl^rf 
Mayor  of  London's  approval.* 

siahst  oMrr^'''"!;  ""''^tT'  formidable  controver- 

^nd  riH^t^T^'  "''P""'"*  °f  the  rather  limited 

and  dogmatic  physical  saet^ce  of  that  day.  an  indifferent 

K  ?J?u  ^i".^""*  ^""^  *  amiable  man  in  private  life 
who  led  the  fighting  opposition  against  this  DarkL  England 
Scheme.  Professor  Huxley  detested  the  Salvation  W 
He  seldom  penetrated  beneath  the  surface  of  anything  i^I 
d^in^  a  certamty  he  never  got  behind  what  we  infy 
descnbe  as  the  shop-window  oi  Salvationism.   The  garish 

lau^h  nl'  H  n',  ^-^f'r  ""^  j^"^""^  tambourines!  the 
laughing  HaUelujah  Lass,  the  loud-voiced  Adjutant  •  the 

!i?Z.^r^  <^tch-penny  phrases  on  biu;  Z 

Zn  th/ngS' staring  him  in  the  face  and  beating 

Sh^™"V"  the  pleasant  and  respectable  solemnitrof 

t^!^T  '  ^        ^  '"^y        bUnded  Wm  to 

things  of  more  moment  which,  he  might  have  surmised 

spoke  with  loathing  and  contempt  of  "corvbantic  Chrk! 
tianity."  He  regarded  Wilham  Booth  withTSneho^ 
with  a  real  mdignation.    He  believed  the  whole  thing  to  be 

Lndtn         '"^  ^yP°*="^y'  then  a  very  ^rilous 

and  fanatical  conspiracy^ Andhe «tme  to  beHeve  at  the  last 

yowigeti^BSS  Vl^y'!^"*''*'  °"  8"**"^  to  work  Md  th.' 
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with  the  most  stubborn  obstinacy  and  the  most  vehement 
tenacity,  that  the  Booths  were  liars  and  rogues.  One  may 
fairly  say  that  he  sprang  at  the  Darkest  England  Scheme 
(  Uh  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book !  ")  in  the  hope 
of  destroying  the  Booths  and  scattering  the  Salvation  Arnw 
to  the  four  winds  of  Physical  Geography. 

In  a  volume  of  his  essays  the  reader  will  find  for  himself 
these  fierce  and  petulant  criticisms  of  the  Darkest  England 
Scheme,  which  appeared  in  The  Times,  preserved  in  book 
form  as  a  monument  of  the  Professor's  wisdom  and  good 

maimws.  We  shaD  only  attempt  in  this  place  a  summary  of 
the  indictment.  ' 

At  the  outset  William  Booth  is  exhibited  as  a  despot 
and  a  fanatic : 

Undoubtedly,  harlotry  and  intemperance  are  sore  evils,  and 
starvation  is  hard  to  bear,  or  even  to  know  of ;  but  the  pnr*itu- 
tion  of  the  mind,  the  soddening  of  the  conscience,  the  dwarfing 
of  manhood  are  worse  calamities.  It  is  a  greater  evil  to  have 
the  inteUect  of  the  nation  put  down  by  oiganiaed  fanaticism  to 
see  its  poUtical  and  industrial  affairs  at  the  meroy  of  a  de^ot 
whose  chief  thought  is  to  make  that  fanatidam  prevaU.  .  .  . 

As  he  goes  on  his  indignation  increases,  and  William 
Booth  IS  charged  with  crimes  of  a  terrible  nature  : 

Society,  says  Mr.  Booth,  needs  "mothering"  the 
mother  has  ab-eady  proved  herself  a  most  unacmpukMis  muddler 
evenif  she  has  not  fallen  within  reach  of  the  annd  the  law.  ' 

He  speaks  of  chantage^"  in  plain  English,  blackmailing  " 
-and  asks  "  how  far  does  the  Salvation  Army  .  differ 
from  a  Sicilian  Mafia."  Later  on  General  Booth  adds  to 
his  abominable  crimes  that  of  the  Sweater.  "  While  he  and 
his  family  of  high  officials  Uve  in  comfort,  if  not  in  luxury, 
the  pledged  slaves  whose  devotion  is  the  foundation  of  any 
true  success  the  Anny  has  met  with."  have  scarcely  food 
enough  to  sustain  life : 

At  aUs  point  it  is  proper  that  I  should  interpose  an  apoloRy 
far  having  hastily  spoken  of  such  men  as  Francis  of  Assist  even 
for  the  pofpoM  of  warning,  in  connectioa  with  Mr.  Booth 
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Mr.  Booth,  as  printer  and  publicher,  "utilizes  the  Officers 
of  the  Army  as  agents  for  advertising  and  selling  his 
publications ;  and  some  of  them  are  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  active  pushing  of  Mr.  Booth's  business 
is  the  best  road  to  their  master's  favour,  that  whai  the 
public  obstinately  refuse  to  purchase  his  papers  they  buy 
them  themselves  and  send  the  proceeds  to  Headquarters." 
He  rakes  up  the  "  Eagle  "  case  to  make  out  that  WUHam 
Booth  had  deceived  the  judge  as  to  his  purpose  in  getting 
hold  of  that  very  foul  and  evU  tavern.  He  goes  back  to 
the  Armstrong  trial  to  suggest  that  BramweU  Booth  had 
told  a  lie  in  court.  And  then  he  speaks  of  the  money  for 
this  Darkest  England  Scheme  passing  into  "  the  absolute 
control  of  a  person  about  the  character  of  whose  administra- 
tion this  concurraice  of  damnatory  evidence  was  already 
extant." 

Of  a  correspondent  who  had  ventured  to  furnish  him  with 
reasonable  arguments  for  at  least  a  modification  of  these 
hooUgan  charges  he  observes,  in  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter: 

He  would  obviously  be  surprised  to  learn  the  extent  of  the 

support,  encouragement,  and  information  which  I  have  received 
from  active  and  sincere  members  of  the  Salvation  Army— but 
of  which  I  can  make  no  use,  because  of  the  terroristic  discipline 
and  systematic  espionage  mbiA  mf  conespondents  teU  me  is 
enforced  by  its  chief.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  reader  with  amusement  that 
the  "  corybantic  "  Christians,  the  "  noisy  squadrons,"  the 
"  fanatics  "  with  prostituted  minds  and  sodden  consciences, 
immediately  they  write  grumbUng,  confidential,  and  traitor- 
ous letters  to  Professor  Huxley  become  "  active  and  sincere 
members  of  the  Salvation  Army."  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  the  poor  sweated  victims  of  WiUiam  Booth's  un- 
consci  :.able  greed,  so  penniless  that  they  cannot  buy 
themselves  food  enough  for  the  body's  wants,  are  yet  able 
to  purchase  the  books  and  pamphlets  of  their  despotic 
lord  in  such  quantities  as  to  curry  favour  with  that  most 
inhuman  monster ! 

But  thes^  are  smaU  matttrt;  and  the  cahnmiei  of 
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Mr.  Huxley,  charging  one  of  the  most  unselfish,  unsparing, 
and  large-hearted  of  men— in  the  first  days  of  his  widower- 
hood— with  shameful  dishonour  and  most  wicked  crime  may 
safely  at  this  hour  of  the  day  be  dismissed  with  the  dis- 
pleasure which  they  gave  to  all  decent  people  at  the  time 
of  their  promulgation.  "  I  have  not  had  patience."  wrote 
Cardinal  Manning.  "  to  read  Professor  Huxley's  letters." 

A  number  of  inteJhgent  and  comfortable  people,  how- 
ever, were  undoubtedly  influenced  by  a  certain  part  of 
this  criticism.  Mr.  Huxley's  criticisms  were  buUt  upon 
maccurate  or  insufficient  information  concerning  two  legal 
actions  in  the  past,  and  some  letters  and  papers  sent  to 
hmi  by  men  who  had  served  in  the  Army  and  had  either 
deserted  from  it  or  been  dismissed  for  very  good  reasons. 
But  out  of  ti)e  depths  of  his  own  nature  he  drew  up  the 
mam  cnticism  of  the  Darkest  England  Scheme,  and  that 
cnticism.  which  did  influence  people  against  the  Army  is 
so  smgular  and  interesting  that  we  propose  to  deal  with 
It.  albeit  as  briefly  as  possible,  in  the  foUowing  chapter. 

WilUam  Booth,  of  course,  foresaw  the  attack  that 
would  be  made  upon  him,  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
book  he  endeavoured  to  forestall  it : 

If  among  my  readers  there  be  any  who  have  the  least  con- 
ception that  this  scheme  is  put  forward  by  me  from  any  mterested 
motives,  by  all  means  let  them  refuse  to  contribute  even  by  a 
single  penny  to  what  would  be.  at  least,  one  of  the  most  shame- 
1. .  s  of  shams.  There  may  be  those  who  are  able  to  imagine  that 
men  who  have  been  Hterally  martyred  in  this  cause  have  faced 
their  death  for  the  sake  of  the  paltry  coppers  they  collected  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  Such  may  possibly  find  no  diffi- 
culty m  persuading  themselves  that  this  is  but  another  attempt 
to  raise  money  to  augment  that  mythical  fortune  which  I,  who 
never  yet  drew  a  penny  beyond  mere  out-of-pocket  expenses 
from  the  Salvation  Anny  funds,  am  supposed  to  be  accumulating 
From  all  such  I  ask  only  the  tribute  of  their  abuse,  assoied  tiblt 
the  worst  they  say  of  me  is  too  mild  to  describe  the  in&my  of 
my  conduct  if  they  are  correct  in  this  inteipretation  of  my 
motives.  ' 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  whidi  immediately- broke 
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upon  his  head,  when  not  only  Professors  Huxley  ar  d  Tvodali 

.Ta  n  ■  ™      l''^^^  °*  Organization  bo,  iety 

and  Dr  Plumptre.  Dean  of  Welb.  were  warning  th?  publir 
against  him,  and  when  every  conceivable  rumour  was  afloat 
concerning  his  honesty,  he  kept  his  course  with  a  proud 
sUence.  wnting  to  a  friend.  "God  and  time  will  fight  for  me- 
I  must  wait,  and  my  comrades  must  wait  with  me." 

»  Later  Mr.  Loch  becune  a  wans  Mend. 


CHAPTER  XI 


TROUBLES  OF  AN  OVERWORKED  AND  SUFFBKING 
AUTOCRAT 

189Z 

Obsessed  by  the  idea  of  WilHam  Booth's  autocracy,  and 
seeing  m  the  Anny,  "  a  strong,  far-reaching.  centraKied 
organization,  the  disposal  of  the  physical,  moral,  and 
financial  strength  of  which  rests  with  an  irresponsible  chief, 
who.  according  to  his  own  account,  is  assured  of  the  blind 
obedience  of  nearly  10,000  subordinates,"  Mr.  Huxley  asked. 

prudent  men  and  good  citizens,"  whether  they  ought  "  to 
aid  in  the  estabUshment  of  an  organization  which,  under 
sundjj,  by  no  means  improbable,  contingencies,  may  easUy 
becOTie  a  wors**  and  more  dangerous  nuisance  than  the 
mendicant  friars  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

Respectable  people  were  asked  to  pause  before  they 
gave  money  to  William  Booth  for  saving  3,000,000  miserabie 
and  sufiermg  feUow-creatures,  lest  they  should  be  endowing 
a  new  Ranter-SociaUst  sect."   He  actually  brought  him- 
self to  speak  of  General  Booth's  "  sociahstic  autocracy  " 
Carlyle's  writings  on  sodal  miseries,  he  tells  us  in  one  place 
made  upon  his  mind  "  an  ineffaceable  impression  forty  years 
ago  ' ;  but  the  appeal  of  WiUiam  Booth,  who  cried  out 
not  rhetorically  from  a  student's  library,  but  with  authentic 
piteousness  from  the  very  abyss  itself,  only  produced  in 
the  nund  of  the  middle-aged  comfortable  Professor  in  his 
EMtboume  viUa  a  feeling  of  terror  for  the  safety  of  society. 
Who  could  guarantee,  he  asked,  the  character  of  the 
^salvation  Army  in  1920,  under  the  autocracy  of  a  General 
Who    controls  the  action,  say,  of  100,000  Officers  pledged 
V01«  n  tag  u 
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to  blind  obedience,  distributed  through  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  each  with  his  finger 
on  the  trigger  of  a  naine  charged  with  discontent  and  reli- 
gious fanaticism  "  ?  The  nation's  "  political  and  industrial 
affairs  "  would  be  "  at  the  mercy  of  a  despot."  He  pro- 
phesies "ruthless  intimidation."  No  member  of  Parlia- 
ment would  be  safe.  He  warns  the  people  against  "  the 
great  social  danger  of  the  spread  of  Boothism,"  and  against 
"  despotic  socialism  in  all  its  fonns.  and  more  rarticularlv 
in  its  Boothian  disguise." 

Now,  this  criticism,  however  exaggerated,  had  the  merit 
of  bemg  inteUigent  and  reasonable.   WiUiam  Booth  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  stifiest  Conservatives  and  one  of  the 
most  unbending  Individualists  of  the  Victorian  era,  but 
under  the  autocratic  system  of  the  Salvation  Army  no  one 
could  guarantee  the  character  of  the  organization  in  future 
or  say  decisively  what  colour  the  poKtics  of  its  General 
would  assume  in  1920.   We  may  point  out  that  shareholders 
m  The  T tmes  newspaper,  where  Professor  Huxley's  indict- 
ment appeared,  could  not  have  foreseen  that  a  dozen  years 
later  that  moderate  and  dignified  organ  of  pubUc  opinion 
would  be  valiantly  supporting  an  ex-RepubUcan  in  his 
g^pel  of  Protection ;  nor  can  they  be  guaranteed  at  the 
present  day  that  next  week  or  next  year  the  fortunes  of  the 
paper  will  not  be  directed  by  a  Radical  miUionaire  in 
favour  of  the  single  tax.   Men  undoubtedly  change  their 
minds.   Things  do  unquestionably  happen.  The  devout 
Roman  Catholic  of  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago,  in  bestow- 
ing his  goods  to  build  a  church,  could  not  be  certain  that  the 
voice  of  Heresy  would  not  one  day  slightly  distress  his 
branching  roof  and  pillared  aisles,  or  that  a  powerful  noble- 
man would  not  enrich  himself  out  of  the  endowments. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Huxley's  criticism  had  real  pouit,  and 
It  certamly  succeeded  so  far  in  its  purpose  as  to  prejudice 
considerable  numbers  of  people  against  William  Booth  and 
the  Salvation  Army. 

Two  years  before  Mr.  Huxley's  attack,  that  is  to  say  in 
March,  i888,  William  Booth  had  made  a  gift  of  £500  to  the 
Army  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  following  letter  from 
a  firm  of  chartered  accomitants : 


TROUM£S  OF  AN  AUTOCRAT 


I3X 


s  Gbbsbam  Buildings,  Basinghall  Strsst,  B.C. 
LoNPON,  Mmreh  2a,  1888. 

Generml  Booth. 

Dear  Sir— Refening  to  our  oonvemtkm  with  yam  last 

Tuesday,  in  which  you  informed  us  of  your  desire  to  make  a 
gilt  to  the  funds  of  the  Army  of  the  sum  of  £s<k>— being  about 
the  amount  of  tiM  payments  made  in  respect  of  your  life  policies 
by  direction  of  your  then  Committee  {1869  to  1880),  we  have 
•  pleasure  in  confirming  what  we  then  stated  to  you  that  the  above- 
named  som  will  about  cover  the  amounts  paid. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  cheque  for 
£500,  which  amount  we  have  paid  over  to  the  Cashier  at  Head- 
quarters as  from,  "  A  Friend  per  J.  Beddow  ft  Son."— Yours 
faithfnUy.  (Signed)  Joiua  Bbddow  ft  Son. 

During  the  years  of  his  extreme  poverty,  when  he  was 
struggling  to  bring  up  his  family,  the  committee  of  the 
Christian  Mission,  a  body  of  friends  interested  in  its  work, 
had  taken  the  burden  of  his  insurance  premiums  off  his 
shoulders ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts,  when  his  head  was 
above  water,  and  when  he  could  coimt  with  fair  confidence 
on  a  modest  income,  was  to  make  over  to  the  Salvation 
Army,  quite  privately,  the  whole  sum  wliich  had  been  paid 
during  those  eleven  years  by  his  committee. 
,  He  lived  for  a  number  of  years,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  by  the  slender  profits  of  his  books ;  and  he  had  refused 
to  possess  himself,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  of  the 
very  valuable  copyright  of  The  War  Cry.  He  received 
nothing  from  the  Salvation  Army  at  the  time  of  Ifr.  Huxley's 
attack,  and  he  never  drew  one  farthing  from  its  funds  or 
from  the  profits  of  his  book  In  Darkest  England  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  except  for  expenses.  When  he  was  in 
the  United  States,  and  warmer  clothing  than  he  possessed 
became  necessary  in  winter,  he  refused  to  let  the  Army  in 
America  charge  itself  with  this  expenditure,  "  although  his 
work  there  was  bringing  us  in  thousands  of  dollai-s."  And 
at  every  one  of  his  meetings  in  whatever  country  he  might 
be,  he  always  contiilmted  to  the  offertory  out  of  his  own 
parse.  No  man  controlliiig  enonmna  fun^  ym  ever  more 
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nice  and  scrupulous  in  his  handling  of  public  monev  No 

the  wrk  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  health  and  comfort 

We  are  bound  at  the  Mme  time  to  confess  that  the 
oMotu.  dangers  of  autocracy  were  no  doub^preseit 
the  Salvation  Army  organization  from  the  first  days  of  its 

^rr-.  f  ".T.'T'i'"'  ^^'^  concenfed  oiiy 
mth  the  hfe  of  W.lham  Booth  and  not  with  the  history  (rf 
the  Army,  is  only  to  express  as  accurately  as  possible  hi. 
per^nal  attitude  towards  this  important  matter 

He  learned  from  experience,  as  we  have  already  shown 
^ to  get  anything  done  weU  and  swiftly,  autocfacy^' 
«^t«J.  He  cotUd  not  suffer  his  work  to  be  hinder^  by 
committees  and  councils.   He  could  not  stop  on  his  i«i  to 
discuss  matters  of  casuistry  or  questions  of  finance^He 
was  always  inveighing,  as  we  haJe  seen,  again^^rovem! 
meat  by  talk."   He  had  upon  his  hands  a^k  of  Stic 
magnitude,  and  after  a  long  and  grievouHxi^riTn^  o5 
committees,  he  determined  in  middle-age-«icounured  bv 
the  most  able  and  devoted  of  his  foUow«l_to  ma^imseU 
an  autocrat.   His  autocracy,  then,  was  not  for  pe^a^ 
aggrandisement,  certainly  not  for  villainy  or 

Se  Jthe  IhT  Pubhcly  trtLe 

STiLv  *      ^         "^^'^  *°  ^«       set  his  hand. 

Moreover,  it  was  an  autocracy  which  depended  absolutely 

,     ?  H         of  his  followers-Hu,  autocracy  which  guarded 

concealed  his  faith  in  the  principle  of  autocracy  AtT 
crowded  meeting  of  business  men  in  EdinburS  after  he 
had  explained  his  scheme  and  his  methods,  a  Sko 
and  somewhat  aggressive  member  of  the  audience  iacS 

talking  till  eveiybody  was  wearied,  and  demanding  m  he 
wen  along^^..  Don't  you  think  two  heads  ^etter^hL 
one  ?  Before  he  could  go  on.  the  General  rapped  ouT 
It  depends  on  the  heads!"  At  which  the  audita! 
kughed  with  a  good  understanding.  "lamSSeSS? 

twJ^fc      *  1877.  "  that  Evangelist  i, 

th«  Mission  must  hold  my  views  and  m,rk  an  my  liZ,^' 

This  was  his  position  from  the  begimuag  to  the  end. 
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There  are  risks  in  every  great  undertaking,  and  William 
Booth  confronted  the  public  with  the  avowal  that  he  and 
he  alone  was  in  this  sense  master  of  the  Sal^tira  Army, 
thus  stating  without  apology  or  equivocation  the  risk 
incurred  by  the  pubUc  in  contributing  to  his  funds.  More- 
over  he  believed  thet  he  conld  lo  select  and  so  train  his 
successor  that  the  same  character  which  had  founded  the 
Ai-my  would  be  transmitted  to  future  generations,  and  the 
risk  of  malversatbn  in  xgao  or  1999  be  no  greater  than  it 
was  in  1890. 

A  man  so  enormously  employed,  and  struggling  to 
impress  his  will  upon  thousands  of  Soldiers,  some  of  whom, 
many  of  whom,  had  been  but  lately  rescued  from  suffer- 
ing and  sin,  would  have  been  a  god  if  he  had  not  made 
mistakes.  WilHam  Booth  was  occasionally  impatient, 
irritable,  masterful ;  but  he  was  never  really  irascible.  He 
sometimes  blurted  out  his  feelings  of  the  moment  without 
weighing  his  words  and  without  looking  ahead.  He  trusted 
some  of  his  followers  too  frankly.  He  censured  others, 
perhaps,  too  hastily.  But,  on  the  whole,  his  wise  handling 
of  this  most  difficult  force  is  abundantly  proved — ^it  cannot 
possibly  need  to  be  argued— by  tlw  affectionate  devotira. 
extraordinary  in  its  character,  which  inspired  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  intelligent  men  and  women  who  obeyed  his 
orders  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  worid. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Salvation  Army  was  free 
of  domestic  troubles  ?  Is  it  to  be  assiuned  that  because 
most  of  its  Soldiers  were  satisfied  and  happy  some  were  not 
mutinous  and  discontented?  From  the  beginnir^-  i  his 
career  to  the  end,  William  Booth  was  constantly  embroiled 
in  troubtes  of  this  dmnestic  nature.  One  Officer  was  jealous, 
another  was  lazy,  another  was  stupid,  another  was  ccm- 
ceited  and  insolent;  occasinaly,  an  Officer  either  con- 
fessed to,  or  was  discovered  in,  some  act  which  compromised 
the  honour  of  the  Flag.  WiUiam  Booth,  we  make  bc^to 
claim,  handled  these  besetting  difficulties  with  great  humane- 
ness and  with  considerable  wisdom.  His  mistakes  caused 
him  infinitely  more  suffering  and  sorrow  than  they  caused 
other  people.  He  was  always  on  the  side  of  mercy,  and 
would  forgive  and  forgive  again  a  disloyal,  even  a  traitorous. 
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follower.  untU  it  wm  a  somdal  to  retain  his  service*.  "  My 
father  used  m  say  me."  says  BramweU  Bootll.  wbo  at 
^L^\  con«aou.  of  the  Army's  watchful  encnies.  was 
perhaps  a  stricter  <Hsciplinarian  than  William  Booth 
whenever,  for  the  good  name  of  the  Army,  I  wanted 
summanly  to  dismiss  a  bad  Officer.  '  BramweU,  you  must 
not  judge  a  man  in  that  out^f-hand  fashion.  How  do  you 
know  the  force  of  the  temptation  to  wMeh  he  succumbed  ? 
iJon  t  you  see.  some  nun  are  more  tempted  by  a  woman 
or  by  money  than  othcs^    The  temptation  is  greater. 

^Z  vu     'T^  ^*  d^^w*  them 

«  '""^  P^^haps  they  repent  after- 

waras,  as  the  less-tempicd  man  never  repent^ '"  i"e 
forgave  one  or  two  Oftcers  over  «id  over  again  He 
never  once  dismisMd  the  least  of  Mb  Seldim  without 
sorrow  and  regret.  — — —  wiuhjui 

"  *t  times  he  was  rough  in  manner, 

and  on  occasions  could  be  nide  and  harsh  :  but  a  kin«i^ 
and  assuaging  humour  was  never  far  behi.i  ,e  most 
vi^rous  of  his  upbraidings.  Commissiouer  Kuchxng.  on 
one  occasion,  at  that  time  a  newly-appointed  Maj«.  mU  a 
mistake  of  some  kmd  in  the  busii.ess  of  the  Armv^  went 
to  report  this  matter  to  his  General.  '  What  fool  made  you 
a  Major?     demanded  the  old  Tte  «i.wer  was  giLn 

T^u^?       laughmg  with  a  nch  Pleasure. 
We  shaU  have  to  say  something  in  wiother  chapter  about 
^Jri  l  "^^'^  '  y^^^«  ^ame  as  the 

?,  1  ^^"^  at  this  point 

taat  while  the  autocracy  of  Will«un  Booth  nut.  ht  be  swayed 
somewhat  unduly  perhaps,  by  family  affection,  love  for  hfe 
children  cou^d  not  bend  it  against  the  interests  .f  the  Army 
He  did  undoubtedly  appoint  his  children  t.  impoS 
Offices  at  an  age  when  some  of  them  had  not  gi  adequate 

an  order  he  dealt  firmly  with  them,  and  when  they  refused 
to  obey  an  order  he  let  them  go.   I  ca«  dismr  m  singte 

OT  to  chifcben  against  the  rules  and  reguktionB  laid  down 
byWrnaettforthewetttteoftteArmy.  «>wn 
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A  l6w  pages  fnm  Ut  diary  dferd  a«  idt*  of  one  cUm 

TdM  to  Hobert  and  Bnomfl  aboat  th*  tooublat  tha 

seem  t  ,  be  <    ning  on  us  titkk        asf    Majors  and  

have  both  resigned.  Thar  pr»>  ixt . .  that  Herbert'*  government 
is  too  aatocntic.  The  real  naon  is  that  feds  we  have 

not  received  him  with  i  he  same  ■  nfidence  and  aft  ction  since  he 

came  back  from          where  iic  pro  ed  himself  to  be  totally 

incompetent  for  his  post  And  '  thiif*-  that  _  kmm  for 
going  is  because  ic  thir  we  li  iv<  lo  •  co  ace  in  him  by 
changing  his^  posi  .n  to  ..d'  of  an  <aL  ^  lo  visit  the  Corpa. 
And  moreover,  it  turns  out .  jw  th?    Tth  oi  f^-<m  had  been  eo- 

gi^ed  by  Mr      -    'ioto  arm,     i  bt    ^per  and  do  some 

sort  of  Revi\ai  Wo  amongs.  "^^^^  R'  i»"  copal '"hurches, 
for  which  they  1  avi  t  lUi  been  ^ontr    ^y  some 

"  shoddy  "^si^. 

  nd  eithi         '  ^i  quite  happy  yet.    Two  or 

three  m     Office      o  are  The  new  t^0mt  is  rather 

too  exac^t]^. 

The  appoint,  nt  Ii=  a  few  months  ago  as  Commis- 
siot.  >  of  Gre.^  ^  tiiitaa  af^  bnnging  in  of  his  Staff  has  been  a 
dilfeiiUy       ''^■M  of  Hit  4dv  OAoks> 

]^  tjor  ,  a  yn^mg  n  of  coMiderdile  energy  and  a  very 
oi^u  >nai>  ibnipti^<^  i-  made  himself  a  reputation  for 
his^utfs,  whi^  I  a  jc,  v  ly  uaijuatified;  ttOl  it  is  there. 
A«u  thi  .  togethe  -r^  two  or  three  mistakes,  have  certainly 
d^ted  iicme  jxrei  tJae  inindB  of  worthy  (Mcers  against 

Iltabert's  'n.tnage,  er    .  .  . 

^  len  til    vik  fa  Jioods  that  have  been  so  industriously 

ar  uiat(!d  I    Qceming  him,  have  produced  stmt  sort  of 

ea  ^  they  have  not  been  believed,  so  tiiat  ttw  notion 
Uiat  t  soveixjf  ent  was  going  to  be  one  of  a  hard,  machine-like 
'  ict  has  g'  abroad  and  been  fastened  uy-u,  especially  by 
■w;    hav-  ed  to  work  by  order  and  regtdation. 

Ccmijeniing  .  dissatisfaction  wliich  necessarily  existed 
at  '''^fi^  times,  and  which  is  to  be  found,  we  suppose,  in 
all  otguiizations,  clerical  or  commercial,  where  numbers  of 
men  are  struggling  to  i^miftg'"*''  themselves,  the  General  is 
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fo^d^  afl"'^  open  perfectly  honest  and  straight- 

tSn^vT,?-^  °'  ^'^'^  ^^^^^^  He  wTrfor  ev  r 
t«i^g  his  Soldiers  to  lose  themselves,  with  eveiy  tnWal 

Not  nS'  1 '^^'k  of  love  and^haX 

Not  only  this,  his  diaries  show  that  he  confronted  eve^^ 

dTevemmn^lfrr";  and  offer 

St^'oJ^^  aT^"^  ''^  °^  dissatisfaction  amongrt 

atafl  Officers.  AU  manner  of  things  in  the  air 

his  nSTZr  ^  *°  T- .      "^"^  ^  *°  ^"'o^  whether 
ms  next  door  Oflficer  is  not  going  to  bolt,  and  yet  no  one  can 

me^ymtelhgent  reason  for  dissatiaf^ «  S«ne 

recent  aLIS^"^       atmosphei*  a  Bttle  by  referring  to  the 

Z^Tt        ^^"^^  °^  dmzcter.  if  they  woSd 

rectify  it  as  STTi^^sr^.  t'l^^::^:^^ 

»bo^  any  one  had  anything  of  this  kiftd  te^ 
I  keq»  on  saying  this,  but  nobody  writes.  *«>  me. 

If  this  man  was  an  autocrat,  clearly  he  did  nnt 
autocracy  Hke  a  tyrant.  He  may  not  have  bin  Tl^' 
P^t  and  obliging  autocrat,  but'ihere  is  no  e^«Zt' 

a:hr;ar^^.2^sv^^~ 

of  his  followers :                      ^  *^  fnevances  of  some 
Things  still  very  perplexing.    Major  is  pon.  ««♦  kv- 

«««Pt  his  own  viouir^^^.Sf:^;^'  '~-  » 

<H  me  dtati  Officers,  any  real  cause  for 
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which  we  are  just  as  puxded  as  ever  to  define.  It  expresses  itsdf 
at)  far  as  It  says  anything  intelligibly,  as  dissatisfaction  with  the 

Executive  in  the  management  of  the  Field  Officers.  Major  

Major  and  two  or  three  other  Officere,  who  have  to  do 

with  the  Intelligence  Department  and  the  Commandant  are  the 
mam  objects  of  attack.  They  are  said  to  be  hard,  wanting  to 
reduce  the  whole  concern  to  a  sort  of  machine  in  order  to  grind 

aU  the  labour  that  is  possible  out  of  them  When  they 

talk  about  injustice,  and  we  ask  for  instances,  they  have  none  to 
give,  or  if  they  do  adduce  any  and  we  enquire  into  the  facts  aU 
appearance  of  even  severity  vaniahes.  Then  they  M  back  upon 
some  mere  vague  generalities. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe  in  these  extracts,  and  in  aU 

the  letters  we  have  published  above,  a  spirit  of  genuine 

kindness  and  reasonable  consideration.  William  Booth 

hated  mutiny  because  it  hampered  the  work,  because  it  fed 

the  hostUe  mind  of  his  enemies  with  exaggerated  rumours 

and  because  he  was  eminently  a  practical  and  kind-hearted 

man.   Imtated  by  having  to  stop  for  such  petty  business 

in  the  midst  of  his  tremendous  activities,  he  did  nevertheless 

stop  again  and  again,  and.  with  patience  and  sympathy  in 

the  majonty  of  cases,  seek  to  smooth  the  ruffled  feathers  o£ 

self-esteem.   The  worship,  amounting  ahnost  to  adoration. 

with  which  thousands  of  his  followers  regarded  him,  and 

which  particularly  distinguished  the  loyalty  of  his  most 

able  and  efficient  Officers— this  and  the  standing  fact  of  the 

Army  s  coherent  growth  and  corporate  prosperity,  make  it 

l!^?!?     !f  intelligent  person  to  believe  either  that 

Wilham  Booth  was  a  despot  or  that  the  Army  groaned  under 
his  autocracy.  '  * 

A  letter,  typical  of  many  whi<A  came  to  me  unsoKdted 
during  the  writing  of  this  biography,  expresses,  we  beUeve. 
the  normal  feeling  of  Salvation  Army  Officers  for  their 
General.  The  writer  says:  "If  yon  think  any  of  the 
inadents  wiU  help  you  to  iUustrate  why  his  Offints  loved 
mmand  were  willing  to  cany  out  his  instmctioiu.  you  are 
webome  to  use  what  you  Hke." 

,««!^!^^  BiadlKifh's  town  (Northampton)  in 

X887  vowed  they  woidd  km  the  GeaenO.  A  paUfe  wekone  and 
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a  procession  from  the  Railway  Station  had  beoi  amnged  by 
our  Leaders. 

I  was  a  Cadet  (in  training  for  Ofl&cership)  and  playing  in  the 
Band  just  behind  the  carriage.  Outside  the  station  we  were 
set  upon,  our  instruments  smashed  by  sticks,  belts,  etc.  Along 
the  vrhole  march  we  were  assaulted  with  sticks,  belts,  fists, 
knives  (shoemakers'  paring  knives).  They  flung  soot,  flour,  ^gs 
{oHcieiU  and  modem),  the  okl  Gmeral  being  the  centre  of  these 
attacks. 

It  was  his  undaunted  courage  that  won  my  admiration.  In 
the  midst  of  that  storm  he  would  persist  in  standing  up  in  the 
carriage,  shouting  out  (as  Salvationists  got  k-jocked  down)  "  Help 
that  man  up " ;  "Get  that  woman  into  s  shop,"  etc.  Had  he 
sat  down,  few  of  the  missiles  would  have  touched  him.  There 
was  no  driving  down  a  side  street  or  putting  up  the  hood.  He  was 
a  Leader.  I  was  dd^ted. 

I  heard  some  <rf  the  Officers  mgeUm  to  sit  down.  Hewoold 

not. 

IDs  thooghtfnlnesB  for  his  Officers  endeared  hhn  to  us.  I 
was  a  young  Staff  Officer  and  had  been  made  responsible  to  meet 
him  at  Basingstdce  and  take  him  and  his  Staff  to  a  billet.  When 
thqr  arrived  it  was  pouring  with  rain.  The  General  and  three 
Staff  Officers  got  into  the  carriage.  He  then  said  to  me,  "  Where 
is  your  overcoat  ?  "  I  repUed,  "  At  Brighton,  General."  He 
then  said,  "  What's  the  good  of  that  ?  you  will  get  wet  through 
if  you  ride  outside  ;  get  in  and  sit  <m  Lavd^s  knees,  he  is  big 
enough  to  hold  you."  I  might  mention  many  others,  but  those 
Uttle  tnoughtful  acts  are  remembered. 

I  had  a  carriage  waiting  outside  Us  UDet  to  ran  him  to  the 
Station.  He  heard  my  voice  m  the  Hall  and  said,  "  Come  up- 
stairs and  bring  a  light,  I  have  lost  my  Wedding  Ring,  and  I  will 
not  leave  the  lumae  mitfl  I  fed  it,  if  I  miss  a  dozen  trains."  It 
had  slipped  off  while  wiping  his  hands.  Shall  never  torget  hit 
pleasure  utal  I  found  it  and  handed  it  back  to  him. 

He  had  a  keen  sene  d  Immoiv  aad  be  took  a  Uttte  "  rise  " 
out  of  me  onoe«4ettri^ii«li  Um  fironUs  biDet  to  Portmoath 
Town  HalL 

He  bad  not  been  very  wdl  overnight  and  I  asked  him  "  if  he 
had  had  a  good  night,"  He  said,  "  No !  They  gave  me  <me  <rf 
those  wretched  India-rubber  Water-bottles  and  the  ♦Mf^  Hikm!. 
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I  had  to  call  my  Secretaiy  to  a«ne  and  remake  my  bed."  I 
reidied."  I  am  very  sorry.  General"  ^l^thatwinUeinhiseyehe 
replied,  "  No,  you  are  not !  thai  is  only  a  saying."  I  turned  nqr 
head  to  have  a  grin,  and  when  I  looked  round  again  I  saw  the 
old  General  was  enjoying  the  fun  at  my  expense. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  the  old  General  had  quite  a 
habit  of  sending  a  "  tip  "  to  the  drivers  of  the  engines  when 
travelling.  He  thought  "  The  man  who  had  the  care  of  your 
life  was  more  worthy  of  a  '  tip  *  than  die  man  who  oofy  cared 
fen-  your  luggage." 

The  following  noble  letter  addressed  in  February,  1891, 
to  the  Editor  of  The  Times  by  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  shows 
that  there  were  those  whose  instinctive  faith  in  William 
Booth's  honesty  could  not  be  shaken  by  critiGism,  however 
able,  of  Salvation  Army  methods  : 

As  it  was  by  your  leave  that  in  November  last — prompted 
by  no  other  feeing  but  pity  for  the  very  poor,  and  quite  on  the 
spur  fA  the  moment— I  made  an  offer  to  help  "  General "  Booth's 
scheme ;  and  as  the  sxmi  of  £100,000,  which  was  required  to 
start  it,  has  either  been  promised  or  subscribed — although  not 
in  the  way  I  vmtured  to  fuggest— I  ask  yon  to  let  me  further 
say,  that  those  who  have  communicated  with  me,  and  \idiom  I 
have  amsulted  upon  the  s  bject,  have,  with  myself,  withdrawn 
their  condition  as  to  99  others  giving  tite  mom  amomit,  and  have 
either  sent,  or  now  will  tend,  the  money  they  pfomiaed  to  the 
fund. 

Whether  tiie  sdbeme  is  Utopten.  or  v^iedier  it  is  (kstined  to 
achieve  part  of  its  great  object,  I  would  I  had  skill  enough  to 
decide ;  but  I  can  at  least  meet  those  alike  who  most  harshly 
judge  i*  and  thoae  ute  look  most  hopefully  towards  it  on  lAalt 
I  trust  must  stffl  be  common  greimd,  mid  wish  it  all  success.— 
Yours,  etc.  S.  B.  Bamckovt. 

William  Ti:>oth  had  asked  for  £100,000.  His  book  was 
publishe  d  \  :  Jotober,  xSgo,  and  by  February  in  the  follow- 
ingyearh  -  i received £zo8,ooo.  In^eof thi8,criticton 
continued,  and  the  General  was  denounced  either  as  a 
merciless  autocrat  or  an  autocrat  none  too  nice  in  his 
ccmdttct  of  pabBc 
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But  Mr.  Huxley's  mind,  influenced  temperamentally 
Jgamst  die  emotJonaUsm  and  the  noisiness  of  the  Salvation 
Amy  m  its  early  days,  was  prepared  and  fertile  soU  for 
any  seeds  of  cnticism  or  calumny  which  might  be  sown  there 

iZJ^J  ^T'^^'.^  ^°        "ean  that  he  was 

mtentiona  y  unjust,  or  that  his  wits  went  wool-gatheiinir 
when  the    backshder  "  wrote  him  a  letter  or  the  deserte? 

*  Pamphlet ;  nor  do  we  mean  that  some  of  the 
stricture  which  came  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  crusade 
were  not  without  truth  and  justice ;  but  we  hold  that  his 
mmd  was  decisively  prejudiced,  and  that  he  gave  to  every 
fragment  of  secret  tattle  which  reached  him  in  this  way  a 
magmtude  of  importance  which  not  one  of  them  deserved 
even  the  most  sincere  and  just,  and  all  of  which,  when 
weigied  m  tmthful  scales  against  the  character  and  devotion 
of  WiUiam  Booth  and  against  the  world-wide  progress  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  become  utterly  unworthy  of  a  moment's 
doubt  or  anxiety. 

Mr.  Huxley  was  typical  of  many  EngUshmen.  and  his 
vituperative  attacks  hardened  the  hearts  of  a  considerable 
t>od3rof  people,  who  not  only  withheld  their  support  from 
the  Darkest  England  Scheme,  but  went  about  spreading 
the  very  wicked  and  evil  rumour  which  Mr.  Hnxky  more 
than  any  other  man  had  fostered,  that  the  Bootlu  were 
unscrupulous  rogues  and  impudent  impostors 

General  Booth's  autocracy,  ^ch  was  essential  to  his 
work,  cost  him  dear.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  Ufe  he  was 
a  suspected  man.  and  even  to  this  day  there  are  people 
who  shake  their  heads  over  his  management  of  the  Salvation 
Army  finances.  "  Half  a  word,  ladies  and  gents."  said  a 
park  orator  jumping  on  a  wooden  box  to  collect  an  audience 
from  the  dispersion  of  another  orator's  crowd ;  "  half  a 
word  about  that  ole  'umbug.  General  Booth."   And  he  got 

i^""  w'-;      .^J**""""  Booth  en- 

joyed, bat  If  the  truth  must  be  told  with  a  rather  ironical 
amusement,  a  world-wide  popularity,  never,  we  think, 
earned  by  any  other  man.  But  he  passed,  it  may  truthfully 
^  greater  part  of  his  Ufe.  a  Ufe  of  amazing  labour 

and  selfless  devotion,  in  an  atmosphere  of  mistmst.  Hostility 
and  malevolence  always  confronted  him.  It  it  any  woad«r 
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that  out  of  the  anguish  of  Us  heart  he  said  of  his  wife, 
standing  at  her  grave,  "  She  suffered  more  in  her  lifetime 
through  her  compassion  for  poor  dumb  animals  than  some 
doctors  of  divinity  suffer  for  the  wide,  wide  world  of  sinning 
sorrowing  mortals  "  ? 

We  do  not  assert  that  this  unfortunate  and  oppressive 
situation  was  no  fault  of  his ;  we  can  see  very  clearly  that 
he  conducted  his  propaganda  and  his  business  in  a  fadiion 
likely  enough,  however  necessary  for  his  purpose,  to  create 
in  some  minds  suspicion  and  dislike ;  but  our  point  is  that 
William  Booth  regarded  autocra*.   as  an  essential  of  work, 
and  that  in  spite  of  some  mistakes  he  used  that  despotic 
power  throughout  his  career  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  he  sought  to  serve.  There  certainly  could  not  have 
been  a  world-wide  Salvation  Army  if  the  machinery  set  up 
by  WiUiam  Booth  had  been  controlled  by  conferences  and 
owiniittees.  There  certainly  could  not  have  been  in  1914 
a  successful  organization  of  the  British  peoples  in  the  great 
struggle  with  the  Central  Powers  if  autocracy  had  not 
taken  the  place  of  "  government  by  talk." 


CHAPTER  XII 
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1891-1892 

With  the  death  of  Catherine  Booth  and  the  publication  of 
In  Darkest  England,  William  Booth  entered  upon  a  new 
I^MHe  of  his  career.  His  autocracy  was  sensibly  modified, 
and  his  interest  in  social  reform  as  sensibly  increased. 
Accustomed  to  lean  upcm  Mrs.  Booth,  whose  influence  was 
exercised  almost  entirely  in  the  spizkual  sphere,  William 
Booth  had  never  deeply  felt  the  need  of  counsellors  and 
captains  to  share  his  burden  of  supremacy.  But  with  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Booth,  and  the  sudden  opening  of  a  new  door 
on  the  frontiers  of  social  service.  William  Booth  was  inclined 
to  call  others  to  his  side,  and  was  disposed  to  consider  an 
entirely  new  policy.  He  had  arrived  at  "  four  roads  and 
no  agiqiost." 

From  1890  to  1898,  that  is  to  say  from  his  sixty-first  to 
Us  sixty-ninth  year,  this  astonishing  man  was  at  the  height 
<rfluspowers.  Till  1890  he  ^bem  a  fervent  and  passionate 
preacher  of  the  changed  heart,  but  a  preacher  harassed  by 
poverty,  opposed  by  enemies,  and  often  invohred  in  doubts 
and  uncertaiotks.  After  1907  or  190^  he  was  a  beantifol 
and  patriarchal  figure,  a  genkl,  gracious,  amiable,  and  en- 
dearing old  man,  only  on  occanon  a  mighty  captain  of 
salvation,  or  a  vigorous  legislatca-in  ^mo&em  struggle  of 
social  reform.  We  shall  see  that  after  1898,  before,  that  is, 
he  had  reached  the  patriarchal  stage,  he  began,  if  not  to 
lose  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  social  reforms,  at  least  to  question 
whether  he  had  done  wisely  in  throwing  so  much  of  Us 
eneigy  into  this  traaendous  -trnffia   j^t  &am  1891  to 

»4« 
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1898,  although  insisting  from  time  to  time  upon  the  first 
impwtance  of  purely  spiritual  work,  he  was  unquestionably 
heart  and  soul  in  the  Salvation  Army's  magnificent  effort 
to  solve  the  social  riddles  of  modem  industrialism— that 
effort  which  is  periiaps  the  most  striking  monument  to  his 
life.  Mrs.  Booth's  death,  after  so  long  and  trying  an  illneat, 
released  his  energies  from  a  sad  restraint  even  while  he  was 
momentarily  stunned  by  her  loss.  He  threw  himself  into 
the  agitation  concerning  In  Darkest  England,  threw  himself 
still  more  energetically  into  the  work  of  establishing  his 
scheme,  and  in  a  few  months  had  so  overworked  and  ex- 
hausted himself  that  it  was  imperative  to  send  him  away 
from  England  on  a  long  journey. 

Thus  began,  early  in  1891,  those  wider  world-travels  of 
William  Booth,  wfaidi  were  to  make  so  picturesque  an  effect 
in  almost  every  country  imder  the  sun,  which  were  to  endear 
hiin  to  so  many  nations,  and  which  were  to  continue  to  the 
end  of  his  Hie,  in  191a.  But  these  earlier  travels  were  not 
by  any  means  chiefly  picturesque.  William  Booth  set  out 
on  his  travels  with  a  compulsive  desire  in  his  mind  to  fire 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  world  for  his  new  adventure.  He 
visited  Germany,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  India.  In  the  following  year  he  visited  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland.  With  the  one  exception  of 
1905,  he  travelled  every  year  of  his  life,  viaitiiig  neariy  every 
country  in  the  world ;  and  the  immense  enthusiasm,  the 
extraordinary  pageants  which  marked  the  later  and  more 
spectacular  travels,  were  the  fruit  of  the  earlier  journeys, 
particularly  the  journeys  of  1891-1898,  when  he  was  con- 
sumed with  a  burning  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  suffering, 
and  was  on  fire  with  enthnsiann  tor  his  social  schone. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him  in  any  of  his  travels, 
but  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
toU  and  success  of  those  many  journeys  from  the  fohowing 
extracts  taken  either  from  his  letters  or  his  diaries— extracts 
chosen,  of  course,  not  to  furnish  an  account  of  his  travels, 
but  to  show  the  mmd  and  character  of  the  traveller : 

We  most  have  some  more  spiiituai  woik  up  and  down  tiie 

country. 

We  stayed  at  Hambnig  at  an  Hotel-^  predoos  little  . 
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coinfort-<ould  not  get  «ioi«h  to  wt-yet  they  nmund  to 
make  a  good  biU  I  "wy  nniwgM  fo 

YoJ *JIST»'  ^  ^  *°  •  rign  or  •  KHind  from  ywL 
You  might  have  raised  a  wire  yestentey  to  My  hoir  yon  m. 
I«m.ot  hdpfceling  anxious  about  Eva's  teeth,  and  as  tVwhether 
towe  have  bem  any  tnon  earthqualces.  or  bliaards.  or  water- 
jpwto^  or  typhooM.  «  cydoM.  fro^ 
2!!»^V  ^^°"f  continuaUy  and  moam  that  I  am 

ITlJZf^      ^""^  1°*-   ^"^y  God  wiU  take  car«  of  you 
aD  M«i  continue  unto  u.  th.  bMg.  we  have  so  largely  enjoyS 
op  to  now.    .  .  I  would  have  Ukedo«.U„e  from  yZ  Yw  Sri 
*  °'         I  have  felt  much 

I  am  only  wry  *»m  t<Hlay.  I  don't  improve;  and  feel 
trniblyunder  work,  altho'  when  I  get  at  it.  I  ha^e  remark 
able  freedom  and  power.   But  nothing  teems  t^  chee^^JT^t 

better.   This  accommodation  is  wretdied.  ThinkofaTnjS 
Hc^e        only  wood  partitions.  ...  TT,ey  will  male 
oafor  ^100  oiit  of  me.  and  yet  could  not  take  me  a  coupirof 
it)oms  where  I  could  get  a  UtUeqalt«rf  sleep.   Oh  d^l  , 

^  ^^kITu"*"^  instructions  about  my  food 

^  ev^body  has  xai«ns  and  I  know  not  what-I  nev7tS 

th«n.  Why  can  the  ask  me  befdte  he  sends  messages  about  mv 
eating  and  drinking-as  if  I  was  so  fanciful  "^*^*'^"*™y 

'  'J^i'^^^J!!'^  ^      *P*ri**  »^<«  I  can  write  any 

morebooks.  The  interviUs  of  my  meetings  are  often  ISd  T 
must  get  something  for  my  nerves,  if  possible 

The  papers,  so  far.  have  been  most  friendly  here  fCooen 
hagen).  none  more  so  than  the  Sodalist  Organ.  .  .  To-ni^ht  f!™ 
on"'  Darkest  England  "...  every  ticSs  been 
This  ^temoon  I  am  with  Count  Moltke  to  dine  and  dra^ 
roomCmeetind.  My  vilt  has  a«ie  an  enormous  adva^^^S 
Z  ^      I  think  here  the'l^JSJ 

Going  to  Australia  in  my  present  state  of  mind  seems  simply 
.mpo^.,ble.  .  .  I  ««l  to  get  home  Why  Brusseb^^i 
even  Pans  ?  '       ""^ ' 
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If  I  succMd  after  the  mom  hiUoa  or  anything  approaching 
It  at  Berlin,  I  shall  certainly  think  I  ou|^  to  do  tiM  otiMf  ^t^fth 

of  Europe,  whether  I  am  able  or  not. 

Hw  successful  meetings  in  Berlin,  where  numbers  were 
turnwl  away  every  night  from  the  doors,  were  interrupted 
by  the  bad  news  that  his  daughter  Enum.  Mrs.  Booth- 
lucker.  was  returning  from  India  very  seriously  ill  He 
ymtes  to  BramweU.  on  the  eve  of  an  aU-night  railway  journey 
which  must  be  made.  "  with  this  dnadful  sorrow  tuggine 
at  my  heart-strings."  He  insists  that  he  must  go  to  £^a 
at  Cannes,  and  exclaims :  "  Surely  God  wiU  spare  us  the 
honor  of  losiiighw."  This  letter  concludes : 

I  shall  blame  myself  for  trusting  her  to  India.  Nowst-poor 

thing,  after  aU  that  strnggie  and  heart  agony  over  Mttuna.  Oh 

God  help  us !  * 

He  comes  home  and  is  taken  ill— an  iDness  which  de- 
veloped into  dysentery.  He  writes  to  BramweU : 

Metcalfe  is  here.  He  says  I  am  very  low— I  must  have  great 
care— which  they  always  do— mustn't  do  any  mental  woclt— 
which  I  shall  He  orders  me  fish— can  you  bring  a  bit  ?— thety 
say  it  is  cheap.  Eva  might  like  a  bit  to-morrow. 

Cured  of  dysentery  he  is  struck  down  a  Uttle  later  with 
mfluenaa,  caught,  he  says,  by  sleeping  in  damp  beds  and 
fareless  rooms  while  campaigning.  He  insists  that  he  mmt 
have  proper  rooms,  and  says  that  he  will  pay  for  them  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  "  altho'  there  is  not  mucii  in  it." 

He  makes  a  long  journey  to  comfort  fab  sick  daughter 
in  Cannes,  and  on  one  occasion  writes  in  an  excusably  bad 
mood  of  foreign  vexations : 

 brought  us  some  chicken  that  stunk,  so  we  had  to  throw 

It  out  of  the  window— some  stale  bread  and  butttf  I  could  not 
eat— some  dry  raisins  two  seasMis  okt,  and  some  lottn 


But  his  letters  are  chiefly  full  of  schemes  for  the  fntnn 
and  when  he  goes  back  to  his  meetings  in  Germany  next 
month  he  sends  BramweU  aU  manner  ot  ideas;  such  for 
instance,  as  a  method  for  the  mamifactare  <tf  cheap  mm- 

VOL.  U  Y 
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phosphorous  matches,  and  the  poidiUlity  of  establishinf  a 

tea-plantatii  n  in  Ceylcn. 

But  ever  and  anon  everything  on  earth  sinks  into  in- 
•igniicaiice  before  the  tngent  necessity  of  ifiiritual  sumnder : 

I  have  bei  n  telling  the  Officers  that  without  the  heart  ri|^t 
an  i  possessed  of  the  Holy  Spirit  all  is  vain.  It  came  with  great 
power.  It  went  to  my  own  heart.  The  rest  of  my  days,  maHy  or 
ftui,  I  win  qiead  teaching  wad  by  W»  grace  excmpiifying  tiw 
truth. 

But  he  has  moments  when  he  it  ovwidielined  by  his 
solitude  :  "  I  feel  awfully  alone." 

In  a  letter  to  Bramwell,  written  from  South  Africa,  he 
sends  this  affectionate  son  and  Chief  of  the  Stafi  a  child's 
loss,  marked  by  a  cross.  Always  behind  the  fault-finding 
and  tnith-d«ding  public  hero  there  is  the  heart  of  the  <dd 
man  almost  patiMtk  in  its  hunger  for  love  and  its  thirst 
for  sympathy. 

We  find  an  interesting  refoence  in  one  of  these  South 
African  letters  to  a  psychological  experience : 

I  am  trying  to  send  something  for  All  the  World}  and  have 
outlined  it,  but  cannot  make  it  fit,  and  have  not  darling  Mammm 
to  help  me  round  the  comer,  nor  you,  so  I  have  stuck. 

...  I  think  the  Tour  will  do  me  food  nervously.  ...  I  had 
a  shadowy,  strange  feeling  for  months  gone — as  tho'  I  were  not 
myself — as  tho'  my  real  self  had  gone  out  of  me.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe, bot  I  think  I  am  coming  back  again  to  my  old  sdf . 

From  Australia  he  writes  approvingly  of  a  member  of 
his  staff : 

 looks  after  me  personally,  and  would,  I  believe,  eat  any- 
body he  thought  likely  to  incommode  me.  The  way  he  looks 
at  the  babies  that  squall  in  the  meetings  is  something  to  be 
remembered  I 

Rumours  reach  him  that  a  rich  and  most  friendly 
supporter  of  the  Army  is  criticizing  his  scheme,  and  he 
9mi»  Bramwell  this  hmnorous  message  from  Cokmibo : 


^  (tae  of  tb*  Sklvatkm  Amy'a  BWgiiiinw, 
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^M^Richajd  «>t  »atisfi«l  tey  hi™  that  on  good 

^wTOiiwiiitotobeanananthumbugl  Put  it  «  bit 

^m^Jve'^T'^Jf'^  "^^-y  «t  tW-  time 

Galill'!  l2l       u  °'       immensity  of  the 

^"'woines  with  wldcli  he  was  aoebiiiMd : 

Bombay. 

T  I,  u  7*  "OMMW  s  tpux  to  resume.  Never  had 
Isuch  a  crush  of  engagements  before,  and  it  wa,  redly  .B  I«S 
P^bly  do  toto^  pace  with  them.  M»d  thrt  I  oS^toSU 
extent  in  a  poorisfi  way. 

The  detail  of  tnem  I  must  leave  to  another  day 

I  may  say.  however,  that  Calcutta  in  interest  exceeded 

welcome  at  the  railway-station  at  six  is  the  morate  to  fh^^ 

hTST?^  '    '~'^**^°'*'*'P^    Altho««h  the  Town 

by  thor  absence,  still  there  was  suffidert     Mca-'on  rfS 
hij^  esteem  hi  which  the  Army  was  held  ;   ,  ■  "  aJd 
self  in  particular,  to  make  it  .  t^H^J         -and  my- 
f  Hf  mue  n  a  matter  of  gt-a.  •^ntemt  anH 

encouragement.  ^niwesi  ana 

the  lay  reader  of  the  Yoeal  Samai  H»  Hi-K„!~  vowauivaijr, 
teaderofU>eM<*ai„niedaM.etc.;  and  of  the  «vMal  nSmri^ 

r~r^  iMMn.  n  whieli  thm  must  bin  bem  nearfv  loo, 
peoUe;  made  and  out,  listening  thm^  th.  i^^^'u  T. 

«»»iwlyi»li».   I  o»ly  saw  one  white  lace  i.  the  crowd  bq^ 
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oar  own  people.  Nothing  more  hearty  conld  have  been  con- 
ceived. Then  came  Meeting  upon  Meeting ;  but  the  Circus  on 
Sunday  night  outdid  almost  anything,  in  some  respects,  that  I 
have  ever  witnessed  in  my  life.  It  came  upon  me  quite  by  sur- 
prise. The  hour  fixed  was  the  same  as  the  churches,  and  it  had 
been  predicted  that  we  should  not  get  an  audience.  It  was  right 
away  outside  the  city,  in  a  park  ixi  the  swellest  part  of  the  suburbs. 
Consequently,  it  was  not  at  all  attractive  to  the  native,  irtio 
doesn't  likv.  to  get  outside  his  own  quarter. 

The  Emerald  Theatre  had  been  a  great  success  because  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  quarter ;  the  Etinq)eua  would  not  come 
there,  und  now  it  was  fair  to  assunM  that  the  native  woold  not 
come  to  the  European  centre. 

As  to  any  attoidance  of  Eng^  peofde,  that  was  hardly  to 
be  expected.  They  had  cold-shouldered  me  at  the  Town  Hall, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  even  refused  to  see  one  of  our 
Officers  when  she  called,  although  be  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  Christian  man.  The  Viceroy  had  been  civil  to  me — he  could 
not  have  been  otherwise ;  in  fact,  he  verged  on  friendliness 
beforr  m  parted — bat  that  was  all.  His  IfiHtary  Secretary  had 
been  as  stiff  as  military  etiquette  could  possibly  make  him. 
There  seemed  to  be,  therefore,  nothing  much  to  expect  as  to 
audience  from  them. 

Then  I  was  tired  out — ^a  more  wearying  morning  and  after- 
noon I  had  seldom  experienced — and  I  bargained  in  my  own 
mind,  and  even  mentioned  it  to  Ajeet  Singh,  that  if  there  was 
not  much  of  an  audience  I  diotild  leave  them  to  bear  the  brant 
ci  the  burden. 

As  wc  drove  up  the  appearance  of  things  seemed  to  confirm 
my  anticipations.  Evoything  was  riknt.  They  had  been  aindd 
of  the  roaring  of  the  wild  beasts  disturbing  the  Meetings,  but  there 
was  not  a  growl  to  be  heard,  nor  a  carriage  to  be  seen,  not  even  a 
pedestrian.  It  is  true  we  were  at  tiie  bade  part  of  the  Circia. 

Hoe  came  to  meet  us,  however,  at  the  gates,  and  \flien  asked 
about  the  audience  very  coolly  announced,  to  our  amazement, 
that  they  were  full.  VUXbaat  any  dday,  tiwdtne,  I  moonted  tiie 
platform,  and  the  si|^  that  met  me  certainly  was  sufficiently 
surprising  to  be  actudly  bewildering.  They  say  the  place  seated 
3,500 ;  it  appeared  to  be  folL  It  was  a  sfanple  circle,  with  a  ring 
set  in  the  centre.  Atmecnd  waa  afittlepktlonnseatfaif  myidf 
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and  my  Staff,  oppodte  me  was  the  entrance  for  the  hones,  ^ch 
was  packed  by  the  crowd,  while  on  the  remaining  space,  circle 
upon  drde,  tier  upon  tier,  the  audience  was  to  be  seen.  On  the 
right  hand  we  had  row  after  row  of  Queen's  soldiers  in  their  red 
ja,ckets,  lower  down  the  Eurasian  and  middle-dass  Enrapeam, 
with  a  few  natives.  In  the  centre  we  had  a  very  fair  proportion 
of  the  ilite  at  Calcutta :  there  was  the  Ueut.^veraor,  the  Chief 
Commissioiiir  of  PbUoe,  the  Consuls  of  America  and  two  or  three 
other  countries,  some  great  native  swells,  ladies  bespangled  with 
jewellery  and  finery,  while  on  the  left  was  one  mass  of  dark  faces 
reaching  right  up  to  the  canvas  sky.  It  was  tiie  most  pictmesqut 
audience  I  ever  addressed,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Our  singing  of  "  Grace  is  flowing  like  a  river  "  was  very 
weak ;  still  everybody  listened,  nobody  moie  so  than  the  swell 
Europeans. 

The  solo,  "  On  Calvary,"  was  sung  with  good  effect,  and  then 
I  rose  to  do  my  best.  The  opportunity  put  new  Ufe  into  me.  I 
was  announced  to  speak  on  "  The  Religion  of  Humanity,"  bat 
this  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  hour  for  argument  of  any  de- 
scription ;  there  was  no  time  for  dissertation.   I  felt  I  must  have 
something  that  went  straight  to  the  point.   I  had  been 
to  these  Brahmo  Samaj  and  other  people  upon  Social  Work. 
aUuring  them  on  afterwards  by  indire;t  arguments  long  enough 
Now  I  felt  that  I  must  go  as  straight  to  the  point  as  it  was 
possible  to  do.   So  I  took  "  What  must  I  do  with  Jesus  ?  "  and 
made  it  fit  into  "  The  Religion  of  Humanity  "  as  best  I  could, 

I  never  hit  out  straighter  in  my  Hfe.  and  was  never  listened 
to  with  more  breathless  attention— except  for  a  few  natives  in 
the  top  seats,  who  would  go  out.  I  guessed,  because  they  did  not 
know  the  language,  and  came  perhaps  expecting  I  should  be 
translated,  anr'  after  sitting  an  hour  felt  that  was  enough.  How- 
ever,  they  soon  cleared  out.  the  audience  taking  no  notice  of  the 
process. 

Once  done,  however,  a  general  movement  took  pkux-  a 
Prayer -Meeting  was  impossible.  We  retired  *»*k»w  that  a 
victory  had  been  gained  so  far. 

I  cannot  stop  here  to  speak  of  the  Meeting  at  which  the 
Brahmo  Samaj  presented  me  with  an  Addieii  of  Waloorae  the 
next  day. 

All  I  know  is,  that  notfaiaf  sufpciMd  bm  more  than  to  hear 
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some  of  the  priests  and  laymen  dedaie  that  they  had  gone  with 
me  in  every  word  I  had  said  the  night  before. 

Other  Meetings  followed,  interviews,  visits  to  the  houses  of 
the  leading  natives,  and  with  blessings  without  stint  poured 
upon  my  head,  and  hand-shaking  that  almost  threatenad  to 
lame  me,  the  train  tore  me  away  from  tlie  packed  pbtfocm,  and 
I  left  Calcutta  with  unfeigned  regret. 

I  stayed  a  vif^  at  Benares,  and  had  the  Town  Hall  crowded, 
with  a  leading  Hindu  in  the  chair.  Quiet  Meeting.  Landed  here 
(Bombay)  six  this  morning  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and,  I  think, 
with  the  promise  of  good  Meetings,  altiioogh  anything  equal  to 
Calcutta  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  and  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Prince  has  come  in  our  way,  the  news  of  which  we  have  only  just 
received. 

Many  of  the  letters  are  full  of  social  work.  He  announces 
that  he  is  negotiating  for  land  for  immigrants  into  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  and  sends  Bramwell  suggestions  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  certain  kind  of  bricks,  of  cofiee,  and 
ncm-alcoholic  beer.  Mixed  up  with  these  scbnnes  are  refer- 
ences to  Lucy,  Emma,  and  Eva,  who  are  ill.  He  sends  very 
tender  and  anxious  messages  concerning  Eva.  Lucy,  he 
says,  is  to  go  to  South  Africa  to  recuperate ;  but  his  oxim 
are  not  obeyed,  and  he  threatens  the  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
telling  him  that  he  must  produce  very  good  reasons  when 
the  General  returns. 

He  speaks  of  his  magnificent  receptions,  his  enthusiastic 
meetings,  and  the  friendliness  of  the  various  Governments. 

One  of  Bramwell  Booth's  letters  to  his  father,  written 
on  September  21,  1891,  contains  an  interesting  piuphecy 
by  William  Stead  concerning  Mrs.  Annie  Besant : 

I  had  a  nice  talk  with  him  (Stead)  yesterday.  He  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  reports  of  your  movements.  He  hopes  you 
were  able  to  make  a  good  taa^fMdon  on  Rhodes,  adwut  whom 
he  is  very  anxious.  The  present  attitude  of  Mrs.  Besant  towarck 
Buddhism,  etc.,  and  towards  what  are  called  "  Sjnritual  Pheno- 
mena "  is  interssliim  Stead  very  raaeh.  He  AlilMt  liw  wH. 
become  a  Christian.  Anyway,  she  now  says  man  has  a  sou!,  and 
unless  you  change  it  from  bad  to  good  you  do  nothing  for  him 
whatever      you  do. 
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TTie  journal  of  the  General  for  this  year  is  not  vwy 
iUnminating,  but  every  now  and  then  one  comes  acratt 
an  entry  which  shows  tbe  state  of  his  miad,  or  is  cfaumc- 
toistic  of  his  temperaawnt : 

...  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  (Frankfort)  I  WM  roAed  off 
in  a  cab  by  some  young  fellow  to  see  his  mother,  wbo  wiAad  ne 
to  introduce  mum  Idad  of  coffee  wMch  is  used  in  a  Ifanited  wi^ 

in  Germany,  and  which  she  thought  would  be  a  great  bocm  to 
the  poor  people  of  England.  She  received  me  in  her  own  cham- 
ber—she soflered  from  some  Idnd  of  head  compldnt,  and  in 
the  most  friendly  manner  at  once  proceeded  to  unfold  the  gnat 
advantages  of  this  beverage— simple,  cheap,  refreshing,  ahnoet 
as  tasty  as  the  (ndinary  coffee,  without  any  of  its  injwious  pro- 
perties. They  gave  me  a  cup  to  taste,  and  I  certainly  ms  fwy 
pleased  with  its  resemblance  to  the  genuine  stuff,  and  brought 
away  a  pound  <»■  two  as  a  sample,  and  probably  will  enquire 
into  it. 

At  9  we  were  on  board  a  magnificent  boat  steaming  up 
the  Rhi.ie.  I  have  often  heard  that  people  talk  in  raptures, 
and  have  read  poetic  and  bo  small  amooat  of  prose  rhapsody 
on  the  picturesque  scenery  of  this  world-famed  river.  I  suppose 
it  is  very  beautiful,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  particularly 
catried  a«^  witii  H,  I  Am't  know  whe^  anything  of  the 
kind,  however  striking,  would  haw  im|MtMuil  me,  w^a§  tiuit 
my  head  WM  full  of  other  thii^. 

I  understood  that  the  Army  in  N.  Wales  was  in  a  k>w  coadi- 
tioB— dying  out.  Howevo-,  these  ptopie  looked  not  only  alive 
bat  Rented  mm  it  also— they  were  a  noisy  crew.  The  wife  of  a 
Wesleyan  Minister  said  to  me  next  morak^  that  she  W  «rfav 

henetf  at  the  lar^Hwi,  i/mtUkt  Ma$mm  Bft^fmmm. 

'H  his  <i9»m^,  who  if  Mfierinff  Im  m  kad  Omam  m 
the  shouldfr.  aiaalMMid  HMk  "  ^^Mli^w  Ilk  t^a^mf*. " 

he  writes  ; 

What  c  mystery  thit  depression  k  that  creeps  over  one  whether 
or  m.   As  a  faiMtly  we  are  all  terHMp  nutmm  ia  Ms  iMmiHoa 

9  martyr  dear  Mamma  was  to  it  and  some  of  the  children, 
petbMps  Mi,  »uffer  in  Uu-  same  direction,  an4  /  hava  thoi^t  I 
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have  done  more  so  than  any  of  them.  J<dm  V/edey  boasts,  as 
wdl  he  may.  of  his  eqnaUe  dispodtion  in  tiiis  respect  What 
a  boon  it  must  have  been  to  him.  ...  We  are  indeed  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  The  greatest  earthly  mystery  is  the 
homan  heart.  Ifine  is  past  finding  out — that  is,  by  me.  I  am 
glad  there  is  One  who  knows  its  every  thought  and  every  feeling 
—and  who  loves  it  too.  I  must  trust  Him  iiith  it— with  dear, 
darling  Lucy  too.   Oh  God  help  me  ! 

However  is  it  that  I  cannot  shake  the  terrible  Iowums  fmn 
my  heart  ?  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  I  am  feeling  my  loss,  my 
loneliness  more  to-day  than  6  months  ago,  a  great  deaL  Dar- 
ling, darling  Mamma,  what  wotdd  I  give  to  hsve  yea  witii  me 
to-night ;  and  yet  I  could  not,  would  not,  had  I  the  power  to  do 
so,  fetch  you  back  from  your  blessed  home  to  share  my  k>t  in 
this  worid  of  aocRxr  and  strife.  No!  my  Lord,  Thy  wffl  be  done. 
My  heart  says  so  altho'  it  Meeds  to  say  it. 

Dear  Bramwell  is  very  ttsder  to  me— so  are  all  my  precioas 
diildren,biitahnl  thefa-tendoiMHawl  sympathy  caimot  comfort 
my  poor  sditary  heart. 

After  an  extraordinary  haxd  wedc  l»  is  riwuiMjuu  of 

elation  and  good  health  : 

I  couW  only  explain  it  on  the  theoiy  of  the  terrible  spiritual 
conflict  cad  temptation  and  hanssBMent  with  ^ch  nearly  every 
great  effort  I  make  is  preceded,  and  the  nervous  rebound  whidi 

uthe  result  of  the  conadooMi  that  the  woric «  done,  and  done 
ttixty  wefl. 

There  is  an  entry  om  July  i6,  when  in  Canada,  which, 
besides  offering  amusaaMl.  Amm  that  the  SalvatioB  Amy 
was  making  friends  am««g  the  pawerful  Haww : 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  written  me,  saying  that  the  Countess 
would  like  to  caU  and  say  good-bye  before  I  left,  and  this  after- 
noon it  was  aoMgad.  SshiOQi^tlwrandMther,  havfaigtogo 
to  some  other  apprantment.  She  is  very  tall,  and  what  would 
b6  termed  a  fine-looking  woman,  I  suppose.  She  was  exceedingly 
kfad,  qiAa  aftcUuiiate,  numifested  considegahie  bterest  fa  the 
work,  which  we  talked  over,  in  some  of  its  aspects.  On  my 
making  the  remark  to  her  that  it  was  impossibie  to  understand 
<m  ^iM  Oy— tioos  ti^ieut  a  peswoal  tanwledge  of  the  Army. 
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she  said  that  some  of  them  knew  more  about  it  than  we  thought ; 
that  she  had  often  been  to  our  meetings,  and  mixed  with  our 

His  joamal  for  1892  is  still  fall  of  his  great  schemes,  and 
only  now  and  then  do  we  find  personal  references  or  medi- 
tative asides  which  help  us  to  understand  his  character  or 
to  obtun  glimpses  of  his  inivate  Kle : 

Only  a  little  dinner,  hot  snffered  out  (rf  all  proportiaa.  Oh 
this  eating  is  bound  to  kill  me ;  and  yet  I  must  eat,  I  suppose. 

Ail  who  are  interested  in  helping  the  poor,  and  th^  are  very 
very  few,  are  concerned  to  do  it  in  some  other  way. 

Lord  Radstock  has  seen,  I  expect,  a  statement  I  made  to  tiie 
representative  of  Dalziel  in  an  interview  that  I  was  in  a  comer 
fw  money,  etc.  He  wired  me  yesterday  that  he  was  in  deep 
sympathy  with  me  and  had  a  plan  to  help  me  of  idiidi  he  was 
writing.  A  letter  has  arrived  to-day  from  him  repeating  his 
expressions  of  sympathy ;  with  respect  to  assistance,  he  simply 
says  that  he  and  other  IJitam  would  be  willing  to  help  me  on 
two  conditions : 

1.  The  recognition  by  me  of  other  Xtians  in  their  service, 
and  the  recognition  that  there  is  one  common  cause,  the  cause 
of  Christ,  that  He  is  the  Head  and  His  own  Word  the  guide. 

2.  That  if  there  is  to  be  co-operation  of  Xtians,  there  must 
necessarily  be  consultation  and  agreement  for  the  conduct  <d 
our  Commonwealth. 

If  there  is  agreement  on  these  views  as  the  basis  of  a  confer- 
ence, he  proposes  one.  The  first,  I  am  not  aware  but  that  I  have 
adhered  to  and  acted  upon  all  through  my  career— the  latter  I 
am  foggy  about.  I  am  wilUng  to  have  God  for  my  Head  and  His 
Wend  for  my  guide,  but  I  should  certainly  object  to  accept  Lord 
Radstock  and  his  weed  in  the  same  rehtiaos. 

Referring  to  the  custom  of  inviting  peojde  to  meet  him 

at  his  billets  : 

Oh  how  I  hate  this  fashionable  usage  of  Society,  and  oh  how 
weak  and  useless  is  the  chatter  that  goes  on  generally.  I  cannot 
think  why  people  come  to  meet  me.  In  nm^  cases  thqr  don't 
appear  to  be  desirous  in  the  slightest  degree  to  receive  hifotma- 
tion,  to  say  nothing  about  instruction,  from  me,  nettiMr  do  they 
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8e«n  to  have  any  to  impvt— but  they  jost  dt  and  eat  and  chatter. 

and  then,  with  a  few  empty  compliments,  depart. 

To-morrow  commences  Self-Denial  week.   It  looks  very  much 

like  a  lad  ooe  to  me-lwt  fadeed  a  large  number  of  my  weeks  are 
sad  ones  mdeed.  If  my  heart  is  not  depressed  with  disappoint- 
ment  m  men  and  measures,  if  I  am  not  cast  down  with  the  innnm- 
eraWe  cares  of  these  enterprises,  I  am  perplexed  as  to  which 
course  should  be  taken  on  questions  that  appear  to  be  of  insuper- 
able miportance  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  wdl-beiiw  of 
mankind.   However.  I  must  struggle  on. 

Worked,  or  tried  to  work,  till  very  near  morning.  Brain 
stapid  or  weary  or  something.  Perhaps  it  is  on  the  principle 
that  all  work  and  no  play,  a  cetera.  I  certainly  do  seem  to  be 
very  nearly  always  doing  or  attempting  it-and  I  am  sore  I  am 
dull  enough. 

.  .  .  it  is  only  too  evident  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
L^i«  ^^^^"^ °^  Reviews,  that  "  The  Country  is 
tired  of  Mr.  Booth  " ;  so  I  must  let  the  Country  rest,  and  go  on  as 
weD  aa  I  can  without  it  s 

On  Christmas  Day.  1892,  at  the  end  of  this  the  second 
year  of  his  widowerhood,  he  writes : 

All  1  coming  in  to  dine  at  5  and  spend  the  evening.  Even 
this  jars  on  my  feelings ;  I  would  rathfer  be  alone,  but  I  think  that 
sA*  would  like  me  to  have  them  together.  We  have  been  won- 
derfuUy  together  as  a  famUy  for  many,  many  years-only  one 
or  two  absent  on  Christmas  Day.  and  now  we  are  very  much 
scattered.  Darling  Emma  and  Lucy  in  India.  Katie  in  France, 
and  Balhngton  in  the  States.  I  have  no  doubt  they  wffl  be  think- 
i^ve^tendeily  about  me.  Sympathy  is  very  precious.  But 
after  an  there  are  stnne  sorrows  that  it  cannot  very  weU  get  at. 

During  part  of  1892-93.  leaving  the  organization  of  the 
Darkest  England  Scheme  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  his 
Chief  of  Staff.  WiUiam  Booth  visited  India.  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Switzerland,  and  held  a  number  of  very  ir.nportant 
nwtings  up  and  <fcmn  the  British  Isles.  He  was  now  a  world 
llg«».  and  though  a  certain  section  of  the  puUic  mi^t  be 
•  Tte  ChM.  Mrs.  Bmamtf  Bootti^  wd  ^Mir  chtttoa^ 
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"  tired  of  Mr.  Booth,"  it  is  quite  certain  that  throughout  the 
world  he  was  beanning  recognized  as  a  man  who  had  dis- 
covered one  of  the  great  secrets  of  Ufe.  He  was  no  longer  the 
outcast  revivaUst  of  Whitechapel,  but  the  head  of  an  inter- 
national organization  which  had  set  itself  to  handle  some 
of  the  most  painful  and  troublesome  difficulties  which  beset 
the  path  of  the  legislator.  In  this  way,  we  find  him  not  only 
welc(»Md,  and  rapturously  welcomed,  by  masses  of  people 
in  every  city  he  entered,  but  everywhere  cordially  and 
respectfully  entertained  by  men  seriously  attentive  to  the 
social  dangers  whidi  were  threatening  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


POPULARITY  OF  THB  GBNBKAL,  AND  TBS  SPIltIT 
OF  TBS  AXMY 

1892 

Popularity  in  its  widest  sense  came  to  William  Booth 
early  in  the  nineties,  and  it  came,  unquestionably,  from  the 
mstmctive  feeling  of  the  public  that  here  was  a  man— what- 
ever the  expression  of  his  religion  might  mean— who  deeply 
felt  for  the  outcasts  of  society  and  seriously  sought  to  save 
them  from  misery. 

Other  men  laboured  at  that  time  as  earnestly  in  this 
heart-breaking  regicm  of  human  service  as  WiUiam  Booth ; 
but  no  one  so  dramaticaUy  caught  the  attention  of  the 
pubhc  or  so  convinced  multitudes  of  people,  usuaUy  indif- 
ferent to  religion,  that  he  possessed  the  secret  which  would 
change  a  condition  of  things  everywhere  ackmiwled^  to 
be  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  civilization. 

It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  what  was  the 
quaUty  in  William  Booth  which  distinguished  him  from 
other  reformers  of  the  time ;  and  in  making  this  attempt 
we  need  not  interrupt  oui  narrative  to  any  violent  extent, 
since  the  quotations  we  intend  to  make  from  his  writings 
were  mainly  inspired  by  his  Darkest  England  Scheme,  and 
are  particularly  characteristic  ot  his  work  as  a  social  reformer. 
We  shall  find  from  these  quotations  that  the  foundation  of 
his  popularity  was  the  intense  and  profound  earnestness  of 
his  love  for  unhappy  people— a  love  which  came  home  to 
the  duUest  man  in  the  street  and  to  the  most  selfish  man  of 
the  world,  becaus"  WiUiam  Booth  sacrificed  every  conven- 
tion of  society  and  every  restraint  common  among  average 
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people  in  order  to  make  this  love,  this  "  cosmic  patriotism  " 
a  planetary  power  in  the  ailairs  of  men.  He  cared  nothing 

what  men  might  say  of  him.  He  was  indifferent  to  custom 
and  usage.  In  comparison  with  the  work  of  saving  souLs 
every  canon  of  society  appeared  in  his  eyes  as  the  trivial 
and  pitiful  etiquette  of  a  child's  doll's  house.  He  wore  a 
red  jersey ;  he  called  himself  a  General ;  he  marched  through 
the  streets  behind  a  brut-band,  waving  an  umbrella ;  and 
at  every  conceivable  point  he  sacrificed  his  own  comfort, 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  his  own  domestic  happiness,  in  order 
to  make  this  centre  of  his  Ufe,  love  for  humanity,  the  pivot 
of  social  existence. 

At  its  outset  the  Salvation  Army  was  the  triumph  of 
a  personality ;  and  that  personality  made  its  impression 
upon  a  formal,  mechanical,  and  materialistic  generation  by 
the  force  of  the  love  which  inspired  its  existence.  William 
Booth  not  only  loved  mankind,  but  he  believed  in  love  as 
the  sole  energy  of  progress.  The  late  Professor  William 
James  seized  upon  this  fact  as  the  centre  of  Salvation 
Army  activity.  "  General  Booth,"  he  says, "...  considers 
that  the  vital  step  in  saving  outcasts  consists  in  makii^ 
them  feel  that  some  decent  human  being  cares  enough  for 
them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  question  whether  they  are 
to  rise  or  sink."  Goethe  long  ago  had  said  that  if  we  would 
improve  a  man  we  should  make  him  believe  that  we  already 
think  him  that  which  we  desire  to  make  him.  But  William 
Booth  went  deeper  when  he  demanded  not  merely  the 
affectation  of  sympathy,  but  a  real  love,  and  that  for  the 
lowest  and  most  abandoned. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations  which  follow  how 
the  emphasis  of  lll^lliam  Booth,  in  his  instructions  to  Ma 
Officers,  was  always  on  tliis  necessity  for  love.  And  it  will 
be  further  seen  that  the  love  of  which  he  was  so  vigorously 
mindful  and  heartful  was  neither  the  sentimental  love  of 
religious  rhetoric,  nor  the  impersonal,  wistful,  and  praying 
love  of  the  reUgious  mystic,  but  the  practical,  active,  seeking, 
and  individual  tove  which  goes  not  only  into  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways  of  human  existence,  but  into  the  swamps, 
the  morasses,  and  the  uttermost  depths  of  depravity  and 
sttfioing  in  its  "  passtcm  souk." 
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We  tlihik  thftt  ivJthing  written  by  Wiffiun  Booth, 
except  his  letters,  is  so  true  a  key  to  tm  dMracter  m  the 
*»okfr^  which  the  following  quotations  are  made,  a  book 
not  known  onttide  the  official  circles  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
but  over  which  he  spent  himself  with  infinitely  more  can 
and  enthuiiaam  than  marked  his  work  In  barkest  England. 
TWa  book  ia  entitled  Orders  and  Regulations  /or  Field  Officers, 
and  it  expntaes  the  mind  of  tha  Gmeni  on  almoat  evary 
conceivable  question  of  conduct,  discipline,  and  belief  con- 
earning  the  Salvation  Army.  "  My  father."  says  BramweU 
Booth,  "  was  reaUy  less  an  oigaaiaer  than  a  legislator ; 
he  was  a  whole  legislature  in  himself.   He  laid  down  the 
law  in  every  detail,  thinking  of  everything,  and  left  others 
to  organize  the  machina.  I  think  he  gave  more  attention 
to  the  Orders  and  RegtdaHons/dr  Field  Officers  than  to  any- 
thing else  he  wrote.   His  anxkty  was  to  compile  in  that 
book  a  aet  of  regulations  wWdi  would  perpetaite  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  preserve  it  from  the  mistakes  and 
omfusions  which  have  befallen  so  many  other  societies  in 
the  rdigiona  vphtxt.   In  that  book  you  have  the  General's 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Salvation  Army." 

Our  quotations  are  taken  from  various  parts  of  this 
inlOTining  book,  and  while  our  main  object  has  been  to 
choose  such  passages  as  reveal  William  Booth'a  insistence 
on  tne  need  for  affection  and  sympathy  in  religious  minis- 
tration, we  have  also  chosen  passages  which  seem  to  us 
characteristic  of  his  practical  nature  and  hia  extreme  care 
for  the  most  trivial  details : 

It  must  always  be  remembered  by  the  F.O.*  and  by  every  one 
who  is  desirous  of  producing  any  great  m<xal  or  spiritual  changes 
in  men,  that  the  examine  of  the  faidividuals  attempting  this 
task  will  be  much  more  powerful  than  the  ^^octrines  they  set 
forth,  or  any  particular  methods  they  adopt  for  teadiing  thoM 
doctrines,  however  impressive  these  may  be. 

The  same  shot,  with  the  same  charge  of  gunpowder,  from  a 
rifled  cannon  will  produce  ten  times  a  greater  effect  than  from 
one  with  a  smooth  bore.  The  make  of  the  gun  gives  the  extra 
fwce  to  the  shot.   Just  in  the  same  way,  tint  truth  ftoui  the  lips 
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of  OM  mu  Winn  Mt  hmm$  bdieve  to  be  holy  and  tnie.  wiU 
stnke  with  a  hundnd-fold  WW  lotce  than  the  w 
will  from  another  who  has  not  loooaunended  himself, 
•clir  of  the  man  gives  the  extra  force  to  the  truth. 

The  F.O.  must  have  been  converted  or  chaiMd  hv  tiia  nmMr 
crftheHoly  Spirit  fi«n  the  old.  worldly.  ^TriSul  na^urT 
•ad  not  only  most  he  thus  have  received  a  new  heart  but  he 
must  have  the  Holy  Spirit  Uving  in  that  heart  nniisnin  it 
^working  through  itVto  wiflll  to3o  ST^Jd^SS^^i 

The  F.O.  who  does  not  feel  the  peritooi  eondition  of  the  men 
and  women  about  him.wiU  not  impress  them  with  the  tremendous 
nMMing  of  his  message.  They  will  measure  the  extent  of  their 
danger  by  his  anxiety.  If  he  does  not  caw.  neither  will  they.  If 
he  is  moved,  they  WiU  be  moved.  If  he  weeps  over  them,  they 
will  be  very  hkely  to  weep  over  themselves.  There  is  nothing 
more  c«tain  ttian  that  the  F.O.  who  Is  not  concerned  whethS 
mm  are  saved  or  damned.  wiU  accomplish  Uttle  or  nothing 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  the  universe  is  a  heart  of  stone— thatisa 
heart  that  Is  not  tender  and  full  of  feeHng-more  out  of  pkce 
than  in  the  breast  of  an  F.O.  in  the  Salvation  Army.  If  1m  la 
earnest  about  sucoeu.  the  shortest  way  to  win  it  wiU  be  to  get 
the  stony  heart  taken  away,  and  to  obtain  a  heart  of  flesh  in  iu 
place.  This  done,  he  and  a-vaiybudy  aboot  hka  wiD  toon  tee 
the  change— and  feel  it  too. 

We  have  been  talking  to  men  about  their  souls  for  upwards 
ol  forty  yean,  and  we  have  had  soma  Ofiportonitles  of  olMrving 
ottmwho  have  been  similarly  engaged.  Of  nothing  has  our 
experience  made  us  more  certain  than  of  the  comparative  uselesa- 

ness  of  aU  soul-saving  talk  or  aiort  wUch  k  not  the  oBtcome  ol 
a  owipassicmate  heart. 

No  matter  how  an  Officer  may  exert  himself  In  public  or 
pnvate.  no  matter  how  he  may  plead  or  weep.  If  his  tears  and 
words  are  not  the  expression  of  feelings  which  exist  in  his  souL 
thdr  real  character  will  be  perceived  by  those  who  listen  to  him. 
and  they  will  be  of  little  or  no  avail 

If  an  Officer  shuts  himself  up  in  his  house,  reading  a  few 
dned-up  books  or  committing  Mr.  Somebody's  speeches  and 
aJi«:dotea  to  memocy  to  a|ioBt  to  the  people  his  heart  will  grow 
colder  and  colder,  and  no  wonder. 
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Instead  of  this,  let  him  go  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes  and 
slums,  and  listen  to  the  tramp  of  the  multitudes  as  they  march 
down  to  the  gates  of  Hell.  Let  him  hear  them  cursing  and 
swearing,  and  calling  upon  Jehovah  to  damn  their  bodies  and 
souls  and  families  and  comrades.  Let  him  listen  as  they  jibe 
and  sneer  and  flout  the  very  name  of  God,  and  defy  Him  with 
uplifted  eyes  and  hands.  Then  let  him  consider  how  miserably 
small  is  the  minority  of  those  who  are  on  the  side  of  the  King — 
and  how  powerless,  humanly  speaking,  the  latter  are  in  com- 
parison. He  will  then  be  likely  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
world — at  the  very  headquarters  of  Christianity — to  be  awful. 
His  soul  will  be  moved  whether  he  will  or  no ;  and  he  will  go 
to  work  in  dead  earnest  to  alter  things. 

Success,  however,  as  a  rule,  has  a  tendency  to  damage 
Officers  by  making  them  proud,  and  so  injuring  their  usefulness. 
We  have  known  Officers  who,  while  fighting  against  great 
difficulties,  with  few  friends,  little  money,  and  not  many  souls, 
have  kept  a  simide  and  beautiful  character  and  grown  in  grace 
and  in  favour  with  God  and  men.  And  we  have  known  the  same 
Officers,  when  suddenly  launched  on  a  tide  of  success,  with 
money,  souls,  and  the  good  wishes  and  approbation  of  the 
multitude,  lose  their  humility,  their  love  for  sinners,  and  their 
power  with  God,  and  so,  shorn  of  their  spiritual  strength,  we  have 
seen  them  become  as  weak  and  powerless  for  good  as  other  men. 

The  F.O.  in  his  general  demeanour,  both  in  private  and  in 
public,  should  have  an  earnest  yet  cheerful  manner.  He  should 
be  himself  and  not  some  one  else ;  he  must  not  imitate  or  mimic 
the  manner  of  any  one.  Let  him  be  natural,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  he  is.  To  appear  worse  would  be  a  pity  and  a  shame. 
To  appear  better  would  be  a  pretence  and  a  deception.  Let  him 
be  himself. 

At  the  same  time  the  F.O.  must  beware  of  buffoonery  and 
silly  laughing,  joking,  giggling,  flirting,  and  the  like,  such  things 
be^  a  huge  f dly  and  an  outrage  on  his  office  and  i»t>fession,  and 
a  standing  impediment  to  the  souls  about  him  in  the  way  which 
leads  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

The  F.O.  should  be  himsdf  influenced  by  his  work.  If 
the  War,  with  all  its  solemnity,  importance,  and  consequences, 
has  its  full  influence  upon  his  heart,  it  will  make  its  mark  upon  his 
countenance  and  npcm  lui  every  movement ;  this  influence  will 
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be  on  him  when  he  walks  abroad,  when  he  visits  the  people,  when 
he  sings  and  prays  and  talks,  when  he  is  alone  or  in  company, 
^erever  he  may  be,  or  whatever  he  may  be  doing. 

There  are  elaborate  instructions  concerning  health  diet 
and  clothing.   We  give  a  few  characteristic  iUustrations  of 
the  General's  Orders  concerning  cleanliness  and  modesty  in 
apparel.   The  Field  Officer,  he  says,  should 
keep  himself  clean,  with  hands  and  face  frequently  washed 
teeth  brushed,  finger-nails  pared,  and  hair  tidily  cut.  so  presenting 
altogether  a  neat  and  decent  appearance.   If  cleanliness  is  not 
next  to  godliness  it  is  not  very  far  away. 

Worldly  ornaments,  such  as  light  gtoves,  frillings,  fur  on 
coUars.  capes  or  jackets,  rings  (exc^  the  wedding  ring)  most  be 
abandoned. 

Ear-iings  or  hoops  of  every  description  are  prohibited  The 
popular  belief  that  they  are  beneficial  to  the  eyes  is  a  delusion. 
There  is  no  possible  connection  betwixt  rings  in  the  eare  and  the 
condition  of  the  eyes.   Anyway,  whatever  view  is  held.  Officers 
must  not  wear  them.  GoW  and  sOver  chains,  or  chains  having 
the  appearance  of  gold  and  sUver,  lockets,  or  ornaments  of  the 
same  class,  are  stricUy  forbidden  for  either  male  or  female 
Officers.   The  same  appUes  to  woridly  ornaments  or  ornaments 
of  every  kind,  even  including  articles  such  as  brooches  made  of 
sUver  or  fancy  material,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Army  or 
some  good  motto.    If  the  F.Os  trick  themselves  out  in  'any 
degree,  however  triffing.  the  vanity  will  be  observed  by  the 
Soldiers,  who  will  feel  that  when  Officers,  subject  to  regulations, 
thus  indulge  in  finery  to  a  small  extent,  they  show  that  they 
would  indulge  in  it  wholesale  if  they  were  free.   This  applies 
also  to  ornamental  ways  of  doing  the  hair,  such  as  ^rizzings. 
ciimpings,  fringes,  or  tufts  let  down  over  the  forehead.  Female 
Officers  must  not  cut  their  hair,  or  part  it.  so  as  to  resemble  men  ; 
and  men  must  not  part  their  hair  so  as  to  reMmble  wonen. 

The  following  passages  are  significant  of  the  General's 

theology : 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible,  or  better 
known  by  Salvationists,  than  that  the  wocki  is  in  lebeffion  against 
God ;  that  the  majority  of  men  defy  Hn  authority,  have  little 
VOL.  II  1^ 
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or  no  regard  for  His  laws,  and  do  not  in  any  form  attempt  to 
order  their  conduct  according  to  His  wishes  ;  in  short,  that  they 
neither  love  nor  fear  Him.  Of  the  truth  of  this  painfol  indict- 
ment the  P.O.  can  find  ample  evidence  in  almost  every  street  in 
which  he  moves,  and  in  almost  every  house  that  he  enters. 

The  P.O.  must  see  that  men,  as  rebels,  are  condemned  to 
die  by  the  law  they  have  broken.  Every  intelligent  transgressor 
of  the  Divine  law  is  of  necessity  under  its  condemnation,  the 
decree  of  Heaven  being  that,  unless  forgiven,  "  The  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die." 

As  a  consequence  of  this  rebellion,  the  P.O.  sees  misery  every- 
where. Sin  means  poverty,  toil,  suffering,  affliction,  cruelty, 
blasphemy,  murder,  war,  death,  and  danmation.  God  has  joined 
sin  and  suffering  togefier  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  world 
tr.  come. 

The  P.O.  should  realize  that  men  are  perpetually  perishing; 
that  every  moment  of  his  life,  wh(,n  he  wakes  andvdienhe  sleeps, 
some  soul  somewhere  passes  into  eternity. 

He  should  see  that  those  y/ho  reject  God's  mercy  ate  driven 
away  in  their  wickedness— driven  down  to  Hell.  At  death 
probation  ends,  the  day  of  mercy  closes,  and  there  is  no  hope  for 
evermore. 

The  P.O.  must  perceive  that  in  all  this  misery  men  apart 
from  God  are  totally  unable  to  help  themselves,  that  they  get 
worse  rather  than  better ;  that,  unless  deliverance  is  obtained 
from  without,  they  must  perish. 

The  P.O.  should  set  apart  a  fixed  time  to  read  and  think  and 
pray  about  this  state  of  things.  He  should  do  this,  until  he 
realizes  it  vividly  in  his  soul,  and  until  all  his  nature  is  possessed 
of  the  true  conception  of  the  awful  condition,  suffering,  and 
danger  of  these  millions  of  never-dying  souls.  The  world  will 
then  appear  to  him  to  be  full  of  people  living  in  red-handed 
rebellion  against  their  Maker;  who  are,  in  consequence,  con- 
denned  criminals  before  Him :  and  that,  as  a  result,  multitudes 
of  men  are  living  in  indescribable  sufferings,  are  dying  every 
moment  without  hope,  and  passing  away  to  still  further  wretched- 
ness and  wrath  in  the  world  to  come. 

There  must  be  no  bitterness  in  his  heart,  in  his  words,  or  in 
his  manner.  He  must  not  scold.  If  the  people  think  he  is 
angry  with  them,  they  will  feel  like  answering  him  back,  or 
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justifying  themselves :  whereas,  if  they  can  see  that  while  knowing 
how  wrong  they  are.  and  feeling  it.  he  is  fuU  of  pitying  tenderness 
towaids  tliem,  they  will  melt  down  before  him.  condemn  them- 
selves, acknowledge  their  sin,  and  seek  mercy. 

...  His  condemnation  will  be  modified,  and  his  heart  will 
rise  up  and  plead  on  their  behalf,  if  he  remembers 

(a)  That  sinners  only  act  out  thdr  dei»aved  natm« ;  they 
are  what  their  dispositions  make  them. 

(6)  That  multitudes  follow  the  example  set  before  them  from 
their  babyhood ;  they  have  seen  nothing  else  atoond  them— 
fathCT,  mother,  brothers,  sisten,  omipanions,  aU  bad  and 
devilish,  and  alwajrs  so. 

(c)  That  many  of  them  have  been  not  only  actually  bom  in 
iniquity,  but  bred  ap  and  tndned  in  it  as  their  natural  condition 
of  life. 

(<l)  That  many  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin 
and  of  the  love  of  God. 

(e)  That  all  are  more  or  les-  possessed  of  the  Devil,  who  drives 
than  about  at  his  good  pleasure. 

The  recollection  of  these  things  will  make  the  F.O.  pity 
sinners,  and  impel  him  to  do  all  he  can  to  rescue  them. 

Compassion  will  prevent  that  stuck-up-ism  and  professionalism 
and  unnatural,  canting  way  of  talking,  which  is  so  abominated 
by  sinners  in  general.  While  sinners  hate  the  whining  talk 
which  only  comes  from  the  tongue,  they  respect  anything  hke 
conviction  and  reaUty  in  religion,  and  as  a  rule  win  be  prepared 
to  give  it  a  favourable  hearing ;  and  when  they  can  see  that 
people  are  really  concerned  about  them,  there  are  very  few  people 
who  wiU  not  listen  and  be  moved,  if  nothing  more.  Love  is  a 
wonderful  conqueror— compassion  is  eloquence.  Words  witiioat 
it,  no  matter  how  clever  or  numerous,  are  only  words  ;  they  may 
scratch  the  skin,  bat  it  is  very  seldom  they  prick  the  heart. 

The  first  and  most  important  duty  of  the  F.O.  with  regard 
to  his  Soldiers  is  to  love  them.  No  matter  what  other  qualifica- 
tions he  may  possess,  unless  he  has  this  one  he  will  be  com- 
paratively powerless  in  dealing  with  his  Corps.  He  may  give 
his  goods  to  feed  them,  if  he  has  any  to  give  ;  he  might  allow 
his  body  to  be  burned  for  their  benefit,  if  that  were  possible  • 
he  might  talk  like  Gabriel,  so  as  to  charm  them  in  ^te  of  them- 
selves; he  might  work  miracles  before  their  eyes;  he  might 
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heal  their  sick  and  do  many  wonderful  things  on  their  behalf ; 
but  unless  he  loves  them,  and  makes  them  fed  that  he  does  so. 

he  will  be  in  their  estimation  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  They  will  regard  him  as  a  mere  hireling,  and  will  look 
upon  all  his  efforts  as  only  so  much  work  done  to  gain  a  livelihood 
or  a  position,  and  in  consequence  will  have  as  Httk  commonicft- 
tion  with  him  a  they  can  help. 

The  royal  and  only  way  for  the  P.O.  to  make  his  Soldiers 
love  others  is  for  him  to  love  them.  The  living  waters  of  love 
that  flow  from  him  to  his  Soldiers  will  flow  from  them  to  ethers. 
Here  is  a  stream — a  life-giving  stream — that  neither  men  nor 
devils  can  dry  up. 

This  T- vincible  method  of  securing  victory  is  possible  to  every 
Officer  alike.  All  cannot  equally  solo,  or  speak  eloquently,  or 
invent  new  |dans ;  but  all  can  love.  Love  is  a  gift  that  grows 
with  its  exercise.  The  more  an  Officer  loves,  the  more  ability 
he  has  to  love.  I^t  every  Officer  prove  the  truth  of  this  senti- 
ment by  putting  it  to  practice. 

The  F.O.  must  love  the  unfaithful  and  wayward  Soldiers 
of  his  Corps  in  order  to  get  them  put  right.  He  must  love  them 
for  Christ's  sake.  The  Spirit  of  the  Master  within  him  will 
make  him  pity  them,  and  strive  to  remove  what  is  wrong  in 
them,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  that  level  of  devotion  and  service 
on  which  he  himself  stands. 

Under  the  heading  "  Roughs,  Toughs,  or  Larrikins  "  we 
find  the  fo)*  )wing  instructions  which  reveal,  with  the  rich 
humanity  of  William  Booth,  his  sense  of  humour : 

In  all  the  large  vowns  and  cities  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  in 
the  smaller  jdaces  and  villages,  there  are  large  numbers  of  young 
men  belonging  to  the  lowest  orders  of  Society  who  are  known  by 
the  (general  term  of  "  roughs."  In  AustraUa  they  have  named 
the  same  class  "  larrikins  "  and  in  the  United  States  they  pass  by 
the  nme  of  "  hoodlums  "  or  "  toughs." 

A  large  portion  of  this  class  have  no  regular  employment ; 
they  don't  work  if  they  can  help  it,  and  are  thoefore  ever  ready 
for  fighting,  riot,  or  any  other  mischief,  and  should  there  come, 
as  any  day  there  may,  some  great  revolutionary  upheaval  of 
Soctely,  these  and  multitudes  oi  others  equally  godless  and 
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profane,  wh(Hn  they  woald  drag  along  with  them,  will  be  ready 
and  aUe  to  make  serious  trouble  to  Society. 

Oyer  this  class,  in  the  Protestant  nations  at  least,  the  ministen 
of  religion  exercise  little  or  no  control  or  influence. 

Frwn  this  set  has  come  nearly  all  the  mob  persecution.  The 
Army  has  had  to  suffer  in  Great  Britain  and  in  other  countries. 
They  haunt  the  low  public-houses  or  saloons  and  brothels  and 
gambling  dens,  and  consequently  are  very  much  under  the 
influence  of  those  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  vice,  and  who,  perceiving  readily  how  antagonistic  the 
principles  of  the  Army  are  to  their  vicious  and  devilish  puiposes, 
bum  with  hatred  against  it,  and  find  in  this  demcnaUied  part  <A 
the  community  the  ready  tools  and  agents  to  cany  out  their 
designs. 

Now  an  F.O.  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the  only  hope  for  these 
roughs  is  in  the  Army.  If  they  are  not  saved  by  its  agency, 
there  is  no  other  that  pretends  in  any  shape  or  form  to  be  able 
to  touch  them.  Everywhere  they  are  willii^,  as  a  rule,  to  come 
to  our  Halls,  and  every  Sabbath  tens  of  thousanb  of  them  are 
there.  They  listen  to  our  message,  sing  our  songs,  accompany 
our  processions,  and  in  many  cases  are  guardians  of  order  for  us 
in  the  open  air :  and,  better  still,  numbos  of  them  have  become 
converted  and  become  Soldiers  in  the  Army,  some  of  whom  are 
now  highly  valued  and  very  useful  Officers. 

Still,  our  success  among  this  dass  has  come  hi  abort  of  yrbat 
it  ought  to  have  been.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  driven 
from  the  Army  in  the  most  foolish,  we  might  say  wicked,  manner  : 
and  where  thqr  might  have  been  in  oar  ranks  in  thousands,  they 
now  stand  aloof,  and  if  they  don't  persecute  they  secretly  despise 
us,  putting  us  down  as  being  no  more  in  sympathy  with  them 
than  other  Christians  who,  with  a  few  professums  of  regret,  pass 
them  by  on  the  other  side. 

Now,  if  these  heathens,  who  are  anyway  as  worthy  of  our 
notice  as  the  Ifindoos  or  the  Africans,  are  not  to  be  left  to  perish, 
our  F.Os  must  seriously  turn  their  attention  to  them,  and  leani 
to  adapt  themselves  and  their  measiues  to  the  important  task  of 
saving  ttem.  We  have  not  to  cross  the  seas  at  great  expense, 
and  go  to  the  trouble  <A  kaming  another  hoguage,  to  get  at 
♦hem.  There  they  are,  speaking  our  mother  tongue,  in  any 
numbers  close  to  our  doors.   We  have  only  t  ^  cross  the  streets  to 
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lay  oar  hands  Upon  them.  They  have  hearts  ;  they  can  be  won. 
and  once  saved,  they  make  splendid  Soldiers,  full  of  spirit  and 
dating,  ready  to  face  any  danger  and  endure  any  hardship. 

How  Not  To  Reach  Them 

To  Officers  who  do  not  want  to  reach  and  save  these  Ttnfjba, 
we  give  the  following  counsels  : 

1.  Don't  go  where  they  are ;  keep  out  of  those  nei^boor- 
hoods  where  they  live.  Act  as  though  there  were  no  such  people. 
Leave  them  to  harr'  in  sin,  sink  lower  in  vice  and  crime,  and 
to  go  to  Hell  with  eing  disturbed  on  the  way  thither.  Yoa 
will  then  in  timr  ,  orhaps,  come  to  lose  sight  of  them  and  to 
question  their  very  existence,  as  some  other  people  do. 

2.  Don't  let  them  come  where  you  are,  if  you  can  help  it. 
Have  Door-keepers  who  will  keep  them  out  of  your  Halls,  or 
throw  them  down  the  stairs  if  they  do  come  in,  because  they 
don't  bdiave  Uke  ladies  and  gentle 

3.  If  they  do  come  near  you,  don  t  talk  to  them  in  a  language 
they  can  understand.  Adapt  your  praying  and  singing  and 
talking  to  the  Church  and  Chapel  and  nice  people ;  and  there 
being  nothing  the  roughs  can  understand  or  that  intocsts  them, 
they  will  soon  cease  to  trouble  you  with  their  vulgar  presence. 

4.  Make  it  evident  that  you  look  down  upon  them  as  un 
inferior  class  of  people.  Dress  and  talk  and  pray  aD  above  their 
notions,  as  though  you  belonged  to  a  superior  class.   Ther^  ' 
nothing  they  hate  like  stuck-up  lady-and-gentlemanism. 

5.  Treat  them  as  people  «^o  are  never  Hkely  to  bee  .  r 
religious. 

6.  Scold  them  plenty.  Be  like  the  Judgment  Day  to  them. 
Let  than  only  see  one  side  of  the  character  of  God.  and  tiiat  the 
angry  side.  In  short,  be  just  the  reverse  of  what  Jesus  Ouist 
was.  who  came  not  to  condenm,  but  to  save. 

7.  Be  impatient  with  any  little  irregularities  they  may 
manifest.  That  is,  if  they  keep  their  hats  on,  or  speak  to  one 
another  in  the  meeting,  as  they  do  at  their  places  of  amusement, 
lose  your  temper  ovex  it.  Or,  still  worse,  let  a  Door-keeper  strike 
them,  or  use  violence  in  keeping  them  out,  or  patronize  and 
encourage  Sergeants  who  do  all  this,  and  the  roughs  will  never 
troobte  overmuch,  indeed  they  will  soon  find  out  that  you  do  not 
love  them,  and  then  ihey  will  most  oertainfy  troobie  ycm  no  moie. 
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8.  Thretten  ibm  a  gnat  deal  and  fofl  to  perfoim  your 
threats,  and  they  will  mark  it  down  and  reckon  you  up  at  not 
being  tiw  to  your  word,  and  desjuse  and  trifle  with  you  ever 
after.  Or  if  yon  don't  do  this,  have  plenty  of  law  against  them. 
Always  be  running  for  the  police,  getting  out  summonses,  maV.ng 
them  pay  fines,  or  sending  them  to  prison— in  short,  hate  them 
where  you  shoukl  love  them,  drive  them  where  you  should 
draw  them,  and  make  their  damnation  more  certain  and  terrible 
because  of  your  appearing  on  the  scenes,  rather  than  be  the  «»t 
of  making  their  caUing  and  Salvation  sure. 

If  you  want  to  save  the  roughs,  just  go  and  do  the  opposite 
of  all  this. 

These  various  quotations,  we  think,  are  helpful,  among 
other  and  greater  things,  in  explaining  the  popularity  of 
M^Uam  Booth.  They  manifest  the  hunger  and  thirst  of 
his  soul  for  the  two  great  principles  of  human  conduct — 
sincerity  and  love.  His  methods,  hich  were  spontaneous 
and  entirely  natural,  although  the>  attracted  in  the  first 
instance,  were  in  truth  hindrances  to  his  subsequent  pro- 
gress ;  but  in  spite  of  the  grave  impediments  they  created 
in  his  way,  causing  many  just  people  to  regard  him  as  a 
fanatic,  and  many  cardess  to  dismiss  him  as  a  mountebank, 
he  won,  as  no  other  man  of  his  time  succeeded  in  winning, 
the  confidence  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  the  poor.  It 
is  a  curious  and  very  ranarkable  fact  of  the  Salvation  Army 
that  among  its  most  liberal  subscribers  have  been  men 
who  made  no  religious  profession  at  all,  or  men  of  quite 
different  religi<ms.  A^^Uiam  Booth  certainly  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  world,  and  a  section  of  the  world  most 
difficult  to  convince  about  anything,  that  he  was  an  honest 
man,  doing  with  considerable  success  a  work  that  entitled 
him  not  only  to  imbHc  asdstance  but  to  national  gratitikte. 
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Professor  Huxley's  attack  upon  William  Booth,  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  the  Darkest  England  Scheme  made 
but  a  smaU  impression  upon  the  General,  who  had,  it  seems, 
less  compassion  and  sympathy  for  an  infidel  than  for  any 
other  creature.   H  is  pronunciation  of  this  term  was  in  itself 
a  whole  volume.    "  Huxley's  an  infidel."  he  would  say  • 
and  then,  hfting  his  eyebrows, "  how  can  he  possibly  under- 
stand us?"   On  opening  The  Times  during  this  peiiod. 
he  would  ask.  "  Well,  what  is  there  this  morning  ?   I'm  a 
culprit!  What  have  I  done  now?  What's  the  latest  crime 
and  felony  I've  committed  ?  "   And  at  his  ever-growing 
Meetmgs.  for  the  interest  in  him  and  his  work  was  now 
OTonnous,  if  any  one  suggested  that  he  should  reply  to 
Huxley,  his  m variable  response  was—"  Don't  answer  ciiti- 
„  if    ^^''^  ^  8°°^  Meeting."   It  was  a  saying  with 
mm—  The  thng  you  are  doing  is  the  great  thing— not  the 
commotiOT :  never  mind  the  commotion,  go  on  with  the 
work.     We  find  m  Orders  and  Regulations  for  Field  Officers 
the  foUowmg  mstructions  regarding  contact  with  agnostics  ; 
In  deaUng  with  infidels,  or  any  other  unbeUevere.  the  F  O 

should  not  argue  It  is  his  business  to  convert  him.  and  not 

to  refute  hun.  .  .  .  In  dealing  with  infidels  the  F.O.  should  find 
out  the  points  wherein  they  agree  with  him  ...  and  should 
push  these  points  home.  For  instance,  he  can  dwell  on  the 
consciousness  of  sin  existing  in  the  heart  of  eveiy  unsaved  man 
...  the  awful  power  which  sinful  habit  has  over  men  ...  the 
miseries  irtucfa  ^  produces  in  thk  life. 
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"  My  father."  says  Bramwell  Booth.  "  had  by  this  time 
becune  ahnost  callously  indifferent  to  outside  criticism, 
but  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  verywniitive  to  thecritidsin 

of  those  whom  he  took  into  his  inner  council.  He  weir  nnied 
that  criticism.  A  constant  phrase  of  his  in  asking  my  own 
opinion  of  his  nchemes  and  propoMb  was, '  Don't  b$  pSutM.' 

He  used  to  say  that  the  Salvation  Army  was  not  a  mutual 
admiration  society,  but  rather  a  school  for  self-criticism. 
He  never  heedlessly  rushed  anything  forward,  but  always 
thought,  and  thought  hard,  before  he  acted.  I  don't  say 
his  cogitations  always  apprared  to  me  to  prove  successful. 
For  instance,  as  compmd  with  his  scheme  for  Colonies 
Overseas.  I  preferred  paternal  emigration  on  a  large  scale, 
and  this  has  become  a  successful  part  of  our  work ;  but 
the  General,  while  approving  the  emigration,  stuck  tena- 
ciously to  his  idea,  and  never  ceased  to  regret  its  dis- 
appearance from  the  Darkest  England  Scheme.  To  the 
end  of  his  Ufe  he  was  worried  by  the  loss  of  the  projected 
Colonies  Overseas." 

At  the  side  of  the  General  in  the  early  years  of  his 
widowerhood  were  three  of  his  children,  Bramwell,  Enuna, 
and  Herbert,  and  these  three  surrounding  thdr  hither  were 
ready  to  die  for  him.  They  faced  the  world  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  for  the  Salvation  Army.  They  were 
part  of  the  Goieral's  inner  council;  they  were  privy  to 
all  his  schemes  ;  they  were  in  their  own  measure  his  critics 
and  guardians  as  weU  as  his  devoted  children  and  his  loyal 
followers.  Ballington  Booth  was  in  the  United  States, 
Catherine  with  her  husband  on  the  Continent,  Eva  in 
Canada,  and  Lucy  in  India.  These  children  were  as  dear 
to  the  General  as  the  others,  but  they  did  not  so  intimately 
share  the  higher  responsibiUties  of  the  Army. 

Troubles  developed  in  the  year  1892.  The  first  of  these 
was  in  the  sphere  of  doctrine.  One  of  his  children  was 
caught  by  an  extreme  vkw  of  Faith-Healing.  The  General 
was  by  no  means  unsympathetic  to  this  interesting  question, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Orders  and  Regulations,  but  he  had  neither 
time  nor  disposition  for  mystical  speculations.  Moreover, 
he  was  expending  every  ounce  of  his  energy  on  a  world- 
wide effort  on  behalf  of  the  submerged.   "  I  can't  bother 
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Jrtth  spasms."  he  used  to  say ;  "I  want  thinn  that  can 

,  ^  fi"ed  in  with  what's  going  on 

Jready.     Thm  there  was  trouble  behind  the  scenes,  serious 

to  tSJ  wrW  *******  *^  '"^  pnwated  one  front 
Later  on  these  troubles  widened,  and  were  intensified 
by  graver  difficulties  in  the  sphere  of  discipline.  "  I  can't 
have  doctrinal  differences  interfering  with  the  work."  said 
thw  General ;  '  go  and  keep  the  Regulations,  and  save  the 
people;  keep  your  difficulties  to  yourselves. "  But  when 
senous  divergence  from  Orders  supervened  on  these 
differences  of  opinion,  the  General  was  adamant  "  There 
a»  worse  thingi  than  «iffering."  he  said;  "one  must  go 
on ,  at  all  costs  one  must  go  on."  In  his  journal  for  z8q3 
he  wntes  of  one  of  his  daughters  and  her  husband : 

We  parted  very  affectionately.  They  appear  very  sorry  for 
the  previous  misunderstandings  and  promise  very  fairly  for  the 
future.   I  have  made  them  understand  that  they  must  confonn 

^^^:^'"^'^'^"^<^ 

But  as  the  years  went  on.  these  promises  were  not 
reahzed ;  and  between  1898  and  igox  three  of  his  children 
left  hun  and  went  their  own  way  He  suffered  acutely 
and  hoped  for  reconciUation.  but  reconciliation  never  came 
No  doubt  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  subject ; 
but  the  mam  position  of  William  Booth  seems  to  me  un- 
assailable,  since  it  was  the  position  of  one  rooted  in  loyalty 
o  hT7/  ^'  conceived  to  be  the  highest  duty 

of  his  hfe.  His  children  had  of  their  own  free  choice  become 
Officers  in  the  Army.  He  was  now  the  "  General  first  and 
rather  afterwards." 

In  this  sad  and  regrettable  incident  of  his  life,  there 
is  at  least  one  aspect  which  helps  the  outsider  to  respect 
all  parties  The  children  of  Wilham  Booth  who  left^e 
Salvation  Army-not  one  of  them,  we  may  be  sure,  without 
pam  and  sorrow-remained,  and  still  remain,  workers  in  the 
..^"'^^"^as  the  training  and  influence  of 
their  father  s  hfe  that  they  could  not  desert  the  person  of 
Hun  whose  service  he  and  their  mother  had  laid  upra  them 
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in  childhood;  and  such  were  thdr  dispcwitions  that  no 
diimiiot  of  opink»,  no  nqyture  of  afleetkmate  rdatkm- 
ship,  cotild  cast  them  out  of  the  field  of  self-sacrifice  and 
service  for  others.  William  Booth  lost  three  of  hi*  children; 
but  in  reaUty  they  were  ttiU  hb  fbUoweit. 

We  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  this  domestic  difficulty 
again,  and  we  have  purposely  only  glanced  at  it  in  this 
place  because  we  feel,  first,  that  the  matter  did  not  prove 
to  be  of  great  importance  ;  and,  second,  because  those  chie(|v 
concerned  are  still  alive.  But  before  leaving  the  subjc  :  / 
mast  say  that,  while  we  admire  William  Booth  for  his  •  j  a  •  > 
to  his  faith  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  Salvation  AxtLv,  vr-^ 
cannot  fail  to  regret  that  he  did  not  tncoeed  in  his  ^brts 
to  disrovr^r  a  path  to  reconciliation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age,  engaged  in  a  work  of  universal  and  eternal 
importance,  may  perhaps  be  pardcxed  if  he  did  not  turn 
aside  from  his  labours  to  seek  middle-aged  children  w1k>  had 
departed  from  his  spirit,  and  in  one  way  or  another  disputed 
his  authority.  And  the  more  we  consider  the  prodigious 
labonrt  of  tills  man,  canying  as  he  was  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  an  immense  host  of  hmnanity,  the  more  readily 
we  shall  be  disposed,  if  not  to  forgive  him  for  any  apparent 
lack  of  tenderness,  at  least  to  imd  ^tand  his  impatience 
with  anything  which  appeared  to  1  r  likely  to  hinder  the 
work  of  his  Ufe  on  the  part  of  thos  or  whom  he  Lad,  as 
he  conceived,  and  as  they  acknowledged,  given  so  many 
proofs  of  a  boundless  oonfidenoe  and  affecticm.  We  wUl, 
therefore,  turn  av  -  v  from  th  domestic  dist.  bances  and 
return  to  the  sociax  <  ibours  which  occupied  William  Booth 
in  the  'nineties. 

A  sufficient  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  to  the  Darkest 
England  Scheme  within  four  months  of  its  promulgation.^ 
Bramwdl  Booth  and  his  Staff  immediately  set  to  work  on 
the  labour  of  materializing  his  father's  schemes.  Food 
Depots  and  Shelters,  Rescue  Homes  and  Labour  Bureaux,  were 
set  up  in  the  great  industrial  centres,  a  farm  was  purchased 
in  Essex,  and  the  entire  Social  Wing  of  the  Anny,  with 


*  By  September,  189a,  ^£129,88'? :  la  :  6 
(Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  p.  6.) 
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t^tl^hl?'  Prison-gate  Brigade,  and  a  Slmn 

Swterhood.  was  re-organized.  But  a  sum  of  Ao  ooo  a 
year  was  necessary  to  sustain  this  immense  activity  and 
tte  cntxasms  of  Professor  Huxley,  the  persistent  atta'^'ks  of 
h^-'lZi' rr^^f^'.^^       scurrilous  pamphlets  issued 

suU;?o?f " ''''''''  ^^^^^^^     °*  — ^ 

it  J/  ''^^  generaUy  beheved.  as  the  Salvation  Army 
iteelf  expr^  the  matter,  that  "  part  of  the  money  Tas 
^en  expended  on  his  (William  Bootii's)  personal  a^^d! 
^Z^Z  that,  in  particularr^Soney 

in  L  r  .  ^-^^  °'  demonstrations  at  home  or 

m  the  Colonies."  Further,  there  was  doubt  as  to  "the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  published  Accounts 

'^1  f^'T!?"?-"  ^^>'  there  wL  question 

as  to  whether  the  whole  of  the  Darkest  England  Fund 
has  been  expended  upon  the  objects  of  the  scheme  .  as 
Amy5^     from  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Salvation 

of  ^o^tV?K        y  ^  Pe'-sons.  and  in  the  hope 

of  removing  these  doubts  and  of  correcting  misreDresen- 

SZ;.'''"^^ ^  ^^'"^  -  exaction  a 

Committee  of  Inqmry  on  the  points  referred  to  " 

Lor?"wf  S  u"*'  ""^''^  ^^"^  "'"^  J^^«  (afterwards 
Ons?oi  M  chairman,  consisted  of  Lord 

of  a  domestic  bereavement).  Mr.  Walter  Long,  Mr.  Edwin 

ants,  and  Mr  C.  Hobhouse.  M.P..  who  acted  as  Hon 
becretaiy  of  the  Committee.  Eighteen  meetings  of  the 
Committee  were  held,  twenty-nine  witnesses  were  fxaminld 
and  the  Committee  "  received  the  fullest  assistance  fr^m 
and  the  complete  co-operation  of  the  Officers  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army."  Further,  we  are  told  in  the  Report,  "^e 
Committee  have  afforded  full  opportunity  to  tiio^e  who 
P:,^^^^'^.  <:harges  against.  oV  have  adverTe^  crit  ° 
ciMd,  the  admmistration  of  the  '  Darkest  England '  fmids 
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The  matters  investigated  were  sununarized  by  the 
Ctmunittee  in  the  foUowing  form : 

1.  Have  the  moaeys  collected  by  means  of  the  Appeal  made 

to  the  public  in  In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out  been  de- 
voted  to  the  objects  and  expended  in  the  methods  set  out  in 
that  Appeal,  and  to  and  in  no  other  ? 

2.  Have  the  methods  employed  in  the  expenditure  of  such 
moneys  been,  and  are  they,  of  a  busmess-hke,  economical,  and 
inndent  character,  and  have  the  accounts  of  such  expenditure 
been  kept  in  a  proper  and  clear  manner  ? 

3.  Is  the  property,  both  real  and  personal,  and  are  the 
moneys  resultuig  from  the  above  Appeal  now  so  vested  that  they 
cannct  be  appUed  to  any  purposes  other  than  those  set  oat  in 
In  Darkest  England,  and  what  safeguards  exist  to  prevent  the 
misappUcation  of  such  property  and  money,  either  now  or  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Booth  ? 

It  will  be  interesting  before  giving  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  Committee  came  on  the  19th  December.  1892— 
subsequently  published  as  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  upon  the  Darkest  England  Scheme  "—to  quote 
a  few  passages  from  a  Memorandum  issiwd  by  the  Salvation 
Army  for  the  information  of  this  Conunittee : 

During  the  27  years  the  Army  has  been  in  existence  the 
General  has  not  drawn  any  mcome  from  its  funds ;  nor  has  he 
derived,  nor  arranged  to  derive,  either  for  hunself  or  for  any 
member  of  his  family,  any  material  profit  or  benefit  from  the 
working  of  the  Social  Scheme. 

He  has  set  aside  the  entire  jnofits  of  his  book  In  Darken 
England,  amounting  to  £7,838.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Funds.  The 
particular  manner  in  which  these  profits  are  to  be  appropriated 
has  not  as  yet  been  decided  upon.  Still  the  money  will  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Army  Fmids  and  will  be  aoooonted  for 
accordingly. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  system  of  Accounts  and  Finance 
foDowed  m  the  Army  is  such  as  makes  it  hnpoasibie  for  the 
General  or  any  Officer  whatever  to  draw  any  money  from  the 
Funds  without  the  same  bemg  vouched  for  in  a  busmess-Uke 
mam«r  and  being  duly  entered  in  the  accounts.  All  payments 
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have  to  be  passed  by  a  regularly  appointed  Expenditure  Board 
This  rule  appBes  to  both  the  Spiritual  and  Sodal  sides  of  the  Army 

Of  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  the  Auditors  and 
Accountants,  together  with  the  Books  and  Balance-Sheets  of 
the  Amy.  wiD  be  alike  open  to  the  exanination  of  the  Committee. 

The  General's  express  instructions  have  been  that  the  accounts 
shall  be  kept  in  a  complete,  elaborate,  and  thoroughly  business- 
like manner. 

To  ensure  this  object,  the  General  has  entrusted  a  finn  of 
Auditors  of  high  standing  in  the  City.  Messrs.  Knox.  Burbidge 
Cropper  &  Co..  i6  Fmsbury  Circus.  E.C..  with  absolute  control 
over  the  Accounts  and  Balance-Sheets  of  both  the  Spiritual  and 
Soaal  sides  of  the  Army,  giving  them  to  understand  that  he  holds 
ttem  responsible  not  only  for  all  necessary  accuracy  in  book- 
but  for  the  issue  of  such  Balance-Sheets  as  are  required 
by  the  Public. 

No  money  has  been  spent  on  Demonstrations.  Special 
Steamers.  Special  Trains,  or  anything  of  that  description,  as 
has  been  represented.  The  expenses  involved  in  the  General's 
Afncan.  Australasian,  and  Indian  Tours  did  not  in  any  way  faU 
on  the  "Darkest Enghnd "  Funds,  although  that  scheme  profited 
by  that  Tour  m  the  way  of  income.  The  fina.icial  responsTWHties 
of  those  Tours  were  taken  by  the  Spiritual  side  of  the  Army,  the 
rwolt  being  an  actual  gain  after  all  expenses  of  every  description 
were  p3jd,  ^ 

Neither  have  any  of  the  moneys  contributed  to  the  Social 
Sdieme  been  used  for  the  support  or  extension  of  the  Spiritual 
side  of  the  Army,  such  as  the  erectioii  of  Barracks,  payment  of 
Uflicers.  etc..  as  has  also  been  asserted. 

At  the  onset  ^e  General  executed  a  Deed,  in  which  he  bound 
himself  and  his  Successors  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Social 
moneys  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  contributed 

The  provisions  of  that  Deed  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  in 
this  as  m  other  respects,  of  which  the  Books  will  give  ample 
widence.  So  rigidly  is  this  rule  observed  that  even  the  Corps  on 
tte  Farm  Colony,  composed  as  it  is  so  largely  of  the  Officers 
Colomsts,  and  Employees  on  the  estate,  voluntarily  supports  its 
own  Spmtual  Officers  and  pays  a  rental  of  /50  for  the  use^  thdr 
Barracks,  which,  considering  that  the  building  only  cost  /6w 
may  be  regarded  as  good  interest  on  the  outlay. 
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This  statement,  ex  parte  in  its  origin,  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  facts,  and  after  careful  investigation 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry  supported  the  contention  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  disposed  of  the  auctions  of  its 
enemies.  The  Committee  found : 

1.  That,  with  the  exception  of  the  sums  expended  on  the 
"  Barracks  "  at  Hadleigh  (rented  by  the  Spiritual  Wing  from  the 
Social  Wing  of  the  Salvation  Army),  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Report,  the  funds  collected  by  means  of  the  Appeal 
made  to  the  public  in  In  Darken  England  and  the  Way  Out,  have 
been  devoted  only  to  the  objects  and  expended  in  the  methods  set 
out  in  that  Appeal,  and  to  and  in  no  others. 

2.  That,  subject  to  the  qualifications  expressed  in  the  preced- 
ing portion  of  this  Report,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  forming 
an  opinion  at  so  eariy  a  stage  in  fie  existence  of  some  of  the 
institutions,  it  appears  that  the  methods  employed  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  moneys  have  been  and  are  of  a  business-like 
ecmomical,  and  imdoit  diaracter. 

3.  That  the  accounts  of  such  expemtttore  have  been  and  are 
kept  in  a  proper  and  clear  maimer. 

4.  That,  whilst  the  invested  property,  real  and  personal, 
resulting  from  such  Appeal  is  so  vested  and  controlled  by  the 
Trust  of  the  Deed  of  January  30,  1891,  that  any  application  of 
it  to  purposes  oth«r  than  those  declared  in  the  Deed  by  any 
"  General  "  of  the  Salvation  Army  would  amount  to  a  breach  of 
trust,  and  would  subject  him  to  the  proceedings  of  a  dvil  or 
criminal  character,  before  mentioned  in  the  Report,  adequate 
legal  safeguards  do  not  at  {vesent  eiist  to  pcevent  the  mifl- 
application  of  such  property. 

The  disgraceful  insinuations  concerning  the  personal 
integrity  of  WiUiam  Booth  which  had  crept  into  criticisms 
of  the  Darkest  England  Scheme,  made  even  by  such  men  as 
Professor  Huxley,  were  met  by  the  ft^wing  statement  in 
the  Committee's  Report : 

In  examimng  the  accounts,  the  Committee  were  careful  to 
inquire  wh-ther  any  portion  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  Salvation  Army  had  been  twrae  by  the  Duinst 
England  Fund,  and  laiietfaer  Mr.  Booth  or  any  of  hb  fiunily 
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have  drawn  any  sums  for  their  personal  use  therefrom.  No  such 
expenditure  appears  to  have  been  incurred.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  Mr.  Booth  or  any  member  of  his  family  derive,  or 
ever  have  derived,  benefit  of  any  kind  from  any  of  the  pro- 
perties or  money  raised  for  the  Daricest  England  Scheme.  Some 
members  of  Mr.  Booth's  family  draw  salaries  from  the  Spiritual 
Wing  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  a  list  was  put  in  from  which  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Booth  himself  has  received  nothing  from  either 
side  of  the  Salvation  Army.  He  has  a  small  income  partly 
settled  on  him  by  a  personal  friend  and  partly  derived  from  the 
sale  of  his  literary  works,  the  amount  and  nature  of  which  he 
explained  to  the  Committee,  and  which  seemed  to  them  commen- 
surate with  the  maintenance  of  his  personal  establishment. 

In  spite  of  this  Report,  minds  of  the  baser  order  con- 
tinued to  nurse  the  slander  that  William  Booth  was  a 
rogue  and  a  charlatan.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  it  is  said,  at 
the  very  hour  of  his  death  continued  to  repeat  the  phrase, 
"  General  Booth's  accounts.  General  Booth's  accounts  !  " 
over  the  hope  of  an  exposure.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
Ik  said  that  faith  in  the  honesty  of  William  Booth  was  now 
general  throughout  the  country,  established,  we  are  disposed 
to  think,  more  by  the  ardour  with  which  the  Salvation  Army 
continued  to  throw  itself  into  the  work  of  moral  and  social 
reform  than  by  the  finding  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  at  the  time  when  William 
Booth  set  himself  to  solve  the  social  problem  the  very  poor 
of  East  London,  far  from  being  neglected,  were  in  danger 
of  being  submerged  by  the  wasteful  excesses  of  sentimental 
charity.    It  was  to  systematize  charity,  and  to  make  charity 
masculine,  practical,  and  scientific,  that  William  Booth 
threw  himself  into  the  work.    He  saw  that  in  spite  of  free 
lodgings,  free  meals,  gifts  of  clothing,  and  gifts  of  money, 
there  was  no  moral  afd  religious  pr<^ess.   He  believed  that 
religious  progress  tarried  because  sentimental  charity  tended 
to  intervene  between  the  chastisement  of  God  and  the 
repentance  of  the  sinner    His  scheme  was  not  to  give  and 
not  to  relieve,  but  to  rescue,  revive,  and  rebuild.  Indeed, 
he  gave  up,  years  before,  an  annual  sum  of  {,$00,  given  to 
him  Ua  the  provision  of  free  bxvakfasts,  because  he  was 
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entirely  convinced  of  the  destructive,  or  at  any  rate  the 
dangerous,  nature  of  such  charity.  His  principle  was  to 
love  the  souls  of  men.  to  spare  no  sacrifice  in  the  work  of 
turning  the  hearts  of  the  fo.Ush.  and  certainly  to  lift  up 
at  all  hazards  the  faUen  cab-  horses  of  humanity  •  but  as 
regarded  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men  his  principle  was  to 
test  their  worth,  to  prove  their  genuineness,  not  by  reU- 
gioas  catechism  buc  in  the  workshop  and  the  field  He 
hated  aU  coddling.  He  abhorred  grandmotherlin8«  in  aU 
Its  manifestations.  He  was  the  enemy  of  every  .otm  of 
softness.  ' 

It  was  a  charge  against  him,  repeatedly  ^md  ex- 
ultingly  brought  bv  his  enemies,  that  he  underpaid  his 
Officers  and  condemned  them  to  lives  of  inordinate  hard 
labour.  The  fact  was,  that  WiUiam  Booth  beheved  in 
poverty,  and  feared  riches.  Moreover,  he  knew  of  no  better 
test  for  the  sincerity  of  religious  professions  than  the 
j:hool  of  poverty  and  the  field  of  absolute  seli-abnegation. 
bo  hot  was  he  againsi  humbug  and  cant  and  mere  lip- 
service,  that  he  made  it  one  of  his  glories  that  those  who 
followed  him  followed  him  in  poverty,  and  often  in  .distress. 
I  have  encountered  in  the  slums  of  great  cities  many  humble 
boldiers  of  the  working-classes,  those  who  toil  fo.-  the  Army 
aiid  give  their  savings  for  its  support,  who  consider  that 
the  secret  of  their  General's  success  was  this  very  demand 
for  poverty  and  labour. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  immense  dihiculties  confronted 
Wilham  Booth  m  reducing  sentimental  ':harity  to  a  prac- 
tical system  of  regener.tion.   So  great  were  those  diffi- 
culties and  so  absorbing  the  attention  they  demanded,  that 
for  three  years  he  was  ahnost  obsessed  by  the  machinery 
of  his  scheme.  He  became  more  and  more  a  social  reformei 
and  for  the  moment  rather  less  of  a  religious  rfc.ivalisv 
Tlie  stubbornness  and  obstinacy  of  his  nature  took  control 
of  his  energies ;  he  determined  that  at  aU  costs  his  much- 
vaunted  and  much-derided  scheme  should  be  estab'ished 
and  should  succeed.   His  letters  and  diaries  are  much 
occupied  by  this  great  adventure.  And  we  may  see  in  the 
tact  that  practically  every  one  of  his  proposals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Oversea  Colony,  is  now  an  integral  oart 
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of  the  Salvation  Army's  Social  Work,  evidence  that  he 
not  only  laboured  industriously  and  with  great  faith  and 
enthusiasm,  but  that  his  labour  triumphed.   Against  every 
difficulty  that  disputed  his  path,  he  threw  he  full  force  of 
his  dogged  and  purposeful  nature.    His  mind  was  made 
up  to  answer  his  critics  not  in  words  but  in  facts  ;  and  the 
standing  accomplishment  of  this  tremendous,  most-compli- 
cated, and  extremely  ha.',ardous  task  witnesses  to  the 
triumph  of  his  will.   It  is  true  that  but  for  the  assistance 
of  others  this  scheme  might  either  have  been  botched  or 
might  have  come  to  naught ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
but  for  the  inspiration  of  William  Booth  and  his  incessant 
enthusiasm  for  the  triumph  of  his  idea,  the  scheme  would 
never  have  taken  any  shape  at  all.    I  am  not  arguing 
that  the  successful  organization  of  this  particular  enter- 
prise was  entirely  the  creation  of  Wilham  Booth ;  but  I 
want  to  make  it  clear,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  that 
although  he  himself  did  not  do  all  the  laborious  and 
exacting  part  of  this  work,  he  was  nevertheless  consumed 
by  interest  in  its  success  for  at  least  three  years  of  his 
life — the  three  years  which  saw  the  materialization  of 
his  schemes  and  the  successful  estabhshment  of  this  first 
venture  in  coherent  social  reform. 


CHAPTER  XV 

GOING  BACK  TO  FIRST  CAUSES 
1893 

During  the  three  years  in  which  he  was  absorbed  by  the 
Darkest  England  Scheme  there  were  moments  when  he  found 
himself  haunted  by  the  caU  of  the  world  evangelist ;  and 
after  these  three  years  of  absorbing  labour,  of  almost 
unbroken  obsession,  he  left  the  business  of  social  reform 
very  largely  m  the  hands  of  others  and  returned  to  his 
work  as  preacher  of  salvation 

Social  reform  seemed  to  him  an  important  business; 
he  acknowledged  it.  indeed,  as  a  wing  of  Salvation  Army 
activity;  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  proud  of  the  Darkest 
England  Scheme  and  interested  in  its  welfare ;  but  from 
1893-1894  onwards  he  himself  turned  more  and  more  to 
the  centre  of  his  Army,  and  with  as  much  ardour  as  in 
his  earhest  years,  but  with  more  breadth  and  profounder 
sympathy,  preached  tae  great  gospel  of  the  changed  heart 

Extracts  from  his  letters  and  diaries  are  now  full  of 
this  central  cause.  We  read  but  seldom  of  match  manu- 
factories,  patent  coffee,  tea  plantations,  and  colonies  in 
Rhodesia.  Instead  we  come  across  constant  cries  for  more 
faith,  more  power  to  convert  the  world,  more  strength  to 
dnve  his  blundering  forces  straight  at  the  main  position  of 
uuquity-indifference  to  God.  I»»non  01 

T««?^-,/°"°'^/  ^''^'^''^^  ^"^^  ^  conespondence  for 
1893  wiU  give  the  reader  a  faithful  and  authentic  imm.?*. 
w^rfhis  turbulent,  troubled,  a-d  yet  deeply  affectkmte 

«7» 
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...  he  never  had  much  tendenm*  or  tact  in  getting  at 
the  hearts.  Htart  Work  it  what  we  teon  to  mat  evcfywhera. 
HSAST  Wosx  f 

...  I  love  you  and  miss  you  vwy  much.  ...  It  is  foolish 
not  to  find  a  little  more  time  for  the  practice  and  culture  of 
affection— human  affection— sanctified  human  affection.  It  must 
be  of  God.  Anyway,  I  finished  op  as  I  began  withoat  any 
intention  of  doing  so  with  the  observation  that  idiat  the  S.A. 
needs  is  Heart  Work  1   Heart  Work  ! 

I  expect  a  good  nigjit.  Bat— 7  o'clock  is  too  early  for  the 
totm.— We  don't  get  the  working  men  I   And  we  must  I 

But  I  have  not  learnt  how  to  preach  yet.  I  am  much  down 
on  my  work  to-day.  It  is  not  straight  or  simple  enough,  and  I 
lack  the  tenderness  that  breaks  the  heart. 

But  the  stinking,  lu.  »rentilated  hall  I  have  been  in  is  certainly 
enough  to  poison  the  devil  I 

If  the  parsons  came  and  helped  us  it  wouM  be  something. 
It  is  a  great  query  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  try  and 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  churches  if  they  are  to  reap  so 
laiigely  of  the  results.   But  I  suppose  they  wonW  only  cripple  as. 

We  had  a  swell  veterinary  surgeon  out  in  the  morning— with 
great  practice.  Ah-eady  wants  to  throw  up  and  come  in  as  an 
Officer.  Also  a  parson  who  testified  this  afternoon  to  getting  a 
clean  heart. 

I  cannot  see  through  that  Anti-Liquor  League  Meeting  at 
Exeter  HalL  I  have  no  heart  for  it.  I  am  much  exercised 
about  mixing  up  in  any  way  with  those  who  are  not  for  my  Lord. 

You  cannot  imagine  the  early  Xtians  going  to  Caesar  to  ask 
ias  help  in  rectifying  the  sins  and  miseries  of  the  world.  They 
said  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Saviour.   "  None  other  Name." 

I  am  going  back  to  the  faith  of  my  early  days.  Not  a  phil- 
anthroiMst  or  a  parson  shook  hands  with  me  at  Liverpool. 
Not  one  !  I ! 

I  do  want  to  lean?  how  to  save  souls.  T  feel  there  is  yet 
much  to  learn— «WM«  secret.  I  know  I  am  wanting  in  faith.  I 
expect  that  is  my  weak  spot. 

The  Holy  Ghost  convicting  people  of  sin.  making  them  saints 
and  soldiers— sacri^dng.  weeping,  toiling  to  save  men  from  sin 
and  hellr-thete  is  onr  power  in  a  natslwlL 

I  am  awfully  akme/  and  I  most  own  with  sotw  little  shame 
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that  Uttie  things  try  me  not  a  little.  Still  I  am  ttruggliiw  to 
"keepbeliewiiv." 

Speaking  about  the  Darkest  England  Scheme  and  his 

inability  to  answer  critics  about  the  results  because  of  his 
ignorance  of  statistics,  he  writes  to  Bramwell : 

You  see — I  don't  know  enough  1  No  one  will  be  at  the 
troal^  to  teadi  me  t  Or  else  I  won't  find  time  to  be  tao^t 

I  want  some  one  with  me  who  won't  fuss  me  but  fix  me  ! 

This  "gadding  about"  is  not  such  a  "pleasant  Sunday 
afternoon  "  as  you  <iwg<w 

We  mmt  shake  tiie  worid  in  some  way.        that  I  knew 

how  I 

I  have  read  Mrs,  Butler's  letter.  My  dear  boy,  I  cannot  go 
in  for  any  more  "  campaigns  "  against  evUs.  My  hands  and 
heart  are  full  enough.  And,  moreover,  these  .  .  ,  reformers  of 
Sodety  have  no  sympathy  with  the  S.A.  nor  with  Salvation  from 
worldlmess  and  sin.  Our  campaign  is  against  Sm  I  And  our 
great  difficulties  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  lot  of  professed  followere 
of  Jesus  Christ  who  are  all  full  of  humanitarian  pleasant  Sunday 
afternoon  Moodyism  or  the  Uke.  The  Christ  peqde  who  aie 
not  for  a  religion  of  ddiverance  from  sinmng  are  God's  great 
enemies. 

All  except  two  or  three  ^  students  very  attentive.  I 

snubbed  these  fellows,  and  they  were  quiet  until  the  middle  of  the 
Prayer-Meeting,  when  one  of  them  fired  off  a  cracker,  which 
made  a  terrible  row  in  the  gallery.  Our  "  Salvatioo  Roughs  " 
— as  they  call  them— collared  him  and  frightened  him  out  trf  his 
wits.   7t  didn't  affect  the  Prayer-Meeting.  .  .  . 

The  fdUes  big  and  little  of  the  S.A.  make  a  perpetual  marvel 
to  me  as  to  its  survival  1 

I  get  so  so^  when  I  go  away  sometimes.  I  cannot  get  my  bit 
of  food.  I  shall  have  to  give  up  the  diet.  And  I  hate  Hotels 
of  any  sort  I 

Speak  plainly  to  them.   Tell  them  they  must  take  their 

commands  or  say  so  I   I  will  tell  as  plainly  to  mind  her  own 

biKiness  when  I  see  hee. 

...  I  am  not  strong  enough  and  am  too  nervoos  now  for 
the  heavy  cattle  I  have  to  deal  with. 

I  quite  agree  with  yon  about  Wnging  expenditure  and  incane 
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not.  the  sooner 

ttfiS^  ■  ^^"'""^"y^ewabout  begging  few, 

kJlSi/^°"i*/°"'°?'''"*°*""«'^   A  j«,^a/ oversight!,  what 

^  ««»t  em*  of  yoir  management  and  mm, 

spendmg  our  enengies  on  detaib  and  leaving  greater  things  t<^ 
take  care  of  themselves.  uungi  m 

rail  TrJ""!  ^J^"*"*^  ia»t  arrived  that  you  have  had 
ram.  i  Wee  to  know  something  about  secular  albin-that  it 
mj^e^ntto^de^^^ 

The  Victoria,  another  Ironclad,  gone.   They  will  continne 
*  saw  Tiyon  once.   He  was  a  fine  intelligent-looking  feUow. 

f»iw         ^"fir?  for  the  rescue  of 

SiLe  *         ^^^^^^^^^  fashion 

since  1885.  he  writes  to  BramweU.  addng : 

Wliy  does  she  not  write  a  book  on  How  our  girls  art  imm$mi  ? 
l^J^*L  l?^^o«*  not  like  swearing  in  her  title,  put  it  blasted. 
hMghted.  mined,  only  it  should  be  a  good  expleti;e  !  ^ 

Speaking  of  the  bad  arrangements  for  one  campairo 
posters  wrong,  meetings  on  market-days.  etc. : 

i  ?  ^"  ^jAy  because  there 

is  nobody  to  dt-oibe  my  orbit.  ««tu5e  mere 

Yourlettwto  is  excellent  and  must  do  good  I 

have  spent  the  day  so  fiir  over  mine  to  andT/ew'  otier 

anunportant  epistles. 

Th^nJ^l^'^u^  "^"^  misunderstandings, 
^^knows.  He  understand,  how  to  waste  time  and  stop 


You  can  please  feel  perfectly  safe  in  any  intimations  of 
^ec^n  you  make  to  me.  My  objection  is  nit  ToTxprSo^' 
of  teve  and  sympathy  when  they  are  real-perhaps  few^^^ 
such  terms  more  highly  or  nmtM  i^"*ps  lew  pnze 

c«>rtainiv  Ar.  ^u-  7T  *hem  as  mtoe  sacred— but  I 

o^^L  •Ji^'  to  extravagant  phrases  which  are  not  bonie 
out  by  the  evidences  of  everyslay  life.   I  know  you  care  £or^ 
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and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  one  of  the  chief  baman  tgrtaining 
infcwncM  of  my  life.  My  love  f or  yov  it  mm  tiu»  I  can  tdL 

...  I  did  not  write  to  Mr.  when  it  came  toil  I  hardly 

knew  how  to  do  it.  I  cannot  play  the  toady  or  appear  to  have 
feelings  which  I  do  not  entertain,  and  I  hardly  know  what  to  say. 
I  won't  ask  Urn  for  money,  and  I  hardly  know  how  othenriie  to 
^>proach  him.  He  has  not  answered  my  last  and  has  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  to  cut  us — and  he  will  do  so  until  God  brings 
him  round  again,  or  takes  him  home. 

I  am  either  so  occupied  or  so  weary,  or  sleeping  or  trying  to 
sleep  most  of  the  time  I  Not  that  I  am  quite  content  that  it 
should  be  so.  I  could  welcome  a  little  leisure— ever  so  little, 
but  it  seems  to  be  denied  to  me.  Bat  I  don't  repine  or  complain. 
I  go  forward.  I  certainly  would  like  a  Comrade  to  travel  with 
me  .  .  .  who  understood  me  and  my  little  fads— without  my 
having  to  plead  for  every  one — over  and  over  again.  John 
Wesley  allowed  himself  thk  from  the  beginning,  and  I  do  think 
it  might  be  allowed  me. 

I  wonder  how  you  are  ?  How  httle  time  we  have  for  the 
amenities  of  life.   I  suppose  we  shall  have  time  up  yonder. 

Send  me  Tdstoi's  articte  in  New  Review,  with  no  expectation 

that  I  shall  answer.   Once  and  for  all  let  and  all  else  know 

that  I  don't  write  about  Jesus  Christ  and  Salvation  or  anything 
else  simply  to  sell  people's  Reviews  or  newspapers  or  taxyOiag 
else.  I  don't  hold  my  pen  and  my  opinion  so  dieap  mys^,  if 
other  people  do. 

I  don't  nndorstand  how  it  is  I  go  so  pooriy  at  times,  and  no 
one  seems  to  take  any  notice  of  me.  They  think  it  is  Wolf  I 
Wolf  I  But  it  is  not.  I  wish  I  had  a  doctor  whom  I  could  talk  to 
yAm  would  have  patience  with  me.  But  what  good  are  they  ? 
I  am  quite  willing  to  oodnre  all.  oofy  these  lorn  weak  h^iien  fits 
hinder  me  so  much. 


The  aside  which  he  had  uttered  in  1891,  "  We  must 
have  some  more  spiritual  work  up  and  down  the  country." 
had  now  become  the  ground-swell  of  his  soul.  "  We  must 
shake  the  world  in  some  way,"  he  cries  in  1893,  and  adds, 
"  Oh.  that  I  knew  how  t  "  But  he  knew  at  least  the  secret 
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^^^^1  power-"  The  Holy  Ghost  convicting 

EJ^n^^  f^y  soldiers-sacrificing, 
weeping,  toihng  to  save  men  f ran  iln       heU  "  And 

wS«  hi'"'*  arrangements  or  stu^ 

excuses,  when  he  says.  I  want  some  one  with  me  who 
won  t /««      but  fix  me  !  "  he  is  g,x,pi„g  his  way  SirougS 

SJaiXl^'ft ^''i^^""^  of  tempestuous 
c»wer  only  that  he  may  clutch  the  inviolable  shade,  onlv 
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Never  before  in  its  troublous  UHoryhad  the  Salvation  Amy 

been  so  busy  as  during  these  years.  It  had  now  penetrated 
into  the  social  field  of  human  progress,  spreading  itself  into 
many  of  the  occupations  of  mankind,  associating  itself  with 
the  total  effort  of  humanity,  itself  a  part  of  civilization. 
But  the  soul  of  the  old  General  was  now  concerned  mainly 
with  the  one  and  ultimate  activity  which  had  fired  his 
youth ;  he  was  glad  to  hear  of  victories  on  this  wing  and 
that,  was  watchful  and  critical  of  the  strategy  all  along 
the  Army's  extended  battle-front ;  but  his  attention  was 
directed  always  to  the  centre,  his  determination  was  now 
set  with  something  of  a  new  impulse  rpon  the  c(m<iuest  of 
sin  and  the  conversion  of  mankind. 

Evidence  of  this  concentration  of  his  soul  on  its  original 
line  of  march  is  seen  in  the  report  of  an  interview  which 
he  gave  to  one  of  his  own  journalists  in  the  year  1894,  the 
printer's  proof  of  which  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  was 
subjected  to  his  improving  pencil.  This  simple  newspaper 
article,  autobiographical  in  its  character,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  documents  of  that  period;  its  total  omission  of 
any  reference  to  social  reform,  its  ardent  insistoice  upon 
the  centre  of  Salvation  Army  experience,  its  fiery  promul- 
gation of  Salvation  Army  teaching,  not  only  reveal  the 
contempomry  mind  o*  William  Booth  with  authentic  force, 
but  help  one  to  realize  now  complete  at  this  time  was  his 
reactimi  from  the  obsesdons  of  social  reformation.  It  will 
be  seen  later  on  that  the  year  1894,  besides  befaig  a  vwy 
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busy  one  was  a  year  of  some  anxiety  for  the  Army's  social 
^zatxon  but  «xe  piece  of  journalism  whiTwe^ 

t^i'  ""f''  fu  ""^^  those 
on  y  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  shows  with  unmistak- 

aWe  emphasis  that  his  social  adventur.  had  now  lost  Us 

t^nL^'Z  ""^  ^^^^  ^^'^      the  Pe^! 

^auIteT'  "ndimmed.  and  his  natural  force 

Hlr.^!  interviewer,  who  we  feel  was  of  a  somewhat  lamb- 
hke  nature  and  certainly  of  an  accommodating  turn  of  mind 

coIm  "  "  *  ^  ^« 

"On  mantel,  shelf,  and  table."  he  tells  us.  "were  dis- 
patches, documents,  papers  and  letters  relating  to  up-io- 
date  engagements  m  the  great  Salvation  Army  campdgn 

£  !i        P'^^°V*'*^'*^'^     "^^^"^^  which  t^e 

Social  Scheme  IS  devised  to  assuage ;  there  was  a  plan  of 
campaign  for  ReconciUation  Week ;  and  yonder  a  s^opsis 
o  some  book  or  pamphlet  ready  for  the  press. 

fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  intense  fixity  of  the  General's 

inf!  J  "°  swerving  from  the  highway  on  which 
he  IS  travellmg  towards  his  goal:   There  was  not  a  vesti^ 

which^'^'not  '  ^  o-amentatifn 

Which  did  not  m  some  way  or  other  point  to  activities 
present  or  prospective.  The  General  hve^  movL.^?S 
his  being  m  the  smoke  of  this  holy  crusade 

^nZf^  r*"^  ^"^S  nature  of  a 

you  here  ? '      """"^"'"^  ^'^^^^^'^  ■  '  »>rin^ 

a  st«f.n,.L7"^'^         *°  interviewer, 
a  statement  from  your  own  lips  as  to  some  of  the  main 
prMcipIes  which  have  come  now  to  find  an  embodiment  S 
WeTn  read  ^P*^**°"*  °'  ^^e  Army  " 

Disconnectins  himself  from  every  other  topic,  the  General 

^^^X'^^J'^f  "'"^  ^^"^  *°  ''^^  him.  dived  a; 
once  mto  the  «,biect.   Standing  for  a  moment  near  th;  fireplace 
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with  a  programme  of  some  Yorkshire  meetings  in  his  hand,  he 

observed : 

"  The  Salvation  Army  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  for  some  time 
to  come,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  expression  of  my 
own  religious  convictiims,  experiences,  and  iMVctices ;  it  must 
be  so  of  necessity. 

"  I  stand,"  the  General  continued,  "in  the  relation  of  father 
to  my  peoide ;  the  children  will  resemble  their  parents.  My  posi- 
tion and  my  duty  have  made  me  their  instructor ;  my  teaching 
has  been,  and  still  is,  accepted,  followed,  and  repeated  until  it 
reaches  every  Soldier  in  the  most  distant  Corps ;  I  have  walked 
before  my  people  for  the  twenty-nine  years  the  Organization  has 
been  in  existence ;  and,  loving  me  as  they  have  done,  and  as,  I 
am  thankful  to  be  able  to  say,  they  still  do,  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  have  imitated  me.  Therefore,  if,  instead  of  willing  that 
it  shoukl  be  so,  I  had  willed  the  opposite,  I  could  not  have  made 
it  otherwise.  The  all  but  universal  feeling  that  runs  through  the 
eleven  thousand  of  its  Officers,  and  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  its 
Soldiers  and  Recruits,  is  '  What  does  the  General  believe,  and 
what  does  the  General  do  ?  '—that  will  we  accept,  if  it  be  con- 
sistCTt  with  the  great  principles  laid  down  in  the  Wcwd  of  God  ; 
and  that  will  we  do,  if  it  be  possible." 

"  That  suggests  what  some  of  your  critics  say,"  I  interjected— 
"  that  you  are  creating  a  new  order  of  popes." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  new  is  as  different  from  the  old  as  freedom  from 
slavery.  The  loyalty  of  my  Soldiers  implies  no  mental  servility, 
no  soul-bondage.  They  believe  in  being  influenced  by  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  that  influences  their  General,  and  in  being  led  by  the 
leader  whom  God  shall  raise  up  for  them  and  believing  that  God 
has  raised  me  up  to  be  their  leader,  it  is  their  joy  io  accept  my 
directi<m.  And  more  stiU,  their  own  expaiea^  has  given  them 
confidence  in  my  integrity,  discrimination,  and  judgment.  .  .  . 

"  I  do  not  claim,  in  saying  this,  any  particular  originaUty  for 
all  that  there  is  of  foith,  cnganixaticm.  ani  activity  in  Utt  Army. 
Far  from  it.  My  indebtedness  to  the  glorious  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  before  me  is  limitless,  and  to  many  of  my  com- 
pem  also.  Others  have  impressed,  instructed,  and  inflronced 
me.  The  obligation  under  which  I  have  been  laid  by  my  dear 
wife  in  this  respect  is  well  known.  Although  at  the  commence- 
moit  of  the  S«Ivmti(m  Army,  and  during  its  early  years,  she  was 
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much  occupied  in  her  particular  path  of  labour,  she  was  my  con- 
stant adviser.  counseUor.  and  friend.   I  thought  and  fdt  little 

A™y.       did  far  less  respecting  it.  concerning  which 
I  did  not  first  confer  with  her." 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  and  pacing  the  room  as  if  he  wanted 
to  compass  the  whole  range  of  some  important  point,  special 
emphasis  was  given  to  what  followed  : 

"  I  have  learned  much  from  my  comrades,  many  of  whom 
have  been  men  and  women  of  great  abiUty.  while  others  have 
had  tte  advantage  of  more  intimate  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  class  to  which  they  belonged  and  still  belong. 

"  The  principle  of  adaptation  on  which  I  have  acted  has  led 
nie  to  acqmre  information  from  every  possible  source  as  to  the 
character  and  customs  of  the  people  whom  I  have  wished  to 
impress,  and  the  b3st  means  of  doing  so.  This  must  be  so,  ftom 
the  composition  of  my  own  mind." 

"  In  what  particular,  General  ?  " 

"  My  natural  yearning  for  success  is,  perhaps,  almost  a  weak 
ness.  and  together  with  my  impatience  as  to  the  feeble  progress 
tiiat  the  Kmgdom  of  Heaven  makes  in  its  extension  in  the  world 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  put  fortii.  compels  me  to  be  not  only* 
wilhng  but  delighted  to  discover  an  improved  plan  for  accelerat- 
ing tiie  pace.  I  readily  recognize  the  Mosaic  character  of  tiiese 
mfluences.   WhUe  teaching  others,  others  have  taught  me  " 

"  But  whUe  tills  applies  principally  to  your  methods  and 
tne  growtii  of  tile  organization— does  it  also  apply  to  vour 
rrmciples  ? "  ' 

••  Certainly  not ;  while  we  know  of  no  finality  as  to  metiiod 
our  principles  are  unchangeable.  And  here  again  the  Army 
to^y  IS  largely  an  exhibition  of  those  principles  implanted  in 
my  own  soul  almost  from  the  very  beginning,  and  which  have 
grown  and  strengthened  up  to  the  present  hour." 

"  Win  you  kindly  name  some  of  these  principles  '  " 
GeneraUy  thej-  may  be  described  as  few  in  number,  simple 
m  character,  and  art  more  or  less  entertained  and  cherished  by 
every  Soldier  in  tiie  Anny.  Wherever  tiiat  Soldier  may  be 
found,  or  to  whatever  tribe  or  nationality  he  may  belong  tiie 
Salvationist  is  substantiaUy  tiie  same  sort  of  -cr:ou  all  over  tiie 
worii  There  ar.j,  in  tiie  Salvation  framework. 'as  it  were,  all  tiiose 
teadiag  trutiis  which  are  tiie  common  property  of  aU  ortiuxka 
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Christian  Communities.   There  is  no  necessity  for  occupying 

your  time  in  enumerating  them,  seeing  they  are  too  weU  known 

and  believed  to  need  it." 

"  But  you  attach  more  importance  to  some  than  to  others  ?  *' 
"  True :  the  subtleties  and  intricacies  of  theological  creeds 

we  leave  to  those  who  have  the  time,  learning,  and  aUlity  to  deal 

with  them." 

"  And  what  are  the  main  features  on  which  you  insist  ?  " 

"  Man  must  believe  in  the  great  God— the  great  common 
Father— and  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  who  died  on  the  cross  to 
save  all  men ;  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  opens  people's  eyes  to 
see  themselves  sinners,  and  shows  them  how  to  believe,  hdps 
them  to  master  their  selfishness  in  general  and  fight  the  Devil  and 
sin.   Then  to  these  elementary  truths  I  must  add  three  others. 

00  v/idch  great  and  constant  stre»  is  laid  in  almost  every  public 
meet  g,  namely,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  a  Real  Place  of  Punish- 
ment, and  a  Glorious  Heaven  where  all  faithful  and  victorious 
Soldiers  will  enjoy  unspeakable  happiness  in  companionship 
with  saints,  angels,  and  God." 

"  But  what  beliefs,  after  these  main  doctrines,  do  you  con- 
sider have  had  the  most  powoful  place  in  your  mind,  and 
consequently  had  the  most  direct  influence  on  the  Army  ?  " 

"Well,  they  have  many— too  numerous  to  be  dwelt  upon 
here.  But  I  may  enumerate  several  which  at  the  moment  strike 
me  as  having  had  much  to  do  with  fashionmg  the  form  and  in- 
spiring the  spirit  of  the  Army  of  to  7 ;  and  I  wiU  begin  with 
one  which  Hes  at  the  root  of  abnost  ail  our  aggressive  measures, 
namely,  the  division  of  all  men  into  two  distinct  classes  in  their 
relations  to  God  and  eternity— the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

1  saw.  or  I  thought  I  saw.  this  clearly  enough  and  that  these 
characters  answered  to  the  two  destinies  of  Heaven  and  HeQ 
which  awaited  men  in  the  next  world.  Nay,  that  the  characters 
of  men.  while  having  much  variety  about  them— that  is,  degrees 
of  goodness  or  badness— were  in  the  maia  as  distinct  here  as  thdr 
destinies  would  be  there,  and  that  one  would  determine  the  otha 
—that  is.  if  they  would  not  let  God  save  them  and  make  them 
hdy  and  good  here,  thqr  must  be  lost  hoeafter ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  accepted  the  Salvation  of  God  and  were  washed 
in  the  precious  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  were  renewed  and  kept 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  would  be  blessed  for  ever. 
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"  MeanwMe.  there  they  were,  the  distinctions  of  earth  beimr 
more  or  lost  sight  of  in  view  of  what  they  appeared  to  be  in 
their  standing  before  the  great  God  Hfaiself,  and  my  business 
was  clearly  to  persuade  those  wlio  were  on  the  wrong  side  to  come 
over  to  God.       .  ^ 

"  I  got  this  truth  out  of  my  own  experience.  I  knew  what  I 
was  before  conversion  and  what  I  was  after,  and  Ikncw  also 
how  different  the  one  character  was  from  the  other 

"  I  got  this  truth  out  of  my  Bible.  I  saw  it  dearly  stated 
tfiere.  and  repeated  over  and  over  again,  from  the  begimung  to 
the  «id.  Two  classes  are  only  recognized  in  the  oldBoofc-the 
fnends  and  the  enemies  of  God. 

"  I  got  this  truth  from  oteervation.  In  relation  to  God  I 
found  two  distinct  classes  or  people  everywhere  I  turned.  One 
set  did  not  miderstand  me.  After  my  conversion  they  could 
not  make  me  out ;  thought  me  a  fooL  I  talked  .  foreign  lan- 
guage m  their  ears.  They  did  not  sympathize  with  me.  Tlieir 
testes  were  different.  My  Bible,  and  my  Meetmgs.  and  my 
Saviour  and  my  Songs  had  no  charm  for  them.  They  hated 
what  I  loved  ;  they  loved  what  I  hated.  Men  and'womL  haS 
appeared  to  me  in  this  two-fold       -t  ever  since.   Hwy  do 

"  And  how  far.  may  I  ask.  are  these  convictions  shared  by 

your  followers  ?  "  ' 

My  peo^  universally  share  them."  repUed  the  General 
In  fact.  It  detenmnes  their  treatment  of  men.  When  thev 
come  up  to  a  man  they  say  in  their  hearts.  '  Is  this  man  fZ 
Godoragamstftm?'  They  won't  beUeve  he  is  for  God  except 
he  says  so.  They  echo  the  words  of  their  Master.  '  He  that  fa 
not  for  Me  is  against  Me.' 

"  Another  truth  which  took  strong  hold  of  my  young  heart 
and  which  has  mfluenced  me  very  largely,  and.  ihrough  me' 
Salvatiomsts  everywhere,  expresses  itself  in  this  wise-a  chan«i 
of  character  requires  a  change  of  nature.   I  saw  that  goodnS 
was  des.rable.  that  it  was  necessary  to  please  God.  was  the  con- 
dition of  happmess.  and  that  without  it  Heaven  was  impossible 
atlast.   But  I  saw  that  men  left  to  themselves  could^be 
good.  Nothmg  to  me  was  plainer  than  this.   No  resolutions  or 
rdipous  ceremonials  or  pious  feelings  alone  could  make  them 
good.   They  were  in  bondage  to  their  lusts  and  appetites  to  the 
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fadiions  of  the  worid  and  the  influences  of  men,  and  no  matter 

how  they  withstood  them,  they  could  not,  by  their  own  strivings, 
master  or  get  away  from  them.  I  saw  that  like  could  only  pro^ 
duce  Hke,  that  the  effect  could  not  be  better  than  the  cause, 
that  if  you  wanted  to  improve  the  nature  of  the  effect  you  most 
change  the  character  of  the  cause.  To  have  sweet  waters  j'ou 
must  have  the  fountain  sweet ;  in  other  words,  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  amendment  in  the  man  without  the  change  of  '.eart. 

"  My  Bible  insisted  on  this.  I  heard  my  Saviour  say, '  Marvel 
not.  ye  must  be  bom  again ' ;  and  again,  '  Except  a  man  be  con- 
verted, he  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  My  own 
experience  confirmed  the  same.  I  knew  that  the  great  change 
which  had  come  over  me  had  all  come  at  once  and  had  been 
produced  by  a  power  outside  me. 

"  I  saw  it  in  the  experience  of  my  Converts.  I  was  satisfied 
that  there  could  be  no  real  religious  life  or  feeling  without  this 
internal  revolution,  and  I  have  taught  the  same  ever  since." 

"  And  what  was  the  outade  power  to  which  you  ascribed  the 
change  ?  " 

"  I  saw  very  clearly  that  God  was  the  Author  of  this  change, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  was  possible  in  the  case  of  the  very 
worst  characters.  While  I  knew  from  my  own  experience  and 
observation  that  no  himian  resolutions  or  ceremonials  could 
effect  this  change,  I  was  conscious  that  it  was  a  perfectty  easy 
task  for  God.  Hence,  I  knew  that  all  things  were  possible  with 
Hun.  I  felt  no  difficulty  when  a  boy,  and  I  have  felt  no  diffi- 
culty since  I  became  a  man,  in  assuring  the  greatest  of  ^ers 
that  they  can  be  saved  from  the  power  of  their  sinful  habits  and 
the  condemnation  of  their  past  evil  doings,  and  that  this  can  be 
realized  ^erever  and  v^tever  they  may  be,  seeing  that  it  is 
God  who  saves." 

"This  accounts,  perhaps.  General,  for  your  Soldiers  and 
Officors  having  such  confidence  in  offering  Salvation  to  everybody 
—without  knowing  anything  at  all  about  their  circumstances  ?  " 

"  It  does.  Nothing  is  more  vividly  realized  than  this  truth, 
and  more  emphatically  taught  by  the  humblest  Soldier  in  our 
ranks.  People  wonder  when  fbey  hear  our  ignorant  SoMim  say 
to  the  vilest  and  worst  of  transgressors, '  Only  come  down  to  this 
Poiitent-Form  and  you  can  have  Salvation  here  and  now.'  This 
crafidence  is  inqiirHi,  not     ai^  virtue  existing  in  the  Patent- 
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Fonn.  bat  by  the  bdief  in  the  almightiness  of  their  Saviour,  and 
the  greater  the  sinner  the  more  glory  they  think  wiU  be  broagfat 
to  1  lis  name.  They  know  they  are  weak  and  ignorant  and  help- 
less, but  their  confidence  rests  in  no  wise  upon  any  ability 
goodness,  experience,  or  knowledge  they  may  possess.  Thd^ 
faith  IS  in  an  Omnipotent  God. 

"  Then  the  responsibility  for  every  man  for  his  own  Salvation 
was  in  the  beginning  powerfully  borne  in  upon  my  own  mind. 
.  .  .  While  I  saw.  as  I  have  said,  the  helplessness  of  men  to  sav 
themselves.  I  saw  at  the  same  time  that  God  had  placed  within 
their  readi  aU  the  grace  and  power  they  needed  to  enable  them 
to  hve  a  holy,  useful,  and  happy  life,  and  that  the  condemnation 
of  those  who  remained  unsaved,  now  and  hereafter,  would  be 
having  refused  to  accept  that  Salvation.  For  years  I  had  seen 
the  light  way  myself,  and  felt  that,  by  God's  grace,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  me  to  walk  in  it.  but  I  had  refused,  and  was  condemned 
for  so  doing.  I  had  tried  to  excuse  myself  ou  the  ground  of 
my  natural  inclinations,  peculiar  circumstances,  and  that  kind 
of  thmg.  but  had  never  succeeded  in  qnkdng  r,y  troubled  con- 
soCTce.  When  but  a  child  I  felt  that  ^  was  v ;  :ked  and  deserved 
to  be  sent  to  HeU.  not  because  I  was  wickc-'..  but  because  I  would 
not  s^  God ;  and.  directly  I  did  seek  Him.  there  came  upon 
me  this  wonderful  power  which  enabled  me  to  please  Him  " 

"  Was  your  experience,  then,  the  sole  ground  of  your  belief 
m  the  responsibility  of  man  for  his  own  Salvation  ?  " 

"  No ;  after  my  conversion  I  soon  learned  that  other  boys 
and  then  men  and  women  as  weU.  felt  the  same  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  same  condemnation  for  not  acting  upon  it  My 
rea^g  of  the  Bible,  the  sermons  I  heard,  and  the  books  i  read 

<»nfinned  me  in  this  truth,  and  my  experience  of    .    .ars  since 
then  has  gone  to  show  me  that  I  was  ri 

"  In  your  early  days.  General,  dio  vwi  com'-  ny  doc- 
trinal controversy  on  this  subject  ?  " 

"  I  did,  alas !  I  was  thrown,  ahnost  at  the  onset  of  my  religious 
career,  over  head  and  ears  as  it  were,  into  the  Calvinistic  Contro- 
^  strengthened. perhaps. in uiy  views  of  Human 
Responsibi  'tyastheoutccae.  Oh.  the  agony  I  went  through 
m  those  times,  over  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  worn-out  theme- 
woni  out  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  anyway— of  Election 
andRq«obatioiil   Was  God  or  man  responsible  for  the  sinner's 
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damnation  ?— that  was  for  a  long  period  of  my  taOv  USe  aa 
absorbing  question." 

"  But  you  found  a  way  oat  ?"  was  an  interieetiaii  that 

naturally  arose  there. 

"  Yes,  I  got  early  on  into  the  half-way  house,"  reidied  the 
General,  "  maintaining  that  the  sinner's  salvation  was  of  God 
and  his  damnation  of  himself.  And  then  ...  I  landed  safe 
and  sound  in  the  simple  truth,  that  a  man  must  have  power  to 
accept  or  reject  mercy.  If  he  accepted  it  he  would  be  saved 
though  aU  the  devils  in  HeU  and  aU  the  men  on  earth  opposed  • 
while  if  he  rejected  it.  he  would  perish,  whoever  should  strive  to 
prevent  It ;  and  whether  saved  or  lost,  his  destiny  will  be  made 
to  work  out  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  nnivefw.  I 
rested  there.   I  was  satisfied." 

"  And  you  have  made  this  a  cardinal  plan  of  your  public 

utterances  since  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly— I  have  preached  it  to  my  people  in  aU 
lands,  and  they  have  received  it.  They  beUeve  it,  and  it  has 
gone  out  into  the  heart  and  life  of  every  true  Salvationist,  serving 
as  a  sharp  stimulus  to  his  warfare,  making  him  feel  that  not 
only  is  every  man  responsible  for  his  own  salvation  but  that 
somehow  or  other,  he,  the  Salvationist,  is  very  nearly  responsible 
for  the  salvation  of  every  man  that  comes  within  the  range 
of  his  mfluence,  and  if  not  actually  responsible  for  it  he  had 
something  to  do  with  it"  ' 

"  Is  there  not,  in  the  Army,  a  remarkable  and  definite 
notion,  everywhere  prevalent,  that  salvation  comes  directlv  and 
munediatefy  from  God  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  truth  which  has  had  a  powerful  infioence 
upon  moulding  the  Army.   Reconciliation  with  God  is  a  definite 
teansaction,  occurring  at  a  given  time  between  the  soul  and 
God,  on  the  simple  conditions  of  repentance  and  faith.  That  is 
how  I  looked  at  it  in  my  own  first  experience  of  divine  things 
I  fdt  that  I  was  a  sinner,  deserving  only  the  displeasure  of  my 
Lord.   I  went  to  Him  and  asked  Him  to  forgive  me.   He  made 
me  understand  clearly  that  I  must  heartily  repent,  renounce  my 
sinful  ways,  and  make  restitution  wherein  I  had  wrtjnged  others  ■ 
and  that  on  my  doing  this  He  wooM  accept  me. 

"  I  fought  against  these  terms  for  a  time ;  tried  to  make  a 
compromise ;  failed,  and  grew  more  miserable  everv  dav  I 
VOL.  II  '  * 
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then  gave  in,  went  down  flat  before  Him,  and  did  what  He 
insisted  upon.  He  foigave  me,  and  nlled  my  heart  with  joy. 
I  went  to  God — not  to  the  Church,  nor  to  the  Bible,  nor  to  my 
feelings,  but  to  Himself— and  I  have  ever  since  been  sending 
people  who  have  desired  mercy  to  the  same  S  "vurce.  .  .  , 

"  The  whole  plan  is  scriptural.  The  Bible  is  full  of  it.  It  is 
rational ;  we  have  sinned  agaimt  Him,  and  yfhat  is  more  likely 
than  that  we  should  ask  forgiveness  at  His  hands  ?  It  is  feasible, 
possible  to  any  poor  siimer,  however  ignorant,  if  it  is  rightly 
apprdiended.  cbildrea  can  tuMierstand  it,  it  is  the  diil- 
dren's  way,  and  all  who  walk  in  it  go  into  the  Kingdom  <rf 
Heaven. 

"  Here  yoo  have  one  of  the  many  justifications  for  the  Peni- 
tent-Form. When  a  Salvationist  sajrs,  '  Come  this  way,  kneel 
at  the  Mercy-Seat,'  he  means,  '  Get  down  before  your  offended 
Father,  and  ask  Him  to  forgive  you.  We  wQl  go  with  you.  We 
will  advise,  encourage,  and  counsel  you.  But  it  is  God  that  must 
save  you  if  ever  you  are  saved ;  so,  come  to  God.' 

"  Nearly  akin  to  the  last-named  principle  i  iaw  also  that 
there  was  suificient  divine  grace  flowhig,  through  the  sacrifices  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  enable  every  man  who  seeks  1.  .o  find  Salvation. 
In  other  words,  there  is  Salvation  for  every  man.  This  v/a?  n 
the  beginning,  and  has  been  to  the  present  moment,  one 
most  precious  features  of  redeeming  love  in  my  eyes.  01 
wonderful,  how  glorious,  how  like  the  God  of  love  is  the  fulness, 
bonndlessness  of  His  mercy— Salvation  tor  every  man,  from 
every  sin,  and  Salvation  just  now.  It  was  illustrated  in  the 
mercy  that  had  been  shown  to  me.  I  used  to  sing  over  and  over 
again  the  couplet, 

'Tis  mercy  all,  immense  and  free, 
For.  O  my  God,  it  found  out  mt  I 

"Then,"  proceeded  the  General  .  .  .  "there  came  another 
truth  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  expeiience  of  those  early 
days.  The  willingness  and  ability  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  make 
men  entirely  holy  in  thought,  feeling,  and  actions  in  this  life. 
This  truth  laid  hold  of  the  very  vitals  of  my  new  religious  exist- 
ence. It  interested  me,  it  stirred  mo  up.  It  was  a  fascinating 
attraction,  ever  drawing  me  forwards.  I  saw  that  entire  Holi- 
ness was  insisted  upon  in  my  Bible ;  while  my  Hymn  Book,  com- 
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po«ed  chiefly  of  the  predoos  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley,  wu  all 
aflame  with  the  beauty  and  value  of  it.  Soon  after  my  ooimr- 
sion,  I  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  red-hot  revival  that  was 
thoroughly  permeated  with  this  truth.  The  sj^toal  interests 
of  my  newborn  soul  yearned  after  it,  giving  me  no  lest  until  I 
believed  for  it.  I  saw  thousands  seek  and  testify  to  having 
found  it.  It  appeared  to  me  in  those  days— and  has  appeared 
to  me  ever  since— as  a  condition  of  happiness,  a  qoaHflcation 
for  usefulness,  and  a  preparation  for  Heavoi. 

"  How  could  I  doubt."  went  on  the  General,  with  his  soul 
evidently  stirred,  "that  God  was  wiDing  and  able  to  sanctify 
any  and  every  man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  who  trusted  Him  to 
do  so?  Through  life  the  theme  has  l*een  a  favourite  one.  Some 
of  the  most  beautiful  soub  I  have  known  during  my  fifty  years' 
Salvation  service  on  the  earth  have  walked  in  Ught  and  joy  of 

««P«n«nce^rifying  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  was  mani- 
fested in  suffering  and  shame,  in  power  and  in  sacrifice,  to  utterly 
destroy  out  of  the  hearts  of  His  people  the  works  <rf  the  DeviL" 

"  I  have  heard  you  again  and  again  hoist  an  even  hidier 
standard  ?  " 

"  You  have.   It  is  the  duty  of  every  chiM  of  God,  I  maintain, 
to  serve  Him  as  his  King  and  Father,  consecrating  all  he  has  of 
ability,  influence,  and  possession  to  this  task.   Perhaps  nothing 
that  loOTjed  up  within  the  bounds  of  my  religious  horizon, 
within  a  very  short  period  of  my  conversion,  was  more  distinctly 
realized  than  that  truth.   This  yearning  to  be  a  true  and  devoted 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  me.   I  entered  the  spiritual 
world  with  a  soldier's  nature.    I  remember  well  how  puzzled  I 
used  to  be  in  my  early  Christian  days,  and  I  have  been  perplexed 
mwe  than  a  little  aD  my  Ufe  thronf^.  with  the  apparrat  heart- 
lessness  of  so  many  who  profess  to  be  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
God  and  are  quite  sure  of  Heaven,  as  to  the  interests  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Kingdom  on  the  earth.   These  do  not  seem  either 
to  know  or  care  about  the  Salvation  of  souls,  or  to  do  any  mourn- 
ing  on  account  of  the  bedraggled,  wrecked  condition  of  His 
intw-ests  in  the  world.   All  that  appears  to  concern  them  is  that 
they  may  have  a  good  time  in  this  Ufe  and  a  better  time  still  in 
the  life  that  is  to  come.   They  have  neither  opportuni^  nor 
heart  for  these  things.   They  are  Christian  Gallios." 
"  How  do  you  oqdain  this  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ministers  who  preached  to  me 
(when  I  could  find  time  to  hear  them,  which  was  seldom,  for  I 
was  generally  at  the  same  business  myself  in  some  back  court  or 
alley),  or  that  the  lew^sag  men  wlio  directed  tiie  »tMn  of  th« 

Church,  carried  the  burden  of  souls  or  a  concern  for  its  interests 
more  heavily  on  their  hearts  than  1,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  did  on 
mine. 

"  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  '  call  to  the  ministry  * 
since  those  days,  but  my  call  to  follow  my  Saviour  and  save  as 
many  sinners  from  the  pains  of  Hell  as  I  possibly  could,  came  to 
me  at  the  beginning  of  my  career.  It  came  as  kmd  and  as  dis- 
tinct as  it  has  ever  done  since.  While  it  might  seem  possible 
to  be  a  servant  without  being  a  son,  it  appeared  to  me  utterly 
impossible  to  be  a  son  without  being  a  servant.  I  never  needed 
either  my  Bible  or  my  minister,  or  any  special  movement  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  my  heart  to  press  this  truth  home  upon  me. 
It  appeared  to  me  then,  and  has  ever  since,  and  wiD  I  tl^ 
for  evermore,  self-evident  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  could 
not  be  possessed  without  the  Christ-like  hu'-^er  for  the  Salva- 
tion of  men." 

"  I  should  like  a  more  particular  exposition  of  this  Doctrine 
of  Consecration.  Do  you  mean  that,  as  followers  of  Christ  we 
are  called  npcm  to  make  a  Hteral  dedication  of  oo;  selves  to  Him 
as  did  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  ?  " 

"What  else  does  Consecration 'mean  ?  It  invtdves  to  my 
mind  the  duty  of  every  Christian  man  to  place  himself  and  all 
he  possesses,  life  included,  fully  and  freely,  without  reserve,  at 
the  service  of  God— literally— here  and  now.  That  has  always 
been  the  meaning  of  Consecration  to  me.  It  has  seemed  to  be 
a  mere  sham,  and  pretence  on  any  other  interpretation.  Is  not 
this  what  Paul  means  when  he  says,  '  I  beseech  you.  brethren, 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacri- 
fice, holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service '  ? 
To  Paul  it  meant  that  and  nothing  else,  he  illustrated  his  meaning 
by  his  own  life,  and  was  followed  closely  in  this  track  by  his 
fellow-Apostles,  and  multitudes  more  have  hem  ftdlowing  on  in 
the  same  lines  from  that  day  to  this." 

"  But  there  are  difierences  of  opinion.  General,  on  the  sub- 
ject ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  make  answer :  There  cannot  be  two  standards— 
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one  for  Paul  and  the  Apottles  and  the  Martyn  and  the  liiicion- 
aikt  id  bygone  days,  and  another  for  thow  who  are  their  true 

successors  to-day ;  or  one  for  those  who  lead  the  Army,  and 
another  for  those  who  follow ;  one  for  that  class  of  saints  who 
go  to  the  wars,  and  another  for  those  who  abide  in  the  callings  of 

everyday  life  at  home.  .  .  . 

"  If  it  does  not  signify  that  a  man.  on  becoming  a  Christian, 
becomes  voluntarily  under  obligation  to  serve  his  King  with  all 
the  capacity,  goods,  influence,  time,  and  anything  else  he  may 
possess  which  is  likely  to  advance  the  interest  of  his  Master,  I 
don't  know  what  it  does  mean,  neither  do  I  understand  the 
passages  scattered  so  freely  through  both  Oki  and  New  Testa^ 
ments  insisting  on  the  same  thing  under  the  peril  of  aU  sorts 
of  losses — too  many  for  me  even  to  allude  to. 

"  There,  there.  I  saw,  wis  the  standard ;  and  Hmt  befora 
my  eyes  were  illustrations  of  it  in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Paul, 
his  fellow-apostles,  and  the  multitude  of  brave  warriors  that 
have  foOowed  him,  in  the  true  Apostolic  Succession,  ri^t  down 
to  the  pees  jit  day. 

"  I  saw  with  my  youthful,  uncor^tipted  Salvation  eyes,  that 
there  couM  not '  1  two  standards  for  life  and  service — one  for 
Paul  and  the  Martyrs  and  Missionaries,  and  the  other  for  leaden 
of  God's  Army,  past  and  i^esent  Therefwe,  here  was  the 
standard  for  every  soul  of  us.  viiether  kaders  or  foUowers. 
whether  marching  at  the  head  of  God's  Armies  or  abiding  in  the 
trade  and  callings  of  everyday  life.  I  saw  it.  I  liked  it.  I 
embraced  it  in  my  inmost  soul.  It  did  not  come  to  me  in 
mournful,  melancholy  aspect.  The  consecrated  life,  witii  toils 
and  tears  and  troubles  and  what  else,  matched  my  consecrated 
spirit.  Was  I  not  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  ought  I  not  to 
welcome  a  soldier's  career  ?  " 

"...  Is  it  not  probable  that,  as  a  result,  springing  from  the 
natural  enthusiasm  of  your  nature,  you  raised  this  high  standard 
of  Christian  C(Hisecrati(m  to  harmooice  witii  the  paUtc  career 
you  had  marked  out  for  yourself  ?  " 

"  No  1  Impossible.  Because,  please  remember  that  I  had 
no  inospect  of  a  ministerial  life  in  those  days.  I  had  a  hdxoioia 
and  anxious  calling  which  took  all  my  strength  and  attention 
many  hours  per  day.  My  earthly  k>t  was  full  of  bitterness, 
dis^qiointments,  kxses.  and  mortification.  Indeed,  it  appeared 
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at  times  as  though  I  had  nothing  outside  my  famUy  circle  that  I 
valued  but  God  and  a  handful,  a  smaU  handful,  of  comrades  like- 
»toded  with  nyMif .  and  a  soldier's  life.  To  become  a  minister, 
and  have  no  other  concern  but  how  best  to  promote  the  ^ory 
of  my  God  and  the  salvaUon  of  men.  I  remember  to  this  hour, 
appeared  altogether  beyond  my  reach.  But  if  I  could  not  be- 
come a  minister.  I  could  fight  on  in  such  a  q)bere  as  I  occupied 
and  with  such  means  as  I  could  scrape  together.  This  was 
Piamly  my  God-appointed  task.  I  would  do  it.  And  I  asked 
nothing  higher  and  better  than  this.  Let  me  fight  for  my  God 
and  the  salvation  of  men.  That  will  give  me  joy-that  will  be 
heaven  for  me.  Fighting  was  what  I  wanted.  Only  let  me 
have  plenty  of  it.  ' 

"  It  was  under  such  circumstances  and  with  such  fedincs 
that  I  became  a  Salvation  Soldier  without  the  name-^d 
thenceforth,  down  to  this  very  day,  it  has  seemed  to  me  one  of 
my  first  duties  to  make  other  eyes  see  as  my  eyes  saw,  and  other 
hearts  feel  as  my  heart  felt,  in  those  days." 

"  What  then,  in  your  opinion,  does  this  consecration  involve?  " 

WeU.  the  seeking  first  the  glory  of  God.   He  must  not  be 

left  out.   God  must  be  the  central  Figure,  and  His  glory  the  end 

of  any  service.  He  must  be  first  and  last.   No  help  for  the  poor 

world  mthout  Him.   Vain  the  attempt  to  mend  it  without 

direct  reference  to  the  Maker.   To  seek  to  do  good  to  the  bodies 

as  weU  as  the  souls  of  men.   To  lovt  and  labour  for  the  aCaicted 

and  to  help  those  who  have  none  to  care  for  them.  To  tend  the 
sick  and  the  dying." 

"  Bat  have  I  not  heard  you  say  that  getting  people  saved 
became  at  once  the  joy  d  your  heart  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  was  my  meat  and  drink  to  seek  before  all  else  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  men.   Indeed,  it  was  here  that  my 
heart  s  love  was  captured  and  enthralled.   I  became  a  iaver  of 
souls.   To  save  a  man-that  is.  to  win  him  over  for  Christ- 
appeared  to  me  like  finding  a  Pearl  of  Great  Price.    In  those 
days  I  used  to  say  I  would  rather  be  a  successful  soul-winner 
than  fiU  the  highest  stations  of  earth,  and  were  I  only  sure  of 
ultimate  salvation,  than  the  highest  Archangel  in  Heaven.  Call 
It  boyish  enthusiasm  or  what  you  like-there  was  this  hunger 
for  soob  hnndng  in  the  centre  of  my  heart  by  ni^t  and  by 

uay. 
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"  We  Me  this  raprodoced  in  tlie  Sidvetioiyets  of  ell  naki 

tOKlay  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  it  was  of  the  great  mercy  of  God  and  by  the 
fettering  care  of  His  Hcfy  Spirit  that  modi  has  grown  oat  of  this 

suul-love.  Much  began  to  grow  at  once,  and  grew  at  a  great 
pace.  My  love-treasure  set  me  to  think  and  to  work,  and  in 
worldng  and  thinldng  and  planning  I  soon  foond  mysdf ,  altlMUgh 
only  some  sixteen  years  old,  coe  of  the  prindpd  leaden  vi  a 
miniature  Salvation  Army." 

"...  After  all  these  years  of  warfare  and  experience,  iriiat 
du  you  consider  as  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  resemblance 
in  the  Salvation  Amy  of  to^y  that  this  early  tove-treaiore 
contained  ? " 

After  some  thought,  the  Genoral  replied  :  "  There  are  seven — 
First,  our  sphere  of  operation  was  amongst  the  poorest  and  most 
needy  ;  then,  our  aim  was  the  immediate  salvation  of  the  people ; 
there  were  similar  forms  of  leadership ;  for  aUhoagli  connected 
with  a  Church,  we  practically  managed  our  own  work ;  there 
was  to  some  extent  rigid  and  similar  discipline,  there  were  aggres- 
sive attacks  on  the  unsaved  in  the  streets,  lanes,  and  homes  of 
the  people.  There  were  similar  demonstrations  of  rejoicing : 
such  as  miniature  Crystal  Palace  Anniversary  in  a  large  Public 
Tea-Garden,  a  great  Field  Day  of  Salvation,  attoaded  by  thou- 
sands of  peoplt  ,  v/ith  penitent  meetings  on  the  grass.  We  had 
Army  funerals,  with  service  around  the  co&n  outside  the  house, 
a  processiim  to  the  emetery,  and  a  service  at  the  grave-side ; 
there  were  adaptation  and  organi'-.ation  and  house- to -hoose 
visitation,  and  many  other  methods  which  on  review  look  now, 
at  this  distance,  as  though  they  had  been  the  seed-corn — ^nay, 
verily,  the  small  beginnings  of  the  WMldeifal  things  that  have 
followed  in  these  latter  times. 


In  this  splendid  and  whote-hearted  fashi<m  did  the  lion 
roar  before  the  lamb,  and  we  are  verily  assured  that  all 
the  honesty  of  his  character,  all  the  vehemence  of  his 
nature,  and  all  the  impetuous  enthusiasm  of  his  soul  was 
in  every  roar.  Not  once  did  he  boast  of  the  work  done 
for  the  bodies  of  men,  not  once  did  he  refer  to  the  universal 
attention  arotised  by  his  Darkest  England  Sdieme,  now  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  He  goes  back  to  his  boyhood  and 
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draws  a  straight  line  from  that  distant  past  to  this  burning 
present— the  spiritual  line  that  unless  a  man  be  bom  again 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

This  reaction,  as  I  have  termed  it,  is  experienced  by 
every  statesman  who,  less  concerned  for  the  success  of  his 
party,  earnestly  desires  a  better  world.  For  a  moment  it 
seems  as  if  some  new  Act  of  ParKament  will  revolutionize 
evil  conditions  and  bring  the  millennium  within  sight ;  and 
men  fling  themselves  into  the  battle  of  passing  the  Act  with 
the  self-sacrifice  and  enthusiasm  of  crusaders.  But  when 
the  Act  is  passed,  and  Uttle  comes  of  it.  and  when,  looking 
back  on  the  record  of  Parliamentary  Government  we  see 
how  much  has  been  achieved  and  how  Uttle  changed,  we 
begin  to  wonder,  as  the  just  and  upright  statesman  wonders 
whether  the  first  of  all  conditions  to  be  changed  is  not 
after  all,  as  Christ  said  it  was,  the  heart  of  man. 

William  Booth  was  a  man  of  great  compassion.  He 
yearned  over  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  humanity.  His 
Darkest  England  Scheme  was  a  statesman's  Act  of  Par- 
Uament,  aimed  to  change  social  conditions  and  reduce  the 
sum  of  human  misery.  But  while  it  did  immediately  change 
ajad  IS  still  changing,  for  a  great  number,  social  conditions 
that  were  evU  and  unjust;  and  while  it  did  immediately 
reduce  the  sum  of  human  misery,  for  all  of  which  he  was 
profoundly  grateful,  he  saw  that  the  total  transformation 
of  humanity  could  only  be  wrought  by  a  subdual  of  men's 
will  to  the  will  of  God. 

If  he  did  not  see  quite  as  clearly  as  others  about  him 
did  see.  that  this  exceUent  social  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army  was  an  expression  of  the  rehgious  conscience  and 
qmte  definitely  religious  work,  at  least  he  saw,  as  oerhaps 
no  other  man  of  his  generation  saw  so  visibly,  that  religious 
work  is  the  greatest  of  all  social  works.  "  You  cannot  make 
a  man  dean  by  washing  his  shirt." 


CHAPTER  XVII 


WHICH  TELLS  OF  DISPATCHES,  A  STORM  AT  SEA,  HOW 
WILLIAM  BOOTH  V;AS  BOAKDED  IM  A  BEDROOM  AND 
BORED  AT  /  TEA-MEETING,  AND  OF  AN  INTERVIBW 
WITH  W.  E.  GLADSTONE 

1894-1896 

In  the  year  1894  the  Salvation  Army  had  extended  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere  to  so  remote  a  subm"b  of  civilization 
as  Java,  and  with  this  fresh  manifestation  of  the  world- 
wide appUcation  of  its  principles  to  hearten  it  still  more, 
the  Army  held  an  International  Congress  in  London.  One 
featxure  of  this  Congress  was  the  celebration  with  ebiiUient 
enthusiasm  of  the  jubilee  of  the  General's  conversion. 

These  International  Congresses,  let  us  pause  to  say, 
are  of  considerable  interest,  since  they  demonstrate  with 
unmistakable  force  the  universahty  of  the  great  central 
Christian  principle  of  converaon.  The  thousands  of  dele- 
gates who  flock  in.o  London  on  these  occasions  are  drawn 
from  almost  every  country  under  the  sun,  and  it  is  a  ciuious 
fact  worthy  of  reflection  that  the  same  enthusiasm  which 
we  know  so  well  in  our  English  Salvationists  characterizes 
the  delegates  of  all  these  other  coimtries.  Few  sights  are 
more  impressive  than  a  march-past  of  these  Salvationists 
from  Evu-ope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  every  face  shining 
with  a  like  happiness,  every  voice  singing  with  a  like 
enthusiasm.  I  know  of  no  other  religion  except  the 
Christian  which  has  this  cathoUc  effect,  and  no  other  form 
of  the  Christian  religion  except  the  Salvation  Army  which 
has  this  catholic  expression  of  gladness  and  confidence. 

William  Booth  visited  America  and  several  countries 

Ml 
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in  South  Europe  during  this  year,  preaching  salvation  with 
the  energy  which  fires  the  interview  set  out  in  our  last 
chapter,  but  receiving,  as  always  when  absent,  wherever 
he  went  long  and  important "  dispatches  "  from  his  Chief  of 
Staff  in  London. 

Although  we  cannot  concern  ourselves  here  with  the 
history  of  the  Army  itself,  it  is  important  for  our  study  to 
state  that  William  Booth  to  the  end  of  his  life  not  only 
required  to  know  what  was  being  done  in  every  field  of 
Salvation  enterprise,  but  ceaselessly  influenced  the  organ- 
ization of  this  huge  machine,  and  overruled  without  hesi- 
tation the  decisions  of  his  subordinate  Officers  when  he 
disapproved  them. 

The  "  dispatches  "  of  Bramwell  Booth— exceedingly  long 
and  business-Uke  letters,  beginning  "  My  dear  General,"  and 
concluding  "  Yours  affectionately  "—kept  the  General  in- 
formed of  every  new  move  and  every  fresh  development 
in  the  operations  which  every  good  Salvationist  describes 
as  "  the  War."   One  may  be  tempted  from  a  careful  reading 
of  these  documents,  in  which  important  changes  are  occa- 
sionaUy  announced  and  apologized  for  on  the  score  of  time 
pressure,  to  conclude  that  Bramwell  Booth  was  not  always 
in  mourning  for  his  father's  absence ;  that  he  seized,  perhaps, 
on  the  opportunity  of  his  situation  to  carry  out  reforms 
or  initiate  new  undertakings  which,  had  WiUiam  Booth  not 
been  preaching  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  might  have 
tarned  long  or  might  perhaps  have  taken  different  forms. 

Here  and  there  the  General  disapproves  and  comes 
angnly  down  on  his  Chief  of  Staff ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
clear  that  in  spite  of  a  few  grumbles  and  hesitations  he 
acqmesced  in  the  decisions  of  his  son  and  affectionately 
acknowledged  his  work.  BramweU  was  a  man  who  did 
not  fuss  the  General  but  fixed  him.  He  knew  his  father's 
character  with  such  confident  intimacy  that  he  could 
advance  boldly  and  far  where  another  Officer  would  have 
feared  to  move  an  inch.  And  the  love  of  father  and  son 
was  so  profound  and  beautiful,  so  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  both  of  them,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  Army 
that  BramweU  could  act  with  the  perfectly  certain  know- 
ledge that  nothing  he  attempted,  be  it  succesiful  or  imsuc- 
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cessful,  be  it  growlingly  praised  or  angrily  censured,  would 
be  judged  by  the  General  as  a  step  towards  self-aggrandize- 
ment or  a  deviation  towards  any  assumption  of  his  father's 
authority. 

"Idle  the  General  preached,  and  the  Army  celebrated 

its  International  Congress,  Bramwell  Booth,  who  had  to 
overlook  the  arrangements  of  both  these  important  matters, 
was  deep  in  the  work  of  the  Darkest  England  Scheme.  We 
cannot  pause,  unfortunately,  to  tell  the  story  of  that 
benevolent  enterprise,  but  it  is  part  of  William  Booth's 
story  to  know  that  his  intense  love  for  his  son,  and  his 
complete  confidence  in  Bram well's  judgment,  were  deepened 
and  intensified  by  the  work  of  those  years — work  so  very 
difficult  and  so  entirely  new  to  the  ordinary  routine  of 
the  Salvation  Army  that  its  triimiph  must  always  remain 
something  of  a  mystery.  It  is  enough  to  say,  perhaps, 
that  the  Army  with  all  its  other  work,  home  and  foreign, 
set  up  in  Essex,  with  a  thousand  agricultural  peiplexities 
in  its  way,  one  of  the  most  successful  land  colonies  in  this 
or  any  other  country — and  a  farm  colony  manned  by 
labourers  who  but  for  Salvation  Army  succour  would  almost 
certainly  have  sunk  to  the  d^ths  of  destitution  in  London 
slums. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  of  this  undertaking  were  solved 
by  1894, 2uid  in  1895  the  Farm  Colony,  which  was  to  amaze 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  received  a  visit  from  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture — that  charmingly  picturesque 
Victorian,  that  most  unlikely  Salvationist,  Mr.  Henry 
ChapUn,  now  Viscount  ChapUn.  In  one  of  the  dispatches 
sent  to  the  General  an  accoimt  is  given  of  this  important 
visit,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  perhaps,  by  Lord 
Chaphn's  biograjdier : 

Mr.  Chaplin  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  who  is 
the  permanent  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  .  .  . 
apparently  a  very  able  man,  and  Mr.  Little,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  a  regular  Judge  in  prize  competi- 
tions at  all  sorts  of  Agricultural  Shows  and  Government  valua- 
tions .  .  .  avoyaUeman.  There  were  also  a  couple  <rf  Ptivate 
Secretaries  in  attendance.  Without  going  into  a  lot  of  detail,  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  all  passed  off  most  satisfactorily : 
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they  were  aU  channed  beyond  measure  at  tiw  place,  and  astoonded 

not  only  at  what  they  saw  we  were  doing  with  the  lend,  but  at 
the  whole  organization  of  the  undertaking.  The  Fruit  the 
Market  Gardens,  the  Grass  Land  (I)  on  the  Marshes,  the  buildings 
aU  came  in  for  unstinted  admiration.  The  appearance  of  the 
men  whom  they  saw  at  work  and  the  plan  upon  which  the  Colony 
|s  organized  impressed  them  enormously.  Mr.  Chaplin  said  he 
had  never  seen  anything  Uke  it.  nor  had  any  idea  that  we  had 
got  anything  of  the  kind.  Little,  the  A-riculturist.  said  that  if 
we  had  anything  like  ordinary  "  luck  "  the  place  could  not  help 
but  be  a  great  financial  success  ;  advised  the  extension  of  Fruit 
.  .  .  espeaally  the  Bush  Fi  ait.  He  thinks  that  Stiawbenies  an: 
more  dangerous  for  us. 

Now  then  comes  the  great  question  which  always  arises  in 
such  circumstances  as  these.  ChapUn  said  to  Lamb  two  or  three 
tames  m  the  day :  "  How  can  I  help  you  ?  "  Lamb  also  heard 
hmi  say  to  Owen  :  "  This  thing  ought  to  be  helped ;  what  the 
devil  can  we  do  ?  "  Their  whole  attitude  was  one  of  sympathy 
with  us;^  Mr.  Chaplin  said  to  Lamb  :  "  Of  course  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  Treasury.  We  have  no  money  at  the  Local  Government 
Board.   Show  me  how  I  can  help  you  and  I  am  wiUing  to  try  " 

I  have  been  so  iU  that  reaUy  I  have  not  been  able  to  think 
or  dk)  anything  else  this  week,  but  I  think  I  can  see  my  way  to 
getting  a  scheme  by  which  the  parishes  can  send  people  to  us 
before  they  have  become  workhoused.  and  of  couree  Mr.  Chaplin 
of  all  men  can  help. 

ibiother  vdsitor  to  the  Colony,  in  1895,  was  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead.   In  a  further  "dispatch  "to  the  General  we  read: 

On  Monday  last  Stead  visited  the  Colony  and  was  very 
much  unpressed  and  surprised.  He  came  on  to  see  me  here  on 
Wednwday  mormng.  and  we  had  a  long  talk  about  the  future  of 
the  scheme.  He  was  evidently  completely  captaired  by  what  he 
saw  at  Hadleigh-the  place,  the  agriculture,  the  mm.  the  officials 
the  M*ole  thmg  came  upon  him  with  a  freshness  of  an  entirely 
new  idea,  and  he  was  charmed  beytmd  measure 

Now  he  is  fuU  of  desire  to  help  us,  and  seems  to  feel  some 

of  that  enthusiasm  which  is  always  a  good  sign  with  him.  His 
Idea  IS  to  go  straight  and  hard  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.   He  anmes 

that  there  is  no  man  Uving  who  is  so  likely  to  he^  o»  as  tlie  Pitoce 
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and  there  is  no  doubt  something  in  it.  Stead,  of  course,  is  prac- 
tical, and  says  that  what  we  want  is  plenty  of  money  and  to  be 
let  alone  and  we  will  show  these  "  wooden  heads  "  what  can  be 
done.  He  is  very  friendly  indeed  with  one  or  two  people,  who 
are  just  now  very  close  to  the  Prince,  and  I  have  given  him  full 
permission  to  go  on  following  his  own  lead  and  doing  all  he  can 
to  get  hold  of  his  men  in  his  own  way. 

Nothing  came,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  of  this  sugges- 
tion that  the  Prince  of  Wales  shotild  lend  his  patronage 
to  the  Farm  Colony,  but  we  know  that  the  Prince  was 
at  least  interested  in  the  Darkest  England  Scheme  and 
cherished  a  rather  genial  and  man-of-the-world  admiration 
for  the  social  reforms  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Trouble  of  a  serious  kind  occurred  for  the  Army  in  1895. 
An  outbreak  of  smallpox  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  shelters 
which  the  Army  had  set  up  all  over  London  for  the  immediate 
succour  of  the  houseless  and  the  starving.  Inis  inquiry 
was  followed  by  a  prosecution,  and  by  some  very  cruel 
insinuations  in  the  Press.  Mr.  Chaplin  was  asked  a  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  answer  was  sent 
to  the  perambulating  General  at  the  other  side  of  the  world 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Staff : 

My  attentim  has  been  called  to  a  report  in  The  Times  of 

the  15th  instant  as  to  proceedings  instituted  by  the  Vestry  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  c^outhwark,  with  alleged  overcrowding  of 
the  Salvation  Army  Shdter  in  Bladcfriars  Road.  I  understand 
that  the  case  was  adjourned,  and  no  decision  has  yet  been  given 
by  the  magistrate  in  the  matter,  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  I 
cannot  properly  make  out  any  observations  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  referred  to.  The  Local  Government  Board  are  aware 
that  a  considerable  pumber  of  cases  of  Smallpox  have  occurred 
amongst  persons  v/ho  have  been  relieved  in  the  Salvation  Army 
Shelters.  In  the  eariy  part  of  last  year  the  Board  directed  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  arrangements  in  connexion  with  these  Shelters, 
especially  as  regards  dealing  with  cases  of  infectious  disease, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  i»esent  month  I  requested  that  fur- 
ther inquiries  should  be  made  by  one  of  the  medical  inspectors 
of  the  Board  as  to  precautionary  measures  taken  at  the  shelters 
with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  cases  of  smallpox  among  the 
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persons  admitted.  The  general  result  of  the  inquiry  would 
appear  to  be  that  the  Salvation  Army  authorities  SeThdr 
respons.bU.ty  in  the  matter  of  -naDpox.  and  a«  anxious  to  do 

^  tL  T  r"""  iu^T"*      'P''^^  by  means 

^the  shelter.  The  Local  Govenm.ent  Board  are  not  em- 
powered to  enforce  a  medical  inspection.  Any  powers  for  this 
purpose  apart  from  those  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  medical 
officer  of  heaUh.  could  only  be  obtained  by  legislation.  The 
ubject  ha,  been  recdvin,:  my  attention,  and  the  question  as  to 
the  alteration  of  the  law  with  regaixi  to  theM>  and  similar  other 
.nstitutions  will  be  considered  by  me. 

of  tte  ^^'"^  «  P'ogres. 

The  case  came  on  yesterday,  the  loth  (of  October),  after  the 
long  adjournment  which  I  reported  to  you  in  my  last  on  the 

a.emist--Profe»or  Wanklyn.  which  was  aimed  at  destroying 
the  very  foundation  of  the  case  on  the  other  side,  namely.  th?t  I 
fixed  cubic  space  must  be  provided  for  each  sleeper  irrespective 
o/venHlairon^  I  ikmkje  carried  the  Magistrate  entirely  on  the 
pomt.  and  so.  the  battle  may  be  said  to  be  won.  fhe  Pro- 
fessor .s  an  old  rnan  whose  business  it  has  been,  as  he  told  the 

wh.n '  H  ^f"^  ^^"^  °*  ^'"^'^         business,  and 

^uThJ  r  T'  -^  was  confronted- with  their  evidence,  he 
brushed  .t  aside  m  capital  style.   The  case  is  again  adjouked 

tTk^  ^^'u  '"^^"^  have  to  caU 

wul,  I  thmk,  finish  it. 

At  this  time  of  his  life  William  Booth  formed  the  habit 
of  wntmg  what  he  called  a  Family  Letter-that  is  to  say 
aletter  addressed  to  "  My  dear  Children."  which,  havi/g 

round  the  entire  family  circle.  These  letters  are  a  very 
extraordinary  mixture  of  Salvation  Army  business  and 
personal  adventures.  Many  o'  tliem  were  written  on  board 
ship.  A  few  examples  wiU  f,.ve  the  reader  a  taste  of  this 
new  correspondence,  and  place  him,  we  hope,  in  stiU  closer 
intimacy  .vith  the  character  of  William  Boo^  : 

I  have  just  been  discussing  with  P.  on  the  deck  the  poMi< 
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bility  of  oar  pi«i»iiiif  a  aet  of  RegalatkMit  apidicaUe  to  Aus- 
tralia, U.S.,  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  How  ever  the  Terri- 
toiies  outside  Great  Britain  have  done  as  weU  as  they  have  with 
the  Uttle  attention  given  them^that  is,  little  compared  with 
what  has  been  given  to  Britain — is  a  constant  puzzle  to  me  as  I 
go  along.  .  .  .  Australia  and  nearly  every  other  Territory  left 
to-day  to  imitate  Great  Britain  and  adopt  its  Orders  and  Re- 
lations at  its  own  sweet  will !  This  should  not,  must  not,  shall 
not  be.  Take  a  farther  iUustration.  In  the  U.S.  the  internal 
arrangement  has  grown  up  according  to  the  judgment  and 
choice  of  Commissioners.  This  must  all  be  reduced  to  system. 
We  have  given  our  strength  to  Great  Britain.  We  must  work 
for  the  world  over. 

The  Unity  of  the  Army  is  an  unceasing  wonder  to  me.  I 
repeat  with  unspeakable  satisfaction  what  I  said,  I  think,  in  my 
last  letter,  that  I  have  felt  in  Africa  that  the  Officers  and  Soldiers 
of  Jc^saamhvag,  Dniban,  and  Cape  Town,  and  every  other  Corps 
visited,  are  as  much  one  with  International  Headquarters  as  are 
the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  Bristol,  Glasgow,  or  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne — or  mo'i'e  so.  On  loddng  on  any  English-speaking  country 
I  have  come  to  think  the  same  sentiment  will  equally  apply,  and 
very  nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  Territory.  Any- 
way the  CMIcers  and  Soldieri  anywliere  only'want  to  know  Xnto*- 
national  Headquarters  a  little  better  to  make  it  so. 

April  13,  '95. 

T  am  determined  to  be  more  faithful — more  personal  than  I 
have  been.  To  this  end  I  must  have  more  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  God  the  woiid  wants,  for  which 
the  Church  languishes  and  is  without  grip  of  the  thoughtful 
portion  of  it — ^indeed  any  portion  of  it. 

The  S.A.  will  only  be  a  blessing  as  it  carries  God  to  the  hearts 
of  men.  That  is  our  InoineaB.  To  bai^ise  with  "  Fire." 

Stpt.  22. 

The  roIUng  ot  the  ship  has  realfy  been  beyond  tHher  Ayme  or 
reason  and  my  poor  head  has  ached  and  ached  and  ached  again. 
...  To  add  to  the  discomfort  it  is  fearfully  cold.  ...  I  am 
gradually  getting  cold  to  the  bone.  And  as  one  cannot  walk 
the  dedc    take  exercise  with  any  sxxt  of  ooadact  ihett  is  notiiing 
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for  it  but  to  go  to  bed.  It  is  true  they  have  taken  the  Saloon, 
but  it  is  so  stuffy  and  there  is  genersJly  such  a  clatter  of  tongues 
or  music  or  children  that  work  is  all  but  an  impossibility. 

Oiildren  .  .  .  yes,  children,  for  there  are  some  of  the  worst 
behaved  little  things  opposite  my  cabin  whose  din  attends  me 
all  the  time,  that  I  ever  met  with.  There  is  a  little  boy  about 
five  years  old  whom  for  beauty— spedaQy  when  the  most  splendid 
head  of  hair  that  I  ever  saw  is  taken  into  consideration— and 
for  self-willed  disagreeableness  for  his  age  and  weight  I  will 
back  against  the  worid.   Oh,  they  are  a  "  lovely  "  set  I 

We  make  little  headway  with  any  spiritual  work  amongst 
the  passengers  ...  the  Saloon  lot  appear  to  be  very  obtuse  and 
earthy.  I  wonder  what  you  are  doing?  Various  things  I 
suppose.  Do  you  wonder— do  you  find  time  to  wonder  aboat 
me  ? 

• 

I  am  thinking  much  about  darling  Mamma  .  .  .  Oh 
how  many  times  I  wonder,  does  she  know  what  we  are  about 
down  here!  ...  Oh  the  mystery  of  existence,  and  oh  the 
mystery  of  passing  out  of  it !  Yesterday  at  df^t  in  the  morn- 
ing they  buried  a  man  in  the  deep,  deep  waters  who  had  died 
the  day  before.  He  was  a  Saloon  passenger,  came  on  board 
at  .  .  .  where  he  Ht  his  wife  and  two  chOdien.  He  was  a 
German,  quite  a  young  man,  going  to  New  Zealand  for  some 
purpose  or  other  and  coming  back  to  Africa.  Instead  of  which  he 
has  gone  into  eternity. 

I  never  saw  a  funeral  at  sea  before,  and  I  must  say  it  impressed 
me  very  much.  The  passing  of  the  man  simply  sewn  up  in 
canvas  and  with  the  outward  form  of  a  man  seemed  to  reaUze 
to  one  so  much  more  vividly  than  the  coffined  dead,  that  it  is  a 
man  who  is  being  passed  away.  We  cast  our  dead  mto  the  sea, 
and  then  there  came  to  our  minds  the  time  when  "  The  sea  gave 
up  her  dead." 

Our  steward  has  been  telling  us  that  just  about  this  point 
a  man  jumped  overboard  on  the  last  voyage  of  the  same  steamer. 
So  that  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land  the  words  I  heard  read  by  tiie 
Captain  from  the  prayer-book  yesterday  morning  are  being 
fulfilled :  "  In  the  midst  of  life  wc  are  in  death." 

To  sit  with  my  cabin  chair  tied  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
Uttle  square  room,  swinging  to  ami  fro  with  the  ship,  trying  to 
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write  and  think  wbiiit  freeting  with  cold,  dinned  by  thos^  screarn* 
ing  children,  is  not  altogether  favourable  to  health  of  bod*  or 
of  brain— to  say  nothing  of  the  stuff  that  is  produced  I 

The  Amer'  --an  said  he  was  ashamed  of  living  in  such  a  one- 
horsed  planet — for  my  part  the  size  it  all  very  well,  quite  pass- 
able ;  anyhow,  will  do  for  the  present ;  it  is  the  quality  oi  its 
inhabitants  that  is  a  grief  and  a  sliame  to  me. 

••••••• 

Oh  what  a  strange  jumble  we  have  here,  and  the  garb  of  a 
sort  of  religion  is  carefully  thrown  ov«r  as  all  by  the  Captain  in 
the  Churdi  Service  every  Sunday.  He  reads  the  prayers,  ab- 
solves everybwiy  from  their  sins,  and  then  reads  a  sermon  which 
is  very  good  indeed  so  far  as  it  goes  ...  the  sin  and  ruin  of  it 
all  being  that  it  helps  to  make  these  utteriy  Christless  people 
think  that  somehow  or  other  there  is  nothing  particularly  wrong 
about  any  of  them.  Peace,  Peace,  ana  yet  there  is  not  an  atom 
of  real  foundation  for  Peace.   Good-night,  my  darlings. 

I  have  dreamed  so  much  about  Mamma  on  this  ship  and  yet 
not  a  bit  of  comfort  in  any  of  them.  Oh  how  I  wish — but  it's  of 
no  use  wishing. 

I  have  been  no  little  exercised  the  last  few  days  about  mygrand- 
children  and  considering  whether  I  do  not  owe  them  some  duty 
beyond  what  I  am  at  (  taeat  discharging.  Surely  I  do  nothing 
for  them  at  the  present  moment  heymi  praying  for  them  and 
greeting  them  kindly  when  we  meet 

What  can  I  do  ?  I  have  been  wondering  how  it  wonld  be  if 
I  wrote  them  a  monthly  letter.^  It  could  be  typewritten  and 
passed  round  to  each  family  where  there  were  children  old  enough 
to  understand  it.  Mothers  and  fathers  might— wouki  think 
it  of  sufficient  importance  to  read  and  explain  and  preach  a 
little  from  it  and  so  help  to  impress  this  precious  oncoming 
generation  with  the  great  sentiments  and  principles  I  want  to 
cherish. 

If  they  would  not  pretend  to  be  Christians  I  could  do  with 
them. 

A  l«d  night  is  evidently  before  us.   annoanced  to  me 

this  morning  that  he  had  resolved  to  treat  the  sea  and  all  it 

*  He  did  this,  and  nme  of  the  letten  were  pdntad  in  the  Amy's  MeUv 
jowmalfor  Young  P$oplt.  ' 

VOL.  U  p 
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could  do  to  liir,  with  haughlv  disdain.    \lv  i>  lidding  on  to 

Ws  resolution  so  far.   But  .  I  hear,  is  already  laid  down. 

the  others  wiU  doubtlessly  follow  ;  all  but  the  valiant   .' 

He  holds  up  in  all  weathen;  alike  and  takes  walks,  and  eats  his 
food  as  well  as  on  land  and  better— if  that  were  possible  ! 

We  .  .  .  were  off  at  four,  and  almost  from  that  very  hour 
have  been  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  torture  difficult  to  describe. 

It  must  be  experienced  to  b-'  felt  !    I  had  a  real  bad  36  hours  

 very  iU  and  is  so  stiU.   keeps  up  by 

keeping  down,   had  a  great  go  and  now  is  hard  at  work. 

—  has  just  announced  that  he  thinks  he  is  round  the  corner. 
His  "  haughty  disdain  "  had  an  ignominious  finish.  He  gave 
in,  and  has  since  been  at  the  mercy  of  his  foe— mostly  in  a 
prostrate  position. 

•  ...  is  patient  and  always  beautifully  wiUing  to  do 
what  he  can.  He  has  a  kind  heart  and  a  wonderful  stomach- 
oh  that  I  resembled  him  in  the  last  p>cuharity— that  is,  at  sea  I 

You  may  judge  something  as  to  the  tossing  wlien  I  tell  you 
that  the  very  stewards  were  sick,  and  Colonel  Lawley  pronounced 
it  senous ! 

This  last  night  has  been  simply  a  terror.  A  poor  lady  came 
down  our  passage  at  2  o'clock  this  morning  seeking  some  one 
she  styled  "Jim."  Her  brother.  I  guessed.  She  was  in  a  great 
^  ^i^^^  ^^"^  ^""^  ^  steward  if  he  had  ever  known  anything 
like  It  before  I  Then  she  rushed  at  my  cabin,  but  retreated,  on 
not  finding  "Jim"  there,  for  some  other  part  of  the  vessel. 
Poor  thing,  I  was  sorry  for  her. 

Let  me  quote  again  my"  old  favourite  verse.  I  don't  know 
where  it  cooms  from,  bat  it  always  goes  to.  as  it  comes  from, 
my  heart— aad  specially  in  this  cttse  in  applying  it  to  our  bdosei 
Army ; 

Her  passage  Ues  across  tbe  brink 

Of  many  a  yawning  wave. 
And  devils  wait  to  see  her  sink. 

But  Jesus  lives  to  save. 

Arrived  safely  at  his  journey's  end  on  the  other  side  of 
ae  worM,  the  General  at  once  gets  to  work. 

men  Colonel  went  to  the  Minister  of  PobHc  BuiUinss 

to  take  the  Exhibition  BuiWing.  he  said  in  answer  to  thequw- 
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tion,  what  would  rent  be — "  Well  if  you  don't  have  any  of  these 

 panom  on  the  fdatlonn  it  wffi  he  £»  pet  (kqr,  but  if  yoa 

have  them  in  a  row,  look-ng  through  their  fiogcn  to  Me  wlio  die 
is  there,  it  will  be  £iz :  12*.  pt:i  day." 

At  five  I  went  on  with  to  Gkyvwoment  House.  Hb 

Excellency  received  me  kindly,     ktedtaMS  go«  with  that  class, 

and  I  had  a  few  words  with  Lady  ,  bat  I  was  disappointed 

as  to  any  heart  intercotuse.  I  coold  not  understand  why  they  * 
had  fmssed  me  to  go  there  for  the  night,  and  I  was  sorry,  almost 
as  soon  .t;  I  got  therr  that  I  had  exchanged  the  intelligent, 
intellectual,  genial  atmosphere  of  the  Cliief  Justice's  residence 
for  the  cold,  stony  chne  of  Govemamit  House.  We  went  to 
the  meeting.  My  throat  and  chest  seemed  to  make  talking  to 
the  great  crowd  impossible  fur  any  length  of  time.  However, 
I  was  in  frar  Adsag  wl»t  coold  be  doot. 

There  was  a  beautiful  'ience,  the  Chic'  Justice  was  all 
urbanity  and  Iteartiness,  a  .  :t  we  went — the  Governor  was 
in  the  chair  aad  made  a  neat.  Mttle  speedi — ^ra^er  cdd.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  regretting  a  previous  engagement, 
but  praising  our  social  w<»ic  in  Uie  city,  befwe  the  Governor's 
speech.  My  torn  came  and  I  went  at  it.  From  ^  first  sen- 
tence I  found  we  could  be  heard,  and  I  ^ve  idiat  I  considered  a 
temperate  but  flashing  and  interesting  talk. 

I  turned  round  once  or  twice  to  look  at  the  Governor,  having 
a  feeling  that  he  was  not  right,  and  sure  enough  he  looked  the 
picture  of  mortification.  He  has  a  yellowish  complexion,  but 
he  was  absolutely  saffron  colour.  I  went  on,  however,  and  looked 
again  and  again,  but  not  onoe  the  whole  night  did  he  relax  or 
smile,  the  whole  hour  and  a  half  I  was  on  my  feet. 

Meanwhile  the  Judge,  who  had  seated  himself  before  me  with 
the  ladies,  yms  lan^^lmig  and  shaking  and  dappfaig  all  throog^ 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  the  Judge,  and  seconded  by 
the  Mayor,  who  told  us  that  he  had  only  come  in  for  a  few 
minutes,  having  another  engagement,  but  that  he  liad  been  so 
taken  up  with  the  speech  that  he  had  forgotten  his  appointment, 
and  begged  to  support  the  vote  of  thanks  with  all  his  heart 

The  pfoceeda^  termiaated  in  the  Mott  Meuiiy  manner. 
The  GovemcHT  walked  hoBoe.  I  rode  with  Lady  .   Over  the 

^  "  They  "  bare  evidurtly  r^an  to  tte  SsivatioB  Amy  »«itiuMitia  ia 

the  city. 
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•opper     talked  in  a  fciendly  way,  but  on  retiring  to  my  room 
the  Governor  accompanied  me,  and  to  my  surprise  instead  of 
handing  me  a  cheque  for  the  work,  which  I  thought  quite  pos- 
MWe.  turned  on  me  by  saying  that  he  regretted  having  taken  his 
sons  and  daughters  (girls  he  called  them— young  women  they 
are)  to  the  meeting  in  view  of  what  I  had  said  about  "  Lost 
women,  etc."  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  I  had  intimated 
that  every  body  who  was  not  doing  S.A.  work  were  Kving  frivolous 
lives,  and  went  on  with  a  rigmarole  about  what  was  being  done 
in  the  East  of  London.   How  his  daughtere  were  doing  work 
amongst  the  poor,  etc..  etc..  helping  George  Holland  and  the 
like.   This,  together  with  some  more  talk  of  the  same  kind  I 
must  say,  cut  me  up  a  litUe.   Because  I  had  been  very  careful'to 
guard  myself  by  starting  with  the  remark  that  I  came  there  in 
no  spmt  of  depreciation  of  other  work,  etc.,  and  as  to  offending 
good  taste  or  saying  what  young  girls  and  boys  could  not  hear 
mthont  being  in  any  way  damaged.  I  did  not  understand  how 
that  could  be,  as  aU  over  the  world  I  have  talked  on  these  themes 
and  never  had  a  breath  of  objection  in  this  direction. 

The  next  moming  he  tried  to  be  a  litUe  friendly,  but  I 
assure  you  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  Government  House 

notwithstanding  the  appaxtat  ^nnAUl^  <rf  Lajy  and  "  the 

gills." 

Was  it  not  strange  that  a  Brewer,  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
pubs  of  RatcUffe  Highway,  should  lecture  me  after  this  fashion  ? 
"  What  about  other  people's  daughters  ?  " 

Stayed  with  Judge  .  Comfortable  home  and  cared  for 

by  the  longest,  rapidest-tongued  lady  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  run 
up  gainst.  Her  like  I  could  only  hope  that  it  may  never  be  mv 
lot  to  listen  to  again. 

At  6  a  banquet  had  been  arranged  at  a  Ladies'  Coll^.  Fine 
pUe  of  buUdings.  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Church  and  partially 
supported  by  public  subscription.  I  supposed  I  was  simply 
gomg  to  meet  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  place  and  to 
have  a  word  and  introduction  and  friendly  talk  with  them.  To 
my  surprise  we  were  marshalled  into  a  large  apartment,  and  after 
about  loo  nabobs,  male  and  female,  had  matched  in  and  seated 
themselves  at  tables  beautifully  ornamented  and  heavily  lad^'n 
with  turkeys,  etc..  the  young  College  Lady  Students,  dressed  in 
the  highest  and,  I  think,  the  loudest  oqetume^caine  along  There 
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must  havf  '<,en  70  or  more — frizzed  and  coiled  and  admned  in 
the  most  approved  worldly  style. 

The  loud  talk  of  these  girls  rose  above  the  conversation  of 
the  elder  and  more  sober  portioo  of  the  gathering,  until  evm  the 
Principal  was  dismayed.  Perhaps  it  was  my  face  disturbed  his 
equanimity  a  little.  However,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  he  proposed 
that  I  should  speak  as  long  as  I  could  find  time  and  strength  for. 
But  I  said  I  could  not  speak  with  the  clatter  of  cups  and  plates 
going  forward.  He  suggested  that  the  company  would  finish  in 
quietness  if  I  started.  But  you  don't  catch  old  birds  with  chaff, 
and  I  simply  said,  and  that  pretty  bluntly,  that  I  should  not  get 
on  to  my  feet  till  the  eating  and  drinking  entirely  ended.  Where- 
upon he  called  them  to  order ;  which  meant,  cease  eating  and 
drinking.  Which  they  did  or  n«uiy  so,  and  entirdy  so  before 
I  had  spoken  a  dozen  words. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  meet  the  expectations  of  that  gather- 
ing and  deliver  my  soul  of  its  bordoi  at  the  moment.  However, 
I  did  the  latter.  I  said  a  few  words  on  the  S.A.  and  then  put  my 
University  question  to  the  young  people,  prefixed  by  the  z%mark : 
"  There,  that  is  what  I  have  d<me  with  my  life.  What  are  yon 
going  to  do  with  yours  ?  "  I  drove  that  in  with  all  my  might— 
an  awe  as  of  death  and  judgment  settled  on  the  trifling  young 
creatures,  and  we  adjootned  to  the  Opera  House  tta  a  Social 
Meeting.  We  woe  crowded  there  and  had  an  enthusiastic 
night. 

On  the  2ist  of  December,  1896,  William  Booth  drove 
over  to  Hawarden  Castle  from  Keighley  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr,  Herbert  Gladstone  met  him  at  the  entrance,  and 
in  the  drawing-room  Mrs,  Gladstone  and  Mrs.  Drew  received 
him  kindly  and  brought  an  old-fashioned  easy-chair  (whose 
manufacture  he  mourned  as  a  lost  art)  to  an  open  fire, 
and  bade  him  warm  himself.  Presently  Gladstone  came, 
welcomed  him  in  the  most  kind  and  friendly  manner,  and 
bore  him  off  to  the  library. 

William  Booth  had  often  widied  to  hear  Gladstone 
speak,  but  his  work  had  kept  him  away  from  "  the  big  nights 
at  the  House,"  Describing  the  effect  made  upon  him  by 
GUuktone,  the  General  said  afterwards  that  he  would  not 
have  recognized  him  frmn  his  photograph  if  they  had  been 
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face  to  face  in  a  railway  carriage.  "  The  features  in  the 
pubUc  prints  are,  as  a  rule,  larger,  and,  to  my  fancy,  seem 
to  have  a  hard  and  masterful  look  about  them,  a  look  which 
certainly  failed  to  show  itself  to  me  for  a  single  mommt  in 
the  original  that  afternoon."  He  thought  the  statesman's 
face  "  intelligent,  expressive,  quick,  and  commanding  in  a 
high  degree,  and  equally  sympathetic  and  kindly." 

Gladstone  having  flung  a  fresh  log  on  the  great  fire, 
the  two  leaders  sat  down  opposite  each  other. 

Gladstone  started  the  conversation  by  saying,  "  I  sup- 
pose in  addressing  you  as  General  I  use  the  title  to  which 
you  are  accustomed,  and  which  harmonizes  with  your  own 
feelings  ?  " 

William  Booth  said  that  that  name  defined  his  position 
properly.  He  spoke  of  the  usefuhiess  of  the  Salvation 
Army';  military  titles,  because  the  most  undisciplined  and 
ignorant  man  knew  that  when  he  joined  a  Corps,  the 
"  Captain  "  stood  for  authority,  and  was  some  cme  to  be 
obeyed. 

Gladstone  asked  how  the  Central  Authority  of  the  Army 
could  be  maintained,  extending  all  over  the  world,  while 
aUowing  that  free  and  energetic  local  action  so  necessary 
to  vigorous  growth  ? 

The  General  described  the  various  commands  from 
Territories  to  Corps,  but  Gladstone  asked  again  how  they 
maintained  the  Central  Authority  ? 

The  General  replied  that  he  chose  the  Territorial  Com- 
missioners, and  could  extend  or  diminish  their  five  years' 
term  of  office. 

Gladstone  asked  if  Officers  in  positions  of  authority  in 
other  lands  were  chiefly  sent  from  England  ?  The  General 
repUed  that  it  was  so  at  present,  but  that  it  was  a  first 
principle  with  the  Salvation  Army  that  each  people  must 
work  out  its  own  spiritual  regeneration,  "  that  Americans 
must  conduct  the  War  in  America,  that  Frenchmen  must 
evangelise  France,  that  Indians  must  mission  India,  and  the 
like." 

Gladstone  inquired  into  the  finances  of  the  Army,  and 
when  he  was  toM  its  probable  annual  revenue,  and  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  sum  was  made  up  by  the  vt^untary  cot- 
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tribtttions  of  the  poor,  he  exclaimed  several  times  that  it  was 
very  remarkable. 

The  conversation  turned  to  the  general  question  of  the 
state  and  prospects  of  Spiritual  religion,  and  Gladstone 
asked  ^William  Booth  yriacb  country  stood  most  f avomrably 
in  this  respect  ?   "^^^lliam  Booth  wrote : 

I  felt  it  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  I  said  so.  So  far 
as  Protestant  Churches  are  concerned,  I  thought  there  was  a  good 
work  in  progress  in  some  parts  of  Holland ;  otherwise  I  was  afraid 
that  Protestantism,  as  a  rule,  was  very  broad,  very  cold  and 
inactive,  and  so  far  as  practical  godliness  could  be  estimated, 
one  country  did  not  appear  to  me  to  have  much  preference  over 
another. 

"  Is  not  Romanism  making  progress  in  Holland  ?  "  "  Yes," 
I  said ;  "  there  are,  I  believe,  some  advances  in  that  direction." 
"  Had  we  experienced  any  con''ieiaUe  measm«  of  <^>po8ition 
from  the  Church  in  what  might  be  termed  Catholic  countries  ?  " 
I  replied  that  while  many  priests  watched  our  movements,  and 
set  a  careful  guard  on  those  of  their  peofde  who  might  be  in- 
fluenced by  us,  some  of  the  more  philanthropic  among  the  clergy 
had  manifested  much  interest  in  my  Social  Work,  and  in  some 
cases  have  expressed  their  warm  sympathy  with  me  in  other  vnys. 
And  I  could  hardly  say,  either  on  the  Continent  or  elsewhere, 
that  we  had  suffered  more  actual  opposition  from  the  Cathdic 
than  we  had  done  frcan  the  Protestant  Clergy. 

Gladstone  asked  if  the  Salvation  Army  had  any  measure 
of  success  among  Catholic  populations,  and  being  tdd  that 
it  had,  asked  :  "  But  what  beconm  of  those  Catholics  wbo 

come  to  the  penitent-form  ?  " 

I  repUed  that  while  some  became  Soldiers  in  our  ranks,  it 
was  quite  a  common  thing  for  others,  while  regularly  coming  to 
our  services,  to  continue,  at  the  same  time,  their  attendance  at 
their  own  Church,  and  to  assure  us,  with  evident  sincerity,  that 
they  were  striving  to  live  better  and  nobler  Uves. 

"They  come  to  your  penitent-fonn  and  then  go  to  con- 
fession ?  "   I  replied.  "  Yes." 

"  But  how  do  they  regard  you  ?  "  I  remarked  that  it  was 
not  unusual  for  the  man  thoughtful  and  devout  am<mgst  them 
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to  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  be  Catholics.   They  considered  us.  I 

Zffl  •♦'L^^'^  of  Assisi,  or 

perbaps  with  Madame  Guyon  and  the  mystic  class  of  religionists. 

JS^  ^''r ^  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  experimental 
aspect  of  religion  and  how  they  looked  on  every  man  as 
nght  or  wrong  with  God,  and.  if  he  were  not  sav4  said  in 
their  hearts  ^ow  «^the  accepted  time,  behold  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation."  The  Army,  he  said,  was  more  successful 
in  dealing  with  the  poor  and  ignorant  than  the  comfortable 
and  better  educated.  Gladstone  replied  that  the  illiterate 
and  unprejudiced  condition  of  the  poor  was  mentally  favour- 
able to  that  simple  obedience  to  the  truth  necMsary  to 
salvation.   He  spoke  of  the  wealth  and  habits  andtTstes 

?ir    T         ^"''"'^^^  °^  said  with  evident 

feehng.  looking  away  mto  the  distance.  "  There  is  nothing 
I  fear,  easier  of  acquisition  than  the  aspirations  and  the 

tte^mply  ""^^^  *  °PPO^t«  of 

"  I  d°  not  know."  General  Booth  says,  "  whether  it  was 
the  mention  of  rehgious  books  that  led  to  it,  but  Mr  Glad- 
stone remarked,  with  some  emphasis,  that  there  was  nothing 
that  surpnsed  him  more  than  the  objection  he  found  ruiS 

-ar^f *° 

While  I  cannot  understand,"  said  he.  "  how  any  man 
H  *i  t"^t^owledge  of  his  heart,  or  of  his  life,  o  of  the 
1  u  ""^  worships,  can  possibly  conceive  that 
anything  he  can  think,  or  feel,  or  say.  or  do.  can  be  deemed 
worthy  of  presentation  before  Him.  as  constituting  any 
mentonous  ground  on  which  to  claim  His  favour.  I  do  think 
that  instead  of  condemning  righteousness,  in  any  form 
Its  cultivation  should  be  encouraged,  and  iis  all-im^poS 
need  insisted  upon. 

«r  » tw°?^^  '^^'^  "       *  "^"^^      somewhat  apologetic 
xx7u       ^  arrangements  for  the  successorship  were  ? 
Wilham  Booth  explained  how  each  General  was  to 
nominate  his  successor,  giving  the  sealed  envelope  contain- 
l^a^eS^  there  was  a  Deed  to 
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Gladstone  was  deeply  interested.   "  It  was  a  peculiar 

position,  he  said,  that  we  had  taken  up.  Even  the  Pope, 
he  suggested,  was  elected  by  a  Conclave  of  Cardinals,  and 
he  thought  we  must  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  to 
find  an  example  of  a  system  of  personal  nomination  by  the 
person  occupying  the  post  of  authority  similar  to  the  one  I 
have  chosen." 

The  General  mentioned  a  scheme  for  providing  against  the 
danger  that  would  "  be  caused  by  a  General  passing  away 
who  had  neglected  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  or 
who,  for  some  calamitous  reason,  had  become  incapable 
for,  or  unworthy  of,  his  position,  and  for  selecting  a  new 
General,  in  an  assembly  of  all  the  Commissioners  throughout 
the  world."  The  Geroral  named  one  or  two  of  the  possi- 
bilities that  might  occur,  and  Gladstone  added,  "  Yes,  and 
the  possibility  of  heresy  would  come  under  that  category." 

The  General  spoke  ci  Cardinal  Manning. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  surprised  that  the  Cardinal  ahoiM 

make  the  observation  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  on  my 
work  to  which  I  had  referred,  nor  at  the  spiritual  tenor  of  his 
conversation  at  the  interview,  as,  from  his  own  obsorations,  he 
believed  that  Cardinal  Manning  had  attached  very  much  more 
importance  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  Uf e  than  doiii^  his  f omer  career. 

They  parted  with  great  friendliness.  ^^^lUair.  Booth 
was  very  much  impressed  by  Gladstone's  geniality,  by  his 
perfect  command  of  vnads,  and  by  his  earnestness.  "  He 
put  his  heart  into  my  business,  and  that  right  away,  going 
straight  to  the  very  vitals  of  the  subject  as  phase  after  phase 
of  it  passed  before  him.  .  .  ."  He  brought  away  the 
impression  that  "  among  the  many  things  carefully  con- 
sidered and  experimentally  known  to  W.  E.  Gladstone 
were  the  governing  influences  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  and  the 
saving  Grace  of  God." 

A  few  days  later  the  General  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone : 

HAWARDiiN,  Jan.  2,  1897. 
Dbak  General  Booth — I  thank  you  for  the  promise  con- 
tained in  your  kind  iwte  that  ymi  are  sending  me.  beside  the 
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books  you  refer  to.  a  note  you  have  ^ade  d  the  conveiaation 
between  us. 

You  are  quite  right  in  sa^nng  thaJ  it  was  not  part  of  my 
purpose  to  express  definite  opinions  upon  the  veiy  ranaricabte 
and  interesting  circumstances  which  you  were  good  enough  to 
toy  hefon  me.   Apart  from  the  formation  of  such  opinions.  I 
had  useful  lessons  to  learn  from  the  reception  of  8ii<^  a  coin- 
mumcation.   It  helps  me  to  look  out  upon  the  wide  world  and 
reject  ^th  reverence  upon  the  singular  diversity  of  the  instru- 
ments  which  are  m  operation  for  recovering  mankind,  according 
to  the  sense  of  those  who  use  them,  from  their  condition  of  sin 
and  misery ;  and  encourages  hearty  good-will  towards  all  that 
under  whatever  name,  is  done  with  a  genuine  purpose  to  promote 
the  work  of  God  m  the  world.   The  harvest  \rulyis  pl^teoos  • 
may  He  send  further  labourers  into  His  harvest. 

***••• 

Believe  me  to  remain,  with  an  good  wishes.  faitMoDy  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  OLD  AGE 
I897-Z9OO 

The  reader  will  see  from  the  writings  of  Wiffiam  Booth 

which  compose  the  present  chapter  that  he  was  still  eagerly 
pursuing  the  ideal  of  his  earliest  youth,  and  pursuing  that 
ideal  in  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  himself  whidi  was 
one  of  his  most  salient  characteristics. 

Dostoevsky  has  said  that  self-satisfaction  is  the  mark 
of  a  quite  peculiar  stupidity;  certainly  William  Booth, 
whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  was  not  stupid.  His 
honesty,  his  thirst  for  reality,  his  hatred  for  all  shams  and 
pretensions,  made  it  impossible  for  him  in  his  quest  both 
of  God  and  man,  ever  to  be  long  at  rest,  ever  for  a  moment 
to  be  really  satisfied  with  his  own  efforts.  If  he  constantly 
accused  the  world  of  indifference,  and  some  of  his  Officers 
of  lukewarmness,  quite  as  omstantly  he  upbraided  himself 
for  lack  of  faith  and  want  of  imderstanding.  "You  can 
only  keep  compauy  with  God,"  he  once  wrote,  "  by  running 
at  fuU  speed,"  forgetting  that  breathlessness  is  not  consonant 
*  with  peace  of  mind,  and  that  exhaustion  is  not  the  prize  for 
which  the  soul  of  humanity  strives.  The  Byronic  hero, 
we  are  told,  went  to  clasp  repose  in  a  frenzy ; 

All  crimson  and  aflame  wMi  passion,  he  groaned  for  evening  stUliMM. 

Of  the  religious  enthusiast  it  may  also  be  said  that  he 
pursues  the  peace  which  passes  understanding  as  if  Iw  was 
running  to  catch  a  train.  And  it  must  be  so ;  for,  unlike 
the  mystic,  he  seeks  that  peace  for  others,  and  those  others 
are  in  number  Uke  the  sands  on  the  shore. 

ai9 
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By  temperament,  of  course,  William  Booth  was  the 
last  man  m  the  world  to  value  equanimity  or  to  be  satisfied 
with  patience,  but  his  violent  quest  of  God-quest  of  a 
^  r^*"  mterfered,  who  provided,  who  relieved,  who 
rewarded-added  whirlwind  to  the  natural  storm  of  his 
of  Ws  heLr   *  Wttemess  to  the  natural  unrest 

He  writes  to  Bramwell  Booth  after  an  illness : 

.  I  have  been  seized  with  a  spirit  of  determination  this 
monimg  more  than  ever  to  go  forwards  regardless  of  the  opposi- 

w  ^^T^  ^'"^^  «°«8xi« 
Whole  lot.   If  any  considerable  number  of  Officers  and  Soldiers 

can  rise  up  to  this  spirit  of  self-abnegation  and  reckless  go- 

forwardism,  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  shall  yet  awdn 

a  blaze  that  will  light  up  not  only  this  world  but  the  univene 

You  will  guess  that  I  am  feeling  a  little  better  I 

^.J^^Z  tremendous  aggression  and  of  almost  un- 

defeatable  optimism  were  by  no  means  transitory,  nor  were 
they,  as  the  success  of  the  Salvation  Army  very  practicaJlv 
proves,  fruitless.  But  as  he  advanced  in  age.  rSi  £ 
these  sudden  accessions  of  tempestuous  en^  wr^^ 
hmes  sharp  and  swift.  His  diai£.  his  letters^^n  hi 
public  utterances  bear  witness  to  the  darkness  which  clouded 
h^^s  vision  and  the  burden  of  sorrbw  which  weighed  dmS 
his  soul  during  such  periods. 

In  his  letters  to  Bramwell  Booth  we  read : 

I  suffer  about  many  things  that  I  do  not  tell  you  about,  nor 

me'S  nS"-  (S"'  ''^''J  "^'^  ^^'^  heavyTurdens  uZ 
me  just  now.   God  is  very  good  to  me.  and  although  I  have  very 

H^t  ^  h»ve  to  do  my 

c^t  work  largdy  lying  on  my  bed.  He  does  come  to  me  ^d 
comfort  me.  And  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel,  as  I  think  I  do  to 
some  extent,  that  it  is  a  g«at  joy  to  be  allowed,  not  oZ  o 

^Till  '"^'^  '"'"^^^^g      His  sake.   I  th4l 

taow  better  now  than  ever  what  Paul  meant  when  he  tXd 

to  endu.^*       °'  "  ^      ^  he  hal 

I  am  very  tired-but  must  on-on-on-I  camiot  stand  stiO. 
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I  have  worked  to-day  and  lain  dovra  when  I  could  sit  no  longer, 
and  then  got  up  and  gone  on  again.  A  "  fire  "  is  in  my  bones, 
and  though  at  times  I  fed  as  though  I  should  die  of  a  brokoi 
heart,  I  revive  and  go  on  again.  But  I  feel  often  as  if  I  was 
approaching  an  md—here ! 

Very  characteristic  is  a  reference  to  one  of  his  other 
sons : 

Why  doesn't  he  settle  down  and  get  tome  rest  ?   What  a 

worrying  thing  "  Booth  blood  "  is. 

That  this  Booth  blood  was  active  and  restless  enough 
in  his  own  veins,  we  find  plenty  of  evidence  in  his  letters  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff  throughout  the  present  period.  He 
manifests  the  keenest  interest  in  all  the  concerns  of  the 
Army,  even  troubling  his  mind  about  such  matters  as  the 
journalistic  style  of  his  Officers : 

I  hope  you  will  translate  this  Canadian  cable  into  decent 
Christian  English.  I  do  hate  this  "  Cock-a-hoop  "  style.  Where 
if  the  humility  and  lowliness  of  religion  gone  to  ? 

Of  the  Colony  at  Hadleigh  he  writes  : 

God's  plan  in  farming,  in  my  opinion,  was  "  five  acres  and  a 
cow,"  and  iriieiieva  you  ^part  from  that  ym  have  to  pay  tiie 
piper. 

But  another  letter,  describing  a  successful  meeting, 
shows  his  desire  to  keep  social  betterment  in  a  second  place  : 

We  were  packed  last  night  at  the  Social  Lecture  and  had  a 
pretty  good  time,  although  I  must  say  I  am  heartily  tired  of 
Sodoi  Schones  in  places  where  I  can  get  a  crowd  and  get  souls 

saved. 

Sometimes  an  account  of  his  crowded  and  enthusiastic 
meetings  is  made  the  (^portunity  for  a  dig  at  his  Officers : 

We  had  a  fearful  struggle  last  nig^t  owing  to  the  heat,  tmt 

we  got  thirteen  out,  which  on  the  top  of  a  Salvation  Army  and 
Social  address  was  not  so  bad ;  if  we  could  have  had  people  there 
who  could  have  woriced  the  thing,  and  had  room,  we  should  have 
got  forty.  It  is  the  Officers.  I  felt  last  night  that  if  I  was  the 
Lord  I  would  send  them  all  to  Hell  for  a  littU  bit.   1  was  so  vexed 
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with  the  cold-blooded  way  in  which  they  dealt  with  the  oppor- 
tunity. '^'^ 

When  he  hears  a  good  story  that  might  be  useful  for 
campaignmg,  he  finds  time  to  send  it  to  his  Chief  of  Staff 
in  London : 

I  heard  two  good  stories  yesterday.  One  was  suggested  by 
an  iUustration  I  had  been  giving  in  the  Conndl,  on  the  foUy  of 
using  high-falutin  language  in  prayers. 

A  young  minister,  fuU  of  big  mpty  phrases  and  anxious  to 
ttiowh^^  off  to  the  simple  people  in  a  Yorkshire  town,  com- 
menced on  a  certain  occasion  his  prayer  something  as  follows : 
"  O  Thou  Great  Omnipotent  Being,"  and  then  stuck  hat  He 
started  again,  "  O  Thou  Great  Omniscient  God,"  and  again  had 
to  pause.  He  made  another  effort.  "  O  Thou  Great  Eternal 
Spint."  and  hesitated,  starting  off  once  more.  "  O  Thou  Gieat— 
what  shall  we  call  Thee  ?  " 

An  old  woman  in  the  audience  could  stand  it  no  longer  and 
jumpmg  up.  she  called  out  to  the  bewildered  preacher,  "  Call  him 
Fayther.  lad— call  him  Fayther." 

Something  of  the  work  wMch  the  General  undertook 
may  be  gathered  from  the  foUowing  account  of  a  campaign 
m  Scotland,  written  by  one  of  his  secretaries : 

The  General  rose  at  7.20,  having  only  had  a  fair  night,  and 
consequentiy  very  tired  indeed.  Breakfast  at  7.40.  departed  for 
Glasgow  at  8.5.  travelling  8.30  train. 

...  The  General  .  .  .  wrote  the  Chief  of  Staff  advising  a 
system  of  training  of  Probationary  Officers  m  Scotiand.  and  for 
Scotland  a  ^on  of  rigid  inspection,  the  insistence  upon  Visita- 
tion, Open-air  preaching,  Circles.  Hawking,  etc. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  taken  up  in  proparation 
for  the  Officers'  meetings  in  Glasgow. 

.  .  .  Proceeded  directly  to  the  Masonic  HaU,  whoe  the 

General  met  the  Officers  of  Scotkud.  The  General's  tonic  was 
"  My  model  Officer." 

Drove  to  the  HaU  lor  afternoon  meeting,  and,  following  up 
his  morning  talk,  the  General  spoke  upon  "  The  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  m  co-operation  with  men  and  women  in  the  work  of 
soul-saving.  ..." 

The  City  HaU  was  crowded  at  7.30.  Good  recep  jon.  The 
General  promised  in  his  opening  remarks  that  he  woiud  have 
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■ometfaiiig  to  lay  upon  the  present  ooadition  of  the  Social  Scheme 
which  greatly  pleased  the  crowd.  ' 

"  Who  is  on  the  Lord',  aide  ?"  was  the  General'i  topic 
Wntuig  to  the  Chief  about  this  meeting  the  General  said  "  We 
had  a  very  good  meeting  last  night— a  time  of  great  powe^ 
Somehow  or  other,  independently  ol  all  I  had  to  say.  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  seemed  to  come  down  upon  us,  and  I  was  able  to  talk 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  the  result  was  a  great  awakening 
m  many  niinda."  There  were  43  for  Salvation  and  17  for  the 
Blessing.  ...  ' 

The  General  dispatched  to  London  Indian  ^Tuinitationi 
etc.  by  the  night  train.  "«www» 

In  his  own  diary  the  General  writes  on  one  of  the  days 
of  this  campaign : 

B^utiful  moming.  Charming  for  a  walk,  but  cannot  afford 
the  toe.  I  did  promise  myself  half-an-hour  yesterday,  but  couM 
not  feel  free  for  it 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  Scotland  he  stayed  at  the  house 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  whose  son,  a  singularly  able  man 
has  since  become  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow.  The  General 
was  very  anxious  to  enlist  this  son  in  the  Army,  and  mtde 
repeated  efforts  to  get  him  to  join.  At  last  he  said,  with  a 
humorotis  twinkle  in  his  eye,  digging  the  obdurate  Scot  in 
the  nbs :  "  Look  here,  you  join  ns  and  I'll  make  you  a 
Colonel !  j  » 

It  was  on  this  same  occasion  that  he  lost  his  wife's 
wedding-rmg.  which  he  always  wore  on  a  finger  of  his  left 
hand.  A  daughter  of  thr  house  eventually  found  this 
preaous  nng  and  restored  it  to  him.  "  The  General  " 
she  said  "rushed  at  me,  covered  my  hand  with  kisses, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  told  me  that  he  had  rather 
lose  my  thing  else  in  the  world  than  this  ring  of  his  dear 
wife  s. 

From  Scotland  the  party  journeyed  to  Indand,  and  the 
Secretary,  after  telling  of  the  arrival  at  Belfast  on  the 
previous  day.  when  the  General  gave  "  an  address  to  800 
.Soldiers  at  seven  o'clock,  when  76  came  out  to  the  mercv- 

seat,"  proceeds  as  follows  : 

The  General  rose  this  moming  at  7.30  and  had  bieak&st  with 
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Mr.  Morrow,  and  afttr  pnytn  spent  tiie  tine  in  his  bedraooi  tiB 

10.30  in  close  preparation  foi  the  coming  m.  tings  in  the  ''Ister 
iiail.  At  that  hour  the  carnage  called,  and  at  11  the  General 
WM  facing  the  first  pabBc  atKfience  of  the  viiit. 

The  Ulster  Hall  is  i  long  building  with  a  lari'e  gallery  round 
three  of  its  sides  and  a  great  platfonn.  On  special  occa^ons  it 
would  seat.  I  shoald  think,  about  2,000  f  TMs  morning. 
1.  jW(  lt,  only  about  i,5(X)  were  presi  •  1  iit  v  were  :in  apprecia- 
tivc  lur,  and  listened  very  well,  although  the  Gent :  jd  seemed  noi 
to  get  away  £rom  the  stiffness  ;  at  least  he  said  so  He  tunied 
ovei  \  r  poorly  yesterday  and  is  not  t  better,  so  that  accounts 
for  leelings  r-i  the  m  itter.  Perfi  i  ■  it  will  be  differ  nt  ir;  the 
afternoon.  His  topic  was  "  If  we  s.  that  we  have  no  si  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  i  jt  in  u  , "  aiiJ  every  word 
went  into  i\n-  hear*  - 1  the  people,  an  1  at  the  end  of  the  momin.; 
18  souls  came  to  the  tront  and  sought  for  Salvation  or  Sanctificc 
tion,  which,  ca^wieriBf  tfw  ice  was  hardly  broken,  was  in  the 
estimation  <  '    -  all  vt  v  good 

Dinner  was  partaken  ai  the  Voung  Women's  Christian 
AsaodatiaB.  The  S^ierinteadeat  did  all  die  could  to  mak*  the 
General  comfortable.  Ther"  are,  however,  a.Y  ut  tw  .ty  \  ng 
ladies  living  in  the  hou''<  .  .i  1  so  with  all  tueir  efiorts  it  was 
impossible  to  ke^p  the  place  quic,  therefore  the  Generis 
was  very  much  bn  ken  into  snd  he  was  not  in  a  v.  troo<^'  i'  ■ 
for  the  afternoon's  meeting.  The  congregation  was  »  wgt 
and  more  entbasia::tic,  and  the  General  on  "  "Hie  'lackslid^  -  in 
heart  shall  be  filled  wah  his  own  waj.";  "  took  e  ^ry  oi>^  by 
storm.  He  spoke  with  much  more  free  '^m  th^  e^  en  dss 
morning,  and  kept  it  up. 

Sunday  afternoons  1.1  Belfast  so  far  as        ig    f  le-^cnp- 
tion  are  concerned  are  always  diffic  :h  affai  mc 
was  no  exception.    Although  the  General  ^^  aiu 

power,  and  although  tt^re  was  a  spirit  >i  aniao  irmErin^ 
for  sometti  ng  to  be  ne  pervading  th'  iiieeting, 
did  Colonel  Lawley  coouneMe  the  first  c:  irus  than  t  jn- 
gregatioB  rose  em  mam$  »ni  left  the  Hall  Ooly  thre  sdi- 
tary  cases  came  to  Jaw.  Thie  General's  .anointment  was 
intense. 

He  had  tea  at  the  \  W.C.A.*  but  by  himself,  and  turning  very 
poofty  after  the  meet^  dib  ittmofm  he  gst  away  to  iy3  room 
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""T^  he  was  too  much  in  earnest  for  the 

*^  ""^  he  spent  the  time  till 

^^co««,«c««,t  of  the  meeting      close  Reparation  and 

in  .l_,^  '^'^l'^^-'»^tP«««'nted«  picture.  It  was  crammed 
1^  I»rt.  and  hundreds  were  hammering  at  the  doors  long 
aJ  er  th.  or  niencement  of  the  meeting  in  ventkm  at  being 
^  out  In^,  the  air  wa.  stuffy  and  .lose,  and  more^haS 
the  rtc  ^a.  out  of  consideration  for  those  whom 

b^ould  .  e  iron  ^Jie  platform  were  uOming  bom  tMinuJ!,Z 
mli^7  wbBeoradoortheretobaopenedtoletin. 

the^  Jr"""'  '  "^^^  came  and  took 

rnon  ai     v.  fo,,    ing  topics  it  told  on  the  people 

^  the^.  incedeveoroneoftheStv 
^    ^  pcmer  widi  iHiich     went  Into  the  h«irts  of  the 
-e  present.   59  cases  came  out  to  the  pemtent- 
lonn    »u  sotne  of  them  very  remarkable  ones. 

mating  over,  tte  Geaeial.  accompanied  by  Mr.  Morrow 

uring  this  campaign  he  cries  out  in  h,    ^ :    Soub  I 

of  Dumiee  he  hammers  m  the  obje  .  mission, 

^jc    cf  his  hfe's  calling,  the  convert  erybody 
.tjai  and  Pagan,  to  the  practical  work  01      evince  :' 

J.^  ""c^^°'***^°""^*°*'***yo"  anything.    How  can  I 
^«en  a  Scotchman  knows  everything  P-^CeiytLg  thatTvi' 
appened.or.sgomgtohappe„,  No.^«.Sdledin theol^ 
and  fed  on  rehgion.   But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do  .  I  can 
you  to  ni»keprachcal  use  of  what  is  in  your  heads  and  your  he^ 
Real,  practical  reh^on  I  to  ^  3«.  into  the  ways  of  the  Sano^' 
ho  went  about  dojng  t«»d-that  is  why  I  mi  hew; 

In  this  same  year  (1897)  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Continent 
His  journal  contains  incidents  of  the  foUowing  chaste?" 

h.i^^'Z  than  a  tall,  owerful 

VOL.  II  ^'^^  *  notonous 
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dnmkard.  qoarrdsome  in  his  cups,  and  being  a  powerful  fdlow. 

he  was  not  very  easy  to  deal  with  when  he  got  into  a  row.  Conift' 
quently  be  gave  the  police  no  end  of  trouble. 

In  talking  over  my  coming  visit,  the  Inspector  said  to  me 
of  our  Sergeants,  "  Now  if  you  can  get  that  feUow  saved,  you 
will  do  the  town  a  good  turn,  and  we  will  stand  Mty  kroner  for 
the  job."  "  Done,"  said,  or  thought,  the  Sergeant.  The  man 
promised  to  come  to  the  meetings,  kept  bis  word,  came  sober  and 
professed  Salvation.  I  hope  the  fifty  kroner  will  be  honourably 
paid.  It  has  been  well  earned,  and  the  work  is  cheap  at  the 
money  I 

And  to  The  War  Cry  he  sends  the  following  story : 

I  left  Berlin  with  reluctance.  But  there  was  no  alternative. 
I  was  expected  at  Copenhagen,  and  go  to  Copenhagen  I  must. 
Almost  the  last  thing  I  looked  upon  in  my  Quarters  on  that 
Saturday  morning  was  a  really  beautiful  basket  oi  flowers  sent 
in  the  night  before,  bearing  the  inscription : 

"  The  Baroness  Stefrfumie  von  presrats  her  comfdimaits 

to  General  Booth,  with  the  love  of  her  aged  mother — eighty-four 
—who  was  converted  last  Monday  night,  and  trusts  that  he  will 
continue  to  have  good  health  and  win  many  sonb  for  Christ's 
Kingdom,  and  speedily  return." 

Although  not  without  a  natural  love  for  flowers,  I  have  no 
time  to  regale  myself  witii  their  beauties  in  tiiis  w(»ld :  I  shall 
probably  have  that  leisure  in  the  next  But  those  flowers,  I 
must  confess,  charmed  me,  because  telling  me  of  this  dear,  aged 
soul  entering  into  the  rest  ci  faith  idien  so  very  near  eternity. 
May  God  Inep  her  faithful  to  the  kst ! 

During  the  autumn  of  this  same  year  he  sat  for  his 
portrait  to  Professor  Herkomer,  making  up  for  the  enforced 
idleness  of  this  unusual  situation  by  his  usual  attempt  to 
get  at  the  souls  of  every  one  who  crosMd  his  path : 

I  have  been  three  times  to  Professor  Herkomer ;  he  is  an 
interesting  man  so  far  as  his  talking  goes,  however  his  pa'nting 
may  turn  out.  I  hope  to  get  at  him  some  way  or  other.  God 
must  help  me.  He  is  full  of  worldly  ambition,  and  yet  I  should 
think  with  a  beautiful  nature.  Oh  what  might  he  not  do  i(x 
God  and  mankind  if  his  magnificent  gentna  was  sanctified.  God 
will  help  me  to  say  somethiof  that  idil  bt  of  service. 
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Later  the  Secretary  writes  • 

very  friendly,  but  as  dissatisfied  as  ev^        to 'pS^^^ 

a  S^t*tSll^'  l"''^  or  else  the  pcture  Win  prove 

Rh^*'^^  in  the  foUowing  year  William  Booth  took  CecU 
Rhodes  and  Lord  Loch  to  see  the  Farm  Colony  at  HadleS 
ms  was  m  May  1898.   It  seems  that  WiUiL  Bo^S^as 

the^Tu^^^i.™^^^^^ 

tensu,n  b^reasonaWe^n^^^n^lLtT^  d^^oSy^^r^: 
way  to  the  Farm  Colony  they  talked  of  socwS^ption 
^rk'SST&l'  the  inspection  of  th^A™"' 

The  Secretary  says  of  these  notable  visitors-  "Ro*i. 
were  deeply  interested,  immensely  impr^       nn  r**? 
^rprised  by  what  they  saw.  Mr/lS^^/.?^^^^^  ' 
Wal  Booth  was  thinking  of  other  things.  ^Sl^lo, 
back  to  London  in  the  railway  carriage  he^thkhT!? 

to  speak  to  you  about  yourself.   You're  a  mw  with^ 

- "  n^-ui  as  I  ;ouid:S;h'^'??i)o';^^^^^^^^ 

kneeled  down  together  iTS  Xy^e  a^l" 

Salvationist  prayed  that  God  would^STdir^^^ 

save  the  soul  of  the  South  African  ColoSSs  m^'tw 

ro^  f,o^  their  knees.  Rhode,  took  tie  h^d  !?^Wi£ 

Booth,  and  said  to  him,  "I  hope  voB  wai^X^T^ 
pray  for  me."  ^        conihwie  to 
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In  the  month  foUowing.  \^^Uiain  Booth  was  on  the 
Continent,  and  his  diary  contains,  for  the  most  part,  nothing 

but  jottings  and  ideas.   For  example  : 

.  .  .  The  speed  of  the  train  from  Helsingfors  to  Christiania 
was  such  as  to  enable  me  to  get  through  a  fair  amount  of  work. 
I  wonder  how  it  is  that  so  many  people  seem  to  have  no  better 
occupation  whilst  travelling  than  to  loll  about  and  sleep  or  do 
nothing. 

The  curiosity  evinced  at  seeing  us  at  work. 
The  remari:s  made  to  my  A.D.C.  when  I  left  the  carriage. 
Bradlaugh  and  the  General  at  the  station  in  England.^ 
Infant  it.  season  and  oat. 

We  find  in  the  journal  such  entries  as  this,  showing  how 
his  mind  was  centred  on  salvation : 

"  Ah,"  said  a  young  man  to  Commissioner  Booth-Hellberg  in 
the  morning  meeting,  "  I  have  been  a  bad  fellow.  I  have  been 
saved  before  several  times,  and  I  go  mit  there  no  one  would 
believe  me.  I  can't  keep  it.  I  am  as  weak  as  a  rag.  It  is  no 
use.  I  won't  come."  The  Commissioner  dealt  faithfully  with 
him.  but  yirhen  the  meeting  closed  he  sorrowfully  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  walked  oat  ol  the  bialding. 


»  The  foUowiag  statement  made  by  a  Salvationist  of  education  and 
gentle  tnith,  explains  this  jotting  in  the  General's  diary : 

"My  conversion  was  brought  abont  by  the  contrast  presented  to  me 
between  the  General  and  Bradlau^,  both  seated  in  the  same  train  (thir- 
teen years  ago),  but  the  one  comforUUy  settled  down  reading  a  Daily 
Te/tgrapk  and  the  General,  having  a  careworn  Imdi,  scrutinizing  every- 
thing pasring  up  and  down,  as  if  tbey  one  and  all  (iacKiding  myself)  wei« 
objects  of  interest  to  him  and  he  was  wanting  to  do  them  good.  I  was 
brought  up  in  ar.  agnostic  home,  and  Bradlaugh  early  became  one  of  my 
heroes.  I  had  read  his  Life  with  great  interest  and  admiration,  jtnt  before 
coming  across  him  in  this  way.  I  had  also  just  previously  got  to  k  vW 
my  first  Salvationist,  which  helped  forward  the  circumstances  which  I 
am  narrating.  As  I  looked  at  Bradlaugh,  somehow  my  hero-worship 
received  a  shock.  He  looked  altogether  too  comfortable  and  self-centred, 
I  fancied,  to  fit  in  with  my  pre-conception.  Then  I  walked  along  and  my 
guide  showed  me  the  General  in  another  carriage.  It  was  the  first  tiam  I 
had  seen  him.  Somehow  the  absence  of  the  paper,  and  instead,  tiK' 
interest  in  the  ordinary  people  around  him  (there  did  not  seem  to  be  aay 
Salvationists  there)  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  my  heart,  helptd, 
of  course,  by  the  General's  whole  face  ?nd  figure.  My  heart  (I  was 
seventeen)  seemed  to  go  out  to  a  new  hero,  and  as  I  went  home  that  day 
I  prayed,  for  the  first  time  for  nine  years,  and  stnuwied  on  from 
OMMBMtimtilltstMvvdwa^tatw.'^ 
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I  don't  know  what  his  feelings  were,  but  I  am  certain  that  the 
Spint  of  God  took  powerful  hold  of  him.  for  he  came  to  the 
afternoon  meeting,  and  when  Colonel  Lawley  blew  his  whistle, 
and  shouted  out  with  all  his  might,  "  Here  comes  No.  5  "  Com- 
im^oner  Booth-HcDbeig  leant  over  to  me.  and  joyfully  said. 

This  IS  the  man  I  was  dealing  with  all  through  the  Prayer 
Meeting  this  morning." 

As  soon  as  I  had  done,  the  Fishers,  who  were  scattered  aU 
through  tlic  meeting,  started  to  talk  first  to  the  person  who  was 
next  to  them,  and  then  to  move  about  tackling  people  who.  they 
thought,  v.- 'e  convicted.  ' 

"  I  am  not  saved  yet."  said  a  giri  in  white  as  she  was  being 
dealt  with  in  the  Registration  Room.  Down  they  aU  went  and 
spent  some  more  time  with  her  till  she  was  through. 

This  often  happened. 

Later  in  this  same  year  WiUiam  Booth  writes  from 
Amsterdam  to  his  Chief  of  the  Staff : 

I  don't  think  we  ought  to  fret  ourselves  about  evil  doers— 
or  about  Officers  and  others  who  don't  do  quite  as  weU  as  we 
think  th<^  ou^t  to  do. 

I  wish  I  was  stronger !  I  don't  think  any  of  you  have  any 
idea  of  the  amount  of  weakness  and  weariness,  if  not  positive 
^*nes8,  through  which  I  *«wtoy?jA/m>'«;«y!  You  see  me  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  kom  or  on  the  spur  of  the  excitement  caused 
by  your  intercoune— and  are  apt  to  infer  wrongly  as  to  my 
general  ccmdititm.   My  life  is  »<w  a  hard  fight. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  letters  of  this  period  from 
Bramwell  Booth  to  Jiis  father  show  us  something  of  the 
reIatiO!is  which  existed  both  between  father  and  son  and 
General  and  Chief  of  the  Staff,  As  we  have  already  recorded 
BramweU  Booth  was  one  of  the  few  Officers  who  would  stand 
up  to  the  General,  and  not  only  stand  up  to  this  fiery  spirit 
but  occasionally  even  reproach  him  for  want  of  apprecia- 
tion r  The  repentance  of  William  Booth  on  these  occasions 
was  swift  and  absolute. 

Here  is  an  admirable  example  of  reproof  : 

...  I  really  don't  quite  understand  your  letter.  I  thought 
I  WM  wwking  a  system— and  sometimes  indeed  creating  one— 
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io  a  very  large  extent.  How  eUe  is  it  aupp^td  we  do  work  the  thing  ? 
Here  I  am  with  300  men  directing  the  movements  of  10.000 
^fcas ;  we  are  passing  through  our  hands  .£7.000  a  week ; 
b«iiM  the  trade— doing  Relic^oii-flumey—sodal— forming-^ 
Rescue— Building— Newspapers— clothing,  tea— buying  and  seU- 
ing  almost  everything,  from  shiploads  of  timber  to  the  contents 
of  the  ashpits— making  in  one  way  or  another  most  things  from 
baby  linen  to  bicycles-law— banking— Continental  campaigns— 
JubUaes— Self-Denials  and  Salvaiion~hov/  could  it  be  done  as  it 
is  ImBtfy  witiioat  friction  and  shindys.  at  any  rate,  so  far  as 
Larion  is  concerned,  if  there  was  not  both  ^stem  and  authority 
and  confidence  ?  ReaUy.  I  know  you  are  a  man  with  a  "  hungry 
Imxt "  to  mate  things  better  than  they  are,  but  I  don't  quite 
M^-Oa^m gmi  vwy  nmch  by  not  seeing  what  is  done  1 

And  here  is  a  letter  where  reproof  is  mingled  with  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  smoothing  down : 

.  •  •  •  ^  rec'd  .  .  .  your  letter  of  the  13/14  March,  con- 
demmng  me  for  suspending  your  New  Zealand  campaign.  But, 
my  6eu  Geaaal,  you  surdy  couM  not  imagine  that  I  could  be  a 
party  to  such  an  effort  when  you  were  in  that  state,  or  that  I 
shd.  allow  you  to  have  either  the  extra  thought  and  worry  of 
having  to  decide  what  you  wonW  do.  Herbert  cabled  me  your 
condition,  adding  the  code  word  which  meant  that  they  couki  not 
control  your  movements,  and  that  I  must  bring  pressure  to  bear 
vpoa  you !  I  was  aghast.  You  in  dysentery  fever,  with  high 
temperature,  confined  to  bed,  the  possibiUty  of  heart  trouUe 
wh.  I  knew  weU  enough  to  be  in  the  background,  and  this  abt. 
FM«me  being  put  on  you  lest  you  should  attempt  meetings  I 
I  felt,  for  once,  that  it  was  not  the  moment  to  ask  you  what  to 
dolndeed,  I  stiU  feel  that  it  would  have  been  absurd,  if  not 
hi^aom,  and  unkind  into  the  bargain,  to  consult  you  with  your 
everhsUiig  willingness  to  attempt  a]I  and  sundry,  to  place  you 
in  the  position  of  deciding.  .  , 

Then  Hertiert's  wire  seemed  to  me  to  show  that  he  needed  a 
little  stiffening.  I  cabled  therefore  definhely.  "  The  matter  is 
in  your  hands."  and  instructed  him  to  drop  the  New  Zealand 
campaign  without  consulting  you,  and  to  run  no  risks.  Your 
life  was  at  stake.  What  a  pair  of  fools  we  shd.  have  been— 
I  itpmw%   Li>  kmm  hesitated  abt  a  few  mntinn  over  aioinst 
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letting  you  risk  eveiything.  I  knew  that  the  only  rational  way 
to  rcUeveyouwa8t0  8aythattlietWiig»«ti«M.  Immediately 
I  found  you  were  round  the  comer  30  wonderfully,  I  wired :  "  Can 
the  New  Zealand  campaign  go  on  omitting  Tasmania  ?  "  I  am 
not  surprised  that  N.  was  anxkw*— we  an  were  I  Ifwehadgone 
harassing  you  about  yr.  movements  when  .  ^  je  in  that 
condition  and  anything  had  gone  wrong,  neith  w  /  would 
ever  have  been  forgiven !  You  can  see  the  cab.  ,  when  you 
arrive.  Thank  God  it  is  aU  past. 

The  habit  of  making  mere  jottings  in  his  diary  grew  upon 
him  at  this  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  foUowing  examples 

from  his  journal  for  1899  : 

.  .  .  The  monsoon  continued. 

The  disappointment  in  my  sea-goii«  qualities.  AU  but  helpless. 
When  you  cMi't,  you  cMi't  ...  How  much  better  to  say  so 

and  lie  off. 

Paul  says  they  lay^o  and  waited  lor  the  day  I  We  waited 

for  the  monsoon  to  blow  over. 

.  .  .  Aden.   The  mail.   The  night. 

Strife  of  tongues-^iow  these  Easterns  do  talk.  Com.  T 
says  it  is  because  they  don't  tmi.  What  spiendkl  oiaton  they 
would  make. 

The  night. 

The  passengers  who  lay  on  the  dedc  and  in  the  coal  dust 
.  .  .  Now  for  the  Red  Sea. 
Passed  Hdl  Gates  in  safety. 

Saw  the  spot  passed  in  the  outward  voyi^  in  the  ni^t 
where  the  Chin»^  went  on  the  Rocks,        the  Danc^  wtt  in 

full  swing. 

What  I  hear  of  the  cost  of  the  restontion  of  the  CAhm. 
The  cost  of  the  restormtkm  of  the  ship-wiecked  Officen  and 

Soldiers. 

Never  mind,  they  are  worth  it.  WWch  can't  be  sakl  of  the 

China. 

A  new  vessel. 

A  restored  backslklo-  sometimes  better— not  always— for  the 

experience. 

The  dreaded  Red  Sea. 


»  A  P.  *  O.  Liner. 
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Hot.   "  Hotty  hotty,"  China  woman  says. 

(We  have  a  CMna  woman  on  board,  an  Ayah  or  none.) 

The  thermometer  has  registered  90 — to-day  it  is  88.  Every 
body  pers{»ring  and  complaining,  playing  cards,  reading  novdi 
and  eating,  specially  eating. 

I  am  living  on  potatoes,  rice,  and  fruit.   Not  much  choic( 
of  the  latter.   But  plenty,  and  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast, 
am  expecting  an  extra  feed  for  dinner  of  macaroni  and  tomatoes 

.  .  .  The  Paris  wrecked — on  the  rocks  fatal  to  the  M.  Gtmi 
efforts  to  save  her.  So  many  steamers  tugged  at  her.  Tmia  o 
rocks  blasted.  Givm  np. 

Left  there  to  her  fate — melancholy  conclusion  to  her  career- 
to  wait  the  action  of  winds  and  waves  that  will  break  her  up. 

A  Salvage  Company  appears.   Tk«  umdUioiu. 

And  now  the  world  rings  with  the  tidings.  The  Paris  i' 
floating.  The  beautiful  steamer  is  saved,  towed  into  harbour 
and  with  damages  repaired  is  to  resume  her  career. 

Shall  I  tdl  you  what  my  mind  went  on  to  ?  I  suppose  it  i; 
"  the  ruling  passion  "  carries  me  on  to  the  one  track — the  fiddlinj 
for  ever  on  the  one  string — but,  anywi^,  I  could  not  help  m] 
thoughts  going  out  to  the  miseraUe  wraiki  that  strew  the  oceai 
of  Time — not  ships,  but  men  and  women. 

The  Paris  was  impaled  on  a  sharp  i»ojecting  piece  of  Rode— 
she  held  together,  bat  any  jrtcmn,  etc.  Bocks  on  it. 

Backslider. 

Tremendous  efforts  made  to  save  her. 
No  giving  np. 
Never  despair. 
Ingenuity  succeeded. 

And  yet  it  was  all  in  tiie  cwdinary  coarse  of  things. 
Tremi^dous  satisfactioa. 

More  mterest  than  in  the  building  of  a  new  steamer. 
Left  there,  she  was  a  constant  reproadi. 
Tremendous  profit  to  the  Saviours.   And  ^  steams  about 
one  of  the  best-known  ships  on  the  Ocean. 

There  are  one  or  two  characteristic  entries  in  the  diar^ 

for  1900 : 

...  as  soon  as  I  arrived  (in  Nottingham)  a  respectful  invita 
tion  was  handed  me  from  the  Theatrical  Company  perfonnini 


[aup. 


me.) 

I.  Every- 
Ing  novds 

ich  choice 
I  feast.  I 
tomatoes. 

M.  Great 
,   Tons  of 

T  career — 
lerop. 

;  Paris  in 
>  harbour, 

ppose  it  is 
lie  fiddling 
t  help  my 
the  ocean 

of  Rock— 


fltt  about, 
the  diary 


iul  invita- 
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at  the  Grand  Theacre.  I  had  already  seen  on  the  walls  the 
•nnouncement  that  a  Play  entiUed  "  The  Christian  "  ^.t  being 
run  at  tlie  theatre.  This  invitation  offered  me  a  Private  Box 
to  witness  the  Play,  as  an  inducement,  informing  me  that  at  a 
private  performance  of  the  Play  in  New  Yoric  a.ooo  Bliniaten  had 
been  present.  I  wonder  wlMtber  that  was  troth  or  felMhood.  I 
should  be  willing  to  believe  the  latter.  The  book  on  which  the 
Play  is  founded  is  a  caricature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  ought 
to  be  avoided  in  any  and  every  shape.  I  toldmy  Soldiers  that 
if  they  wanted  to  see  the  real  performance  of  the  Chiistiaa  it 
would  be  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  morrow  f 

Concerning  a  Sunday  of  thne  services  in  the  Albert 
Hall  at  Nottingham,  he  writes  : 

^  "Pon  to  criticize  my  performances  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  a  little  too  fierce.  Bat  bow  can  it  be 
■voided  ?  When  the  heart  is  hot  with  a  burning  resolution  to 
do  or  die.  feeling  that  the  great  possibiUty  of  the  hour  can  never 
come  again,  what  is  there  but  to  go  for  the  ledisation  of  your 
ami  with  all  your  might. 

He  kept  his  head  during  a  rather  pidnfnl  period  of  the 

Boer  War : 

Everybody  too  much  excited  about  the  relief  of  Mafeking. 

OhI  that  we  could  get  some  more  interest  fato  the  world  on  the 
subject  of  the  Salvation  War. 

Miriam  1  broke  in  upon  me  at  eight  this  mining  with  the 
news  that  Mafeking  is  relieved.  The  tidhigs  reached  London 
at  9.30  last  mght,  and  created  according  to  the  papers  the  wildest 
enthusiasm.  Within  five  minutes  it  is  said  that  thousands  of 
pecqile  collected  in  the  i»indpal  tiioroughfares  that  were  aU 
empty  five  minutes  before,  singing  and  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  with  "  God  save  the  King."  cheering  for  Baden-POwdL 
and  I  know  not  «^at  else. 

The  subject  that  really  occupied  his  mind  was  the 
work  of  making  bod  men  good,  and  good  mm  Christian ; 
In  the  Reg^traiion  Soom  they  t^  me  tte  scene  was  most 


»  One  of  BnmweU  Booth's  daaghters.  who  died  ia  1917. 
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touching.  One  man  said.  "  I've  got  a  rod  noM  now,  Iwt  I'm 
goinc  to  change  it  for  a  red  Jeney." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  and  at  the  threshold  d 

a  new  century,  he  writes  : 

So  the  Old  Year  goes  out,  or  rather  the  Century. 

Have  no  time  or  heart  to  philosoidiize  or  sentimentalize  on 
the  event.  Must  turn  my  attention  to  getting  some  truths — 
facts,  arguments,  ^)peals,  that  will  influence  the  thousands  I 
sbaB  have  to  talk  to  at  xo.30.   Oh  God,  what  can  I  say  ? 


eiu».  svni 
,  but  rm 


eshold  of 


italize  on 
truths — 
msaiula  I 


CHAPTER  XIX 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  PICTUXXSgVB  nXIOD 


X9OZ 


Seldom  without  friends,  rsnd  never  without  enemies,  William 
Booth  amved  with  the  new  century  not  only  on  the  frontier 
of  old  age  but  at  the  gateway  of  a  very  wide  popularity. 
We  may  describe  him  from  nov/  onwards  as  Uving  in  this 
world's  sunshine.  He  had  become  a  patriarch,  and  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  patriarchs.  His  romantic  figure 
was  known  to  nearly  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  His 
work  was  recognised  in  nearly  every  land  as  the  work  of 
one  honestly  inspired  by  love  for  humanity.  He  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  scorn.   He  became  a  hero  of  the  world. 

His  appeuvnoe  at  this  time  was  striking  to  the  point 
of  the  dramatic.  Tall  and  attenuated,  with  shghtly  stootiinir 
shouldMs^  the  fraU  body  of  the  man  would  have  seemed 
almost  feeble  but  for  the  vigour  and  distinction  of  the  strong 
head  His  hair,  which  was  snow-white,  grew  long  and  was 
brushed  carelessly,  standing  up  from  the  brow  and  falUng 
backward  to  the  neck  and  ears.  His  face  was  ahnost 
bloodless  m  its  paUor.  The  rather  small  eyes,  under  dark 
and  resUess  eyebrows,  had  the  brightness  of  beads.  The 
loww  part  of  his  face  was  covered  by  moustache  and  beard 
as  white  as  his  hair.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  a  figure  carved 
out  of  chalk.  In  repose,  he  was  like  a  tired  man  who  observes 
and  reflects  between  spells  of  nodding  sleep ;  but  in  action, 
with  his  thin  arm  raised  above  hb  haid.  his  eyes  blazing, 
and  his  powerful  voice  hurhng  out  his  thoughts,  he  was  liln 
aprophet.  For  myseH.  I  loved  the  man  most  in  repose, 
wien  bis  gentleaas  and  tenderness  and  even  sweetness  gave 
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t\S°S!!lL^'"*^,  u-  ^"^  ;  and  I  think 

^Lt^Tr  'P^"*  "  «      famous  phX 

graph  which  appears  as  the  frontispiece  of  our  b^k  a 

emblSltf  ttSy?'  ^'^^  «  « 

In  that  face  one  can  see  how  the  spirit  was  bowed  down 
tV^oU^ti^Z^T^''^^^'  '"'"""'^y-   There  is  noSS^ 

rnc*"'!i        "^^'^  "^"^  °'  considerabte  importance 

Instead  of  encountering  hordes  of  howUng  roughs  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  England,  he  found  iLsdtf  wdJomed 

the  heads  of  churches  as  well  as  by  the  multitude.  Some 

of  these  tours  resembled  a  royal  progress.   The  streets  of 

cities  were  hmig  with  flags,  bands  played  thdr  wScle 

aj^d,gnUanesmrol«o£.tategreet^ 

Mmense  multitudes  of  p^^ie  thronged  about  him  shouting 

c^nsutd  T  *  »»o^«>ver.  he  was  seriously 

consulted  by  statesmen  concerning  the  proUen 
aflfects  all  countries,  the  problem  of  pove^TTproZm 

^«ri.t.under»manyandvariousfS™sofgo^^ 

that  this  circumstance  alone  sho^  convtaoe  int^^.t 

an  the  countries  he  visited.  WiUiam  Booth  was  asked  bj 

th«nto  do  forthe  aUeviation  of  human  suffering  and  the 
removal  of  povwty.  He  had  become  an  authority  on  Z 
weakness  and  miseries  of  mortality  '"^^^V  oo 

h«JSr"*'^*'''^  wonderful  campaigns  he  remained  » 
h^bly  and  usefuUy  active  as  ever  with  his  pen.    A^c  " 

his    Children's  Catechism."  » 
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Very  eainett  about  Catechism,  which  he  considered  would 
be  of  unmeMe  value  to  the  Amy  in  the  ftiture-spent  mocfa 
tune  on  it.  *^ 

Then  such  a  reference  to  doctrinal  matters  as  that  which 
follows,  shows  how  watchful  the  General  was  of  the  Army's 
sfniittial  life : 

Conference  at  tea-table  .  .  .  about  the  Doctrinal  Qaettkm 
m  Norway.  General  said  that  the  time  had  now  come  when  the 
Army  must  take  a  definite  stand  in  Norway,  and  that  Officers  who 
had  difficulties  about  Doctrine  mmt  not  gtw  rTumniiiiii  t»  them 
pubUcly,  or  in  airy  way  that  woM        tiw       ef  othao. 

We  find,  too,  an  ""■'^  Tirhrtir  hk  "mml  nf  IHrn  Hii  j : 
Worked  all  the  morning  on  his  article  for  The  S\tnday  Simmd, 
which  he  considers  is  a  paper  differing  from  the  weekly  papers 
m  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  amuse  people  oa  the  way  to  HeU  on 
Sunday  uistead  of  cm  week-days. 

References  to  the  Boer  War  are  not  very  numerow  in 
his  diaries,  but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  the  General 
regarded  this  conffict  with  horror,  and  felt  in  particular  the 
enmity  which  it  aroused  against  England  m  akaoat  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  foUowing  entries  ocoir  in  the  Stegi 
tar/s  4iary,  which  records  a  visit  to  Berhn  : 

AaM  news  m  the  streets  with  regard  to  the  Transvaal  War 
Rumours  that  BuUer  is  murdered.  Weighs  very  hsa  iiMj  m  ^ 
dear  General's  mind.   Seems  very  distressed. 

Vwy  aack  pertwhed  with  news  of  disaster  to  British  Anns 
at  Ladysmith.  Says  it  is  going  to  be  an  awful  hmtmm.  nd 
grieves  over  the  pussiUe  ahooti^  etf  Sataitaiiets  hf  eM^  otta; 

He  is  mc^tiiied  by 

...  the  Continental  spirit  which  seems  to  0tut  oear  any  mmm 
^  M  e«B      eewemuig  British  disasters. 

It  was  not  OiUy  the  dreadfal  md  inhuman  hatreds 
roused  by  war  whidi  rfiHmiii  WW—  ■eoth.  The  moral 
earnestni.*.  which  it  occasions  always  seemed  to  him  a 

!r!y-"L^  i^^'g?^-  with  b^rildeiment  and 

fmm  a  bshob  Wmm  flMBlM      md  mfcring  in  its  own 
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midst  roused  by  war  to  an  almost  incredible  condition  of 
moral  energy  and  spiritual  enthusiasm.  Why.  he  asked 
^If.  would  not  people  give  to  the  war  agSnst  e^- 
wUch  is  the  root  cause  of  poverty  and  pain^mething  of 
this  same  energy  and  enthusiasm  ?  ^ 
During  the  Boer  War  he  visited  Paris,  where,  just  then 

stp^  r  -I' "  ^^^^^ 

the  IWu.  audiences,  kuncbed  out  in  the  same  fashion  and 
spoke , he  plai.  »«„d*«,  Gospd  UnO,  that  he  would^o 
m  a  Bnush  audience.   A  Bttle  apprehension  was  felt  at  tot  a. 

«,  '<»«k««<i«»»«I»dtowrftlb,(k.arstsoul,butatUstit 

came  and  we  finished  up  with  .8  at  U»  Ifacjlsart.  Si 


he  was  ab^rbed  in  liis  spiritual  work,  and  that 
popularity  had  power  to  deflect  this  main  direction^ 


We  were  startled  last  night  by  the  news  of  the  death  of 

«rl3r  years  has  been  in  the  Salvation  War.  He  was  a  loITi 
devoted  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  Ttaveliag  Sth  S  111^^' 
l^hout  Great  Britain^er  il^tlSSX^^^^^ 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Colonel  was  his  W^ar  Cry 
E>^Saturday  in  the  Restaurants-PubUc  Hol»Z 
P^Mfgl^?^^"  Air-everywhere.  he  was  to  be  se.. 

His  ttaadati«ita.  been  sudden.  Well  and  at  work  Sunday 
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—attacked  by  a  shivering  fit  on  Monday— and  in  Heaven  on 
Thunday  mondng. 

His  dear  wife  has  written  for  an  out-and-out  funeral,  and 
*°  understand  making  the  evwt 

a  Uosing  to  the  City  may  be  sent  down  for  that  purpose 

Had  special  Soldiers'  Meetmg  at  night  in  Temple  and  74  souls 
fadudmg  a  mui  who  threatened  to  knock  the  Commissioner  to 
piecM  if  he  did  not  let  him  m ;  but  he  didn't  do  that,  he  eot 
saved  instead.  '  ^ 

One  man.  who  had  traveUed  51  miles  on  his  bicycle  to  get 
saved,  came  out  to  the  penitent-form,  being  ahnost  the  last 

One  young  man  leapt  from  the  Gallery  t>ehind  to  the  plat- 
form,  and  hurt  himself,  in  order  to  be  saved. 

Quite  a  number  of  young  men  came  out  completely  drunk 
One  would  have  thought  they  would  not  have  known  what  they 
were  domg.  but  for  the  fact  that  they  were  at  the  meetioa  on 
the  foUowing  day  testifying  and  praising  God. 

The  Secretaiy  writes  elsewhere  : 

■  '^i^J°^  *°  penitent-form.  Had  been  attend- 
tog  wir  Hans  for  five  years.  FrequenUy  used  to  curse  the  name 
of  Chnst  aloud  and  disturb  the  meetings.  Pter^tkm  it)IIed 
down  har,  and  yet  she  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

In  the  evemng  the  meeting  was  much  more  hopeful  and 
ajcameout.  J«chael  Baxter  was  .gain  pwsart.  «,dw«  ^ 
much  impr^.   He  made  Commissioner  Howard  a  pronS 
^T'  ^  *  f^'^  *ho  confessed  to  having 

murdered  her  duld.   She  c««e  to  tte  Mercy-Seat  to  makel^ 

jace  with  God.  and  in  the  monring  is  to  go  to  the  Pdlk  a  ;S 

give  herself  up. 

fH  *  ''onderful  time.   The  power  of 

he  Holy  Ghost  clothed  the  General,  and  his  sermon.  "  nkyZ 
thou  Shalt  die,"  nveted  the  attention  of  all  to  the  need  of  iSr 
saved  at  once.  88  came  forward  to  the  penitent-form.  ^ 
The  first  to  come  this  afternoon  was  a  man  who  is  caBed  out 
iL^Lf°  ^11^'  ^  connection  with  the  war. 

aTH^TT?-  ^""^  May  God  keep  him, 

and  if  he  dies  take  him  to  Heaven. 

^ot|^e^»tf«tmginddent  was  a  Salvation  Soldier  walking 
6  miles  to  obtain  the  General  s  blessing  before  he  went  to  South 
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Africa.  He  too  has  been  called  out  to  go  and  fight.  The 
General  saw  him.  gave  him  hi*  bkaeing  and  Usaed  Um,  the 
Soldiers  standing  at  attention  all  the  time.  When  he  got  outside 
into  the  passage  he  cried  with  emotion.  In  the  evening  he  was 
on  the  phtfonn  weeping,  hn^dng,  and  dai^mig  his  hands  over 
the  sinners  coming  to  repentance. 

Later  we  heard  that  a  Band  Sergeant  who  was  playing  his 
inttnunent  in  the  meetingB  to-day  died  at  3  o'clock  the  next 
moniing. 

Then  we  get  William  Booth  himself : 

Some  yean  ago  I  was  preaching  at  Linkdpping  in  Sweden. 
The  night  was  warm  and  the  windows  were  wide  open.  Altho' 
everything  was  very  quiet  the  power  of  God  was  upon  the  people. 
One  man  was  so  deeply  convicted  that  he  rose  up  and  leapt  out 
of  the  window,  and  ran  four  nules  away  and  then  ran  four  ttijlfn 
back.  I  had  left,  but  the  Soldiers  were  still  praying  with  some 
convicted  people.  This  young  man  made  straight  for  the  peni- 
tcnt-form  and  found  salvation.  His  career  since  has  been  (me 
of  almost  uninterrupted  success,  his  last  victory  being  a  power- 
ful Revival  at  Eskilstuna  where  the  Movement  has  been 

like  a  bUght  on  the  people.  They  doubled  the  Caps,  and  now  in 
the  height  of  summer  he  has  four  meetings  a  day. 

I  have  just  pranised  to  vfait  Wigan  Sunday  week,  and  in 
talking  about  it  Brigadier »  Kitching  has  been  telling  me  a  good 
story.  When  opened,  the  girl  Captain  found  it  difficult  to  get 
any  attention  either  ont-door  or  in  to  her  message.  They 
treated  her  with  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt.  She  was 
determined,  however,  not  to  sit  down  with  this  sort  of  n^lect,  so 
she  hit  <m  the  fidlowing  device.  Wgan  is  full  of  Colliers,  Iron 
Workmen,  and  the  like,  many  of  whom  are  not  a  little  given  to 
dog-racing.  So  one  day  the  Captain  walked  down  one  of  the 
main  streets  with  a  dog  under  each  arm,  announcing  as  she  went 
along  that  she  was  going  to  race  these,  and  would  start  them 
from  the  comer  of  a  certain  street.  It  can  readily  be  believed 
that  a  large  number  of  the  doggy  part  of  the  conununity  gathered 
to  witness  the  ev«it— before  wfatHn  she  started  off  the  dogs. 


*  Now  CommiMiomr. 
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^^i^Jll*  *°  ^^'^  ^^""^  fro"  which  die  lad 

toZ^«2rS:*"  °'        '^^^^y ;  «Kl  then  tunS; 

to  the  cwwd  the  quietiy  gave  out  the  firet  song.  ..  . 

«urh  ^f^**  interrupted  by 

such  an  entry  as  the  following :  ^ 

ChieTof^i?!^?  °'        S^*^  the 

Ouef  of  the  Staff  considers  clever  and  bright  and  will  do  us  good 

It  h«i  some  wretched  flaws  in  it.  FoTexample.  he  triTto 
mjke  out  that  my  dear  wife  had  some  «f WtStiS 
JpfeU'^  and  there  are  other  matter.  eqully^S^  ^ 
CUef  is  going  to  after  tMs-if  he  can.  V  «e 

Then  we  have  the  industrious  Secretary : 
The  crowds  that  waited  outside  for  the  General  to  oass  were 
immense  and  most  enthusiastic.   One  old  womanA  Sid^! 

^""^  T  ^  *?f.  '^'^  walking. 

chX  •  Nothing  loath,  he  did  so.   Roa„  S 

inti^Sl^ViT*""  V  •  .^Wesleyan  Minister  .  .  .  proved  a  very 
mter«ting  fdUow.  tf  m«guided.  General  talked  with  him  ^ 
the  state  of  the  world,  which  the  panon  thought  was  deSfS 
Hesaj,  that  taken  as  a  whole  the  world  is  tuXgl^nZ^ 

S^'hi.'i^"^' •'y 

Then  the  Graeral  writes  himsdf : 

Bramwell  came  in  with  a  telegram  announdng  the  death  of 
L7nZU?r'^-  on  thTSf  String 

much'^sut^  -         not  be  I'Jy 

old^Ki^S^;\'S  ''^"^  ""^'^  ^P^*^-  He  was  my 
J^ty^lf^I;;^^^  Z  'rZ  ^  S 

1^  be«™  other  than  faithful  totL'htS 
wiA«  fa  thought  word,  or  deed    He  loved  God.  and  delfhS 
m  the  Salvation  of  the  wo«t.  and  wa.  «Kce»rfnl  all  the  w^tS? 
his  career  m  bringing  men  and  women  to  the  Cross. ^^Z! 
I  shall  miss  him.   I  loved  him,  and  he  toved  miT 

The^p^ty  of  Christmas,  I  iaacy.  may  hav.  ««,ething  to 

R 
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do  with  ihcknen  in  the  crowds  and  the  holding  back  from  the 
Mercy-Seat ;  indeed,  acme  of  the  sinners  frankly  avowed  that 
they  were  in  for  a  "  Happy  Christmai."  Being  coavwtad.  Hmy 
thought,  would  interfere  with  that. 

The  Secretary  writes  in  Paris  of  a  meeting  with  a  Russian 
Prince: 

The  audience  in  the  afternoon  was  not  as  kige  as  Wtt  expected. 

Prince  Ouchtomsky  with  his  wife  and  boy  were  present.  He  is 
a  prominent  man  in  Russia,  and  used  to  be  the  Private  Secretary 
of  the  present  Csar  when  he  was  Czarevitdi.  They  were  both 
very  much  impressed,  the  lady  weeping,  and  the  Prince  had  an 
interview  with  the  General  at  the  dose  of  the  meeting.  He  goes 
to  Pddn  on  Monday  as  the  Russian  Ambassador  of  Fteoe. 

And  then  comes  contrast : 

I  spoke  to  one  or  two,  amongst  whom  was  Fiddler  Joe,  who 
has  four  businesses  at  Keighley,  and  who  promised  to  sdl  out 
and  to  start  in  a  more  honourable  calling.  He  is  at  pwitnt  a 
Game  Dealer,  and  has  to  tell  so  many  lies. 

The  Secretary  writes  at  Nottingham  : 

Since  the  General  was  last  here  there  have  been  two  or  three 
rather  serious  scandals.  ...  At  ni^^t.  Irawever,  there  was  a 
great  smash  and  90  souls  came  to  the  penitent-fann,  prominent 
amongst  whom  was  the  General's  surviving  sister  and  a  niwy 
which  gave  the  General  great  joy. 

After  givir  g  the  name  and  address  of  each  person  with 
whom  the  Genoral  stayed  on  his  campaigns,  the  Secretary 
says,  "  It  all  has  been  perfectly  comfortable.  The  Genera] 
would  not  object  to  being  billeted  there  again,"  as  a  guide 
in  future  arrangemmts. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  whereas  he  billets  with 
royalty  or  court  officials  when  he  is  abroad,  it  is  usually 
with  far  humbler  people — and  this  by  his  own  choice— 
that  he  stays  when  he  is  in  Great  Britain.  We  frequently 
hear  that  his  tradesman  host  is  kind,  intelligent,  or  instruc- 
tive; it  is  very  rarely  that  the  celebrities  are  treated  as 
anythinf  ImtnoiM&tities.  Because  lushoataaa  Is  a  Friaceia. 
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In^T?  *°  h**"  to  describe  her ;  but  if  these  people 

appeal  to  him  as  interesting  on  religious  grounds  he  wUlpav 
as  much  attention  to  than     tofSe  wSeyan  groc^J 
one  of  his  Continental  mnptlgm.  in  the  ini£?S  low 
for  mstance.  we  read : 

Myhoit  .  .  .  has  a  fine  laifB  house.  I  bdieve  the  lady  is  truly 
rehgious.  although  herwl|gtokmrto#.vwydl.ttoctJiSlt 
!^^IfL?SL  ^.  *  »l>e  has  been  telling  me  of 

Mme  of  her  difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  her  ddea-  chil- 
«  the  world  and  she  exp«:t.  the  othen  to  follow 
them.   The  eldest  daughter  is  married  to  a  worldly  man.  and 

Ijtogethir  «».  that  she  will  go  off  fcwn  God 

She  says  that  although  she  herself  was  converted  ao  yem 
ago.  she  dare  not  force  idigion  on  the  young  people,  lest^hw 
should  ffntm  up  to  hate  it.  which  more  thj  JTof  them  h^ 

done,  and  that  bitterly. 

♦K  ^^'!f"^  .*  confession  of  the  unlovableness  of 

the  kind  of  religion  possessed,  or  the  inconsistency  of  the  pro- 
lessors  of  it.  and  I  am  not  certain  which  it  was. 

ae  wants  my  counsel.  What  can  she  do  ?  She  sees  and 
confesses  that  it  is  the  worldlmess  of  everybody  around  her 
that  IS  the  ruin  of  her  children  as  they  grow  op  and  became 

acquamtari  with  it.  and  yet  she  does  not  see  her  duty  to^ 

out  from  it. 

She  says. '  I  pray  God  wffl  bring  my  hnsbuid  out  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Court,  but  I  do  not  see  what  else  I  can  do  I 
go  to  the  Court  Festivals  for  his  sake,  but  I  don't  take  part  in 

hem :  I  go  to  the  Court  Bdl.  but  I  don't  dance.   I  did  before 

I  was  converted."  " 

Poor  thing  I  am  sony  for  her :  if  she  were  to  act  up  to  her 
conviction,  and  throw  up  .H  mkI  jom  the  Salvation  Army  eveiy- 
^^y^wouldc.llh.rm.1;  bat  I  don't  see  «,y  other 

He  remarks  with  dignity  later  on  : 

The  daughter  of  ex-President  General  Grant  was  present, 
they  teU  me.  afternoon  and  night.  «kI  s«t  her  love  to  me :  at 
least,  that  is  how  her  message  was  delivered;  I  suppose  ife 
desired  to  send  me  her  respects.  I  ho|»  she  was  benefieT 
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It  was  of  this  campaign  that  he  wrote  the  following 
description  of  hit  trav^  and  the  hmma  mcam  wtikk 
helped  him  to  sustain  them  : 

It  has  been  a  trying  campaign  in  cu  quence  of  the  severe 
heat ;  still  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  conscious  of  being  particularly 
worn  dovm,  although  in  the  38|  days  I  have  bean  away  I  haw 
travelled  150  hours,  written  five  articles  for  the  press,  and  done 
a  heavy  corr(  spondence  and  delivered  47  kmg  addrcsnfn.  stme- 
timet  taOdng  for  an  boor  and  a  half  at  a  tine,  and  wmetimei 
longer  than  that.  For  an  old  man  of  72,  not  strong  at  the 
strongest.  I  think  ttiis  affords  matter  for  thanksgiving,  and  for 
satisfactiaa  with  the  new  system  of  diet  I  have  now  been  using 
for  the  last  six  months. 

Later  the  Secretary  writes  of  this  new  diet : 

The  General  had  mighty  freedom  in  talking,  which  he  attri> 
botes  partly  to  the  new  dieting  he  is  going  in  for.  He  says  it 
leaves  his  throat  and  chest  and  stomach  absolutely  free,  and 
being  free  and  aliy  is  able  to  tUnk  and  talk  with  nU^ty  eflect. 

Every  now  and  then  one  conies  across  references  to  the 

difficulty  of  stage  management : 

The  Band  could  not  play  as  the  Bandmaster  was  so  nervous. 

The  General  spoke  on  "  Remember  Lot's  Wife,"  and  had  a 
very  powerful  tfane.  wMch  would  have  been  mnch  nwre  mighty 
but  for  the  fact  that  some  women  were  very  frightened  owing 
to  the  mice  that  were  running  about. 

At  nij^t  he  carried  everything  before  him.  but  was  badly 
interrupted  by  a  man  going  into  a  fit  in  the  gallery.  He  had 
twined  his  feet  and  arms  round  two  forms,  and  although  Major 
Cox  and  she  men  trfed  to  move  Urn  H  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible. The  General  had  to  9tng^  all  thi«i|^  this  fennent  of 
excitement. 

Very  occasionally  the  General  indulges  in  sigfat-aedng 
as  at  Milan : 

.  .  .  Had  a  look  at  the  Cathedral,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of 

the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  A  confirmation  service  with  a 
Cardinal  as  the  chief  figme  was  in  progress  as  we  entered.  Some 
700  boys  and  glils  were  the  subjects  of  the  c«emony— all  dressed 
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in  such  attire  as  seemed  to  become  the  nrfrinn  tho  drli 
espedaUy  were  clothed  in  white  muslin,  laces,  ribbons,  and  the 
Bke.  I  suppose  that  to  the  Catholic  mind  this  wdinanoe  was 
wy  imposing ;  I  cannot  say  that  it  hnpwwad  nt  wmy  modi. 
Everybody  taking  part  in  it  from  the  Cardinal  down  to  the  Uttle 
chfldren  appearing  so  self-conscious  or  rather  so  coosdous.  that 
they  were  doing  (Wt)  and  poring  acoonliiisly.  I  stood 

near  to  the  Cardinal  as  he  retired.  He  had  an  intelligent  and 
benevolent  face,  still  he  looked  rather  bored  by  the  crush  of  old 
ladies  to  kiss  his  hand  and  raoriv*  Us  Mniilm 

The  Cathedral  is  a  wooderfol  mctkm  of  human  Jove  ud 
sacrifice  and  skill. 

Occasionally  he  encounters  a  famous  man  whose  con- 
versation he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  record.  His  meeting 
with  Lombroso.  of  which  he  makes  the  following  note 
must  have  been  to  him  of  a  particular  interest,  for  his 
sympathy  with  criminals  has  grown  with  the  years,  and  he 
was  always  seeking  some  means.  aU  over  the  world,  of 
gettmg  into  gaols  in  order  to  minister  to  prisoners  and 
captives.  His  interest  in  criminals  was  by  no  means  only 
emotional ;  he  was  intelfcctuaUy  curious  about  their  men- 
tality, and  believed  that  however  twisted  and  deformed 
that  mentality  might  be  they  had  it  in  them  to  dedn  a 
better  life  and  to  respond  to  genuine  affection : 

When  at  Turin  scnne  few  years  ago  Professor  Lombroso,  the 
Itahan  Criminalist,  sought  me  out.  and  I  had,  thttnigfa  an  faiter- 
preter,  an  interesting  interview  with  him.  ...  He  went  to 
Yasnaia  PbUana  to  study  the  old  phik)sopher  (Tolstoy),  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  veritable  tussle  between  the  two,  while 
each  was  bent  on  converting  the  other  to  his  views.   One  of 
their  battles  royal  was  fought  over  an  oU  Uuiy  hving  in  the 
neighbourhood.  She  was  dyfag  of  consumptkm.  and  the  Toola 
Physicians  were  now  only  bent  on  making  her  last  days  easier. 
But  the  old  lady  refused  to  die.  and  having  heard  that  her  illus- 
tnous  neighbour.  Count  Tolstoy,  cured  hhnself  recently  by  means 
of  a  vegetable  diet,  she  sent  away  her  doctors,  took  to  vege- 
tarianism, and.  according  to  Tolstoy,  is  now  absolutely  cured 
Lombroso.  on  the  other  hand,  hokb  that  her  cure  is  "  by  hypnotic 
and  reUgMus  suggestion";  and  despite  much  efcjquence  <>■  either 
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side,  both  disputants  "  hold  their  own  opinions  still,"  while  the 
ideasing  fact  remains  that  a  woman  given  up  by  her  physidans 
as  dying  of  tuberculosis  is  now  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

What  astonished  Professor  Lombroso  most,  he  says,  was 
Tdstoy's  marvellous  phjrsical  vigour.  During  the  morning  he 
played  tennis  two  hours  with  his  daughters,  then  he  jumped  on 
his  horse  and  rode  to  a  lake  near  by,  where  his  guest  rejoined 
him.  The  Italian  savant  is  a  good  swimmer,  but  when  he  and 
his  host  had  been  in  the  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Lom- 
broso had  to  confess  himself  beaten.  Next  Tolstoy,  in  order 
to  show  that  he  was  not  exhausted,  put  his  strong  arms  round 
Lombroso  and  hfted  him  up  as  if  he  were  but  a  iMthv-wdfl^t. 
After  a  vegetarian  luncheon,  during  which  he  ate  enormous 
quantities  of  green  stuff,  the  two  went  for  a  walk,  and  filled  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  with  ifHffltifir  discussions. 

What  a  temptation  to  envy!  Of  himself  he  says: 
"  I  seem  to  become  more  and  more  sensitive  to  light  and 
sound " ;  and  constantly  there  is  mention  of  sleepless, 
tortured  nights,  weariness,  inability  to  face  the  huge  task 
of  meetii^[s  vAdch  must  nevertheless  be  carried  through. 

Oh  my  Lord,  You  must  he^  me  or  I  shall  mver  get  thmngh 
my  part  of  the  day's  duties. 

I  wish  I  wen  in  better  spirits.  I  most  struggle  into  more 
faith  by  some  means. 

He  is  struck  with  the  following  lines,  and  copies  them 
out: 

"  Is  it  so,  O  Christ  in  Heaven, 

That  the  highest  sufier  most  ? 
That  the  strongeat  wander  farthest 

And  most  hopelessly  are  lost  ? 
That  the  mark  of  rank  in  Nature 

Is  capacity  for  pain  ? 
And  the  anguish  of  the  singer 

Makes  the  sweetness  of  the  strain  ?  " 

Of  this  nature  is  the  encouragement  he  gathers  on  his 
way: 

Dr.  Stalker,  who  is,  I  suppose,  the  most  influential  Presby- 
terian Minister  in  Glasgow,  spoke  at  the  close  in  a  very  flatter- 
ing way  of  my  performance,  and  paid  dear  Mamma  wome  very 
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high  compliments,  saying  among  other  things  that  he  regarded 
her  as  one  ci  the  greatest  women  of  the  century. 

The  Officers  who  came  along  with  me  kept  us  alive  by 
distributing  bills  at  the  different  Stations.  Everybody  seemed 
respectful,  dvil,  and  interested,  and  came  in  duMls  to  my  carriage 
window.  .  .  .  Their  curiosity  was  not  the  most  agreeaUe,  but 
being  stared  at  is  a  part  of  the  cross  I  have  to  carry. 

Half  amused  and  half  disdainful,  he  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing "  silly  story,"  given  him  by  his  host,  the  Mayor 
of  Coq^on,  a  Methodtet : 

There  was  a  meeting  of  Nonconformist  ministers  in  Man- 
chester recently,  including  "  Ian  Maclaren  "  and  his  assistant 
at  Sefton  Park.  After  the  business  for  which  they  had  been  con- 
vened was  fiidAed,  they  agreed  that  each  shoidd  tell  a  story. 
When  it  came  to  Dr.  Watson's  assistant's  turn  he  begged  off 
telling  his  story,  as  it  was  about  the  Doctor.  When  Dr.  Watson 
heard  it  was  atwot  Umsdf  he  iuisted,  in  the  best  oi  faomoor,  on 
its  being  told.  "  I  had  a  dream,"  began  the  assistant  minister, 
"  that  if  I  wished  to  go  to  heaven  I  must  go  up  a  flight  of  stairs 
and  chaOc  my  sins  oa  each  step  as  I  went  up.  The  farther  I 
went  the  more  chalk  was  needed.  Continuing  my  progren 
upward,  chalking  each  step  as  I  went,  I  heard  some  one  coming 
down.  On  looking  up,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  was  the 
Doctor.  '  Doctor,'  said  I,  '  you  are  surely  going  the  wrong 
way  I  Why  are  you  going  down  ?  '  And  the  Doctw  answered 
in  a  most  lugubrious  voice, '  More  chalk  I '  " 

At  the  end  of  one  of  his  journals  we  find  the  following 
entry,  significant  of  his  cmnmon  sense  and  his  aversimi 
from  fad*,  made  <ni  a  loose  sheet : 

Four  years  ago  .  .  .  started  off  on  the  line  of  the  Second 
Coming  and  Spiritual  Revelation.  They  made  themselves  a 
onifonn  with  tlie  Inscription  Jtsm  it  mmr.  One  of  the  number 
had  a  Revelation  that  was  accepted  by  the  others  to  the  effect 
that  a  certain  man  was  to  cohabit  with  a  certain  woman,  and 
that  a  son  was  to  be  bom,  wbo  should  be  the  Messiah  of  a 
New  Age. 

Accordingly  the  two  came  together,  the  woman  conceived, 
and  as  the  result  a  son  was  born  who  was  Uted  and  deaf  and 
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Nothing  abashed  however,  the  leader  stiU  continued 
Jus  teaching,  and  as  a  sign  of  the  cradufity  of  simple  peonk 
^^Sl         *°  the  p^sent  day.  ahbouS^  in  a  iS^Sgj 

And  then  again : 

cJ'l^^i  ^     ^*  importance  in  the  estimation  of 

God.  and  Hkdy  to  most  effectively  promote  the  highest  interests 
of  men  at  all  costs  and  consequences,  be  first  in  aD  you  think 

H^^r  P^*^  ^^""'^  ^'^^'^       Earth  and 

IWl.  to  go  through  with  what  is  right  and  best  for  my  feUows 

my  God,  Mrf  by  Hi!  grace  I  wiU  be  fdthfiU  to  my  voJr 
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There  was  now  an  unmistakable  "demand"  for  Booth 
blood.  In  his  seventy-third  year  the  preacher  of  the 
changed  heart  found  himself  called  to  come  and  help  the 
sad  and  the  sorrowful  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  No 
man  of  hb  time  had  anything  like  so  great  an  influence, 
no  man  was  more  intimatdy  known  to  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  him  this  year  to  visit 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden. 
Switzerland,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  In 
each  of  these  coimtries  he  was  visiting  his  own  people,  his 
purpose  being  to  review  his  own  battalions,  and  to  in^^ 
these  faithful  followers  with  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the  war 
against  sin ;  but  in  each  of  these  countries  he  would  be 
received  by  those  who  were  not  SaIvati<Hiists,  and  vast 
crowds  would  follow  him  who  had  no  intoiticm  of  beonning 
Salvationists. 

This  remarkable  popularity  was  a  tribute  to  his  courage, 

his  picturesquer.ess,  and  his  humanity.  Even  those  who 
never  reaUzed  how  immensely  important  to  th"  salvation  of 
their  matorial  fortunes  as  well  as  to  the  salvation  of  their 
spiritual  well-being,  was  this  message  of  the  old  Enghshman 
with  his  head  of  tousled  white  hair  and  his  beard  of  snow, 
recognized  that  he  had  fought  a  brave  fight,  that  he  had 
introduced  a  touch  of  colour  into  the  drab  life  of  an  industrial 
civilization,  and  that  he  had  cared  for  the  sorrowful  and  had 
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helped  the  bottom  dog  to  get  up  again.  It  would  have  been 
weU  for  them,  m  that  age  of  logical "  Darwinism."  when  the 
forces  of  Armageddon  were  ringing  with  the  hammers  of 
death,  if  they  had  seen  more  deeply  into  the  significance  of 
his  siHntual  message. 

It  was  in  this  year  of  his  life  that  those  domestic  troubles 
of  which  we  have  spoken  in  an  earlier  chapter  came  to  a 
head.  The  old  man,  who  was  a  General  as  well  as  a  father 
had  to  bear  the  pain  of  seeing  two  or  three  of  his  middle- 
aged  children  leave  the  Flag  which  he  had  planted,  with 
blood  and  tears  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world's  scorn, 
during  their  infancy.  His  journal  refers  to  the  ,e  events 
with  a  pathos  which  he  hid  not  only  from  the  world  but 
from  his  children.  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  aU  these  entries 
the  stubborn  spirit  of  his  courage,  witnessing  to  his  deter- 
mmation  to  press  on  with  the  battle  at  all  and  every  cost. 
.  He  cries  out  at  one  point : 

I  ^  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  at  this  utterly 
bewudering  blow.  Altogether  unexpected,  and  delivered  in  such 
a  manner.   It  must  be  imagined. 

And  at  another : 

I  got  thro'  the  n^ht's  meeting  as  wdl  as  I  was  able.  .  .  . 
And  again : 

I  am  struggling  hard  to  practise  the  B(e  of  faith  I  am  always 
impressing  on  others. 

And  again  : 

I  suppose  I  am  not  to  be  trusted  I  ...  A  Melancholy  Day. 

But  with  these  momentary  cries  from  the  heart  of  the 
old  warrior  there  are  references  to  great  meetings  crowded 
with  men  and  women,  and  statements  of  the  number 
seeking  mercy  at  the  penittnt-form,  and  accounts  of  the 
words  he  had  uttered  on  these  occasions. 

He  was  supported  through  his  domestic  sorrows  by  his 
daughter  Emma,  to  whom  he  was  devoted  in  a  particular 
manner.  But  his  journal  has  the  record  that  the  worid's 
battle  is  of  more  account  than  the  peace  of  his  own  heart 
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He  must  go  on  with  his  meetiiigs  and  die  must  return  to 

her  worl:  in  the  United  States. 

.  .  .  Bade  the  Consul  (his  daughter  Emma)  a  very  reluctant 
good-bye.  Over  the  Atlantic  for  a  few  days,  just  snatched  frcai 
the  jaws  of  death,  so  dosdy  bmmd  up  with  the  daricest  phases 
of  my  Ufe ;  it  seems  rather  hard  to  have  to  rush  away  from  her 

for  three  days  at  a  time. 

These  meetings  of  his  are  the  best  anaesthetics  for  the 
pain  at  his  heart : 

I  had  anusoal  power.  I  made  them  lav^  and  shont  and 

wince  and  weep  by  turns.  At  least  God  did  by  me.  I  take 
none  of  the  credit,  for  my  poor  heart  was  flat  and  sore  enough. 

I  feel  Uke  beginning  life  afresh  this  morning ;  my  heart  is 
stirred  with  earnest  desires  to  realize  more  of  ue  indwelling 
presence  of  God.  What  an  oj^rtonity  for  osefohieas  is  mine. 
"  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  Oh,  my  Loid.  my  suffi< 

ciency  is  of  Thee. 

Again  and  again  he  finds  relief  from  his  sorrows  in  the 
love  and  enthusiasm  of  his  followers : 

floe  is  Ipswich  .  .  .  and  such  a  wekone  at  the  Statim, 
where  the  Soldiers  almost  danced  for  joy  at  the  meeting  as  I 
took  my  place  on  the  platform.  How  Salvationists  do  love  one 
another,  and  how  jdeaauit  it  is  that  they  are  not  afraid  to  show 
their  affection. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  joyful  manifestations  of 
affection  he  comes  upon  places  where  the  coldness  or 
indifference  of  the  people  strikes  a  blow  at  his  heart. 
For  instance,  on  Good  Friday  of  this  year  he  writes  in  his 
journal : 

All  days  are  very  much  alike  to  me,  differing  mainly  as  they 
offer  me  the  opportunity  for  greater  or  less  usefulness.  To-day 
was  supoosed  to  represent  a  mighty  chance  in  tiwse  Welsh  Valleys. 
But  it  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  There  were  games,  concerts, 
football  matches,  fine  weather  in  profusion,  while  everywhee 
there  was  that  indescribaUe  holiday  feding  iHiich  seems  to  get 
all  annmd  the  peqde  like  an  atmoqihere,  and  makes  it  difficult 
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to  the  un«ved  into  the  building,  or  to  produce  any  definite 
or  effective  conviction  in  them  when  they  ire  there. 

He  Tao-alizes,  too,  over  lost  opportimities : 

for^.^"*^*'^  '^"^u-  ^'        dangerously  iU 

for  some  time.   Now  he  is  gone  to  his  account.   The  S.A.  has 

^nc^L  ^      -  *^  ^W's  good  and  fafluence  a« 

rr^"   ^,  h«'P  ^e«"ng  very  sad.   I  wonder  whether 

m  our  several  mterviews  I  did  what  I  could  for  his  soul,  o" 
^t  a  «are  hoping  for  a  more  convenient  season  is.  not  onlj^ 
for  the  sinner  saving  himself  but  for  the  saint  saving  other  peoofe 

hke  this.  He  was  only  49,  and  had  the  appearancVof  Lng  I 
hearty  man.    Heart  disease  was  hi.  root  and  d,^ 

the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  ««w 

Then  we  come  across  an  entry  which  carries  us  back 

Nottini*^'  K     t^'  the  streets  of 

Nottingham  by  a  bevy  of  adoring  young  women,  and  when 

~aTher"  and  hi.  pale  lace  was  without  beaS 

My  sister  is  reported  to  be  dying.  Florrie^  has  been  with 
her  and  wntes-"  If  the  General  want,  to  make  sureTseZ 
her  agam  ahve  he  should  come  on  to-night  " 

weU  on  the  journey  up.  .  •  w  ,  hasty  letter  to  Herbert, 
and  by  6^5  was  m  the  train  .or  Nottingham. 

Found  my  sister  very  ill.  ^    .  g  Jloping  140  beats  a  minute. 

She  was  very  pleased  to  see  me.  Was  quite  cheerful,  and 
said  she  was  m  great  pain,  but  chattered  away  in  broken  sen- 
tences  about  herself,  just  as  was  her  usual  custom 

whf"  tht^^***  how  she  was  taken  ill  ..  .  sent  for  the  Doctor 
when  the  suflenng  became  too  great  to  bear.  She  said :  "  He 
came  and  I  said  to  him-'  Doctor.  I  am  very  iU.'  '  Yes '  he 
said. 'you  are.  «id  I  am  Sony  for  you.'  '  Can  you  do  anytiiii 
or  me?      said.   '  Yes,'  he  replied.  '  I  can  Jve  you  a 

hejud.  Yes,  It  does,  and  you  must  have  it  at  once.   It  must  be 
performed  withm  an  hour  and  a  half.'  In  half  an  hour  he  came 
*  Mrs.  BnmweU  Bootli. 
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back  and  brought  a  man  with  him  to  give  the  chlorofonn,  and 
they  laid  me  on  that  dreadng-taUe,"  pointing  to  a  table  standing 

under  the  window,  "  and  did  their  work." 

I  said.  "  Well,  you  have  had  a  long  life  of  hard  work  and  a 
large  amoont  of  troaUe."  "  Yes,"  she  said.  "  I  have.  Bat 
oh,"  she  interposed  quite  cheerily,  "  the  Lord  has  been  very 
good  to  me.  Oh."  she  said,  "  He  has  been  very  good."  I  said 
"  Well,  there  U  a  rest  for  you."  "  Yes.  yes,"  she  responded] 
taking  the  words  out  of  my  mouth  and  quoting  the  text.  "  There 
remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God. "  "  And  I  am  one  of  them, 
I  am,"  she  said,  "  and  I  shall  claim  my  rest."  I  said  a  little 
farther  on  in  the  conversation,  "  You  trust  Him  ?  "  "Of  coone 
I  do,  and  I  am  g<»ng  to  trust  Him  right  on,  right  on  to  the  end." 

She  appeared  then  to  get  a  little  exhausted,  and  I  prayed 
and  left,  promising  to  come  back  the  next  mmdng.  I  had 
proposed  to  leave  by  the  10.15  train,  but  on  reflection  resolved 
*o  remain  and  see  what  turn  things  took.  The  Doctor  had  said 
lat  he  oookl  give  no  idea  as  to  any  inumdiate  danger,  and  the 
n  rse  was  equally  unable  to  form  a  judgment.  She  seemed  so 
strong,  that  for  my  own  part  I  felt  sure  she  would  last  some 
time,  if  she  did  not  even  noava. 

But  on  reaching  the  house  Emily,  my  niece,  met  me  weeping, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you've  come.  Uncle;  I  was 
afraid  you  would  have  been  too  late." 

Oh,  what  a  change  had  taken  place.  It  was  only  too  evident 
that  my  sister  was  now  dying.  I  took  her  hand,  caUed  her  name, 
and  asked  if  she  knew  me;  to  tha  die  signified  assent.  But  that 
was  all.  There  was  a  few  minutes'  heavy  breathing,  and  then, 
without  a  struggle  or  groan,  she  ceased  to  live.  As  she  gave  her 
dosit^  gasp,  tile  words  invduntaiily  came  to  my  heart  as  though 
spoken  to  me  by  an  invisible  spirit.  "  Mary  Newell,  enter  into 
Hea/en,  washed  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb."  It  was  probably 
no  more  than  a  bxtcy  ot  an  utterance  of  faith  and  hope,  but 
however  interpreted  it  was  a  pleasant  feelmg;  it  greatly  com- 
forted me. 

An  admirable  example  of  Salvation  Army  piety,  and  a 
very  eloquent  witness  at  once  to  the  humility  of  William 
Booth's  spiritu;  ..fe  and  the  stubborn  character  of  his 
theology,  is  presented  in  the  following  quotation  from  his 
journal: 
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Some  yean  ago  I  met  the  mother  of  Major  von  Wattenwyl, 
one  ol  my  oldest  and  most  trusted  Swiaa  Oflkera  at  Berne,  at  the 
lady's  house  where  I  was  biUeted.  I  was  struck  with  her  appear- 
ance, her  spirit  and  her  general  demeanour.  She  was  then,  I 
think,  84  yean  of  age,  bat  wooderfnlly  wdl  preserved,  with  hair 
white  as  snow.  She  was  converted  when  somewhere  abr  ut  21 
years  of  age.  Deeply  convicted  of  sin,  and  of  the  possitnUty  of 
Salvation,  she  soo^t  the  blessing  night  and  day.  Doing  little 
eating,  drinking,  or  anything  else,  beside  weeping  and  reading 
her  Bible,  and  calling  on  God  to  save  her.  In  the  house  and  in 
the  wood,  by  night  and  by  day,  she  persevered  in  her  searcli  for 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  and  at  last  found  it  to  her  great  joy. 
When  she  commenced  the  struggle  her  hair  was  as  black  as  a 
sloe ;  when  she  finished  it  was  irtiite  as  I  saw  it  on  that  day. 

When  at  Basle,  a  month  ago,  her  daughter  the  Major,  was  one 
of  my  best  helpers,  but  she  disappeared  on  the  Sabbath  after  the 
morning  meeting,  leaving  me  the  message  that  she  had  received 
a  telegram  to  say  that  her  Mother  had  fractured  her  hip.  and 
that  she  was  away  home  to  help  her. 

I  have  just  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Major  .  .  .  : 
DBAS  General— I  have  never  thanked  you  otherwise  than 
by  wire  for  your  loving  words  of  comfort  from  Basle. 

And  now  that  I  do  so,  I  have  to  teU  you  that  my  beloved 
Mother  is.  so  to  say.  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  waiting  for  its  opening. 
After  much  suffering  now  the  pain  has  given  way.  Her  room  is 
like  a  fore-room  of  Heaven.  The  whole  family  is  round  her,  and 
for  all  she  has  a  word  of  Salvation  and  heavenly  joy. 

Once  more  I  thank  you.  dear  General,  for  your  kind  sympathy 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  see  a  Christian's  death,  even  though  the 
heart  bursts  with  pain. 

Dear  General,  I  feel  you  are  going  through  deep  watere.  But 
He  will  bring  you  wonderfuUy  through,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  st(mns  God  is  carrying  on  His  work,  unhindered.  May  He 
sustain  you.— Youn,  under  the  dear  old  Flag. 

A.  vo»  Wattsnwyl. 

Dear  Mamma  sends  you  the  following  message:  "Oh 
yes,  send  the  dear  General  my  love,  and  say  that  he.  who  has 
worked  a  great  ded.  have  eternal  Salvation  by  grace,  and 
that  I,  who  have  worked  «tf9,  win  also  have  it  *y  |r«ca. 
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On  reading  thii,  after  inwardly  thanUng  God  for  His  good- 
!>••  to  ray  Mend  at  thii  her  doifaig  hour  on  earth,  X  could  not 
help  also  conunenting  on  it.  Yes,  true,  oh  gkmoualy  true,  we 
shall  be  saved  by  Grace,  but  our  everlasting  destiny  will  be 
di^Md  by  oar  actions.  Then  tbe  passage  occurred  to  me,  "  And 
they  were  judged  every  man,"  which  miMt  naui  nm»M, 
"  according  to  their  works." 

He  was  humble,  he  believed  iinplicitly  in  salvation  by 
grace,  buf  he  stuck  to  his  dogmatic  guns  on  the  subject 
of  works.  Nothing  oonkl  shake  hb  fdth  in  the  common 
sense  and  shining  justice  of  that  doctrine.   As  a  man  sows 
so  shaU  he  reap.  Above  everything  Booth  was  for  action! 

When  a  man  talks  to  ns  Uke  that  "—the  reader  wiU 
remember—"  we  tell  him  to  go  and  do  something." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  letters  at  this  period  is 
addressed  to  BramweU  Booth  on  the  subject  of  W.  T.  Stead : 

I  have  been  mudi  exerdsed  during  the  night  with  thougbU 
about  our  interview  with  W.  T.  S.  After  seeing  him  I  am  always 
more  or  less  tormented  with  the  feeling  that  I  have  not  4nih 
fiitiifnlfy  with  hhn. 

We  must  be  radically  different  in  our  views ;  why  don't 
we  say  so  ?  Why  don't  we  say  to  him  as  we  should  say  to 
his  servant  girl  if  she  came  to  the  P.P.,  "  Come  out  from 
amongst  them,"  etc.  ? 

He  reckons  that  he  was  divinely  guided  in  his  connexion  with 
J<An  Mmley  on  The  PaU  MM,  and  that  serein  he  haa  a  "  t  p  " 
as  he  calls  it  as  to  his  proposed  union  w?th  Heant  9m  H 
so  ?  Has  he  not  got  mixed  up  and  entangled  with  a  cro  i  of 
godless  worldlings  who  are  amply  seeking  thdr  own  honour  Md 
wealth  ? 

I  don't  understand  him  nor  his  position— and  yet  v  a 
charm  there  is  about  his  talk,  about  his  open  face,  and 
heart,  and  above  aU  abont  his  wiit'sg. 

But  what  has  he  done  with  it  all  ?  VLthaATktPtMttm  - 
h$  threw  it  away. 

He  had  the  kve  <rf  the  Salvation  Annyu-they  admired  lir 
as  they  have  no  man  since  outside  its  borders— Ae  threw  that  mm. 

He  had  the  estmn  of  nearty  every  generous  Christian  and 
pUlaathropc  oaa  and  woman  in  the  whole  workl  after  the 
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'•  Eliza  episode."  and  ba  tbnw  that  ainiy  with  his  "  folia  " 
fantastic  notimts. 

Then  he  had  an  nnpanOeled  standing  with  Royalty.  Courts, 
Pobticians,  etc,  by  his  peace  advocacy  and  asMdation  with  th« 

"'^^  direction,  and  now  he  seems 
to  Am*  tknmn  that  away  by  his  random  and  infatuated  Boer 
partisanship. 

And  yet  here  he  is  forced  up  into  the  notice  of  the  whole 
WWW  high  and  low  by  the  Rhodes  episode,  and  before  we  know 
where  we  are  he  may  have  the  moat  widely  dmilated  DaUy 
Paper  in  the  country  under  his  contnd. 

A  campaign  in  Holland  takes  his  attention  from  other 

matters  : 

A  message  is  to  hand  from  a  University  Professor  vith  whom 
I  was  to  have  MUeted.  Advises  strongly  the  postponement  of 
my  visjt  to  HoUand  on  account  of  the  bad  feelinfr  there  as  the 
result  of  the  South  African  War. 

This  warnfaig  is  too  late.  Halls  are  taken.  announcemenU 
made,  and  I  must  go  through  with  it.  trusting  in  God.  who  has 
taken  care  of  me  hitherto,  and  who  will  not  desert  me  now. 

So  far  this  has  certainly  been  the  most  blessed  campaign  for 
audiences  and  spirit  and  results  I  have  ever  held  in  this  City 
(Amsterdam).  While  Memory  holds  her  seat  I  can  never  for- 
get the  enthusiastic  reception  at  the  Soldiers'  meeting  on  Satur- 
day night.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  tove  and  loyalty  of  the 
d«r  people,  so  far  as  they  could  reveal  it  by  their  looks  and  their 
voices,  by  the  clapping  of  hands,  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and 
every  other  plan  by  which  the  wekome  of  the  heart  can  be  ex- 
pressed. So  deep,  so  real,  so  whole-souled  was  the  greeting  that 
I  hardly  knew  how  to  acknowledge  it.  I  do  pny  that  God  wiU 
bl^  and  keep  every  SoMier  who  joined  in  it  to  meet  me  again 
in  Heaven.  ^ 

Billeted  with  the  \  two  of  whom  "  went  for  me  "  after 

ttie  meetmg  about  the  cruel,  unjust  Englishmen  in  the  South 
Afiican  War,  their  treatment  of  the  women  and  chiklicn  by  the 
Bntish  soldiery,  and  I  know  not  what 

At  Leyden  he  writes  : 

I  cannot  understand  the  poor  audiences,  except  on  the  sup- 
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poMtion  that  it  is  '  The  Anti-Engiish  feeling,"  although  no  sign 
ol  it  ftpimnd  in  the  attitode  of  the  people  to  nt  in  the  meetinn 
nor  oat  of  Omb. 

In  a  lettor  to  BnunwoU  from  HoQaad  he  layt : 

My  heart  is  my  difficulty.   I  cannot  help  these  intermittnt 

spells  of  anguish  over  the  strange  actions  of  K  and  H  

...  I  know  all  you  say  ...  and  aU  my  own  common  sense 
and  experience  and  obaenwHon  says  .  .  .  and  all  tiie  Bible  am 
about  being  careful  for  -  and  ever  so  many  things,  and 

yet  when  the  swirling  .  come  over  me  I  cannot  help  the 
powerlessness  for  head  .      getting  the  mastery. 

Dr.  van  Dyck »  told  that  he  was  sure  if  there  was  a 

public  reception  the  crowd  would  receive  me  with  stones,  whereas 
there  most  have  b-en  5.000  or  6,000  people,  raosUy  men,  and 
they  were  as  friendly  as  any  crowd  anyidiece,  indeed  a  kmg  way 
mor  ^  so  than  many  crowds  in  England. 

I  wrote  a  kmgisb  letter.  It  was  a  distressing  business. 

and  curious  as  well.  He  leaves  me  after  all  his  pledget :  flitt,  on 
account  of  his  health ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  government  of 
theAnnyisnottohissatisfactiaii;  and  now  is  talking  as  though 
he  bad  bem  called  to  «^  wrong  in  Mme  direction  I  (Xideari 

Troul^  oi  anotiier  nature  aiaail  him  in  Beriin : 

i  T  tossing  to  and  fro  the  first  part  of  the  ni^t.  I  dropped 
into :  ^  umber  this  morning,  but  alas !  at  six  I  was  woke  up  by  a 
rattling  sausage-machine,  which  I  found  on  mquiiy  was  wwked 
by  a  butcher  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  building,  which  happened 

to  be  just  in  a  L    wth  my  chamber. 

Another  bad  night.  I  had  hoped  that  the  sausage-machine 
would  have  had  some  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken. It  was  aa  active  as  evor.  if  not  more  aa 

One  is  tempted  to  welcome  this  humble  sausage-machine 
into  history,  if  only  as  a  diversion  from  the  more  distressing 
anxieties  which  preyed  upon  his  mind.  But  William  Booth 
was  so  constituted  that  Uttle  iUs,  whUe  they  lasted,  but  only 
whUe  they  hated,  would  occasionally  cause  him  gna.t  annoy- 
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ance.  He  knew  it,  and  mentions  it  again  and  again  in  his 
letters. 

He  hears  in  Berlin  of  the  sadden  iUness  of  Edward  VII. : 
The  whole  city  has  been  startled,  and  no  one  mora  so  than 
myself,  with  the  news  that  the  King  is  iU,  has  had  an  operation, 
and  the  Coronation  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

What  my  feelings  are  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  Ger- 
man Nation  has  been  feeUng  very  strongly  against  Great  Britain 
on  account  of  the  South  African  War.  and  has  been  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  her  bitterness.  Any  deep  sympathy  is  not  to  be 
expected  now. 

I  have  wired  I.H.Q.  to  caU  for  prayer  for  His  Majesty  the 
world  over.   I  have  no  doubt  about  the  responsn. 

[At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting]  I  asked  for  prayer  from  my 
own  people,  and  aU  who  feared  God.  and  then  led  the  audience 
to  the  Mercy-Seat,  a  great  hush  seemed  to  come  down  on  aU 

I  tried  to  do  too  much.  First,  we  had  the  sensation  of  praying 
for  the  King  of  England.   Second,  half  an  hour's  sketch  of  the 
Army,  which  I  had  promised  before  leaving  for  England.  Then 
a  sermon,  and  a  desperate  attempt  to  deal  with  an  ungodly 
curious  audience  about  their  own  Salvatimi. 

...  33  came  out  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  curious 

eyes  that  were  gazing  on. 

The  order  was  perfect,  indeed  we  have  not  had  anything 
approaching  misbehaviour  or  mocking  from  the  start  to^ 

finish. 

When  leaving,  an  Amoican  journalist,  representing  a  Chicago 
paper  and  a  host  of  others  in  the  U.S.  besides,  wanted  to  into-- 
viewme.  I  gave  him  a  few  words.  He  impressed  me  as  a  very 
mce  fellow  mdeed.  Oh,  why  cannot  we  get  such  men  saved  and 
roped  m  for  this  work  ?  I  must  make  a  new  start  at  the  task 
of  saving  the  better  sort  of  mankind. 

He  mentions  in  this  last  sentence  not  a  passing  idea 
but  a  desire  which  had  already  taken  root  in  his  mind  and 
which  was  destined  to  grow  in  the  years  ahead.   For  the 

»  The  mMtiiif  wm  held  in  a  theatre  seating  s/mo  people. 
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present,  however,  his  attention  is  held  by  the  anxiety  in 
England : 

Everybody  fuU  of  the  King.  Oh,  with  every  waking  thought 
the  King,  the  King  has  come  to  my  mind.  "  Oh  God  soaie 
and  save  him."  ' 

Yesterday  I  wired  the  Queen,  assuring  Her  Majesty  of  the 
sympathy  and  prayers  of  the  Army  for  the  King's  restoration 
and  that  she  might  be  comforted  and  strengthened  for  the  hour. 

An  answer  came  promptly  back  thanking  me.  God  help 
her. 

He  holds  his  religious  meetings  throughout  these  dark 
hours  and  uses  the  illness  of  King  Edward  to  arouse  the 
souls  of  the  sleepers : 

The  night  was  a  crowning  time,  and  we  parted  full  of  love  for 
each  other  and  for  Germany,  and  with  increased  desire  and 
detennination  to  Kve  and  die  m  the  mterest  and  for  the  elorv  of 
onr  Blessed  Loid. 

He  wrote  to  Bramwell  from  Berlin  on  hearing  that  the 

sick  King  was  to  undergo  an  operation  : 

The  King!  What  a  disastrous  matter  this  is;  it  nearly 
upset  me  altogether ;  how  I  got  through  as  I  did  is  another 
wonder  added  to  the  many  in  my  Ydatory  gone  by. 

I  did  not  receive  your  first  telegram  sent  off  at  midday  till 
11.30  last  night,  so  that  the  second  came  on  me  at  6  o'ck)ck  with 
a  crash ;  but  what  it  most  have  been  to  you  all  hi  Lmidon  I 
cannot  imagine. 

I  sent  a  message  to  the  Queen,  and  did  what  was  considered 
a  difl&cult,  daring,  nay,  what  was  thought  to  be  an  afanost  unpos- 
sible  task,  viz.,  stood  before  a  huge  congregation  of  Gennans 
and  asked  them  to  sympathize  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  the  Kmg.  They  advised  me  agkinst 
saying  ansrthing  about  my  telegram  owing  to  the  bitter  feeling 
against  the  British,  but  I  felt  led  to  do  it,  ana  then  prayed  that 
God  would  interfere ;  there  was  a  great  hush  aU  over  the  crowd 
and  my  own  people  responded  to  tiie  request  ' 

I  told  them  that  if  it  was  their  Emperor,  etc.,  the  British 
Nation  would  i«ay  for  hnn,  and  thus  everybody  was  bixnidit  in 
a  measure  into  qnnpatfiy. 
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Difficulties  concerning  the  representation  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII.  are  mentioned 
in  subsequent  letters  to  Bramwell : 

The  Coronation  and  your  Uniform.  That's  right,  push  the 
thing.  I  should  be  glad  of  its  going  to  the  King  if  I  thought 
the  matter  would  be  presented  to  him  in  the  right  way.  I  am 
quite  sure  he  would  not  shut  us  out  because  of  our  Uniform. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  the  Coronation,  except  I 
think  it  wiH  be  very  awkward  if.  whm  I  am  asked  aU  over  the 
world  by  people  great  and  smaU  (especiaUy  great),  "  Were  you 
represented  at  the  Abbey?"  I  shall  have  to  say.  "They 
wouldn't  have  us  in  uniform,  and  we  wouldn't  go  without." 
However,  that  will  aU  be  the  same  a  hundred  yean  hence. 

These  difficulties,  the  future  historian  will  be  interested 
to  know,  were  finaUy  surmounted,  and  the  present  General, 
Bramwell  Booth,  represented  the  Salvation  Army  at  King 
Edward's  coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Army  and  by  direct  command  of  His  Majesty. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  eventful  year  the  General  set  out 
on  a  tour  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  one  of  the 
most  successful  campaigns  of  his  long  life.  He  was  not 
suffered  to  depart  without  a  FareweU  Speech,  and  in  that 
speech  he  spoke  with  no  Uttle  pathos,  and  with  all  his  usual 
frankness,  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  path. 

After  describing  the  lengthy  programme  made  out  for 
him  whUe  in  the  Stated-travelling,  speaking,  interviewing 
and  soul-saving— he  gave  a  list  of  the  countries  it  was 
suggested  he  should  visit  on  his  return  ;  it  was  "  a  staggering 
one,"  and  sounded  as  though  "  his  advisers  expected  him 
to  live  for  ever ! " 

I  go  somewhere  else,  and  somewhere  else  (he  says),  then  I 
go  away  to  shake  hands  with  Peter  at  the  gates  of  Paradise,  in 
the  Heavenly  Country  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troublW, 
and  where  my  weary  soul  will  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  fur- 
lough, and  rest  for  a  season.  .  .  . 

As  I  have  looked  forward  to  the  voyaging  by  sea  and  the 
journeying  by  land,  I  confess  that  my  heart  has  gone  back  to 
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Moses,  whose  position  I  cannot  but  feel  mine,  in  a  stiadowy  sort 
of  way,  resembles.  I  look  at  him  on  that  mountain  top,  see  him 
stretched  out  before  his  Maker,  with  his  chest  heaving,  and  tears 
streaming.  I  hear  his  cry  as  he  looks  across  the  wilderness,  and, 
by  the  eye  of  faith,  sees  his  people  battle  with  the  Rulistines.  and 
cross  the  Jordan  to  the  Promised  Land :  and  I  hear  him  cry  out, 
"  O  my  God,  unless  Thou  go  with  me,  send  me  not  hence :  unless 
Thou  be  my  Guide  and  Counsellor,  my  Friend  and  my  God,  let 
me  die  on  the  mountain  here  :  let  me  pass  out  of  sight  of  men  for 
ever."  But  I  also  hear  the  answer  come.  I  have  cried  to  my 
Father  after  the  same  foshion,  and  I  bdieve  I  have  His  answer. 
God  is  going  with  me.  .  .  . 

My  Lord,  what  am  I  and  what  is  my  father's  house  that 
Thou  shouldst  have  raised  up  round  the  worid  such  a  host  of 
brave,  self-sacrificing,  capable  men  and  women  to  assist  me  to 
carry  out  my  wishes,  to  obey  my  commands,  to  run  at  my  bid- 
ding, and  be  willing  to  suffer  and  die  for  the  sake  of  the  Flag— 
the  Flag  that  I  have  hoisted  over  their  hearts  ?  Who  am  I 
that  I  should  have  the  i»ivilege  of  commandujg  such  a  brave, 
heroic,  and  mighty  host  ? 

You  who  are  here  :  you  who  are  around  me  (m  this  platfcnm 
—you  have  helped  me  to  make  the  Salvation  Army.  You  are 
my  children,  my  Soldiers,  and  you  have  helped  me  to  make  the 
Army  what  it  is.  My  darling  wife  who,  I  beBeve,  looks  down 
from  Heaven,  and  blesses  me,  and  counts  the  days,  if  she  knows, 
when  I  shall  come  to  her  side,  as  I  am  also  b^;inning  to  calculate 
upon  the  time  when  I  shaU  have  the  high  privilege  of  embracing 
her  in  holy  and  everlasting  love  once  more— she  helped  me ! 
She  was  the  soul  of  honour  and  love,  and  believed  that  the  lad  she 
f  eU  in  love  with  forty  years  ago  and  more  was  tiie  soul  of  honour, 
or  she  never  would  have  aUowed  my  lips  to  press  her  cheek. 
Down  to  the  last  moments  of  her  life  my  beautiful,  noble  wife 
helped  me. 

My  precious,  blessed  chUdren  have  helped  me.  It  b  true 
that  one  or  two  have  fallen  from  my  side ;  but  I1& .  e  them,  and 
they  have  lallai  to  come  back  again  sooner  or  later.  I  say  my 
chUdren  have  helped  me ;  but  the  Salvation  Army  does  not 
belong  to  the  Booth  fanuly.  It  belongs  to  the  Salvation  Army. 
So  kmg  as  tiie  Booth  family  are  good  Salvationists,  and  worthy 
of  oommands,  tiicy  shall  have  than,  bat  oofy  if  they  are.  I  am 
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not  the  General  of  the  family.  I  am  the  GoMral  of  the  SalvsP 
taonAnny.  And  when  the  Flag  falls  from  my  grasp  I  wffl  do  the 
oest  I  can  to  ensare  another  taking  it  up  who  shaU  be  heyoad 

the  old  General.  « the  new  and  young  ate  believed  to  be  better 
than  the  old. 

So  he  departed,  amidst  enthusiastic  acclamations  and 
most  loving  fareweUs.  for  his  conquest  of  .\merica.  The 
tost  wireless  telegram  ever  received  by  the  Anny  was 
despatched  from  the  s.s.  Philadelphia  by  the  Genial  on 
his  way  CO  the  conquest  of  America  in  October,  1902. 
He  telegraphed :  ^ 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  prayer.  I  go  to  my  American  Campaign 
From  Atlantic  Ocean  I  agam  call  upon  my  people  everywhere 
for  renewed  desperate  fighting.  God  is  with  me:  He  cannot 
fail.   I  shaU  stand  by  the  old  Flag  to  the  end.-THE  Genwui. 

His  welcome  in  America  was  of  an  extraordinary  char- 
acter.  The  traveUing  correspondent  of  The  War  Crv 
makes  a  vigorous  effort  to  describe  it : 

We  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  soon  after  midnight  on  Friday 
anchwing  at  the  Quarantine  Station  at  about  a  a.m.  By  sevwl 
o  dock  before  the  ship's  BiU  of  Health  had  been  pas^d.  the 
somid  of  bombs  was  heard.  The  passenger  rushed  on  deck  eager 
to  know  what  was  happening,  and  noticed  in  the  distance  a  fleet 
of  steamers,  decorated  with  flags  of  welcome  from  end  to  end 
and  loaded  with  shouting,  cheering,  enthusiastic  Salvationists' 
who.  after  being  up  a  good  part  of  the  night,  had  made  an  earl^J 
start  to  give  their  General  a  loyal,  hearty  welcome  to  thdx 
country,  and  accompany  his  steamer  in  royal  fashion  from  tiie 
Quarantine  Station  to  the  American  Company's  Landing-Stage 
The  sights  and  sounds  connected  with  tiiis  reception  are 

fSS^^'^.i'JSfi"^  r*""  *°  conceivable 
device  »  the  direction  of  sound-producing  instnmients.  and  tiiat 
hearty  enthustasm  pecuHar  to  Salvationists,  were  btoogfat  into 
^^^yrens  or  hooter,  of  a  dozen  steamers 
(not  aa  m  tiie  same  Key)  going  full  blast  aU  at  one  time.  Add 
to  this  tiie  explosions  of  bombs,  rockets,  and  dayligfat  firewocki. 
Add  agam  tiie  music  of  Salvation  Army  bands,  and  the  shoats 
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of  welcome  of  Officers  and  Soldiery  from  the  various  departments 
of  the  National  Headquarters,  the  Social  W<wk,  the  Central, 
Western,  New  York,  New  England,  and  Ohio  and  German  pro- 
vinces— and  a  distant  imagination  of  what  took  place  is  just 
possible. 

I  have  been  present  at  many  notable  events  in  Army  history, 
but  I  have  never  seen  anything  after  this  kind  before.  It  is,  not 
too  mnch  to  say  that  it  was  nniqae.  One  of  our  rich  passengers, 
a  New  York  banker,  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  never  seen 
"  so  many  good  i  jple  together  before."  Another  said  it  re- 
minded him  of  the  reception  accorded  to  Admiral  Dewey  upon 
his  return  from  the  Spanish  War.  A  thini  remarked  that  in 
his  judgment,  it  Deat  the  Coronation  hollow."  There  was 
not  an  unkind  word,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
passengers  had  to  walk  about  with  tfadr  bands  to  their  ears  owing 
to  the  great  noise,  althou^  they  were  smiling  with  pleasare  all 
the  time. 

The  General  himself  corroborates  this  description  in  a 
letter  to  his  son : 

Sometime  in  the  middle  of  the  nig^t  we  came  to  andun-  in 
what  is  termed  tho  Quarantine  ground.  Here  we  waited  till 
daylight  for  f'e  inspection  of  the  Officer  of  Health.  No  vessel 
befag  allowed  to  go  fmther  up  the  Bay,  mudi  less  to  come  along- 
side the  Wharf  of  the  City,  witnout  this  gentleman's  catificate 
as  to  there  being  no  contagious  disease  on  board.  .  .  . 

Wc  were  up  and  about  pretty  early.  Break&st  was  an- 
nounced for  six,  but  was  not  ready  till  7.30.  Everybody  was 
more  or  less  excited  at  the  i»QGpect  of  being  so  much  nearer 
Home  Sweet  Home,  as  the  bulk  of  the  ist  and  2nd  Saloon  and 
many  of  the  Steerage  Ftusengas  were  returning  from  pteasure 
or  family  trips  to  Europe 

While  dealing  ith  tht  d  tLngs  'jefcre  us  suddenly  a  burst 
of  shouting  and  singing  ai:a  oik<ar  souiMis  of  enthtoiasm  came 
through  the  Saloon  windows  and  fetched  everybody  to  *heir 
feet.  What  could  it  be.  .  .  .  The  question  was  soon  answered — 
it  b  the  Salvation  Army  come  to  greet  ttteir  General 

I  have  had  welcomes  almost  innumerable  and  of  the  most 
varied  character  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  never  anything 
yfbich  for  enthusiasm  and  gladness  surpaiwd  that  given  me  by 
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the  excited  Salvationists  that  crowded  the  ii  steamers  wbo  came 
down  the  New  York  water  on  that  Saturday  morning. 
I  cannot  find  time  to  describe  it.  .  .  . 
I  cannc  teU  how  many  Press  men  I  spoke  to.  or  how  many 
times  I  was  photographed,  or  how  many  greetings  I  received  and 
returned,  or  how  my  heart  teapt  within  me  when  dear  Fiita 
(Commissioner  Booth-Tucker)  came  on  board  in  the  Revenue 
Cutter,  or  when  my  dear  precious  Emma  stuped  on  the  steamer 
as  we  came  alcngsfde  the  M^iarf. 

By  10  I  had  reached  headquarters,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
meeting  a  group  of  reporters.  Before  I  was  through  with  them, 
the  banging  of  the  drums  and  the  explosion  of  the  bombs,  which 
with  deafening  bangs  foDowed  one  another  in  repeated  succes- 
sion, proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  procession  of  the  Officers 
and  Soldiers  who  had  foDowed  through  the  City  from  the  steamers 
on  whica  they  had  been  down  the  Bay. 

It  was  a  reaUy  impressive  maich— headed  and  accompanied 
by  the  police,  as  drum  after  drum  and  Department  after  Depart- 
ment filed  under  the  balcony  on  which  I  stood,  my  whole  soul 
was  drawn  out  in  response  to  the  lovii«  looks  and  greetinss  thev 
sent  up  to  me  there.  =  — «  ^ 

That  through.  I  finked  my  interview  with  the  Press,  ^ch 
the  arrival  of  the  procession  had  interrupted,  and  after  dealing 
with  their  catechizing,  I  sat  down  to  luncheon  with  several 
leading  Fkess  gentlemen  of  higfaio-  importance.  ...  It  was  a 
day  of  days,  one  of  the  most  ranariEaUe  (rf  my  life. 

In  another  letter,  written  a  few  days  later,  he  says : 
You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  riot  of  these  last  few  days  I  It 
has  passed  everything  in  my  history,  and  I  have  had  some  whirl- 
ing times  as  you  wen  know.   But  oh  it  has  been  little  short  of 
the  terrific. 

Of  course  the  whole  reception  and  the  wonderful  Sabbath 
meetings  were  all  such  a  surprise,  and  the  interest  has  seemed  so 
genume  ever  since,  that  I  have  deeply  felt  the  importance  ol 
making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  and  have  toiled  night  and 
day  for  it. 


•         ■         •  . 

We  have  had  perfect  unanimity  and  every  sign  of  the  most 
devoted  loyalty  to  the  Flag.   I  did  the  paper  on  Vows  this 
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afternoon,  and  to  far  as  I  could  Me  it  wm  received  wHhoat  a 

dissentient  voice.   It  was  delightful. 

Just  off  to  Boston.  What  a  whirling,  blessed  time  we  have 
hadi 

What  love  and  joy  and  ooofii^noe  and  retohitioo  has 
into  the  hearts  of  these  OfiSoers  I 

They  are  gone  away  mad  to  pnD  tiie  Devil  to  pieces  and  do 

something  that  shall  please  their  General. 

I  have  surrendered  myself  to  the  Press  people  and  pfeture 
peofde  and  anybody  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  .  .  . 

In  other  letters  he  says  of  this  tour : 

Who  am  I  that  such  remarkable  results  should  follow  my 
poor  work  ?  I  feel  humbled  before  God  and  man,  and  mxt  than 
ever  anzioos  to  make  the  moit  of  my  opporttmiHu. 

During  this  extraordinary  popular  campaign  hundreds, 
oi  course,  were  unable  to  get  into  the  halls  where  he  spoke. 
As  in  the  States,  so  in  Canada.  At  Toronto,  for  example, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  meeting  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
people  were  turned  away.  The  foUowing  stories  are  told 
by  a  Salvationist  of  the  efforts  to  get  admission  to  this 
IMrticular  haU : 

Among  those  turned  away  were  two  gentlemen  who  had 
travelled  a  long  distance  to  hear  the  GenoaL  Fortunately 
some  ftiendly  Officer  managed  to  find  a  vocent  step  between  the 
seats  on  the  platform  for  them,  much  to  tiieir  joy.  whkh  tlwy 
expressed  in  profuse  thanks. 

"  I  am  going  to  get  in,"  repeated  a  young  man  who  had  been 
refused  admittance  by  the  poUoe. 

"  No,  sir ;  not  another  person  can  be  admitted." 

"  Well,  in  bet  I'll  get  in."  he  emphatically  asserted,  and  he 
walked  a  few  stq»  to  a  wdef^one  poie,  climbed  up  like  l^tning, 
and  from  its  aim  swung  bimsdf  (» to  a  window-sQI,  and  so  entered 
the  gallery. 

"  I  told  yon  I  would  get  in,"  he  called  down  to  the  policeman, 
as  he  made  his  way  in. 

"  Well,  you  deserve  to  get  in,"  was  the  hearty  tej^y  from  the 
gnaidian  of  tile  kw. 

Two  young  women  came  what  the  meeting  had  started,  and 
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the  penitent-fonn  ?    was  the  startling  question  retorted.  "Oh 

ro'thr''T*w*^°T?*^^-  "  Very  weU.  then,  let  us  go 
to  the  pemtent-fonn."  they  tidd,  wew  admitted,  and  at  onoe 

walked  to  the  front. 

rooiJ  "P.. «  ^  '^th    Sorry,  no  more 

room       But  I  am  a  Press  Reporter,  and  must  come  in."  He 
i"  another  man  presented 

hunself.  saying  he  was  from  the  same  paper.  He  was  told  his 
journal  was  already  represented,  but  upon  his  earnest  aasnnuice 
that  he  had  come  straight  froir  ihe  office,  he  also  was  admitted 
A  few  minates  after  that  a  thini  man  presents  himself  as  the 
repr«entative  of  the  same  newspaper.  Alas!  who  cooH  teU 
which  was  the  autl.otized  one  ?  To  avoid  iil-feeUng  he  was 
squeezed  m  abo ;  but  he  was  the  last  person  aUowed  to  enter  I 

From  Winnipeg  the  General  wrote  to  his  son  in  London 
•anouncmg  a  fresh  idea  in  his  method  of  daily  joumaUsm  : 
I  propose  to  make  another  slight  diversion  in  the  matter  of 

Z^^rr^'l^Tr  •         ^'  ^  *^      *  8«at  deal  in 

journal  form  that  I  now  say  in  my  letters  to  you  direct.  Matt.»rs 
of  general  mtetest  I  will  put  into  .he  journal,  and  matters  which 
are  ot  a  personal  or  business  character  into  my  letters 

u  JZil!^  °'         the  journal  more  freely 

It  will  be  ^  more  mterest  to  you  now  and  to  others  in  the  years 
to  come ;  but  m  making  extracts  for  the  Piess,  should  you  do  so. 
It  wiU  reqmre  some  little  care,  because  there  will  be  some  matter^ 
concemmg  mdiwduals  and  concerning  myself  even  that  wiU  not 
be  wise  to  publish. 

I  cannot  make  any  particular  promise  as  to  how  far  I  shall 
go  on  this  Une.  seeing  so  much  depends  upon  my  surroondinB 
and  state  of  feding. 

But  six  days  later  he  sits  down  in  Kansas  City  to  write 
a  long  and  affectionate  letter  to  Bramwell  Booth's  daughter 
Miss  Catherme  Booth,  one  of  his  grandchildren.  That  a 
man  so  old,  so  busied,  and  so  beset  should  find  time  to 
Amte  letters  of  this  kind  proves  to  us.  if  such  proof  is 
necessary  how  true  and  how  tender  was  his  heart  in  its 
human  relationships :  *  »w 
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My  ueab  CAraniM»~I  mtnt  to  Mod  yoa  ny  wUm  far  a 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.  I  would  like  all  of 
you  to  have  a  really  happy  time  as  the  hoUdayi  go  by.  and  to 
liav«  a  bkiMd  and  oMfol  New  Year.  Thii  it  the  Lofd's  wiU 

concerning  you,  and  therefore  it  is  mine. 

You  must  think  of  me  when  you  are  having  your  gifts  and 
amusements  and  doing  yoor  Christmas  carols  and  all  your  other 
holiday  business.   God  bless  you. 

I  shaU  be  jmlling  away  at  the  work  which  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  given  me  to  do,  althoag^  I  suppose  over  6.000  miles 
away  from  you.  This  is  a  very  busy  campaign.  I  never  was 
more  occupied— perhaps  never  so  much  in  any  undertaking 
befwe.  Moniing,  noon,  and  night  I  am  either  writing,  dictating, 
or  interviewing,  or  do^  buineM,  or  talking,  or  fmfM^  ^ 
of  the  same  kind. 

Yoa  win  have  read  in  The  War  Cry  of  the  blessed  meetings 
we  are  having,  what  wonderful  crowds  come  to  £sten,  and  iHiat 
favour  God  has  given  me  with  the  people  generally.  It  is  very 
wonderful,  and  my  heart  is  full  of  gratitude,  because  I  believe 
it  is  going  to  greatly  help  the  Salvation  Army  in  this  woixferfnl 
country,  and  in  helping  the  Salvation  Army  is  going  to  ^orify 
our  dear  Saviour  and  advance  His  Kin^iom  on  earUi. 

In  writing  to  you,  dear  Cath«aine,  I  write  also  to  Mary  and 
to  Miriam,  to  Bernard  and  to  Olive,  to  Dora  and  to  Wydiffe, 
and  I  hope  you  are  all  doing  something  every  day  to  get  ready 
for  helping  dear  Papa  and  Mamma  in  their  work  and  to  make 
useful  Officers  in  this  great  Army. 

I  tell  the  people  in  my  lecture  every  time  that  three  of  the 
eUest  of  my  twenty-eight  grandcUUren  have  begun  to  preach, 
and  that  I  intend  the  remaining  twenty-three  dull,  if  I  can  nde. 
God  bless  you  both  and  the  dear  boys  and  girls,  and  help  you 
amidst  all  the  difiBtculties  and  trials  of  life  to  hold  fast  to  God 
and  Salvation  and  make  you  a  blessing  to  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  the  redeemed  sons  and  daoghten  of  men.— BeUeve  me. 
your  afiectioiiate  General. 

And  a  few  days  later  he  writes  from  San  Francisco  a 
long  letter  to  Bramwell,  in  which  he  shows  how  his  heart 
yearned  after  backsliders,  and  how  eagerly  he  sought  in 
the  meshes  oi  essential  disdpUne  some  way  of  re-entry  into 
the  Salvation  net  for  those  lost  fishes  of  his  life's  ttawHng : 
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The  number  of  ex-Officers  who  come  to  my  meetings,  and  sob 
MM  tament  that  they  are  outside  and  wanting  to  come  back,  is 
Ijtuble  in  the  extreme.  Thqr  are  not  pniMred  always  to  go  to 
tne  pemtent-form  in  the  presence  of  the  OiHcers  with  whom  they 
have  quarrelled,  or  the  Corps  in  which  they  lost  their  position 
by  their  tempen  or  something  else,  .'eriups  they  think  they 
are  nght— perhaps  they  know  they  are  wrong,  but  the  penitent- 
Jorni  IS  not  the  way  for  them  to  come  round,  and  after  they  have 
peen  to  the  penitent-foim  they  are  stiU  speckled  Wrds.  There 
18  nothing  definite  about  their  position.  Now  something  ought 
tobe  done  for  tiiem.  There  are  hundreds  of  tiiem  all  round  the 
wodd,  and  as  the  Consul  sakl  the  other  night— as  many  of  them 
are  as  good  outside  as  are  in. 

OJF  course,  when  you  look  over  tiiis  country  and  see  the  num- 
ber of  real  valuable  men  in  leading  positions  who,  at  one  time 
or  another,  have  been  outside,  you  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  tiiere  may  not  be  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  kind 
ootside  still,  and  yAiea  we  want  men  and  women  so  badly  we 
ought  to  make  a  way  for  them  to  return. 

In  many  cases  tiie  taking  of  men  away  from  the  country 
where  their  ofience  has  been  known,  and  putting  tiiem  down  in 
some  other  country,  would  be  very  good. 

He  repeats  with  much  reUsh  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Seth 
Low,  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  in  introducing  the  General 
to  a  meeting.  A  certain  dignified  minister  of  religion  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
reply  was.  "  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  like  it  at 
ail ;  but.  to  be  candid  with  you,  I  believe  God  Almighty 
does."  He  used  to  tell  this  story  to  the  last  days  of  his 
hfe.  Another  American  mayor,  who  acted  as  chairman  at 
one  of  the  General's  meetings,  made  the  foUowing  remarks, 
contaunng  a  characteristic  reflection  of  William  Booth 
and  showing  the  affectionate  admiration  in  which  he  was* 
held  throughout  America : 

A  moment  ago.  in  tiie  ante-room,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
bemg  presented  to  the  General,  I  said  to  him  tiiat  in  '65  when 
the  Civil  War  closed,  we  had  only  about  tiu-ee  thousand  'people 
in  Chattanooga,  but  that  we  have  grown  since  tiiat  time  as  he 
could  well  see.   He  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  and 
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npttad,  "  '69— '65.  that  wm  wiMa  y»m  mur  eaned.  aad  that 

wu  the  very  year  that  my  war  began." 

And  so  it  wai,  that  when  our  battle  here— the  battle  ^ch 
we  have  ootUMnocatad  In  w  many  y«ai»-<was  jnat  ending, 
the  battle  wUdi  tiiii  ftunout  General  of  peace  took  iqMras  Jnat 

beginning. 

And  through  theee  yean  he  has  fought  marvellomly.   It  is 

said,  you  know,  in  a  very  good  Book.  "  The  Lord  kyveth  a  cheer- 
ful giver."  And  all  the  worid  loves  a  cheerful  giver,  and  all  the 
world  loves  a  man  who,  above  an  things,  ghtt  himself.  And  so 
it  happens  that  we  come  out  gladly  to-night  and  wekome  a 
man  who  has  given  himself  iot  suffering,  weqnng,  struggling, 
starving  hnmanity :  the  General  of  the  Salvation  Army,  an 
Army  which  not  only  saves  men  from  the  stonns  and  sonows 
of  life,  but  prepares  them  for  the  hereafter. 

To  Mr.  John  Cory,  a  loyal  friend  since  x863  aad  a 
generous  supporter  of  the  Army,  William  Booth  often  sent 
frtan  time  to  time  <»  theie  tours  of  vigorous  campaigning 
an  account  of  his  meetings.  The  following  letter  was 
written  from  America  in  December  of  this  year : 

I  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  pabUc  feeHng  towards  the  Anny  and  towards  the  General  in 
particular,  and  the  foolish  prejudice,  aroused  by  those  who  had 
faltered  some  six  years  ago  on  account  of  the  English  origin  of 
the  Anny,  having  very  altered,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
welcome  which  met  me.  It  was  not  merely  the  people  who  came 
in  crowds  to  the  meetings  in  spite  of  the  most  unfavourable 
weatiier— it  was  not  the  kindly  hand  that  was  outstretched 
to  me  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  that  so  v«y  mud)  sur- 
prised me— but  it  was  the  friendliness  of  the  Press,  so  univer- 
sally expressed  in  every  form.  When  I  say  Press,  I  mean  not 
so  much  the  religious  as  the  secular  portion  of  it  All  this  has 
continued  throughout  the  country.  No  buildings,  that  we  have 
been  able  to  secure,  ha  'e  been  large  enough  for  the  Sunday  and 
evening  attendances.  In  some  places  the  fights  outsicte  for 
admission  have  been  really  dangerous,  limbs  having  been  frac- 
tured and  lives  having  been  endangered  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
people  to  get  in. 

Then  the  Messed  influences  that  have  rested  on  the  meetings. 
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the  remarkable  connofaiat  that  have  taken  place,  and  tht  UMaw 
ances  thatha>^  beta  down  upon  me  by  Governor,  of 

1.11^  T?r*  dignitaries,  together  with 

leaders  of  Colleges  and  Ministen  of  all  denominatioM. 

SiS!*"  •  diwctkn  to  «ort 

gKtOy  God  and  Man  mankind. 

I  have  been  here  now  nine  weeks,  during  which  time  I  have 
conducted  ninetythree  heavy  meetings.  traveUed  some  7.300 
railed  teen  1.150  soub  at  the  penitent-form,  writton  article  for 
the  Press,  done  a  large  amount  of  correspoiMknee.  txmnsacted  a 
grwt  deal  of  Hnanew.  and  heU  almort  ooMtMit  conmanioR 
with  my  peopje.  Tur  ni 

For  aU  the  good  that  has  been  done  and  for  the  Once  and 
Mrength  that  has  been  imparted  I  praise  God.-I  give  God  the 
glory.  I  want  aU  my  friends  to  join  me  in  praising  H'm 

I  no  litUe  surprised,  as  you  will  readily  imagine,  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Hugh  Price  Hughes.   How  suddfn  it  seems. 

rJlHrTriir  ''L^!!_**  *°  Church,  and  now 

I  hear  that  Doctor  Puker  has  gone.  What  a  caU  for  us  all  to 

be  ready.  ...  lu 

I  hope  you  are  keeping  weU  and  walking  in  the  light.  I  am 
tjdng  to  fill  up  eveiy  uMment  myself  and  thanking  God  for  the 
opportunity  He  gives  me.-Believe  me  as  ever,  your  aflectioMte 

Gbnbxal. 

aJS^  ag^n-BooU,  blood  -  rebels  against  the  inadequate 
A-cnptive  wnting  of  The  War  Cry  joumaUst.  He  writes 
vigorously  to  BramweU  from  Chicago : 

I  am  vexed  about  die  reports  inTkeW»  Cry.  Bat  it's  no 
use  expecting  wh\t  people  can't  do. 

you  kmc  a  cable  such  as  LawUy  sent  about  Toronto 

I  do  think  might  have  put  my  tume  M  the  top,  mmt  put  U  in 

bigger  tn^  o/  hsser  type  than  the  twopenny  speeches  of  the 
Mayors.  Cabinet  Ministers,  etc..  that  are  on  the  same  Page  But 
M  the  readers  I  feU  like  saying.  Send  them  no  more. 

It  is  the  type  and  the  position  nowadays  that  ensures  a  read- 

He^Zr  °'  °'  by 

However.  I  don't  mind.  ...  I  am  wntten  up  enough  just 
now.  not  a  hne  of  which  I  see.   But  I  am  thinking  of  the  effect 
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ooAojtwJ  Md  tiie  Coatiiimt.  AMca  ud  elsewhere  where  the 


From  Colorado  Springs  he  writes  hopefnUy  to  his  son 

of  golden  prospects : 

Everything  here  seems  to  be  graduaUy  shaping  in  the  direc- 
tiOB  of  a  possibility  of  our  creating  a  great  impression  on  the 
minds  of  these  American  millionairss.  .  .  .  Pferpont  Mbcna 
has  had  an  interview  with  Tucker  at  his  own  request.  With 
respect  to  it  we  have  got  some  telegrams,  but  they  aie  of  such 
a  nature  that  we  can  neither  make  head  nor  tail  of  them. 

When  I  have  been  in  the  grave  a  little  while,  you  will  set  to 
work  and  spend  some  money  and  time  on  a  c  At  can  he 
understood. 

Perhaps  you  wiU  ask  "  What  am  I  driv  »?"  I  want  to 
say  that  our  great  need  at  the  present  momen  1  more  organized 
method  of  getting  money,  that  sfaaU  rsdiate  from  I.H.Q.  to  the 
fnrthemiOBt  parts  of  the  Amy. 

And  he  cries  out  in  another  letter : 

I  am  still  clinging  to  the  hope,  and  shaU  be  till  I  am  in  my 

cofl&n,  that  I  shall  come  across  a  millionaire  who  will  help  me  out 
of  the  strsitness  of  the  hour.  "«»k"»«»ww 

ie  says  of  Canada,  where  he  was  always  extremely 
happ  that  it  is  a  countiy  with  golden  summers,  ahnost 
heavenly  autumn,  and  generous,  loyal.  loving,  and  hospit- 
able  people.  *^ 

Something  of  the  character  of  William  Booth  s  pubUc 
utterances  at  this  period  of  his  life  may  be  gathered  ftom 

wioSr^thG^^  '''^'''^  ^ 

My  comrades,  you  and  I  can  walk  as  closely,  and  I  may  sav 
as  everlastingly,  with  our  Maker  as  did  any  of  the  saints  wlio 
•r^^,Ji!?'  •  •  •  something  more  dian  walking 

Witt  His  Word.   You  may  go  through  the    Md  with  the  BiUe 
under  your  arm.  and  yet  finish  up  in  the  »Jo  •  ; '«*  Abyss 
spending  your  eternity  in  HeU  in  reading  n  or  ,md  .  v  .  a^ain^he 
woKis  that  might  have  got  you  to  the  Ht.rt  of  Jehovah  on  earth 
and  to  tiie  Home  <rf  Jdiovah  hi  the  Ski 
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It  means  something  more  than  walking  with  God's  people. 
You  may  walk  with  holy  mothers  and  fathers  and  comrades ; 
sing  with  them ;  read  tiidr  M>Ie8  and  go  to  meetings,  marches, 
and  open-airs  with  them ;  travel  with  them  right  away  down 
through  hfe  till  they  come  to  the  dark  cold  River,  and,  crossing 
ti»t  River,  lad  them  farewell— never  to  see  them  again  until, 
far  away,  you  discern  them  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Great  White 
Throne,  to  be  parted  from  them  for  ever. 

It  means  something  more  than  walking  with  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religion.  Forms  and  ceremonies  there  must  be ; 
but  alas  I  alas !  men  and  women  come  to  rest  in  them  .  .  .  and 
rest  in  them  to  their  doom.  If  you  are  to  be  damned,  my  friend, 
you  had  better  walk  thither  in  the  livery  of  the  world  and  the 
Devil  than  in  that  of  God  Ahnighty's  people.  You  had  better  go 
there  in  the  convict's  garb,  or  a  drunkard's  rags,  or  in  heathen 
darkness  than  attired  after  the  fashion  of  the  childiai  <rf  Jdiovah. 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  of  the  future,  and  of  Heaven,  and 
Hell,  and  Calvary.  And  the  last  time  i»obabIy  a  number  of 
you  who  are  here  will  listen  to  such  words  from  the  hps  of  any 
human  being.  I  am  going  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  some 
mai  and  women  m*o  are  here  to-iii(^t.  I  demand,  demand 
that  you  stop  and  look  at  your  Lnd  Ueeding  tqxm  the  cross  for 
yotu:  salvation. 

If  one  bears  in  mind  his  appearance :  the  tall,  attenuated 
agure.  the  intensely  pale  face  with  its  flashing  eyes,  tousled 
hair,  and  flowing  beard— if  one  recalls,  too,  the  passionate 
gestures  and  the  harsh,  far-carrying  voice— one  may  under- 
stand something  of  the  power  of  such  utterances,  some- 
thing of  the  spell  he  cast  upon  eager,  anxious,  desperate, 
and  in  many  cases  self-accusing,  souls. 

The  honesty  of  the  man  rang  out  clear  and  authentic 
in  every  rough,  unpolished  sentence  that  sprang  to  his 
lips,  and  it  was  for  all  heard  him  the  honesty  of  deep 
affection,  boundless  compassion,  and  infinite  yearning, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  views  concerning  his 
theology.  Nor  was  this  honesty  a  trick  of  the  platform. 
It  is  the  man.  It  is  manifest  in  his  letters  and  diaries ; 
everybody  who  encountered  him  was  made  aware  of  it  in 
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one  form  or  another.  He  never  met  man  or  woman  of 
whatever  degree  but  he  longed  to  give  them  the  happiness 
of  conscious  salvation.  One  of  his  Commissioners  tells  a 
story  which  illustrates  how  this  yearning  after  the  souls 
of  men  manifested  itself  not  only  "in  the  great  congre- 
gations," but  also  in  the  most  casual  conversations  with 
individuals.  Hie  Commissioner  related  this  story  at  a 
meeting,  addressing  himself  to  the  General : 

I  shall  never  forget  one  instance  that  came  imder  my  obser- 
vation which  goes  to  show  that  you  are  on  this  business  of  saving 
souls  not  only  in  the  great  congregations,  but  also  with  single 
mdividuals.  Whilst  going  down  the  streets  of  one  of  the  cities 
of  Australia  riding  with  the  then  foremost  Minister  of  the  Crown 
in  that  State,  he  was  telUng  you  of  some  individual  who  num- 
bered among  his  possessions  so  many  thousands  of  cattle  and 
so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep,  and  I  remember,  sir, 
you  hwking  straight  at  him  and  saying  to  him,  "  It  takes  a  good 
many  sheep  to  satisfy  a  soul."  And  he  dropped  his  head  and 
said,  "  Yes,  a  good  many  sheep  to  satisfy  a  iouL" 

The  older  he  grew  and  the  more  deep  became  his  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  the  more  did  this  sorrowful  man  yearn 
to  convert  humanity  from  the  foUy  of  a  transitory  world 
to  the  eternal  satisfaction  of  the  world  to  come.  And  at 
this  time  the  idea  flamed  in  his  soul  of  converting  not 
hmidreds  here  and  thousands  there,  but  all  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  DAWN  OF  A  SECRET  HOPE  AND  THE  END  OF  A 
GREAT  CAMPAIGN 

1903 

Although  one  finds  few  references  to  the  matter  in  the 
journals  or  letters,  and  these  only  of  the  ost  glancing 
character,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  General  was  moved 
by  the  immense  interes*  in  the  Army  at  this  period  to 
entertain  the  hope  of  converting  the  whole  world. 

He  spoke  of  the  matter  to  Bramwell  Booth  and  also 
to  the  present  writer.  He  believed  that  it  was  possible 
to  bring  men  and  women  of  every  degree  and  temperament 
into  the  fold  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  he  even  dared, 
in  certain  moments  of  enthusiasm,  to  think  that  he  himself 
might  live  to  accomplish  this  consummation. 

The  reado-  must  remember  that  the  campaigns  of  the 
General  were  events  of  the  first  order  in  every  country  that 
he  visited.  No  man  of  any  nation  in  the  world  had  so 
wide  a  popularity  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  More- 
over, it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  wherever  he 
went  the  General  heard  the  most  astonishing,  the  most 
dramatic,  and  also  the  most  pathetic  stories  of  individual 
conversions.  To  hear  one  or  two  of  such  stories  must  have 
kindled  any  man's  enthusiasm,  but  for  a  man  of  William 
Booth's  temperament  and  faith  to  hear  hundreds  of  these 
stories  told  in  every  part  of  the  world  must  clearly  have 
been  an  inspiration  of  irresistible  power. 

In  a  certain  measure  it  may  be  said  that  he  looked  for 
a  Second  Advent.  He  hated  iaddists  with  all  his  might, 
and  he  feared  to  find  himself  numbered  amcmg  tlM  sc^- 
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stitious ;  he  therefore  kept  almost  entirely  to  himself  this 
dream  of  great  world-conversion,  this  hope  of  a  final  victOTy 

over  Satan,  this  prayer  for  an  absolute  accomplishment  of 
his  heart's  passion.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  secret 
he  poured  out  to  God  this  last  and  tremendous  longing 
of  his  soul,  clinging  to  life  with  an  ever-hardening  tenacity 
only  that  he  might  Uve  to  see  the  answer  of  his  prayer  and 
fall  adoring,  on  this  human  earth  of  sorrow  and  tears,  at 
the  feet  of  his  Master. 

We  shall  see  from  the  concluding  accounts  of  his  visit 
to  America,  which  extended  into  the  year  1903,  that  there 
was  at  least  some  justification — if  we  remember  the  troubled 
beginnings  of  the  Army— for  this  pathetic  dream  of  the  old 
prophet.  And  from  now  onwards  it  will  be  found  that  he 
moved,  with  an  ever-multiplying  band  of  followers,  from 
one  triumph  to  another,  enjoying  such  a  universal  popularity 
as  I  suppose  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other  religious  leader. 

His  daughter  Emma,  with  her  husband,  Commisaoner 
Booth-Tucker,  were  the  organizers  of  these  triumj^  in  the 
States : 

Found  Emma  waiting  me  in  our  car.  She  has  come  from 
Washingtm,  where  ^e  had  spent  Sunday  interviewmg  Mr.  Mark 
Hanna  in  reference  to  my  approaching  visit  to  that  City,  and  my 
dinner  with  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  lunch  with  the 
President,  Mr.  Roosevdt,  and  other  important  things. 

I  cannot  stop  to  record  the  story  of  her  experiences,  but  it 
was  quite  exciting,  very  interesting,  and  likely  to  prove  useful 
to  the  Army  in  the  future. 

A  somewhat  formal  account  of  the  reception  given  by 
Senator  Hanna  in  Washington  occurs  in  the  journal : 

I  had  my  luuai  eSatt  (at  sleep)  after  lunch,  but  failed,  and 
now  my  head  was  swimming  and  my  heart  was  burdened  to  a 
border  of  distrurtion  with  the  supposed  importance  of  the  even- 
ing's gathering,  and  of  the  part  I  had  to  play  in  it.  I  threw 
myself  on  the  bed,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  tea  minutes'  sweet 
oblivion. 

5  o'clock.  Introductory  interview  with  Senator  Hanna. 
Found  him  very  friendly  indeed,  and  seemingly  anxwos  to  do 
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what  was  within  his  abihty  for  the  Anny.  His  personality  fan- 
pressed  me  at  once.  I  wanted  no  one  to  tell  me  that  he  was  a 
bom  leader  of  men  after  I  had  conversed  with  him  ten  minutes. 

8  o'clock.  The  Dinner.  Some  of  the  most  impcvtant  gaests 
had  failed  at  the  last  moment  to  put  in  an  appearance  on  account 
of  influenza.   Of  this  there  is  quite  an  epidemic  in  the  city. 

However,  quite  a  number  of  influential  men  gathered  around 
the  beautifully  decorated  table  and  partook  of  the  dainties  set 
before  them,  and  when  they  had  well  eaten  and  the  cigars  had 
been  handed  around,  Mr.  Hanna  introduced  me  with  a  few  very 
hearty  and  appropriate  words  of  recommendation  respecting 
myself  personally  and  the  work  in  general   I  talked  for  an 
hour,  got  a  little  confused  here  and  there,  and  left  unsaid  some  of 
the  more  important  things  I  wanted  to  say.   Still  I  talked  freely 
out  of  my  heart,  and  pleaded  hard  for  my  poor  people.  Whatever 
my  own  opinion  was  of  my  performance  (and  it  was  not  a  very 
hi0i  one,  indeed  quite  the  contrary),  the  views  entertained 
respecting  it  by  every  individual  present,  expressed  in  the 
frankest  manner  either  in  the  speeches  made  after  I  sat  down  or 
at  the  final  handshake,  were  most  favourable  to  the  Army,  and 
of  deepest  sympathy  with  it  and  the  m<Kt  ardent  desire  for  its 
continued  and  increased  success. 

Describiug,  in  The  Continent  of  Chicago,  a  dinner  given 
in  Washington  by  the  late  Senator  Mark  Hanna,  the  Hon. 
Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  of  Washingt(m,  said : 

The  most  interesting  dinner  ever  given  in  Washington,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  was  that  of  Senator  Hanna,  in  honour 
of  General  William  Booth.  Senator  Hanna  had  been  brought 
to  know  the  Salvation  Army  in  Cleveland  by  Governor  Herrick, 
and  his  sympathetic  and  generous  heart,  so  little  known  by 
people  in  general,  had  gone  out  to  the  Army.  He  had  given 
largely  of  money,  and  even  of  time,  in  aid  of  its  work  in  Cleveland 
and  in  Ohio,  and  had.  like  Governor  Herrick  and  other  friends  of 
the  Army,  endured  cheerfully  ridicule  from  associates  on  account 
of  his  avowed  friendship  for  an  organization  which  to  men  of  the 
world  seemed  bizarre  and  fanatical. 

At  the  period  of  this  dinner,  it  is  true,  the  Salvation  Army 
had  lived  down  most  of  the  early  oppodtion  to  it.  But  its 
unique  Founder.  General  Booth,  had  not  yet  received  the  <^cial 
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honours  afterward  heaped  upon  him,  and  if  he  had  died  then, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany 

might  not  have  joined  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  honouring 
his  memory.  To  most  of  the  leaders  in  public  life  of  the  United 
States  he  was  practically  an  onknown  quantity. 

Senator  Hanna  himself  had  never  seen  the  General,  but 
hearing  that  he  was  r  >ming  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
a  tour  of  meetings,  tlie  Senator  invited  him  to  be  his  guest  while 
m  Washington — especially  the  guest  of  honour  at  a  formal 
dinner.  General  Booth  accepted.  At  that  time  the  Senator 
was  living  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  and  he  provided  for  the  formal 
dinner  as  elaborately  as  if  it  were  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  banquet  was  set  for  the  evening  of  General  Booth's 
arrival,  and  as  he  came  in  on  a  late  train,  he  did  not  meet  his 
host  until  he  came  with  the  other  guests  into  the  reception-room. 
The  General  was  very  tired  with  his  journey.  After  the  first 
exchange  of  greetings.  Senator  Hanna  and  General  Booth 
apparently  found  little  to  say  to  one  another,  and  both  were 
relieved  when  the  other  guests  began  to  arrive.  These  guests 
were  about  fifty  of  the  most  important  men  in  Washington  at 
that  time.  Except  the  President  of  the  United  States,  practically 
every  cons{»cuous  figure  in  the  pubUc  life  of  the  capital  was 
present,  including  the  Vice-President,  the  Speaker,  and  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  and  the  House. 
Almost  all  of  them  came  to  please  Senator  Hanna,  and  with  no 
feeling  toward  Gmeral  Booth  except,  possibly,  curiosity.  Some. 
Uke  the  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  late  David  B.  Henderson, 
who  looked  upon  every  dinner  as  a  time  for  fun  of  all  sorts, 
evidently  expected  to  get  great  amusement  out  of  the  occasion 
at  Senator  Hanna's  expense. 

It  was  winter,  and  the  air  outdoors  was  cold,  but  it  was  no 
colder  than  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  reception-room  in 
which  every  one  seoned  to  fed  an  awkward  constraint.  After 
the  introductions  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  to  say  to  General 
Booth,  and  he  said  very  little  to  anybody.  The  aimouncement 
that  the  dinner  was  ser^  came  with  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  relief  to  the  host  and  his  guests,  including  General  Booth. 
The  dinner  proper  passed  off  as  dinners  usually  do,  varied  only 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Speaker  Henderson  to  jest  across 
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the  table  with  Senator  Hanna  and  General  Booth,  which  Senator 
Hanna  promptly  and  pvremptorily  suppressed,  saying.  "  Now 
Dave,  this  is  not  that  sort  of  a  dinner."  As  may  be  imagined' 
this  remark  did  not  help  to  break  the  ice. 

When  at  the  close  of  the  dinner  Senator  Hanna  got  up  to 
speak,  he  was  evidenUy  embarrassed.  His  brief  introduction 
of  General  Booth  was  afanost  colourless.  When  General  Booth 
arose,  he  looked  tired  and  ill  at  ease.  His  voice  was  husky  from 
the  effect  of  the  many  speeches  of  his  tour,  and  he  spoke  in  low 
tones.  His  first  few  sentences  made  no  impression,  except, 
possibly,  to  add  to  the  general  feeling  of  coldness.  Senator 
Hanna's  face  showed  fear  of  failure. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  Senators  at  the  extreme  right  said 
Louder  !  "   This  gave  the  old  General  just  the  shock  which  he 
needed.    He  threw  up  his  head  and  straightened  out  his  form 
hke  an  old  Uon  suddenly  roused  to  action.   Snapping  back. 

On  I  can  shout  if  necessary ! "  he  raised  his  voice  so  that  it 
could  be  heard  aU  through  the  banquet  suite.  He  spoke  possibly 
an  hour,  contmually  gripping,  more  and  more,  first  the  head  and 
then  the  heart  oi  his  audience. 

It  was  a  memorable  study  to  watch  those  who  had  never 
heard  hrni  before,  and  he  gradually  overcame  their  indifference 
disarmed  their  criticism,  and  captured  their  attention,  and.' 
finally,  admiration.  His  hearers  were  the  hardest  men  in  the 
country  to  affect  by  speaking.  AU  of  them  were  familiar  with 
all  the  arts  and  tricks  of  every  form  of  pubUc  speaking— in 
courts,  in  Congress,  on  the  stump.  No  company  of  the  same 
number  could  have  been  assembled  in  their  country  at  that  time 
mcluding  more  pubKc  speakers  of  experience  and  success.  Senator 
Hanna  could  i  i  ;ve  selected  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
speech  rf  Gene     ik  oth  a  more  formidable  company  of  men. 

.  'K  Che  Sa  Mi^  ist  chief  took  them  captive  without  their 
knowing  how.  lorm  General  Booth's  speech  was  not  eloquent 
any  more  than  his  voice,  which,  though  strong,  was  rough  and 
harsh.  In  truth,  the  speech  violated  aU  the  canons  of  oratory 
but  one.  ^nd  that  the  only  one  that  cannot  be  violated  without 
failure.  This  canon,  of  course,  is  that  which  requires  sincerity 
and  earnestness.  It  was  evident  that  the  speaker  was  genuine 
and  It  was  equaUy  evident  that  he  was  speaking  of  real  life' 
But  It  was  most  evident  that  he  was  speaking,  as  was  said  of 
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Whitefield,  "  like  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,"  without  thought 
of  the  outward  rank  or  pofmlar  repatfttkm  of  thoie  to  whom  he 

spoke. 

When  General  Booth  sat  down  he  had  com{detely  changed 
the  atmosphere  ci  the  occasion,  and  the  mincb  of  all  the  men 

before  him.  Senator  Hanna,  rising  to  speak,  searched  in  all  his 
pockets  for  a  handkerchief,  and  not  finding  one,  i»cked  up  his 
na|ddn  from  the  table  and  wiped  tears  from  his  cheeks.  He 
was  not  the  only  man  who  had  not  been  able  to  repress  the  tears. 
All  were  greatly  moved,  each  according  to  his  temperament. 
What  Senator  Hanna  then  said  was  very  different  from  what 
he  said  in  his  introductim.  But  no  wotds  coaU  equal  the 
tribute  of  his  tears. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  extraordinary  informal  speeches 
which  were  more  like  confessions  than  like  ordinary  after-dinner 
addresses.  One  after  another  the  strongest  men  there,  of 
different  kinds,  responded  to  Senator  Haima's  invitation  to  give 
their  impressions  as  well  as  they  could  in  wends.  ^^ce-President 
Fairbanks,  Speaker  Henderson,  Justice  Brewer,  Senator  Hoar, 
Mr.  Cannon  (then  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
iu  the  House),  Senator  Cockrell  of  Jfistouri  (then  the  "  watch- 
dog of  the  Treasury  "  in  the  Senate),  and  others  of  the  same 
general  character,  made  speeches  which  would  have  astonished 
themselves  if  they  had  been  made  on  any  other  occasion,  and 
which  astonished  their  hearers  as  it  was.  None  of  them  ever 
spoke  at  any  other  time  with  equal  eloquence— eloquence  of  the 
highest  sort,  because  brou^t  from  the  very  depths  of  their  own 
lives.  For  once  they  allowed  their  spirits  freedom  and  threw 
aside  conventionaUties,  speaking  from  their  hearts.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  how  each  one  of  them  went  back  to  whatever 
was  spiritual  and  holy  in  his  boyhood  training,  or  in  the  best 
moments  of  his  past  Ufe,  laying  aside  for  the  time  all  that  had 
since  gathered  over  these  memories. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  the  speeches.  No 
reporter  of  any  kind  was  present.  Senator  Hanna  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  have  the  freedom  of  a  perfectly  pr-'-ate  dinner, 
and  while  fragments  of  the  proceedings,  gathoed  .second-hand! 
Wv:re  briefly  printed  by  the  local  press  in  a  very  inadequate  and 
unappreciative  way,  no  real  report  of  it  was  ever  pubUshed. 
But  even  a  stenograiAic  repwt  of  it  would  have  been  entirely 
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inadequate.  It  would  not  have  given  any  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  It  aU,  expressed  in  the  muuMr  as  moch     in  the  matter  of 

what  was  said. 

A  characteristic  incident  was  that  Senator  CockreU,  who 
as  guarfiian  of  the  pubUc  purse,  was  never  known  to  tonett  an 
appropi»ation  if  he  could  possibly  escape  doing  so.  actually  pro- 
posed across  the  table  to  Mr.  Cannon,  then  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  "watchdog  of  the 
Treasuiy  "  there,  that  they  should  agree  to  make  an  appropriation 

Salvation  Army  Institution  to  be 
estabhshed  m  Washington.  Nothing  else  said  at  the  table  was 
mwe  striking  to  those  who  heard  them  and  who  knew  so  weU 
their  customary  attitude  toward  appropriations. 

The  most  notable  of  the  speeches  was  that  of  Senator  Hoar 
of  Massachusetts,  stiU  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  powers.  A 
Massachusetts  Brahmin,  a  typical  representative  of  New  England 
conaervatism  and  culture,  a  critic  armed  with  great  knowJedge 
of  men.  books,  and  affairs,  capable  of  tiie  severest  analysis  he 
was  then  President  of  tiie  American  Unitarian  Association  'the 
officii  representative  of  that  church  which  does  not  approve 
of  what  IS  commonly  caUed  "  revival "  or  "  evangelistic ^ort 
and  wMch  of  aU  ihr  irches  is  supposed  to  have  the  least 
^pathy  with  the  jigs  and  methods  of  tiie  Salvation 
Army    Of  all  the  r.      ^resent.  Senator  Hoar  was  sopposed 

»J1    .  ?  ^  P^'^^"*^  sympathy  witii  General 

Booth  and  his  views  and  ways ;  therefore,  when  he  rose  to  speak 
everybody  felt  strangely  stirred. 

After  giving  his  tiianks  to  Senator  Hanna  for  what  he  termed 
a  remarkable  experience,  he  went  on  to  say  tiiat  he  "  took 
diame  "  to  himself  tiiat  tiiis  great  movement  caOed  the  Salvation 
Army  h^J  gone  on  in  his  own  time  without  his  ever  reaUy  seeine 
It  until  tiiat  night.  He  had  of  course,  he  said,  seen  tiie  Salva- 
tiomsts  doing  tiieir  work  in  his  own  town  of  Worcester,  where 
he  had  xrequentiy  observed  them  at  the  street-comers  holding 
meetings.  It  showed  how  httie  he  reaUy  saw  of  the  meaningof 
It,  he  said,  tiiat  he  had  been  on  tiie  pomt  repeatedly  of  speaking 
to  the  leader  of  such  a  meeting,  and  askmg  hun  whetiier  he  did 
not  know  that  he  ought  not  to  pray  tiius  in  pubUc,  but  ratiier 
in  se^  tiiat  he  might  expect  that  tiie  Father  in  Heaven  would 
reward  him  openly.  "  I  see  now."  he  said.  "  how  foolish  how 
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fatuous  such  a  remark  would  haw  baea,  and  am  *fciwlrfBl  that 
I  never  made  it." 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  story  wUxh  Gmenl  Booth 

had  unfolded  was  Uke  that  of  the  early  Christian  Church  in  the 
ApostoUc  age.  He  pointed  out  the  resemblances  between  the 
spirit  of  the  early  Church  and  that  of  the  Salvation  Army.  He 
recalled  how  the  Apostolic  Church  also  went  to  the  people  and 
used  the  open  air  for  their  meetings,  and  sought  the  lowest  as  well 
as  the  highest  <rf  men  and  women,  and  had  power  to  help  them  to 
change  their  Uves,  as  in  later  periods  so  much  of  the  Church  did 
not  have  power.  He  spoke  then  of  the  courage,  self-sacrifice, 
and  heroism  of  the  ^dvation  Army  in  being  like  that  of  his 
beloved  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  in  England  and  HoUand,  and  on 
the  stem  and  rock-bound  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

Finally,  after  completing  that  paraUel  in  his  most  eloquent 
manner,  he  said  that  while  General  Booth  had  been  qteaUng 
there  had  come  back  to  his  mind  an  old-fashioned  hymn  which 
he  learned  in  his  boyhood,  and  which  he  thought  expressed  the 
very  pumose  and  Ufe  of  the  Salvation  Aimy.  This  hymn  was 
called,  he  said.  "  The  Heralds  of  the  Cross,"  and  he  quoted  several 
stanzas  of  it  with  evident  feeling.  It  was  an  oU-fashioned 
evangelical  missionary  hymn,  just  such  an  one  as  the  Unitarian 
Church  does  not  use.  and  his  recital  of  it  with  such  eamestMSS 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  company. 

When  Senator  Hanna  ck)sed  the  speaking  there  was  a  general 
movement  to  speak  to  General  Booth  personally,  which  was  in 
great  contrast  both  in  eagerness  and  in  warmth  to  the  reception 
he  had  been  given  on  his  arrival,  and  the  things  that  were  said 
to  Senator  Hanna  in  acknowledgment  of  the  oppOTtnnity  he 
had  given  his  guests  were  very  different  from  the  conventional 
expresd(ms  of  gratitude  on  such  occasions.  Often  since  then 
men  who  were  present  have  spoken  of  this  dinner  as  an  experience 
that  stands  out  separate  frwn  all  other  meetings  of  that  sort 
which  they  ever  saw. 

But  this  dinner  was  only  the  prelude  to  other  important 

events.  General  Booth  was  received  by  President  Roosevelt 

at  the  White  House  : 

We  were  ushered  in  in  the  most  informal  manner,  and  on 
entering  found  Mr.  Hay.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Mr.  Root, 
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Secretary  for  War ;  and  Mr.  Hitehoock.  Secritwy  fcr  the  Interior. 

After  introduction  to  these  gentlemen.  I  had  a  nice  chat  with 
them.  We  were  shortly  after  joined  by  another  gentleman 
much  interested  in  Mine  Und  of  Stom  Settlement  in  New  York. 

The  President  then  entered,  shaking  hands  all  round  in 
the  cheeriest  manner.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  accompanied  by  a 
Mr.  Soigent,  urbo.  1  was  afterwards  given  to  ondeiBtand,  has 
a  wide-world  reputation  as  a  Portrait  Painter. 

During  the  conversation  at  dinner  I  heard  it  stated  that  this 
Artist  was  present  for  the  purpose  of  paintir.g  a  likeness  of  the 
President ;  Mr.  Roosevelt  remarking  that  he  had  bem  thion^ 
aU  the  rooms  at  the  White  House  that  had  been  proposed  for 
the  sitting,  and  had  not  found  one  suitable,  until  in  coming  down 
the  stairs  to  lunch  Mr.  Sargent  had  stofqped  him  at  a  certain 
point,  and  declared  that  that  was  just  the  very  pbce  and  posi- 
tion that  would  be  suitable  to  his  task. 

We  were  soon  seated  and  busy  with  tiie  viands ;  convenation 
never  flagged  for  a  moment,  the  President  having  a  long  way  the 
lion's  share  of  the  talking.  All  manner  of  things  were  cha  edabout. 
some  of  them  weighty,  and  seme  oi  very  much  lighter  importance, 
at  least  so  they  appeared  to  me.  After  a  little  while  the  Pr  si- 
dent,  who  had  seated  me  at  his  side,  turned  to  me  and  entered 
into  convcsation  on  the  character  of  our  work.  He  seemed 
much  interested  in  our  Criminal  operations,  the  efforts  for  the 
rescue  of  the  poor  Lost  Women,  and  the  Colonization  of  the  land. 

Unfortunately  some  business  matter  called  his  attention  off, 
and  he  turned  aside  to  write  a  memorandum,  and  then  some- 
thing came  about  the  Venezuela  affair,  which  Mr.  Hay  informed 
him  was  he  believed  near  a  hopeful  settlement,  and  so  the  talk 
drifted  on  until  the  repast  was  ended. 

The  President  rose,  assured  me  of  the  pleasure  it  had  afforded 
him  to  meet  me,  wished  me  good  luck,  and  we  all  went  our  way. 

But  of  still  greater  interest  was  the  next  appearance  of 
William  Booth : 

In  company  with  Senator  Hanna  and  the  Commander 
(Commr.  Booth-Tucker)  we  drove  to  the  Capitol  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  Senate  with  Prayer,  to  which 
I  had  been  invited. 

I  had  not  looked  forward  to  this  afihir  as  being  of  any 
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impatance,  but  it  certainly  turned  out  to  be  one  ol  the  most 
intenttiog  if  not  remarinble  incidents  ^  my  life. 

To  begin  with,  Senator  Hanna,  who  had  so  publicly  taken  me 
under  his  wing,  is  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  United 
States,  being  looked  upon  as  what  is  publicly  known  as  "  The 
Boas  of  the  Republican  Party,"  and  is  beyond  questim  a  gukUng 
spirit  of  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  Country. 

In  the  second  place,  I  found  myself  to  be  an  object  of  interest 
to  all  the  most  promfaient  Statesmen  in  the  Senate,  neariy  all 
of  whom  sought  me  out,  being  intiodnoed  by  Mr.  Hanna  or 
others,  or  introducing  themselves. 

In  the  third  pboe,  I  had  the  hmiour  accorded  me  of  being 
permitted  to  occupy  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  progress 
of  the  business ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  bearing  witness  to  the 
importance  d  the  recognition  of  God,  doing  His  Will,  and  caring 
for  the  hopeless  and  helpless  clasMS  of  the  Community. 

The  House  was  unusually  crcmded.  swne  people,  paying  that 
the  Galleiies  had  not  been  so  packed  for  thirty  years,  while  all 
agreed  that  no  such  assemblage  had  taken  place  during  this 
Sission ;  and  more  remarkable  than  the  crowd  in  the  Gallery  was 
the  attendance  of  the  Senators  themselves ;  every  man  of  them 
seemed  to  be  in  his  place,  and  when  the  Vice-President  made  the 
usual  sign  and  I  was  conducted  to  th  chair  he  usually  occupied,, 
a  sudden  stiUness  fell  upon  the  assembly.  Every  head,  they 
afterwards  told  me,  was  reverently  bowed,  while  I  asked  God's 
blessing  on  the  men  chosen  for  so  important  a  share  in  the 
direction  of  the  destinies  of  this  great  nation,  and  for  wisdom  and 
strength  to  do  the  work  to  the  Divine  satirfaction.  and  for  the 
highest  well-being  of  those  concerned. 

I  must  confess  to  feeling  beforehand  some  little  anxiety  as 
to  the  way  I  shouU  be  abte  to  disdiaige  tiiis  doty.  While 
desirous,  as  I  hope  I  ever  am  when  approaching  the  Mercy-Seat,  ' 
to  speak  to  God  regardless  of  the  feelings  with  which  my  perform- 
ance may  be  r^arded  by  th<»e  around  me,  I  was  still  anxious  that 
the  lew  sentences  I  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  and  which 
I  knew  would  be  so  closely  criticized,  and  so  widely  circulated, 
shouM  carry  with  them  useful  lessons  and  inspire  profitable 
feelings. 

I  had  a  dim  recollection  that  three  minutes  was  aUowed  for 
the  functicm,  but  altho'  I  asked  Senator  Hanna  and  a  few  others. 
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iadoding  the  Chaplain.  I  could  get  no  definite  pronouncement 
on  the  subject,  the  general  opinion  beinf,  I  fancy,  m  I  letmt 
afterwarda  wai  the  caae-that  I  should  not  be  likely  to  infringe 
on  the  I>ec(mim  of  the  House  by  taking  any  unusual  liberty  in 
this  direction. 

As  I  stood  there  a  world  of  feeUiig  came  rushing  upon  me ; 
memories  of  past  struggles,  influences  of  the  kind  things  said 
•bout  myself  and  my  ddngf,  and  the  poMftflhiet  of  the  future, 
•eemed  all  to  come  in  upon  me.  God  helped  me  as  I  Ufted  up 
my  heart  to  Him,  and  He  gave  me  wordt  which  I  beUeve  not  only 
reached  His  ear.  bat  the  hearti  of  many  present. 

I  exceeded  the  three  minutes,  but  I  did  not  go  far  beyond  the 
sw— and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  has  intimated  that  I  went 
too  far.  A  good  many  would  have  liked  me  to  have  gone  further  I 

A  motion  was  afterwards  passed  ordering  that  the  wends  of 
the  Prayer  be  entered  in  the  Records  of  the  House,  and  suspend- 
ing the  standfaig  order  referring  to  the  presence  of  strangers  in 
the  House.  Then  for  an  hour  I  remained  on  the  Floor  of  the 
Chamber,  during  which  time  I  suppose  I  shook  hands  with  every 
important  person^  present. 

There  is  an  amusing  story  in  the  journal  recording  his 
wceptioo  in  Atlante : 

Banquet  of  leading  Citizens  as  a  welcome.  Fifty  present, 
consisting  of  Juug»!s,  Pastors.  Bankers,  and  the  like. 

Rne  feast  of  fat  things,  which  I  had  to  sit  out  chewing  a  bit 
of  bread,  a  potato  and  an  apple  to  keep  the  Company  in  coonte- 
nance. 

After  an  hour's  wearisome  dawdle,  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
who  was  the  President  of  the  Function,  caOed  on  Mr.  Witham  to 
make  the  opening  remarks.  This  gentleman  is  an  important 
personage  in  Atiai  ta.  He  was  described  to  me  as  the  President 
of  Twenty-four  banks  in  and  around  the  dty  and  two  cotton 
miUs.  with  a  reputation  for  being  the  best  after-dinner  speaker 
m  the  States,  and  the  leader  of  a  Bible  Class  composed  of  200 
members. 

He  certainly  gave  a  five  minutes'  hearty,  earnest,  and  homor- 
ous  speech,  saying  that  the  reason  Saul  failed  at  Athens  was 
the  fact  that  the  Qty  never  gave  him  a  proper  reception,  and 
that  they  w«e  resolved  that  my  visit  should  not  come  to  grief 
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from  theMme  cause,  and  therefore  they  aMemUed  together  to 
••WW  Gmeral  Booth  ol  the  gmt  adnintkm  they  had  for  him 
personally,  tho  intenst  with  which  they  regarded  his  career  and 

!? « J*"  they  caU  for  the  sooom  of  the  ««k  iil  tbt 

U.S.  in  the  future. 

My  talk  came  next,  and  I  talked  as  well  as  I  could  under  the 
circumstances,  with  very  litUe  pleasure  to  myself,  but  giving 
grmt  ifttiifictk»  to  aU  present,  of  which  I  was  assured  by  each 
mdividual  ia  tho  bmitMt  hudihdw  irith  which  the  afidr 
closed. 

Then  quite  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  these  events 
we  coiM  upon  a  domestic  romance.  He  encounters  a  man 
who  had  been  broogfat  up  by  tho  Booths  from  hit  childhood : 

In  after  years  to  our  grief  he  had  taken  to  bad  way»-oome 
to  Amenca,  gone  to  lower  depths  still,  and  was  reported  upon  at 
tast  as  being  dead,  the  money  sent  to  provide  for  him  in  his 
«ckneii  bdng  retained  with  the  motunfol  message  that  he  had 
pesMd  away. 

Here  he  was,  however,  aUve  and  well,  and  apparently  full  of 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  shown  hi  the  yean  gone  by.  I  told 
hmi  to  come  in  the  morning  and  speak  to  me  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  On  reaching  my  billet  the  Consul  was  no  litUe  inter- 
ested  hi  the  news.  It  was  like  a  resnnection  from  the  dead. 

Thm  we  find  an  entry  which  hints  at  the  secret  ambition 
of  the  Goieral's  sool : 

I  was  biUeted  with  a  Professor  of  the  Clark  Univenity  here 
a  ve2r  thoughtful  and  intelligent  man;  he  undoubtedly  under- 
stands the  Salvation  Army  as  well  as  any  one  I  have  met  in 
the  States  and  a  long  way  better  than  moat,  and  sees  in  her  abffity 
for  doing  a  great  work,  not  only  among  the  sobmened  bat  the 
higher  classes  of  society. 

He  urged  on  me  the  hnportance  of  making  an  attack  on  the 
Umversities,  assured  that  we  should  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  very 
superior  young  people  capable  of  the  devotion,  self-denial  and  toU 
required  for  doing  great  tUngs  m  the  world ;  he  was  very  much 
mterested  in  my  University  Scheme.  The  Institute  over  which 
he  pr«ides  appears  to  be  of  a  superior  sort,  expending  its  energies 
chiefly  on  the  stady  of  those  Sciences  which  are  supposed  to  be 
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necessary  for  the  higljtr  education ;  indeed  they  pride  thansehres 
on  the  making  of  Professors. 

He  prefers  American  journalism  to  English  . 

Tlie  reports  of  tlie  Secular  Press  were  re  larkably  striiun^; 
and  religious,  far  more  Salvationary  Sensation  1  ].an  many  tl  at 
appear  in  our  own  papers.  Amongst  other  tl  i in  speakjig 
of  the  waves  of  feeling  that  rolled  over  the  crowd  it  was  remaiked 
that  "  There  were  psychological  moments  in  the  meetings  when, 
if  the  invitation  had  been  given,  half  the  people  would  have  had 
to  rush  out  to  the  Meroy-Seat." 

Everywhere  he  goes  the  people  throng  to  hear  him  : 

The  Theatre  was  gorged  to  overflowing.  As  I  entered  half 
the  gallery  was  all  but  empty,  that  portion  being  set  apart  for 
the  coloured  population.  I  asked  why  they  did  not  fill  it  up 
with  the  whites.  "  Oh,"  they  said,  "  no  wliite  man  or  woman 
would  be  seen  there."  I  thou^it  to  myself,  perhaps  you  may 
see  some  of  them  there  before  long. 

As  I  anticipated,  people  poured  into  the  despised  space  rather 
than  be  shut  out  of  the  building  altogether,  and  we  were  soon 
full  in  every  part,  some  having  by  some  means  climbed  <m  to  the 
roof  while  other  unfortunates  did  not  get  in  at  all. 

In  the  midst  of  this  campaign  he  keeps  up  the  regular 
correspondence  with  Bramwell : 

My  passionate  love  for  everything  that  blesses  and  favours 
the  Army  and  the  high  position  you  occupy  in  its  directi<»i  and 
control— no  less  than  my  heart's  tenderest  yearnings  over  you 
personally,  make  me  long  to  be  ever  talking  to  yon. 

Of  some  one  attached  to  liis  modest  retinue  Le  writes : 
It  is  no  use  complaining.  ...  You  have  no  need  to  fear 
about—.  I  shall  manage  him.  I  have  started  on  the  enduring 
tack ;  it  is  good  for  the  work  of  patience  in  my  souL  Still  he  is 
a  trial  to  me.  Since  I  wrote  this  he  has  acted  like  a  bully  to  a 
reporter,  etc. 


My  eating  is  a  great  trial.  I  get  awfoUy  tired  of  the  niMty 
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that  seems  to  follow  almost  every  meal.  I  eat  less  and  less,  but 
I  must  eat  SMnetluiig. 

Emma  has  gone  back  to  San  Francisco,  a  journey  of  36  hours, 
to  try  and  see  Mrs.  Stanford  again  and  to  ask  her  strai^t  out 
for  a  sum  of  money  to  carry  out  my  wish,  the  establishment  of 
a  Great  Training  Institution,  an  International  University  for 
training  men  and  women  for  dealing  with  the  sins  and  miseries 
of  the  submerged  throughout  the  world.  There  is  a  great  rage 
here  for  Universities— I  want  to  utilize  it.  I  don't  think  I  should 
have  any  difficulty  much  in  getting  a  million  dollars  for  this 
object  if  it  were  to  be  fixed  up  in  America— England  is  the  rub  ! 
However.  Mrs.  Stanford's  rich  husband  gave  20  milUons  before 
he  died  to  the  University  she  is  establishing  and  she  has  given 
13  millions  more  since  his  death.  I  have  sent  her  a  letter  by 
Emma.  .  .  .  Emma  is  full  of  faith.    We  shall  see  what  comes  of  it. 

A  very  interesting  reference  is  made  to  Social  Work  in 

one  of  these  letters  : 

You  are  puzzled,  you  say.  with  respect  to  our  relations  with 
the  poor.  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  be,  but  I  think 
we  have  made  it  pretty  plain  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  public. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Darkest  England  Scheme 
lifted  us  up  to  a  position  in  public  esteon  the  world  over,  which 
we  should  never  have  gained  in  all  human  iMX>b«]»lity  for  poliaps 
a  century  without  it,  even  if  then. 

Moreover,  it  is  ri^t.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  very  essence  of  a  great  deal  of  the  MUe. 
It  matches  the  promptings  of  the  human  heart  everywhere.  If 
a  man  had  a  brother  who  was  hungry  and  homeless  and  naked, 
his  first  sense  of  duty  would  be  to  feed  and  house  and  dotfae  him, 
doing  it  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  talking  to  him  about  his  soui 
all  the  time.  The  same  practice  is  called  for  by  Jesus  Christ 
when  He  says,  "  Thou  dudt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thysdf." 
We  are  trsdng  to  do  it.  The  world  can  undentand  this  sort  of 
reUgion,  and  the  world  beUeves  in  those  who  jHractue  it,  and  beUef 
in  you  has  to  be  pnxluced  in  the  worid  befote  it  will  get  much 
benefit  out  of  what  you  say  on  other  things. 

The  danger  lies  in  extremes.  "Let  your  moderation  be 
known  tmto  all  men  "  is  a  text  which  grows  more  and  more 
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important  in  my  estimation  every  day.  As  to  whether  we  get 
much  real  benefit  out  of  the  time  and  labour  and  ability  bestow 
upon  feeding  the  poor  as  we  should  do  if  spent  in  purely  spiriti 
work  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  We  have  a  numl 
of  people,  and  shaU  have  an  increasing  number  of  them,  who  c 
do  this  work  and  cannot  do  the  other.  Let  us  employ  them  x 
make  the  world  pay  for  it.  What  I  object  to  is  using  the  tii 
and  ability  of  men  and  women  for  Social  Work  who  are  requir 
for  the  Spiritoal,  and  using  money  after  the  same  fashion.  Ti 
is  not  very  jdain,  but  you  wiU  know  what  I  mean. 

Throughout  these  letters  one  comes  across  expressioj 
of  humility,  such  as  the  following  : 

I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  which  you  fe 
most  helpful,  that  is  within  the  narrow  compass  of  my  limit* 
ability. 

His  faith  in  Mrs.  Booth-Tucker,  whose  tragic  death  wa 
so  soon  to  cloud  his  old  age,  is  expressed  again  and  again 

I  have  had  a  useful  discussion  with  Emma  this  mominj 
She  is  a  great  pleasure  to  talk  to  and  a  great  strength  for  th 
future. 

I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  hear  you  have  had  a  good  tal 
with  Emma.  She  is  indeed  a  marvellous  conversationalist  ii 
my  opmion.  and  has  other  gifts  which  if  I  am  not  mistakei 
are  destined  to  help  >w«  and  the  Kmgdom  very  considerably  ii 
the  future. 

Her  soul  yearns  for  affection  and  there  is  no  one  from  whom  i 
few  extra  kind  words  wiU  be  more  acceptable  than  youtseU 
Just  take  the  hint  please,  without  reference,  and  make  a  littk 
extra  joy  and  gladness  in  her  heart. 

Emma  is  an  untold  comfort  and  support.  She  is  much  bettei 
(for  the  time  being,  anyway)  than  for  some  years.  May  it  last 
But  she  works  very  hard  and  is  very  venturesome.  Too  hard  and 
too  venturesome,  I  tUnk.  But  it  is  no  use  me  saying  her  nay. 

In  the  month  of  March  this,  one  of  the  most  brilhant 
of  all  his  porsonal  triumfdis,  came  to  an  end : 

The  close  of  the  Campaign  now  draws  near.  A  few  mote 
days  and  the  closing  hour  will  be  struck,  the  CtUk  wiU  be  boarded. 
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and  we  shall  be  away  from  the  land  where  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  see  such  marveUous  victories  of  Grace 

Every  minute  of  the  day  is  laid  out  with  work  of  one  kind  or 
another  FareweU  letters  to  dear  Comrades.  Friends  all  over 
the  States.  <K)od-bye  interviews  to  some  of  the  leading  people 
in  New  York  City.  Articles  promised  for  different  ..culaVand 
religious  papers,  together  with  a  reception  this  afternoon  at  the 
residence  of  Miss  Helen  Gould  who  wants  to  see  me.  ^  hand! 
shake  with  the  D.O..  together  with  the  preparation  of  n.y  fareweU 
addrea  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which  comL  off  the 
night  before  my  departure. 

The  latter  is  now  assuming  somewhat  remarkable  propor- 
tions not  only  as  regards  the  number  but  the  character  of  Vhe 
audience  expected.  Mr.  Hearst,  of  journalistic  fame.  M,,.  Russell 
Sage.  Miss  Gould,  and  a  number  o."  other  of  the  Elite  of  the  Citv 

have  ta^en  boxes.   has  sent  250  dollars  for  a  Box. 

While  on  the  other  hand,  the  toughs  and  roughs  of  the 
Boweiy  (which  is  the  lowest  part  of  New  York)  have  taken  a 
part  of  the  GaUeiy  for  themselves,  and  I  should  like  to bemdj 
so  far  as  my  part  of  the  Programme  h  concerned. 
He  writes  to  Bramwell : 

Depend  upon  it,  the  United  States  is  destined  to  be  such  a 
nation  for  Population,  Power,  Intelligence.  Wealth,  and  Enerirv 
as  the  sun  has  never  looked  down  upon.  ...  You  can  have  no 
Idea  of  the  possibihties  of  this  Pacific  Coast  taken  alone.  San 
Franasco  will  probably  at  some  near  future  rival  London  itself. 

And  to  a  newspaper  representative  of  The  Daily  News 
he  gave  on  his  return  the  f oUowing  impression  of  his  visit : 

"  Think  what  a  number  of  nationalities  you  have  there 
Look  at  the  800.000  Jews  in  New  York  alone,  the  40  000  Poles 
in  Bufelo  .-  think  of  the  medley  of  tongues  and  the  c^^^g  o 
interests.  You  might  think  the  possibiHty  oi  disruption  w4w 
be  great^  Idontthmkso.  Above  everything,  there  is  through- 
out the  States  the  love  of  the  Flag-of  unity-4hat  will  sub  ug!te 
aU  conflicting  feelings,  and  ultimately  mould  the  people  into  one 

that  sort  of  freedom  which  »  not  merely  taught  and  advocated 
for  party  purposes.  You  go  into  a  room  full  erf  men  of  different 
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nationalities,  and  you  'ivill  find  them  all  jolly  and  friendly  t 
gether.  It  is  the  same  as  if  you  go  into  a  gathering  of  Miniate 
of  different  Denominations — Episcopalians,  Baptist,  Methodii 
Quaker,  or  anything  else." 

"  There  is  great  toleration  ?  "  inquired  the  journalist. 

"  Toleration !  "  shouted  the  General,  "  they  don't  need 
mention  the  word.  It  is  much  more  than  that — it  is  the  recogi 
tion  of  every  man's  right  to  hold  what  opinions  he  chooses,  i 
for  myself,  I  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  respe 
and  kindness,  not  only  by  idigioas  peojde,  bat  abo  by  irreligio 
people. 

"  And  nowhere  was  I  received  with  greater  respect  than 
Salt  Lake  City  by  the  Mormons  I  You  may  go  about  the  sho: 
and  hotels  and  warehouses,  which  I  did,  or  into  the  homes  of  tl 
people,  which  I  didn't,  and  you  would  notice  no  difference  fro 
the  ordinary  run  of  society.  I  think  the  question  of  Monnonis 
is  largely  one  of  secular  prosperity.  A  man  goes  out  there  ar 
gets  a  chance  immediately.  He  wants  to  have  a  bit  of  land  or 
shop,  and  every  help  is  given  to  him  if  he  does  right,  t  don 
think  religion  has  very  much  to  do  with  it.  I  held  four  meetinj 
there,  and  the  Governor  himself  presided,  while  the  head  of  tl 
Mormon  Church  and  his  Bishops  came  and  listened  to  me,  ar 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  congratulated  me  on  the  remarkab 
gathering.  The  Governor  afterwards  said  to  me :  '  Thank  yc 
for  the  meeting  this  afternoon.  That  was  certainly  the  strongei 
sermon  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.'  " 

"  What  was  the  subject  of  the  sermon  ?  " 

"  It  was  on  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  the  Salvatio 
Army.  This  country  could  take  a  lesson  from  the  Mormons  i 
the  matter  of  colonization.  Get  hold  of  the  men  who  have  sorr 
fitness  for  the  business,  and  give  them  seed  to  sow  and  impl( 
ments  with  which  to  cultivate  the  land,  as  well  as  a  horse ;  an 
let  them  pay  you  back  again  what  you  have  expended  on  then 
That  is  the  principle  of  the  Mormons.  They  spend  money  on 
man,  who  afterwards  has  to  return  that  money,  as  weU  as 
tenth  of  all  he  produces." 

"  And  what  about  the  spiritual  life  of  America  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  much  about  the  same  as  here.  There  is  a  great  des 
of  formality  among  the  professors  of  religion,  and  a  great  deal  c 
indifierence  among  the  vast  crowds — and,  I  think,  of  growin 
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indifference-largely  as  a  result  of  prosperity  and  of  the  spirit  of 
unbelief  which  is  rife  everywhere.   Yet  I  think  their  attitude 
towards  reH^on  is  friendly.   They  puzzle  me.  they  bewUder  me. 
They  are  different  from  the  English  people.   The  American,  I 
should  say,  :s  more  rellgioas  natoraUy  than  the  Englishman 
He  thinks.   You  can  pray  in  an  American  crowd,  and  they  won't 
laugh  at  you.    You  can  talk  at  the  comers  of  American  streets 
and  the  people  will  listen  to  you.   I  never  once  saw  a  sneer  or 
heard  a  jeer  all  the  time  I  was  there.    You  see  the  difference  in 
the  newspapers.   They  are  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  English 
ones.   My  meetings  were  reported  in  the  newspapere  of  nearly 
every  City  more  fully  than  in  The  War  Cry.   They  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  enthusiasm  and  other  features  in  conspicuous  head- 

SJ!l^  ^  ^  ^*PP«"«d  ^  «  the  writer 

understood  yttai  rdigion  is." 

This  camviign  in  America,  with  its  public  receptions 
and  preachings,  its  state  functions  and  conversions,  its 
tnumphal  processions  and  quiet  conversations  with  pubUc 
men.  was  t^cal  of  every  campaign  that  followed.  The 
General  of  the  Salvation  Army  had  marched  from  cottajre- 
meetii^  in  the  rookeries  of  Nottingham  to  a  public  favour 
and  influence  which  extended  aU  over  the  world    The  same 
earnestness,  the  same  humanity,  the  same  simplicity  of  sotd 
which  had  characterized  his  first  youthful  preachings  in 
Nottingham  streets  characterized  everything  he  did  on  this 
big  platform  of  the  world.   His  attraction  lay  in  that  first 
transparent  honesty,  that  first  rugged  simpUcity.   There  was 
a  mMt  stubborn  conservatism  in  his  soul  which  preserved 
him  from  the  dangers  of  popularity.   He  learned  much  as 
he  went  along,  his  sympathies  widened  and  deepened,  but 
the  essence  of  the  man  never  changed. 
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It  is  time  that  we  interposed  between  these  chapters,  which 
contain  extracts  from  the  letters  and  diaries  of  William 
Booth,  some  account  of  his  situation  as  a  widowered  house- 
holder. For  although  he  became  more  than  ever  a  wanderer 
over  the  earth's  surface  after  the  death  of  Catherine  Booth, 
there  were  spells  in  his  life  when  he  bided  gratefully  at  home 
in  his  little  red-brick  villa  on  the  north  of  London, 

This  villa  of  Rookstone,  at  Hadley  Wood,  was  built  foi 
him  by  the  Salvation  Army,  and  he  paid  the  Army  4  pei 
cent  on  its  cost.  I  well  remember  how  the  old  man  ex- 
claimed to  me,  on  my  last  visit  to  Rookstone.  in  191 1 
"  Well,  this  is  the  house  they  have  built  for  me ;  this  11 
what  they  have  done  for  me— the  Salvation  Army !— it' 
their  gift  to  me.  a  comer  of  the  world  to  die  in— and  I  pa: 
'em  four  per  cent  on  the  money  !  "  He  laughed  in  his  beard 
stumped  over  to  the  window,  and  exclaimed,  "  Well,  it' 
not  such  a  bad  Uttie  hole,  is  it  ?  The  furniture's  mine 
I  paid  for  that !  " 

This  humorous  grumble  did  not  mean  that  he  was  eithe 
ungrateful  to  the  Army  or  unhappy  in  his  house.  It  mean 
that  the  very  modest  and  extremely  commonplace  vill 
represented  the  sum  total  of  the  Salvation  Army's  financi! 
benefit  to  William  Booth— William  Booth  who  had  bee 
accused  for  nearly  fifty  years  of  trading  on  the  religioi 
sympathies  of  wealthy  people.  And  it  pleased  him  to  refle< 
that  he  actually  paid  interest  on  the  capital  sum  provide 
by  the  Army  to  buUd  a  lodging  for  its  General.  He  Uke 
to  laugh  over  that  fact,  seang  it  as  scnnething  of  a  joke. 


COMMEMORATION  STONE. 
(Mile  End  Ro;id,  London. ) 


GENERAL  BOOTH'S  LAST  RESIDENCE,  ROOKSTONE,  HADLEY  WOOD. 
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There  are  references  to  the  building  of  this  house  in  the 
jounul  of  X903 : 

Met  the  dief  and  the  Architect  at  the  Hoose  they  have  been 

building  for  me  near  by  the  present  habitation. 

It  was  a  disappointment  in  various  respects.  It  is  not  a  very 
large  afiair,  but  containing  two  good  tpadoue  rooms  for  my  use, 
such  has  been  the  Chief's  object  in  its  erection — it  being  all  but 
impossible  to  find  anything  lilce  a  sitting-  or  bed-room  in  which 
you  can  breathe  or  have  space  to  turn  round.  So  far  so  good — 
but  some  of  the  other  accommodations  were  a  disappointment — 
to  wit,  there  is  gonsiderably  more  light  than  agreeable.  However, 
there  is  nothing  perfect  hi  this  world,  and  as  I  have  not  been  aUe 
to  look  after  it  myself  beyond  seeing  the  Plans  when  first  ptepared, 
I  suppose  I  must  take  it  as  I  find  it. 

Left  for  Hamburg  at  4.45.  Bade  good-bye  to  the  House  where 
I  have  spent  the  last  10  years.  Had  much  comfort  and  innum- 
erable Uessings  in  it.  My  bdkmgings  in  the  shape  oi  tables, 
chairs,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  removed  during  my  absence  on  this 
Campaign.   Then  I  return  to  another  domicile  a  few  yards  away. 

My  people  have  built  me  a  house  they  think  lor  the  remainder 
of  my  days.  It  is  not  a  large  afiair,  but  it  has  two  decent  light 
rocans,  one  for  woildng  and  the  other  for  sleeping  in.  I  should 
not  stay  here  but  the  Chief  lives  so  close  by.  Moreover,  I  am  the 
servant  of  the  Army,  and  must  live  as  well  as  work  when  and 
under  such  conditions  as  seem  most  Hkdy  to  advance  its  interest 

But,  in  truth,  he  liked  this  house  and  was  proud  of  it ; 
moreover,  he  spent  some  of  his  hapfnest  hours  under  its 
roof.  For  although  he  was  occasionally  depressed  by  a 
feeling  of  soUtude,  he  was  still  kept  so  busy  by  Army 
budness  that  he  had  no  time  and  no  excuse  for  more  than 
a  passing  depression  of  this  kind.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  came  to  value  an  occasional  day  of  rest. 
Old  age  brought  him  a  relish  for  quiet  and  developed  in 
him  a  taste  for  domestic  tidiness. 

One  of  the  first  changes  in  his  habits  as  soon  as  he  was 
settled  into  this  widower's  sstabUshment  (he  had  refused 
every  invitati<»i  to  Uve  with  any  of  his  childrai)  was  a 
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curious  and  almoit  finical  attention  to  the  appointments 
of  his  house.    He  liked  the  furniture  to  look  nice.  He 
insisted  that  things  should  be  in  their  place.   The  same 
floethodical  cleanliness  which  had  always  characterized  his 
personal  habits  was  seen  in  the  order  of  the  house.    It  was 
a  silent,  restful,  occasionally  almost  somnolent  dwelling. 
The  rooms  seemed  not  only  to  have  lost  the  fiery  and  tem- 
peituous  atmosphere  of  their  occupant,  but  to  have  acquired 
the  ^irit  of  the  General's  afternoon  nap.   Through  the  open 
windows  came  the  singing  of  birds,  the  humming  of  bt«», 
and  the  scent  of  garden  flowers.   No  one  ever  banged  a 
door,  whistled  on  the  stairs,  or  made  a  clatter  with  th> 
hardware  in  the  kitchen.   The  sunhght  that  streamed 
through  the  windows  revealed  no  dust  on  the  backs  of 
chairs  or  along  the  ledges  of  the  tabVs    There  was  no 
disorder  of  papers  on  the  writing-desk,    fhe  polished  fire- 
irons  had  a  look  of  fixity.   The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
ticked  with  the  soothing  and  reposeful  sotto  voc$  kA  a  cat's 
purring.   The  carpet  was  laid  for  eternity. 

Although  the  General  was  not  a  man  of  fastidious  taste, 
and  would  have  been  disposed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  aesthetics 
m  furniture,  he  nevertheless  had  the  Japanese  instinct  for 
space  and  simpUcity.  He  insisted  that  the  rooms  should 
not  be  crowded  with  furniture  nor  the  walls  with  pictures, 
hke  an  exhibition.  His  furniture  was  not  beautiful,  but  it 
was  soUd.  He  valued  a  thing  for  its  usefulness  and  its 
stability.  His  arm-chairs  were  comfortable,  and  their 
coverings  were  as  lasting  as  their  frames.  No  amount  of 
tramping  would  ever  wear  a  track  in  his  carpets.  He  never 
bought  an  ornament. 

For  a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of  Cathenne  Booth 
his  mmd  in  its  soUtude  was  harassed  by  the  old  eternal 
question.  Why '  "  He  would  sometimes  speak  to  Bram- 
weU  and  write  to  ma  of  this  haunting  ;  more  often  he 
would  commit  to  his  journal  the  feeUngs  of  these  passine 
fits  of  dejection : 

I  am  certainly  feeling  very  much  alone  and  at  times  get  fright- 
ful fits  of  depression.  I  cannot  understand  them.  I  suppose 
other  people  have  to  grapple  with  the  same  kind  of  thii^ 
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The  diflerence  in  me  at  difierent  times  on  and  off  the  platform 
it  tmating.  My  memory  at  cm  time  b  a  Uanlt— alwa)?!  bad— 
but  at  othi  r  times  dreadful,  and  yet  I  flad  it  all  bat  impouible 
to  do  anything  with  notes. 

Then  I  have  always  a  feeling  that  I  am  such  an  object  of 
eritichm.  Pressmen,  parsons,  my  own  peopk,  etc.,  and  the 
penitent-form  at  the  finish. 

1 1  \()ect  the  only  remedy  is  more  /«Uh  in  God. 

.  .  .  Very  weary  and  pining  for  a  few  hours  off  the  rack  of 
tcrfl  and  rpsponsibility — if  that  were  possible. 

.  .  .  Trying  to  make  men  fooi  is  indeed  a  weary,  disheartening 
bosiBas.  I  wmder  why  God  has  not  given  the  world  up  long 
flfo! 

.  .  .  Another  "  'Xmas  day  "  has  flown — who  knows  whetlier 
I  shall  see  aaoAer  mi  earth.  If  any  days  are  kept  in  Heaven  one 
would  think  that  this  would  be.  But  there  we  shall  in  all  prob- 
ability mark  the  flight  of  time — or  duration,  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  caBed  in  a  different  fashion.  .  ,  .  Oh  to  b$  remty. 
My  darling  has  had  three  'Xmas  days  in  Heaven  now.  How 
different  'Xmas  is  without  her.  Yes,  and  everything  else  to  me. 
But  God  is  mine— He  is  witli  me.  And  with  Him  I  ought  to  be 

He  wrote  to  his  dearly  loved  son  (m  one  occasion : 

I  don't  speculate  in  any  estimates  of  your  nearness  and  dear- 
n^  to  me.  It  will  go  unexpressed  for  this  life  anyway.  When 
we  meet  darling  Mamma  again  on  the  "  Evergreen  Shore  "  we 
will  not  only  sing  of  His  love  but  talk  of  ours.  I  feel  as  if  life 
was  a  broken,  cracked  affair  now.  We  shall  have  it  repaired 
then — nay,  as  the  Jew  has  it,  made  "  better  as  new." 

He  was  not  a  man,  as  the  reader  may  have  gathered, 
who  cared  for  society  or  could  unbend  even  as  a  relaxation. 
Like  George  Sand,  in  one  respect  at  least,  he  was  tormented 
hy  divine  things,  and  loathed  chatter  almost  as  violently  as 
he  abominated  iniquity.  We  find  in  one  of  his  diaries, 
during  a  sea  voyage,  a  savage  criticism  of  those  about  him 
for  wasting  time  over  dinner  : 

It  is  now  6.30  and  my  people  have  gone  to  the  Saloon  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  wasted  time — or  worstf-Hoamed  dinner.  How 
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any  one  naming  the  name  of  Christ  can  do  it  I  cannot  understand. 

I  protest  and  am  absent.  My  usual  cup  of  tea  and  toast  has 
served  me  very  weU.  I  must  try  and  find  a  secretary  who  will 
be  of  the  same  manner  of  thinktag  with  myself.  But  how  and 
v/hen  ?  There's  the  rub.  .  .  .  There  is  no  "  pick-me-up  "  for 
me  but  sleep  and  endurance. 

In  spite  of  these  moods,  existence  for  the  old  General 
at  Rookstone  was,  on  the  whole,  pleasant  enough  until  at 
the  end  of  his  Hfe  the  visitation  of  bUndness  came  to  try 
the  last  fragments  of  his  patience.   He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  Conferences  of  the  Salvation  Army,  kept  a  secretary 
m  reddence,  and  had  another  always  coming  and  going  from 
Headquarters.   But  there  were  merdful  intervab  of  tran- 
quillity.   He  was  contented  for  many  days  to  sit  in  hii 
arm-chair  by  the  fire  reading  a  book,  listening  to  reports 
ftom  the  scattered  battlefields  of  the  Army,  discussing 
new  plans  with  his  Staff,  and,  for  recreation,  teasing 
those  about  him  with  a  kind  of  "  chaff  "  which  was  mordant 
enough  m  tone  but  which  yet  never  hurt  the  feeUngs  of  its 
victims.    It  was  here,  too,  that  the  old  man  commenced 
bee-keepmg.   He  wanted  to  give  to  the  Self-Denial  Funds 
of  the  Army  money  which  he  himself  had  earned,  and  to 
this  end  he  bought  bees  and  hives,  planting  his  Uttle 
garden  with  flowers  which  bees  love,  and  selling  the  honey 
which  the  bees  stored  in  his  hives.   This  partial  return  to 
the  spint  of  hobby  which  the  reader  wiU  remember  charac- 
tenzed  his  relationship  as  a  young  father  with  his  sons, 
although  consecrated  now  by  a  touching  desire  to  help  the 
funds  of  the  Army,  is  an  interesting  lij^t  on  the  man's 
psychology.    It  is  true  that  he  gave  very  little  time  to  his 
Dew  and  his  flowers,  but  that  he  thought  about  them  at 
all  IS  worthy  of  remonbrance. 

Then  came  seasons  of  real  activity,  when  the  comfort- 
able arm-chair  and  the  sUence  and  the  peace  of  Rookstone 
irked  him  beyond  patience,  and  at  these  times  he  threw 
OS  apathy,  floundered  into  the  open  world,  and  went 
storming  up  and  down  the  country  in  a  crusade  against 
sin,  indifference,  and  poverty.  Sometimes,  too,  he  would 
descend  upon  the  Staff  at  International  Headquarters,  and 
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stir  them  up  with  a  vigour  which,  even  if  it  quickened 
enthtisiasm,  sometimes  impeded  for  the  moment  the  smooth- 
ness and  precision  of  the  machinery.  Then  he  had  fits  of 
restlessness,  and  would  undertake  long  journeys  and  embark 
upon  fiery  crusades  sometimes  without  properly  coimting 
the  cost ;  only  the  prevision  of  his  Staff  saved  him  on  such 
occasions  from  disaster.  He  would  return  after  many 
weeks  or  months  from  these  most  trying  ordeals  to  the 
repose  of  Rookstone,  and  once  more  draw  his  arm-chair  to 
the  fire,  take  a  book  from  the  shelves,  and  sit  down  in  the 
solitude  of  his  widowerhood  to  nod  for  an  hou  or  two  over 
the  pages  and  dream  of  the  past. 

Besides  the  visits  of  Bramwell  Booth  and  his  wife,  who 
at  this  time  more  than  at  any  other  were  a  constant  pro- 
vidence to  the  old  man,  General  Booth  had  one  great 
pleasure,  namely,  the  writing  of  domestic  letters.  His 
letters  to  Bramwell  Booth  are  a  Ubrary  in  themselves,  and 
it  has  been  a  perpetual  astonishment  to  the  present  writer 
how  this  overworked  and  overburdened  man  found  the 
time,  much  more  the  inclination,  to  indite  such  long  and 
innumerable  epistles.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
idleness  was  insufferable  to  his  nature,  and  that  when  he 
was  worn  out  by  public  meetings  and  interviews  and 
journeys,  he  went  to  his  writing-table  as  another  man  goes 
to  his  couch  or  his  bed.  Articles  and  addresses  he  wrote 
laboriously  and  as  part  of  his  toil,  but  it  refreshed  him  to 
write  both  to  his  children  and  to  certain  of  his  Officers  and 
friends.  He  was  never  too  tired  to  tell  the  children  how 
greatly  he  loved  them,  and  how  ardently  he  longed  for  them 
in  his  absences. 

Among  the  letters  of  his  old  age,  those  to  his  daughter 
Eva  show  one  with  what  simple  and  human  affection  he 
thought  of  his  children,  and  yet  how  this  natural  love  of 
a  father  was  always  mingled  with  the  religious  occupations 
of  his  life.  A  birthday  letter  from  Eva  Booth,  written  from 
Toronto,  helps  one  to  see  how  very  dearly  he  was  loved  by 
his  children.  ^  says  to  him :  "  What  cause  the  whole 
world  has  for  gratitude  to  God  for  every  year  of  your  life ; 
what  millions  of  hearts  and  homes  you  have  been  the  means 
of  brightening  with  God's  salvation ;  what  a  lot  of  people 
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you  have  made  happy  who  were  once  wretched ;  what  a 
multitude  you  have  made  rich  who  were  once  poor." 

And  she  concludes :  "  You  know  my  love  for  you  my 
ever-burnmg,  all-absorbing  desire  to  please  you  in  every 
particular,  to  comfort  you,  to  help  you.  and  in  some  small 
measure  to  brighten  the  other  end  of  life's  journey  for  you 
to  hve  m  your  heart,  and  to  spend  every  energy  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  battle  that  you  are  waging."  '  Signing 
herself.  "  Ever  in  fondest  and  unchanging  love.  Your  own 
uttle  soldier  child." 

Here  follow  two  letters  from  the  General  to  his  daughter : 

My  dear,  darling  Eva— I  hear  that  you  are  seriously  iU 
agam.  What  a  calamity !  How  sorry  I  am.  However  has  it 
come  about  ? 

I  wish  you  were  here  so  that  I  could  give  you  a  kiss  and  we 
could  have  an  hour's  talk  together,  but  this  cannot  be  for  the 
present. 

Do  you  want  to  make  me  happy  ?  Get  better,  and  keep  better 
—the  winter  will  be  here  directly. 

God  is  good.  I  love  Him  and  His  people  and  His  work ! 
You  must  keep  beUeving.  All  the  stoms  wiU  soon  be  over ;  we 
shall  meet  above  and  have  good  times  there. 

Don't  bother  to  answer  my  letters,  although  yours  are  always 
welcome.  I  have  about  twenty  articles  to  write  before  I  leave  for 
Austraha.    They  work  me  like  a  beast  of  burden— or  harder  stUl  I 

Well.  then,  darling,  let  us  stick  to  the  Blood  and  Fire  sim- 
phaty  and  humility  which  has  made  the  Salvation  Army  what 

It  IS. 

Good-bye,  my  dear,  dear  girl.  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  and 
toss  and  bless  you.  Cheer  up!  Let  us  cast  ourselves  on  God. 
He  IS  the  great  Comforter.  My  keenest  trials  are  very  much  on 
your  own  pattern.  I  have  to  live  a  lonely  Ufe.  Besides  Bram- 
weU.  I  have  no  one;  but  he  is  out-and-out.  But  let  us  take 
courage  and  go  forward.  You  are  doing  a  great  woric.  a  work 
for  etermty,  a  work  that  can  never  be  measured.  I  must  close 
— BeKeve  me  fondly.  Your  affectionate  Father. 

My  darling  Eva— Why  did  I  not  think  of  Christmas  Day  ?  » 
*  Em  Booth  wu  bora  on  Uoiitau  Dmy. 
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How  stuindf  How  onsentimental—how  tmfatheily-^ow  un- 
tenderly.  ard  as  many  other  evil  qnalitiea,  have  I  jwoved  myself 
by  this  lapse  of  memory. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Well,  what  shall 
I  say  ?  I  can  only  ask  forgiveness,  and  promise — no,  I  won't 
promise  anything  in  the  way  of  improved  memory,  but  I  will 
send  you  ten  thousand  Idsse?  and  assurances  of  tenderest  love 
and  fatherly  concern,  for  all  that  affects  my  darling  Eva  affects 
me. 

God  bless  you  and  keep  you  and  carry  you  as  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand.  I  pray  for  you.  My  remembrances,  Christmas 
remembrances  of  you,  if  not  too  late,  and  best  wishes  for  the 
New  Year  for  each  member  of  your  household,  not  excepting 
Gypsy  and  Adjutant  Page. 

I  love  you  tenderly,  and  long  after  your  health  and  happiness 
and  everything  that  is  good  for  earth  and  Heaven. 

Your  affectionate  Father. 


Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth  was  a  ccmstant  visitor  to  Rook- 
stone,  and  her  children,  to  whom  the  General  was  devoted, 
never  failed  to  give  him  pleasure  when  they  came  to  sit 
beside  his  chair.  He  loved  to  talk  with  those  who  under- 
stood his  work  in  the  world.  He  could  be  not  only 
interesting  but  delightful  and  amusing  when  he  was  per- 
fectly sure  of  sympathy. 

One  of  Bramwell 's  daughters  tells  of  his  affection  and 
solicitude  for  his  numerous  grandchildren — the  love  that 
created  theirs.  He  would  write  them  long  letters  even  on 
his  arduous  tours ;  would  discuss  the  affairs  of  their  Corps, 
offer  advice  as  to  subjects  for  addresses  and  the  manage- 
ment of  meetings,  and  inquire  with  a  sincere  and  sjmi- 
pathetic  interest  into  the  results  of  their  labotirs.  lliey 
always  looked  forward  with  the  greatest  excitement  to  his 
tea-parties.   The  old  man  made  a  delightful  host. 

As  children  they  used  to  wake  him  with  carols  every 
Christmas  Day  he  spent  at  home,  nmning  across  to  his 
house  with  their  musical  instruments  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  creeping  to  his  nxmi,  and  8uq;>ri8ing  him  each  year 
with  a  new  toog.  But  <me  Quistmu  the  contoits  of  their 
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stockings  were  so  wonderfuUy  gratifying,  that  they  lingered 
too  long,  and  were  presently  dismayed  to  hear  the  tapping 
of  a  stick  in  the  hall,  and  then  the  stentorian  tones  of 
the  General  singing.  "  Christians  Awake  I  "  They  scuttled 
mto  bed,  and  hid  under  the  bed-clothes,  to  be  dislodged 
by  Grandpapa's  stick  amid  a  happy  din  of  shrieks  and 
laughter. 

No  wonder  that  this  old  man  was  adored  by  children. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


WHICH  TELLS  HOW  THE  GENERAL  LOST  HIS  "  LEFT  HAND  " 

I9O3-Z904 

After  his  return  from  the  American  Campaign,  in  March 
1903,  he  writes  of  his  pleasure  in  bdng  home : 

.  .  .  right  glad  I  was  to  get  home  once  mme,  «4tich  I  managed 
to  do  somewhere  about  midnight. 

It  had  been  plamied  for  us  to  go  to  Bognor  for  a  few  days' 
quiet,  but  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  Steamor  rendered  this 
impossible. 

Three  days  later  he  "  agreed  upon  programme  for  this 
year,  concluding  with  India,  and  if  possible  Japan." 

I  suggested  India  in  September,  then  Japan,  coming  home 
by  the  States.  Tho  jght  very  dearable  if  possible.  Infonnation 
as  to  Steamm,  etc.,  to  be  inquired  about 

In  a  few  weeks  the  old  campaigner  was  at  work  again. 
After  meetings  in  England,  he  visited  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  calling  at  Copenhagen  and  Paris  during 
the  tour.  The  journal  contains  the  usual  accounts  of 
successful  meetings  both  in  England  and  abroad,  with  a 
few  characteristic  exclamations  and  personal  remarks,  which 
help  to  keep  us  acquainted  with  the  man  himself.  For 
example,  wlutt  could  be  better  than  this  ? 

Applications  for  autographs,  and  messages,  and  favourite 
texts  for  Albums  reach  me  trom  all  parts  of  the  world  in  such 
numbers  as  beomie  qtdte  a  tax  on  time  and  patience,  feeUng,  as 
<me  is  oompdied  to  do,  that  nothing  man  lies  bdiind  them  than 
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y  merest  gratification  of  c«.iosity.  StiU  it  is  a  measure,  or  it 
may  be  one.  o  that  preaching  which  is  the  great  business  of  one's 
Z'fol^^l  ^  *°  •  ^  Rutlandshire. 

"My  chief  busings  in  this  Ufe.  as  in  the  next,  must  necessarily 
be  the  promotion  of  the  gloiy  of  my  Sovereign  Lord,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Creatures  by  whom  I  am  surrounded,  spedX 
those  who  are  least  able  to  help  themselves.    What  is  ym^' 

That  abrupt  and  startling  demand  at  the  end  is  a  Wo- 
graphy  in  miniature. 

birthday^'"  °'  *^         ^*  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth 

My  75th  Buihday. . . .  Seventy-fiveyeais.  .  .  .  Three^iuarters 
of  a  century-the  people  around  me.  speciaUy  the  younger 

^^'"J^I^veonlyafewsimJle 

1.  How  soon  it  seems  to  have  passed. 

2.  What  a  httle  enduring  work  has  been  done. 

3.  How  brief  an  affidr  75  years  is  alongside  of  Eternal  Ages 

4-  How  much  is  crying  out  to  be  done,  and  bow  soon  the  last 

fragment  o  my  earthly  existence  wiU  have  vanished  away. 
Oh  Lord  hdp  me.  ^ 

A  few  days  later  he  was  worn  out  and  tired : 

I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  have  to  get  away  for  a  little  complete 
rest  I  shrmk  from  every  duty  of  any  kind  that  comes  to  hand 
I  felt  this  mormng  before  rising  as  though  I  would  rather  ioumev 
a  thousand  miles  than  face  the  audience  I  have  to  meet  to^v 
But  I  am  not  sure  whether  or  no  I  can  find  that  rest  of  Spirit  I 
need  on  any  spot  this  side  the  Celestial  City,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  I  should  when  there  miless  I  can  carry  the  con- 
viction with  me  that  I  have  finished  the  work  here  that  mv 
Master  has  given  me  to  do,  and  fini^ed  it  with  credit. 

Then  he  is  heartened  by  a  letter  of  unexpected  com- 
mendation : 

just  had  enclosed  sent  for  me  to  look  at   It  is  encooniging. 
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iNVBItMBSS,  April  34. 

Dear  Captain  Steadman — Some  years  ago  Cardinal  Manning 
wrote  — "  The  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  too  real  to  be 
disregarded  " :  and  he  noted  two  characteristics  of  it,  "  Self- 
sacrifice,  and  the  love  of  Souls." 

Such  have  been  the  characteristic  features  of  the  work  of  the 
Army  here  in  Inverness  ;  and,  strange  though  its  methods  are  to 
us  in  the  Highlands,  we  can  appreciate  the  good  yrmk  you  are 
doing,  and  are  stirred  up  by  your  good  example. 

I  have  known  personally  several  who  ultimately  became  hard- 
working Priests  of  the  Ang^kan  Church,  and  yiho  owed  their 
first  Conversion  to  the  Salvation  Army ;  one  of  these  was  a 
brilliant  Oxford  Scholar  who  came  under  the  great  Spiritual 
influence  of  the  late  Mrs.  Booth. 

I  regret  that  I  find  mysdf  onaUe  to  meet  the  General,  as 
you  kindly  asked  me. 

YofQ  are  wdomie  to  make  any  use  you  like  of  this  letter. 

Please  give  my  respects  to  the  General ;  for  it  is  a  pleasure,  as 
well  as  a  duty,  to  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  the  Psalmist  and 
"  Make  much  of  them  that  fear  the  Lord."  (Psalm  xv.  4.)— 
Bdieve  me.  Yours  sincerdy,  in  Ouist, 

Alfred  Brook. 
Canon  Residentiary  of  the  Inverness  Cathedral. 

He  mentions  in  his  journal  that  "  Wilson  Barrett,  the 
tragedian,"  was  present  at  one  of  his  meetings  with  '  other 
rather  important  personages."  He  laments  over  the  loss 
of  some  eyeglasses  given  him  by  a  stranger  in  San  Fran- 
cisco :  "  Sorry  to  part  with  any  memento  of  my  visit  to 
the  Pacific  Coast."  He  notices  that  a  German  General 
and  the  leading  people  of  the  City  who  came  to  hear  him 
at  Stuttgart  listened  with  "  riveted  attention  .  .  .  deeply 
interested  .  .  .  ." 

Then  there  comes  a  referoice  to  his  Mllets  abroad  and 
the  people  he  encounters  : 

A  new  billet  once  more.  I  wonder  in  how  many  different 
homes  I  have  been  and  in  how  many  different  beds  I  have  dept ! 
Their  character  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  owners  would  make 
an  interesting  study.   Here,  in  a  comfortable  o>>ttage.  I  am  made 
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most  welcome.  The  mother  of  my  host,  an  old  lady  of  80  01 
more,  has  long  wanted  to  see  the  General,  saying  that  now  she 
could  depart  in  peace  I  GodbieMher. 

We  had  s<»ne  interesting  people  at  the  penitent-form  during 
the  day  -one  in  the  morning  was  a  Rusnan  lady,  who  had  cmne 
on  to  the  platform  to  speak  to  me  at  Berne.  She  considers  her- 
self a  Salvationist  and  wears  the  sUver  badge  with  the  crest  on  it. 
She  has  done  some  work  among  the  poor  and  in  Prison,  bat  has 
been  much  discouraged  by  the  opposition  of  the  Police.  Her 
heart  has  grown  cold,  but  she  has  got  a  great  blessing  at  the 
morning  meetings. 

We  leave  Stuttgart  for  England  this  morning.  I  hate  this 
travelling  on  Sunday  and  avoid  it  as  far  as  I  can.  It  has  been 
arranged  for  me  to  do,  much  against  my  wiH 

While  in  Switzerland  he  is  lucky  to  escape  an  accident : 

Had  not  gone  vety  far  before  F  ,  who  was  sitting  in  front 

of  me  m  an  open  Fly.  sprang  up  and  threw  up  his  arms  with  some 
sort  of  an  exclamation.  Looking  round,  we  found  a  horse  which 
had  bolted  with  a  carriage  behind  him,  making  straight  for  us 

Whether  it  was  F         stretching  his  arms  or  something  else 

which  made  him  swerve  I  do  not  know,  but  he  certainly  jost 
turned  aside  and  went  on  ahead,  leaving  us  in  safety. 

He  is  for  ever  coming  across  instances  which  confirm 
him  in  his  faith  as  to  the  advantage  of  plain-speaking  on 
all  and  everj'  occasion  : 

Captain           tells  me  of  a  young  man,  a  German  waiter, 

whom  I  met  in  an  hotel  where  I  was  biUeting  somewhere  in  Italy. 
While  he  was  serving  the  dinner  I  put  the  question  to  him  if  he 
was  saved,  to  which  he  answered,  No.  I  never  thought  any  more 
about  it.  but  this  young  man  was  taken  hold  of  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  though  not  gettii^  saved  then,  yet  on  coming  to  England 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  a  Salvation  Army  meeting,  and 
got  saved  there  and  then,  and  to-day  he  is  a  good  Christian! 

He  keeps  some  of  the  curious  letters  which  reach  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

Mv  DEAR  Oensbal  Booth— Of  course  you  know  me  who  I 
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am.  Envoy  Weber  (Deaf  and  Dumb).  You  will  be  pleased  to 
read  this  letter.  God  bless  you.  Thank  God  I  am  still  happy 
in  Jems  Christ— and  still  Envoy.  I  love  the  Salvation  Army. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  have  been  very  serious  illness 
at  the  Hospital.  Dangerous  but  successful  operation  in  my 
stomach.  They  said  wonderful.  Glory  be  to  God.  My  heart 
too  determent  [is  determined]  to  fight  for  Jesus— to  push  on- 
to awake  them — cure  them  who  are  half-hearted,  lukewarm, 
selfish.  ...  I  will  fight  hard  next  October.  My  beloved  wife 
and  daughter  both  very  happy  in  Heaven. 

Now  I  have  two  sweet  daughters.  I  will  never  to  marry 
again,  because  I  love  my  wife  in  Heaven.  Thank  God  He  com- 
forts me  very  much.  You  will  be  happy  to  know  that  my  heart 
too  determent  to  fifl^t  till  I  die.  God  bless  you.— Yours  in  Him, 

Malcoln  Leon  Weber. 

A  more  interesting  letter  is  preserved  in  the  following 
appeal  addressed  to  him  by  one  of  his  earliest  and  most 
affectionate  supporters,  a  lady  living  at  that  time  in 

Cheltenham  : 

Dear  General — God  bless  you !  I  have  just  been  reading 
of  your  proposed  Campaign  for  October  in  the  September  5th 
War  Cry.  It  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it.  My  heart  was  oa 
fire  in  a  moment.  I  have  been  a  rebel  from  God  and  a  deserter 
from  His  Army  for  twenty  years.  I  have  fared  very  badly  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  suffered  much,  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan 
became  intolerable  to  me,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  capitu- 
lated at  the  Salvation  Army  penitent-form  on  August  the  9th, 
when  the  evfl  sjarit  that  held  me  so  long  was  expeUed,  and  I 
received  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  a  free  Pardon,  and  a  clean  Heart, 
and  a  burning  desire  that  other  backsliders  who  are  in  the  enemy's 
ranks  may  be  rescned. 

I  am  writing  to  entreat  you  to  let  the  return  of  backsliders 
be  a  special  feature  of  the  coming  Campaign.  Jesus  declared  He 
was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  hooso  of  Israel  (the  backsliders). 
I  am  sure  His  sympathy  and  interest  is  more  with  them  than  with 
unawakened  souls  who  cannot  discern  their  right  hand  from  the 
left.  The  fallen  Angels  remember  Heaven,  and  the  bondage  of 
sin  is  galling  to  those  who  have  been  awakened  bat  who  have 
fallen  back  through  not  recdvii^  Full  Salvation. 
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My  own  experience  is  that  sin  brings  sorrow :  as  much  as  mj 
•in  was,  so  was  my  sorrow.  I  am  much  touched  by  the  sym- 
pathy and  Idmlneas  the  Soldien  ihowed  in  recdving  me  tnc^  1 
tried  very  hard  to  repent  elsewhere,  bat  could  not ;  it  was  revealed 
to  me  in  a  dream  I  must  come  bade  to  the  Salvation  Army  and 
begin  again  just  where  I  had  left  off  twenty  years  ago  and  take 
up  the  cross  I  could  not  or  would  not  take  up  then.  God  has 
revealed  many  things  to  me  concerning  His  purpose  in  raising  up 
a  ^vation  Army,  but— I  cannot  speak  of  them  yet.  He  will 
bring  all  His  purposes  to  pass  in  due  time.  One  thing  I  may 
say,  there  is  about  to  be  poured  out  a  great  "  Latter  rain  "  of 
blessing  on  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  "  Former  rain  "  will  be 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  blessing  that  is  about  to  bJL 

"  The  Spirit  of  God  like  fire  is  burning,  the  latter  day  Glory 
begins  to  come  forth." 

I  am  going  in  the  Country  on  business  t&«K»Tow  fa*  a  little 
time.  I  have  this  Campaign  very  much  on  my  heart.  I  shall 
cry  to  God  about  it  on  the  Hills  and  Fields.  Again  begging  you 
to  call  to  Arms  all  deserters.— I  ranain.  yours  obediently  for 
God  and  the  War. 

He  writes  to  Bramwell : 

 •  he  is  sensational.   They  all  are !   It  is  one  of 

the  weaknesses  from  which  the  whole  concern  suffers.  And  the 
moment  one  tries  to  correct'it  there  springs  up  a  crop  of  laissez 
fuire  which  is  worse. 

More  and  more  as  I  have  wrestled  with  the  [new]  Regulations 
this  week  has  it  been  brarm!  in  upon  me  that  it  is  the  Officer  upon 
whom  all  depends.  It  has'  always  been  so.  If  Moses  had  not 
made  a  priesthood  there  would  have  been  no  Jewish  nation.  It 
was  the  priesthood  of  the  Levites  which  kept  them  alive,  saved 
them  from  their  inherent  rottenness,  or  at  any  rate  from  many 
of  its  consequences,  and  perpetuated  the  law  which  made  them. 
Here  is  where  I  think  your  great  work  for  the  .  ten  yeare  will 
Ke.  Mo  one  can  begin  to  do  it  like  you. 
• 

But  the  people  were  not  of  the  class  I  wanted  to  see,  and  for 
whom  my  talk  was  designed.  The  Chxadi  and  Chapel  cl^ 
understand  the  useful  art  of  being  in  time  when  a  crowd  is  ex- 
pected, ap  Ji  they  filled  up  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  place 
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while  tiieoataMenfroaidigioaauiM  crawling  up  tobe  informed 
that  the  Hall  was  full.  ...  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  to  do  to 
get  at  the  other  Idnd  of  people  wluxn  I  want  to  help,  and  who 
only  are  likely  to  make  Salvatiooists  and  do  something  for  the 
poor  world  when  they  are  readied. 

He  gives  us  in  the  entry  for  October  27th  an  idea  of  his 
day's  work  in  London  at  latematioiMl  HMdquarters : 

1.  Conference  on  the  Australian  Campaign. 

2.  Photographed,  with  a  flash  light,  fur  a  faU*pa|a  portrait 
in  the  Spfure  Illustrated  Newspaper. 

3.  Interview  with  Mr.  Tussaud,  who  wants  to  make  an  im- 
proved wax-work  model  of  me  for  their  Exhibition. 

4.  Further  conferences  on  promotions  at  home,  and  work 
alnrosd. 

5.  Photographed  from  sides  and  back  for  Mr.  Hampton  a 
Sculptor.  Mr.  Hampton  is  engaged  by  Lord  Ashton,  who  is 
presenting  to  the  town  of  Lancaster  a  burge  Monoment  <n«*M^<fn 
busts  of  the  40  principal  characters  in  English  Uie  at  tite  con- 
clusion of  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 

6.  Into^ew  with  W.  T.  Stead,  who  was  amdons  to  lay  before 
the  Chief  and  myself  a  scheme  he  has  for  a  new  London  Daily. 

7.  Conferences  with  Lawyers,  £dit(»ial  people,  etc.,  etc 
Left  for  home  at  6.30. 

On  October  29th  we  find  the  first  entry  concerning  the 
last  domestic  tragedy  of  his  life.  His  daughter,  Emma 
Booth-Tucker,  known  as  the  Consul,  was  kilkd  in  a  railway 

accident  in  the  United  States : 

Better  night's  sleep,  and  feel  proportionately  refreshed. 
Hope  to  do  8«m.tlung  to-day,  but  expect  ever  so  many  inter- 
ruptions. For  one  tiling,  this  Sculptor  comes  at  eleven  a.m.  and 
 in  the  al  -moon,  if  not  before.  "Oh,  that  I  had  in  the  wilder- 
ness a  lodging  place."  But  even  then,  I  suppose  I  should  feel 
that  I  must  come  back  to  the  rushing  world,  and  rendw  it  st^ 
help  as  in  me  lies.   Reflection.   What  time  is  there  ? 

Afternoon.  Quietly  sitting  in  my  room,  and  gathering  my 
senses  about  me  after  a  refreshing  Kttle  sleep.  Coamdssiaaer 
 was  aimounced.  "  What  has  txooj^t  you  here  ?  "  was  my 
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first  inquiry.    Oi  tiat  hi^  face  ttma  lencd  u,  .  and  hoJ  ting  a 

lorti^  Cabk  in  his  hand  i;  ^unr^-d  th;.r  he  had  br  m?!.!  bad 
news.  I  adsed  tht  paper,  at  ,as  staggered  to  tind  it  coiitauied 
the  annoiintcment  that  th.  Consul  an<'  Colons'  Ua&nd  had 
been  setiousiy  injured  in  a  i  iiiwFv  Accuient  r    .    '  r  v>st. 

I  was  dazed.  I  read  it  again  and  agair  nie  exu-nt  of 
it  juries  nni  known"  was  one  of  the  sentences  witJi  which  it 
clo>.  1  This  ga\'e  me  M)me  '  round  for  hope  B  ♦  ilas,  my 
hopetuln-  -  nly  lastt^  a  =ihoi  i  beason.  ior  iii  a  w  n  .nutes  thV 
Chief  en  I  d  and  I  guessed  the  wore^  "  You  h  iv-  fur 
inttlligenu  ?'  T  qucri  '.  He  issente  "Worse-'  '  s. 
"  Yes,"  he  replied  with  a  fac<,  unu  leraWy  exp.  esav  ■  .  istrt-s 
that  was  in  his  hear  "  Killed,"  I  gaaped.  Hebe  mh, 
My  lost  igoniziny  -.-ars  were  reanacd.  ray  dariinv  .mi-  - 
thii,  world  was  no  mori-. 

AU  we  know  at  present  is  that  Coi<mel  Ho!Ui««i  ..ui 
tlie  accident,  and  that  the  atrnfe  Coia^         m  the  reuef 
train. 

It  was  a  terriUe  Wc  Bran  "  feels  i  ^cnly,  and  so  will 
e\i  ryhoi  .  st  soul  vhol.      ver  vu     i  to  have  the  QMtt 

distant  acquaintance  with  li-  r,    nd    nos  never  saw  her 

face,  T  heaid  her  v  4ce.  yibta  rjatew  auytb  f  ctf  her  work. 

As  for  me— I  cannot  ^rtv — ii^eed  I  c«  mot  realixe  my  kxa, 
much  less  vnite  ghou:  it 

While  tta-  CWef  va.^  nij  ^ht  hai,  ai  s-reai  enterprise, 
shewasmj  left. ddl  lad  fondly  ^i.  on! -.rbdng  his  right 
hand  wher=  I  had   .ass,  d  away.  se  years  he  has 

h«Jped  me    >  main  illy  an<'  sldi;  a.  she  has  cheered 

ar  u>tai  i  in  hear  and  >  t  oth  have  excelled  in  the 
i  -     .sbn  o  .er's  ti      ties        she  has  had  skill  of  the 

^       '■  ■    -  h     had  t     tenderest  qualities  of  the 

SOI 

til.  tar  as  human  eyes  can  see  an>.: 

human  mmo            i,     aer  \  k  iM  done.   But  the  Great 

Fath«  abov<^               i  ai?  .y  is  to  repeat  the  dying 

Pfe  jdent's  »  woi      "This  is  i  .ay.  His  Will  be  done." 
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and  breadth  and  heifbt  and  depth  of  tiie  Sea  of  Sympa% 
fl£"*inf  around  om. 

He  writes  next  day : 

Slie  hat  toiled  for  Americs  for  8  long  yeart.   She  has  laid 

down  her  life— at  least  it  has  been  taken  from  her— while  toihnf 
for  America,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  she  aboold  be  laid  down  in 
the  la^t  long  sleep  on  American  soil. 

Of  his  son-in-law.  Commissioner  Booth- Tucker,  he 
writes : 

Dear  1:  w,  what  he  must  nave  suffered  is  fearM  to  00B> 
template ;    nd  the  children,  oh,  my  Lord,  help  them. 

It  is  a  hc.i  vy  task  to  go  over  and  v  er  the  sad  event,  and  try 
in  each  case  to  supply  some  sort  <rf  eeoiort.  iriiich  yoQ  fed  at 
the  time  to  be  all  bat  a  hc^ieleas  tadc. 

And  so  throughout  the  joum.a  and  in  many  of  his 
letters  u  this  period  we  find  the  storm-tossed  spirit  crying 
out  for  his  dead  child : 

Dear  F  nna  I  All  our  tdcii^  and  writing  and  weeping  will 
not  b'  >u  back  to  us.  I  have  had  strange  feelings  stealing 
involui  over  me  to-day.  At  one  hour  I  feel  as  though  we 
had  bee  -siiously  defeated  by  some  unseen  foe.  A  kind 
of  shan  I  iled  in  my  heart  at  the  thou^t  of  such  a  domre 

of  such  c  But  I  am,  I  snj^xise,  in  a  condition  like  unto 

some  miKtai  V  geoend  who  has  suddenly  been  deprived  of  some 
valiant  leader,  not  ia  fair  ii^t.  but  by  some  ambush  or  in  some 
midnight  fray. 

Had  only  a  poor  ni^t.  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  sleep  again 
this  morning,  bat,  alas,  the  moment  I  wake  this  sc»row  rashes  in 
on  me  with  some  new  and  strange  suggestion,  and  although  I 
continue  in  a  more  or  less  stunned  condition,  I  am  sensitive 
enough  to  the  painful  que^icms  that  are  uppermost  at  tiie  hour 
to  make  farther  shuaber  inqnssible. 

He  writes  to  his  am : 

My  dear,  ir  rr  Bramwei.l— My  heart  is  torn  at  t' 
of  your  angui^.  You  are  overdone.  Do  get  some  t 
God  mil  umdtrttke/or  us  ami  for  you  mndymrs. 
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We  most  hold  on  to  God,  even  though  we  have  to  walk  in 
densest  darkness.  You  have  done  wonden  so  far  and  been  a 
strength  and  a  stay  to  my  soul. 

You  know  I  love  you  wUh  all  my  heart— I  cannot  say  more— I 
can  say  that.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  you  riioold  rest 
in  that.  ...  My  poor  old  heart  with  all  its  weaknesses  and 
drawbacks  is  worth  having. 

God  bless  you  and  Flo  and  the  children  — iht  predoos 
children.— Yours  as  ever  and  for  ever.  W.  B. 

Then  in  his  diaxy  : 

Many  things  have  haRjened  since  the  last  entry.  The  Funeral 
in  New  York,  with  all  the  excitement  of  public  interest :  the 
Memorial  Service  at  the  Congress  Hall ;  tidings  that  Commis- 
sioner Booth-Hellbeig  is  in  danger  of  serious  consumption ; » 
and  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Clibbom.  full  of  ass^ons  of  hw  great 
love  for  myself  and  Bramwell,  and  her  rympathy  with  us  in  the 
tragic  death,  and  her  lamentation  over  the  loss  suffered  by  the 
death  of  Emma. 

A  day  of  all  sorts  of  conversations  and  attempts  at  work  and 
correspondence,  and  coming  together  of  head  and  heart  with 
respect  to  the  tragic  sorrow  that  so  unexpectedly  has  burst 
vpoa  OS. 

A  further  cause  for  anxiety  is  a  Cable  from  New  York  to 
say  how  ill  Eva  continues.  Yesterday  they  had  news  to  the 
effect  that  her  Ufe  was  in  danger.  But  they  spared  her  the 
sad  news,  and  now  she  is  reported  to  have  had  an  imoroved 
night.  ...  *^ 

Another  Doctor  also  confirms  the  fear  of  Hellberg's  being 
seriously  threatened.  The  clouds  are  many  and  they  hang 
lowCT  and  lower. 

Wrote  Eva  in  reply  to  a  letter  showing  how  deep  her  distress 

was  at  the  time  of  the  funeral. 

Here  is  the  letter  mmtiinied  in  the  journal : 

My  dear  darling  Eva— Your  precious  letter  of  the  4th  is 
just  to  hand.   A  few  minutes  before  that  time  Bramweil  gave 


*  Happtty  BotthtcM*. 
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me  the  Cable  news  that  you  were  not  so  well  again,  and  that  the 
Doctcv  had  recoauneoded  your  getting  back  to  Twonto  as  soon 
as  you  were  able  to  travel.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  it  all. 
God  shield  and  sustain  you. 

I  am  aftaid  yon  will  think  my  letter  cold  and  hard  fai  view  of 
the  greatness  of  the  sorrow,  and  the  terrible  effect  the  disaster 
has  had  upon  your  own  heart.  But  I  cannot  write  what  I  fui, 
neither  can  I  at  this  hour  measore  the  grmtness  of  my  kas. 
It  is  beyond  human  measurement.  I  think  I  am  the  greatest 
loser  of  you  all.  .  .  . 

/  loved  Emmo—YoH  know  I  did.  She  was  a  great  deal  to 
me,  more  than  you  can  ever  know,  but  still  I  love  the  dear  o$us 
that  are  left  behind.  I  love  the  Army,  the  precious  Army.  I  love 
the  poor  Sinners,  and  the  poor  Suffovrs  who  are  all  around 
me,  and  I  love  God,  and  lay  myself  afresh  at  His  feet,  and  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  I  want  to  be  saved  from  the  sin  of  Doubting 
Him. 

I  shall  go  on.  Tune  will  dull  the  anguish,  if  it  does  not  alto- 
gether heal  the  wound.  Perhaps  nothing  will  do  this  ;  anyway 
nothing  will  take  away  the  pain  altogether  until  once  more  I 
embrace  her  blessed  form  on  the  plains  of  Ught,  in  company  wHk 
our  darling  Mamma. 

So,  precious  Eva,  we  will  go  on — we  must  go  on — with  our 
Minion,  and  iN^iile  moaming  her  absence,  we  will  not  fail  to 
thank  God  that  ever  she  was  ours,  and  that  we  ever  had  the 
high  privilege  of  following  her  example,  listening  to  her  counsel, 
securing  her  enooaragemait  and  sharing  her  tender,  tmsdfidi 
tove.  .  .  . 

You  say  yoa  wish  you  could  come  to  me.  Oh,  how  often  I 
have  desired  that  If  I  do  not  go  to  Aortralia^  mws<  <ry  oiul 

get  here  and  stay  a  long  time — stay  until  you  an  strong  once  more. 

Bramwell  is  very  good,  and  Icves  you  very  much,  and  will 
come  nearer  to  you  than  ever,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  shall 
live  a  little  longer  to  cheer  yoa  on. 

Good-bye.  Keep  on  communing  with  God,  and,  above  all. 
tm^ing  Him,  and  telling  Him  you  do. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Eva,  to  remain  as  ever  and  for  ever. 

Your  affectionate  and  sympathetic  Father— grateful  bey(»d 
words  for  all  your  care, 

W.  B.,  GeneraL 
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In  the  journal  we  find  the  following  account  of  a  public 
ceremony  in  connection  with  Emma's  death,  characteristic 

of  the  Army's  methods  : 

Meeting  in  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle,  lent  us  for  the  occasion,  to 
express  sympathy  with  the  Commander  and  our  American  Com- 
rades. Felt  a  good  deal  about  it  beforehand.  However,  it  had 
to  be  faced.  The  sorrow  is  magnified  by  its  having  to  be  talked 
about  so  much  in  public. 

Rode  with  Bramwdl  in  a  hansom  fiom  King's  Cross  to 
Newington.  feeling  anything  but  bright.  When  in  a  dark  comer 
of  Hatton  Garden  the  legs  shot  from  under  the  horse,  and  it 
went  down  with  a  v«y  considerable  crash. 

Startled,  but  not  hurt,  we  got  out,  found  another  cab  and 
arrived  safely,  five  minutes  before  the  hour  for  commencing  the 
service.  Beautifal  Chapel.  Quite  fuU;  a  good  many  stand- 
ing. They  say  it  seats  3,000.  I  should  have  thot^t  it  held 
more.  Three  parts  our  people.  Meeting  stiff  at  commence- 
ment. I  did  my  best  to  make  things  free.  It  was  a  difficult 
tadc 

Tucker  spoke  in  the  most  affecting  manner.  Simplicity  itself. 
Motee  [a  daughter  of  Emma  Booth-Tucker]  sang,  "  There'll  be 
no  more  parting."  She  was  as  cool  and  natural  as  possible.  I 
brought  her  a  chair  and  helped  her  on  to  it.  ar  1  she  stood  before 
that  imposing  audience  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  excite- 
ment. In  fact,  she  tdd  me  afterwards  tiut  she  did  not  feel  at 
all  shy.  She  is  a  remarkable  child  in  many  ways;  this  among 
the  number.  .  .  . 

I  made  the  attempt,  and  partially  succeeded.  Most  of  the 
au<'ience  thought  I  did  aO  that  was  possible  under  the  dicum. 

stances. 

Later  Bramwell  writes  to  his  father  : 

I  feel  greaUy  overstrained  and  tried.  I  must  not  go  under 
if  I  can  help  it.  This  has  beer  >  most  trying  ordtal  for  me 
—made  infinitely  more  so  >  ,  ng  you  and  others  suffer, 
and  by  the  consciousness  of  jss  in  the  poor  stnigsle  for 
Jemis  Christ. 

But  we  mxut  go  oo.  Enduring  and  tmuMag  Gmx  it  my 
great  need.  ... 
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I  only  wish  I  had  some  way  of  cheering  you  in  this  time  (rf 
sorrow  and  loss.  Words  are  useless.  I  can  do  nothing  bat  go 
on  loving  you.   This  you  know  that  I  do,  and  will  do. 

This  letter,  so  simple  and  pathetic,  is  worthy  of  the  man 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

William  Booth  himself  might  have  said,  for  he  was  the 
most  honest  of  men,  "  Enduring  and  remaining  Grace  is 
my  great  need,"  and  he  could  certainly  have  cried  to  his 
son,  for  he  was  a  great  lover,  "  I  can  do  nothing  but  go 
on  loving  you." 

In  a  lecture  given  during  this  year  at  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  General  Booth  said : 

The  Emigration  I  am  contemfdating  win  be  on  a  scale  in 

some  measure  proportionate  to  the  present  need.  The  mere 
sending  forth  of  isolated  groups  of  twenties,  thirties,  or  even 
hundreds,  appears  to  me  to  be  little  man  tiian  trifling  with  the 
evil  we  seek  to  remedy. 

What  I  think  is  required,  and  what  I  should  like  to  see 
realized,  would  be  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  leading  across  the  seas 
to  some  land  of  pfenty.  over  which  there  should  be  continuoudy 
passing,  under  conditions  as  favourable  as  the  circiunstances 
would  allow,  our  surplus  population,  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  witness  its  melancholy  gravitation  down  to  the  filthy  slums, 
the  hated  workhouses,  the  cruel  casual  wards,  the  hopeless 
prisons,  and  other  semi-helLs  upon  earth,  as  is,  alas  I  too  often  the 
case  to-day.  .  .  . 

In  making  our  bargain  for  the  transfer  of  the  people  from 
the  Old  Country  to  the  New,  I  might  truly  say  as  respects  them, 
and  (m  their  bdialf : — 

"  You  colonial  gentlemen  have  the  millions  of  acres,  I  might 
say  the  thousands  of  square  miles,  of  fertile,  life-preserving 
country  onoccapied,  or  comparativdy  so,  awaiting  cnltivatitm. 

"  We  over  here  have  the  thousands,  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  djdng  for  want  of  that 
support  which  yoor  unoccupied  country  will,  vhen  cultivated, 
readily  produce. 

"  Your  land  means  life  and  happiness,  I  might  say  Heaven, 
to  our  people.  Our  peo|de  mean  power  and  satisfaction  and 
proipeiity,  and  I  otig^  isy  Heftvm,  to  yoon." 
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Here.  then,  we  have,  as  I  think  I  have  already  indicated  a 
good  occasion  for  a  ••  deal."  as  they  say  iri  the  City. 

We  have  the  people.   What  do  you  offer  in  return  ? 

We.  I  say,  have  the  people.  For  instance,  we  sent  out  to 
Canada  last  year  4.000  souls.  This  year  we  shaU  send  out  at 
least  10.000.  possibly  more.  .  .  . 

I  ought  to  say.  perhaps,  that  we  have,  at  the  present  time 
attractive  offers  from  countries  outside  the  British  flag  •  but  we 
feel  that  within  the  four  walls  of  the  British  Empire  there  ought 
to  be  room  for  the  needy  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Mother 
Country. 
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WHICH  NARRATES,  AMONG  OTHER  MATTERS.  HOW  WILUAM 
BOOTH  WASHED  HIS  BAUDS  IN  A  WOXKMAM'S  PAIL 
BEFORE  VISITING  KING  EDWARD  THE  SEVENTH 
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Emma  Booth-Tucker's  tragic  death  in  the  United  States 
contributed  a  furtfan*  and  more  compassionating  sympathy 
to  the  affectionate  admiration  in  which  General  Booth  was 
now  held  by  many  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world. 
Whether  individuals  Uked  his  ways  or  not,  here  indubitably 
it  was  felt,  stood  an  old,  sore-buffeted  man  knocking  ir  the 
name  of  human  pity  on  the  door  of  the  world's  prosperity, 
reminding  men,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  griefs,  of  the  griefs 
many  and  terrible  which  afflict  the  poor,  the  lonely,  and 
the  lost.  That  such  a  man  should  be  so  violently  stricken 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  moved  the  heart  of  the  entire  world. 
But  he  made  not  so  much  a  pathetic  as  a  really  noble  figure 
in  this  hour  of  dreadful  desolation,  as  he  rose  up  to  shoulder, 
with  his  own  burden,  the  burdens  of  the  million  poor, 
seeking  pity  for  the  unpitied,  and  still  {neaddng  his  goqpd 
of  absolute  faith  in  an  inscrutable  God.  of  confident  hope  in 
the  felicities  of  an  invisible  world.  He  could  have  said, 
had  1m  cared,  but  without  any  tmcnlence  of  sell-aaaerticm  : 

In  the  feU  clutch  of  circumstance 

I  have  not  winced  or  criad  aloud ; 
Under  tb»  blndgeoiiingt  of  chaaoe 
My  head  is  bloody  bat  unbowed. 

He  did  wince  and  he  did  cry  aloud  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  soul,  but  if  in  public  he  referred  to  those  things  it  was 
with  the  <Mte  purpose  of  movfa^  ib»  hearts  of  men  to  h^ 
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the  poor  and  sorrowful;  he  himself  remained,  not  only 
unbowed,  but  unselfish  and  unembittered. 

It  cannot  too  often  be  said  that  in  these  years  of  suffering, 
pain  and  dangerous  popularity  WiUiam  Booth  Ksted  mnch 
of  the  weight  of  his  human  needs  on  the  love  of  his  son 
BrainweU.  The  deep  and  chivalrous  af  action  which  bound 
the  two  men  together,  the  Prophet  aiKl  the  Organizer,  is 
aU  the  more  mteresting  from  the  fact  that  both  were  alive 
to  «ach  other's  faults.   But  just  as  BramweU  Booth  saw  in 
his  father  s  soul  an  excellence  that  outshone  and  consumed 
the  trivial  defects  of  an  extraordinary  temperament,  so  in 
BrMnwell  s  unswerving  loyalty,  devoted  love,  and  unfailing 
tenderness  the  old  man  beheld  a  virtue  which  outweighed 
the  too  careful  and  too  critical  anxiety  in  details  of  organ- 
iMtion  which  sometimes  irritated  his  impetuous  nature 
They  formed  together,  however,  in  spite  of  this  great  love, 
no  mutual  admiration  society.   Their  relationship  in 
moments  of  devotion  or  in  hours  of  sorrow  was,  it  is  true, 
almost  feminine  in  its  tender  and  gracious  love  ;  but  nothing 
of  this  nature  ever  obtruded  itself  in  business.   There  the 
father  would  attack,  criticize,  chaff,  and  sometimes  attempt 
to  dnve  his  son-"  You'U  stand  arguing  with  Death  "  he 
wou  d  say-while  the  son.  although  in  perfect  good  humour. 

ZZX  1  "^^^  °"tspoken  faithfuhiess 

what  he  thought  of  the  General's  unwisdoms.  To  say  that 
they  never  had  a  misunderstanding  would  perhaps  border 
on  exaggeration,  but  to  say  that  they  never  once  in  all  the 
Kmg  years  of  their  devoted  association  seriously  differed  or 
owed  for  one  instant  to  love  each  other,  is  nothing  but  the 
plain  tiTith  of  their  very  strenuous  comradeship  in  arms. 
And  certainly,  as  the  letters  and  the  journals  testify, 
It  was  upon  BramweU  Booth  more  than  upon  any  living 
creature  that  the  old  patriarch  leaned  the  heavy  burden 
of  his  soul,  especially  in  these  the  last  years  of  his  pilgrim- 
age. You  are  my  Melanchthon."  the  General  would  tell 
hun^  We  may  say  that  an  entirely  different  narrative 
might  have  presented  itself  to  our  attention  in  these 
cjtarinatmg  years  but  for  the  wise  and  watchful  love  of 
the  patnarch's  son. 

In  some  of  the  letters  written  by  BramweU  to  his  father 
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in  Z904  we  see  how  industriously,  and  with  what  humility 

he  occasionally  gave  himself,  amitr  t  the  immensely  difficult 
work  of  organizing  the  international  forces  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  to  the  worrying  and  inglorious  task  of  turning 
William  Booth's  rough  notes  for  some  pamphlet,  which  he 
had  no  tin-  'inish  himself,  into  coherent  and  printable 
English.  '4  >n  tells  how  he  has  been  sticking  "  to  your 
last "  all  d..y  .J  every  day,  and  how  frightened  he  is  of 
spoiling  "good  leather."  The  modesty  and  earnestness 
with  which  he  went  about  this  work  are  exemplified  by 
the  foUowing  typical  extract : 

Doctrine.  I  made  some  progress  yesterday,  but  there  will 
be  much  to  do  after  all  my  labours.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is 
exactly  my  forte — nor  have  you  quite  orde-ed  the  thing  as  I 
would  have  done.  No  doubt  it  is  better,  but  it  is  more  difficult 
for  me.  To-day  I  have  not  done  so  well — feel  slow  and  ftat  and 
vexed  with  my  ignorance.  But  I  am  persevering,  and  I  suppose 
am.  at  the  very  least,  imi»ovtng  my  own  education  I 

Bramwell  very  often  addressed  a  humorous  reproof  to 
his  father  in  the  course  of  their  cmrrespondaice.  \^Iliam 
Booth,  for  example,  writes  : 

Hanna's  ^  death  is  a  great  blow  to  me  I  cannot  write  about  it. 
The  only  consolation  I  have  is  that  God  lives.  I  sent  a  cable  of 
sympathy  to  Mis.  Hanna  yesterday ;  I  think  I  shall  write  her, 
altho'  I  never  saw  her. 

Lord  :  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  him.  We  will 

settle  the  divkioii  of  the  moaey  vihtn  yoa  return.  My  present 
diificulty  is  this  very  religiom  receipt  ...  but  he  gave  me  the 
money  expressly  to  do  as  I  liked  with— but  he  knc  ws  nothing 
about  religion— pla^-s  golf  on  Sundays— and  it  is  no  use  slappmg 
him  in  the  face.  When  I  gave  him  the  University  Mcsno'  just 
as  I  was  leaving,  and  saying  to  him  it  was  a  dream,  he  looked  at  me 
very  significantly  and  said  he  supjx»sed  I  wanted  him  to  dream 
too  !  If  be  can  make  £170,000  a  year  profit  he  might  dream  to 
some  purpose,  but  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  let  us  rdy  m  km  or 
on  anybody  else  under  the  skies  for  the  future. 


*  Mark  Hanna,  a  leading  pobtician  i  i  the  United  States,  and  a  friend 
both  of  the  GanaraJ  aad  the  Army. 
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To  which  Bramwell  replies : 

Lord  .   Good.   But  I  do  not  see  that  playing  golf  on 

Sunday  is  a  great  evidence  of  irreUgion  I  I  should  think  it  quite 
as  pious  as  much  Church  and  Chapel  going,  and  much  more 
chantable  to  one  s  horses,  servants,  etc.   Bnt  yoo  hav«  evidently 

got  hold  of  him  I   He  will  improve  ! 

Here  is  a  very  characteristic  grumble  from  the  father  : 

 seems  to  have  no  idea  (rf  anything  Uke  a  logical  presenta- 
tion of  an  argument.  I  gave  him  a  lesson  yesterday  momfagw 
quite  an  easy  oue.  I  thought.  His  answer,  covering  half  a  dozen 
pages,  was  as  for  from  the  mark  as  you  would  have  expected  from 
a  lad  of  17  or  i8  untaught  in  reasoning;  and  the  disconcerting 
part  of  the  business  was  that  he  did  not  seem  able  to  see  it. 

Why  don't  such  people  read  Paley's  NatunU  Theology  instead 

of  the   the  "  and  oiher  kinds  of      with  which 

they  regale  themselves  daily,  hourly,  and  more  than  that  ? 

I  should  like  to  know  how  many  hours  a  week  are  consumed 
by  a  lot  of  noodles  amongst  us,  who  might  be  something,  hi  the 
consumptiMi  of  the  stuff  produced  by  ,  ft  Co 

The  RusK)- Japanese  War  enters  into  the  correspondence 
of  father  and  son.   Bramwell  writes  in  March  : 

Yes.  that  was  an  awf  al  afifair  at  Port  Arthur,  and  now  it  seems 
qmte  clear  that  all  was  planned.   The  Japs  drew  the  Russians 
out  of  the  roadstead  by  a  ruse  and  then  drove  them  back  on 
mmes  laid  daring  the  night  previous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
entrance.   One  is  almost  inclined  to  wonder  whether  the  use  of 
th^  secret  methods  is  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  real 
fightfag.  The  800  people  on  that  ship  had  no  chance  of  striking 
a  blow  for  themselves  or  then-  cause.   It  seems  to  me  that  yoo 
are  m  the  near  region  of  the  explosive  bullet  and  the  poisoned 
spear  with  this  do-you-in-the-dark  business  of  the  submarine- 
torpedo,  etc.   But  what  a  humUiation  it  is  all  evklently  Idt  to 
be  in  Russia ;  and  what  a  forecast  of  what  may  happen  when 
that  other  Kindred  Eastern  people  get  well  on  their  feet 
And  the  old  man  makes  answer  : 

Japs  and  Russimt.  Yes,  I  think  so.  When  I  was  a  boy 
it  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  mean  to  slide  up  to  a  fellow  and  lut 
him  in  the  back.   Now  it  seems  to  be  considered  the  i»oper 
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thing  to  do— but  after  all  it  is  an  old  adage  that  "  all's  bir  in 
love  or  war."  But  the  more  I  read  and  think  about  it,  war  seenis 
tn  me  to  be  the  silUest  and  most  devilish  system  of  settling 
disputes— I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  other  worid  when  it  is 
practised  at  all.  As  you  say,  it  is  indeed  an  awful  hiuniliation 
for  Russia.  She  won't  get  over  it  in  my  time— whatever  she 
may  do  in  yours. 

In  the  following  letter  we  get  a  good  example  of  the 

way  in  which  William  Booth  took  a  lecture  from  his  son : 

Your  letter  is  a  very  nice,  kind  one,  and  has  some  sound 
philosophical  remarks  in  it,  and  a  fair  share  of  good  practical 
advice  to  your  Pater,  and  I  have  read  it  with  nradi  interest— as 
well  as,  I  trust,  with  profit.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  time  is 
wanted  to  carry  it  into  effect.   What  can  I  do  ? 

Yon  say  "  Go  slowly."  My  condemnation  is  that  I  dmi't 
go  fast  enough  :  and  yet  I  feci  how  just  and  wise  your  suggestion 
is.  My  whole  life,  my  whole  work,  my  whole  circumstances,  and 
my  re^KMisibiHties  are  eadi  and  aU  more  and  vmn  of  a  paradox 
to  me,  but  I  suppose  that  is  nothing  fresh  with  men  who  are 
called  to  occupy  positions  of  leadership  of  any  kind. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  crowd— Lawyers,  Doctors,  Generals, 
and  nobody  knows  who,  and  I  got  hold  of  them  like  Children.— 
They  all  stood  up  at  the  finish  in  recognition. 

What  a  hold  I  have  upon  the  public  mind,  and  its  imagina- 
ticm,  as  wdl  as  upon  its  qipcobatkm  I  It  can  cmly  be  fostered 
and  helped  fonrard  mitil  I  shall  be  like  a  charm  for  benefiting 
the  world  I 

Don't  suppose  tiiat  I  have  tbt  slightest  idea  that  this  is  the 
result  of  any  desert  on  my  part- it  is  all  an  accident — nay,  may 
we  not  say  a  Divine  Arrangonent,  <a  the  working  out  of  the 
Divine  principle  so  aptly  described  in  tiie  words,  "  He  hath  put 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree  "  ? 

Anyway,  my  boy,  that  is  how  j  father  regards  it :  so  if 
you  ever  quarrd  with  me,  don't  go  and  say  that  what  I  have  said 
shows  what  a  Nabob^piiit  I  had  I 

With  this  denial  of  a  Nabob^rit,  a  diaracteristic 
phrase,  the  old  man  concludes : 
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Have  faith  in  God.  All  new  movements  have  their  rickety, 
rackety,  jagged  periods,  when  unless  there  is  some  strong  hand  and 
wlie  head  to  control  them,  they  go  to  pieces,  but  with  thcM  veiy 
scarce  qualities  they  will  last. 

 s  ways  are  inexcusable— it  makes  me  sick  to  hear  him 

say  "  Let  us  pray  "  with  such  a  spread  as  he  does. 

Temptation  to  cultivate  a  Nabob-spirit  came  to  WUliam 
Bootli  in  June  of  this  year,  when  he  was  informed  that  King 
Edward  desired  to  see  him  at  Buckingham  Palace.  What 
a  change  from  days  gone  by,  both  for  Monarch  and  Preacher  I 
William  Booth,  let  us  say.  was  frankly  delighted  by  this 
honour,  and  made  no  pretence  of  any  other  feelings.  He 
enjoyed  recognition  of  this  character,  and  enjoyed  it  for 
himself  scarcely  less  than  for  the  Army.  The  man  never 
pretended. 

He  wrote  and  published  an  account  of  this  Audience, 
but  an  account  so  flat  and  dull  that  we  shall  not  add  to 
the  number  of  our  pages  by  its  incorporation  even  in  small 
type.  Fortunately  he  left  behind  him,  however,  the  rough 
Notes  which  he  made  immediately  after  the  audience, 
notes  from  which  the  dull  article  was  "  worked  up."  and 
these  notes,  because  there  was  no  thought  of  print  before 
his  eyes,  are  as  real,  as  original,  and  as  interesting  as  the 
man  who  made  them.  The  reader,  we  feel  sure,  will  very 
much  prefer  them,  disconnected  though  they  are.  to  the 
formal  account  of  the  interview  which  was  eventually 
published  in  The  War  Cry : 

It  was  a  bright  morning.  The  son  was  warm,  but  a  gentle 
north-east  wind  kept  the  atmosphere  cool. 

Left  Hadley  Wood  with  the  Chief  and  Colonel  Kitchint  by  the 
9.45  train.  Went  straight  frwn  Khig's  Cross  to  the  Strand  Hall » 
for  further  inspection  of  the  building  and  conference  respecting 
position  and  height  of  the  speaking-platform. 

Found  a  large  number  of  the  s.aoo  chairs  required  for  the 


This  hall  was  a  large  temporary  building  erected  for  the  International 
Congress  (1904)  of  the  Salvation  Armv  in  the  Strand.  The  Int^'national 
Congress  was  an  event  of  great  importance  to  William  Booth  who  believed 
in  kindling  encouragement  by  associating  all  tb*  ncM  of  tito  aartta  tOKtOtat 
in  a  common  religious  enthusiasm. 
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'"♦K**^!*^  .  *l'«PPointed  to  find  that,  notwith- 
s tending  the  addition  :  the  chairs,  there  wu  «  oouidenbia  ri^ 
almost  amounting  to  an  echo  in  the  speaking. 

After  half  Mhoar-idfacosdon  and  experiment!  in  talking  to 
Law  ley  and  others,  fcU  back  upon  the  hope  that  the  dimpSer 
matting^d  most  of  all  the  crowd,  would  put  this  difficultyrighT 

I  ttien  wathed  my  hands  in  a  workman's  paU.  ttiaightened 
myself  out  a  htUe.  and.  in  company  with  mVAD.C?to*. 
hansom  for  Buckingham  Palace  for  the  interview  with  the  King 
.    *y  iot  Lord  Knollys.  the  King's  private 

"•cwtMy.  with  whom  the  fmetkm  wm  unag^ 

Ateng  intricate  passages,  some  of  them  gorgeously  uphobtewd 
-p.cjH«  of  Kmgs  and  Queens  of  the  Old  llnd  for  genera^ 
gone  by  lookmg  down  upon  «•  fa  eve^r  dinetion,  and  up  various 
winding  flights  of  carpeted  stau,,  we  were  conduced  to  a^^ 
and  plam  waitmg-room.  A  number  of  interesting  water-colour 

STnn"  ^"^1         which  w«  one  of  Zdty  oftui 
Pes^  and  another  of  a  Review  in  the  snow  at  the  Winter 

mterestfag  Indian  cmfca-tettfaionials.  and  the  like  the  or^ 
oTw^L"'  Kfag*.  4it  to  Ink^;*^ 

We  waited  here  some  time.  I  was  afraid  there  had  been 
some  imsunde^tanding  and  that  we  were  fafgotten.  Gentlemen 
offiaab.dr^  upm  most  picturesque  and  showy  style,  had  not 
seemed  v«y  spry  from  the  beginning.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
look  upon  the  General  as  exactly  in  his  right  plaoefa  thipUac^ 
so  I  sent  out  to  see  how  the  land  lay 

up  to'thTS^f         ^      -  o"^.  my  name  havfag  .one 

So  we  settled  down  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience-which 

«HK  n»  »Me>Qr  was  renowned  for  his  punctuality,  and  here  we 
were,  considerably  over  the  11.30  fixed  for  the  totervieS^ 

However,  presently  Lord  Chwchill,  who  Is.  I  nnderstand. 

One^Httk  coBoioy     we  went  op  the  rtrfn,  and  the  «^ 

Y 
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moment  the  door  opened  and  I  was  in  the  pretence  of  the  King 
of  En^aad,  Empnor  of  UMt»  tmi  I  know  act  ivtet  or  whera 

beside. 

I  had  only  seen  the  King  once  before,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  at  least  ao  yean  ago,  and  Umb  it  waa 

only  a  glance  in  a  passing  carriage. 

I  had  been  instructed  by  my  A.D.C.,  who  had  held  several 
coBvenationa  with  ih»  Secretaiy,  and  others,  aa  to  tha  etiqaatta 
of  the  occasion.  A  certain  amount  of  bowing  nd  salaaming 
seemed  to  be  inseparaUe  from  intercourse  with  Royalty,  and  such 
Royalty  as  I  was  to  meet  to-day. 

The  simplicity  and  plain,  brotherly  intercourse  which  passed 
mnater  at  the  White  House.  Washijigton.  in  my  intercourse, 
etc.,  widi  American  President.  Colonial  Cabinet  Ifiaisten.  etc., 
Indian  Nabobs,  was  expected  tn  be  out  of  place,  and  I  was 
prepared  to  stand  and  bow,  to  ■.  't  and  follow  such  formalities 
as  mi^t  be  called  for  by  Courtly  usage  or  andent  stj^es. 

But  all  these  anticipations  not  only  proved  absolutely  ground- 
less, but  vanished  into  thin  air,  and  before  Lord  Churchill  had 
well  closed  the  door  behind  me.  His  Majesty  had,  with  extended 
tend  and  cheery  coimtenance.  made  me  welcome,  pointed  me  to 
an  easy-chair  within  a  few  feet  ot  himadf.  and  told  me  how  i^ad 
be  was  to  meet  me. 

"  Yott  are  doing  a  good  wxic-Hi  great  woric.  General  Bool 

I  plunged  off  by  expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  privilR^e  <  T 
f'^S  to  His  Majesty  on  the  efforts  we  were  making. 

"I  am  intererted  in  sodi  woric— have  ahnaya  been. — ^You  will 
know  something  ot  my  effcrts  for  the  Hospitak." 

I  interposed,  "  Yea,  Lord  Carrington  had,  when  presiding  l(x 
me  on  board  the  Seal  Steamor,  intocsted  tiie  Officers,  etc.,  with 
the  recital  of  some  of  His  Majesty's  experiences  in  Slumdom." 

He  smiled  and  said,  "  Ah,  yes.  Lord  Carringttm  is  an  old  friienU 
of  mine." 

I  resumed  my  recital  in  reply  to  a  question,  etc. 
"  Yes,  I  know— and  I  know  that  yoo  have  had  great  diffi- 
culties." 

He  asked  me  how  the  wwk  commenced. 
I  made  a  Uttle  sketch  of  our  beginnings. 
The  indifference,  almost  antipathy,  of  the  classes  whom  we 
HHiglii  to  beoefit— from  lailittaiy  ChiiitiMn  cparatiom. 
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"  ^iHLiL'^'  "  ^  undewtand  that." 

I  itanftud  howthisledustogotothe  people  with  our 
procwdonr  end  street  preachings,  ani  drama  and  oontrfvnoea 
«^  had  been  styled  Harlequinades.  Then  I  went  oo  to  show 
how  the  people  would  come  to  the  Theatrai^  etc,  who  wooW  not 
go  to  uie  sacred  places. 

I  remarked  how  the  work  spread  ;  and  when  I  came  to  the 
Conttnmt  he  interposed.  .  .  .  He  had  been  hearing  and  reading 
abo^  the  AnnyrsMlta  fa  Denmark.  I  said.  "  Yes.  the  Royalties 
Of  Denmark  were  friends-almost  every  member  of  the  Rtmi 
family  subscribing  to  our  operations  out  there." 
His  remarin  on  SodallMa  ?  tfot 

AgatoandagafawlwBe,wMm«latotheAnBybeli»to 

favour  of  order.  ' 

I  told  ton  the  story  of  the  prisoner  from  .  The  sto^r 

M  the  Canadian  prisoner. 

I  strove  to  show  that  fa  emy  coantry  w.  worked  fa  hmnony 
wth  tlw  roBng  powers,  no  matter  what  the  particular  charactw 
Of  the  different  Governments  might  be.  I  instanced  my  fater- 
view  with  the  Chicago  pressmen. 

"  Yes.  yes."  said  he,  he^  me  oat  with  the  qaotetkm. 
Render  unto  Caesar,"  etc 

I  then,  as  ^.rx  extrenM,  mentkined  Bobrikoff,  of  Finland. 
Oh."  vad  he.  with  a  burst  of  indignatio*.  "what  •  cmei 
wretd     ifeH  .a  people  said  so." 

"  Yo^  I  Zoitgnm  .  .  .  fofag  to  have  a  great  time."  Yes.  etc 

We  hava  had  maiqr  dMkaWes  (fa  GeoBMwJ.  "In  whkii 

way?" 

IdeanibadthefsaitofthePoUce.  But  aU  that  was  changed 
nienldoaajbedffiyviiittoCokgne.  IbeBo^oraiiiter. 

TheHaHtheltaestfaEurope.  Placed  at  my  service,  etc  The 
Stationraaatw  and  hia  "whits  Am$,"  and  wvloone  hv  Om 

crowd.  ' 

Tn  Ktm 

I.  King's  geniality-humanness.  Sympathy.  Here  was  the 
author  of  Angto-French  CordiaUty  arrangement.    Here  was 
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the  advocate  of  Anglo-American— Anglo-Italian— and  it  won't 
surprise  me  if  here  is  not  the  man  who  will  bridge  the  wide  golf 
«4iidi  has  so  long  kept  the  Russians  and  the  British  apart. 

2.  His  liberal  notions  as  to  religious  liberty.  He  would  have 
all  men  free  to  follow  such  idigioiis  creeds  and  costoras  as  thqr 
preferred. 

He  enumerated  specially  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  faiths. 
I  could  see  that  his  mfaid  wandered  away  to  his  great  Indian 
Empire.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  mean  that  all  creeds,  etc., 
were  of  a  like  truth  and  importance  in  his  estimation,  but  that 
he  was  an  inherits  and  exponent  of  the  beliefs  and  motives  of 
his  predecessor  William  HI.,  who  seems  to  have  fought  and 
suffered  because  he  would  not  allow  the  religionists  of  his  day  to 
tear  one  another  to  pieces. 

3.  During  the  conversation  he  made  a  remark  or  two  which 
I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  repeat,  which  seems  to  show  his 
abhrarence  of  all  and  everything  cruel  in  the  enforcement  of 
authority.   He  is  not  the  stuff  that  tyrants  are  made  of. 

I  thought  ao  he  talked  that  there  was  sadness,  and  looking 
back  I  can  see  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  what  was  whispered 
at  the  time  of  the  pain  he  experienced  over  the  Soath  Aftkan 
War  and  his  desire  for  its  termination,  althoi^  at  some  seoning 
sacrifice  of  .  .  .  on  the  part  of  England. 

In  imagination  I  can  hear  him  say— End  the  agmiy,  although 
the  flag  is  lowered  a  trifle— she  will  survive  it,  and  wave  aU  the 
more  gloriously,  etc. 

4.  And  yet.  at  every  turn  you  could  see  and  hear  the  repre- 
sentative of  law  and  order.  To  nothing  did  he  more  frequentiy 
refer  than  to  those  aspects  of  our  work  which  showed  them 
opposed  to  the  lax  notions  with  regard  to  law  that  prevail  up 
and  down  the  worid. 

Oddments 

I  was  so  taken  back  with  the  unexpected  chanctn  that 
seemed  at  a  glance  to  stand  revealed  before  me. 

I  had  Mver  stq^  to  inquire,  and  I  had  not  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  observe— I  knew  really  nothing  of  his  public  or  private 
life  beyond  some  of  the  chatter  of  the  i»es8  and  ineqxmaible 

gossip. 

I  bid  come  to  eiqiect  a  a^sh.  sensuous  pmonage,  popular 
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because  lending  himself  to  the  recreations,  eta-showy  functioni 
~a  change  from  the  quiet  rdle  his  Queen  Mother  had  played- 
unvwlhng  to  pose  m  treading  in  the  shoes  of  Albert  the  Good. 

And  all  at  once  the  embodiment  of  a  simple  gnial  Eoitiiih 
gentleman  was  sprung  upon  me.  ^ 

No  attempt  to  pose  as  an  intcUectual  philanthropist,  much 
le^  religious ;  indeed,  no  attempt  to  pose  at  all :  anything  moie 
n^could  not  be  imagined ;  who  cared  for  the  p^as^ 
■•hamed  to  say  he  was  pleased  to  meet  a  man  who  for  sixtv 
yem  had  made  their  intewtti  th6  study  and  labour  of  his  Hie. 

In  some  stiU  rougher  notes  we  get  one  or  two  strokes  of 
personahty  missing  from  the  above : 

The  King  referred  to  the  interest  he  had  always  felt  in  the 
pooi^  referring  specially  to  his  efforts  in  comiexion  with  Hospital 

ment?*  ^^^^  a*ked  me  how  I  came  to  commence  the  move- 
I  replied  tiiat  I  had  long  been  engaged  in  aggressive  action  for 
reacnea  Dy  my  efforts  were  mostly  belonging  to  the  Church  class. 

I^Churdi  \ 

^  [ReligiousP'"  "^'^y 
His  abhorrence  of  Atheism. 
His  gmuUity  at  parting. 

As  I  rose  and  stood  before  him  I  said,  "  I  sappose  I  may  teU 

my  people  that  your  Majesty  " 

Here  he  interrupted  me. 

."  TeU  them,"  he  said.  "  that  I  have  been  deiMited  to  meet 
their  distinguished  leader."  w  meet 

But  I  wanted  a  word  or  two  further  than  this,  and  I  went 
SeresU  •  ""^  ''^       ^  onr  woric  with 

"  Yes,  yes."  he  said,  in  the  most  emphatic  muner 
the  Emplrl?^  ***  **  important  to  the  well-being  of 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  he  rejoined,  and  then  we  shook  J 
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lamnotioriifitwMiiottirieeovw.  Bjr^tineweiMnbotfi 
fone  past  all  questions  of  "  behaviour  "  and  as  I  held  lite  luuid  1 
Mid  "  God  bless  your  Majesty.  1  shaU  jn^  for  you." 
He  bowed  and  toMtd  Mtteo. 

Whereupcm  I  looked  for  the  door  of  departure.  There  wera 
two.  MKil  wasnot  sure  oi  the  onel  had  to  leave  by,  and  made  for 
the  muog  one. 

"  This  is  your  way,"  he  said  cheerily.  Whereupon  I  bowed 
mysdf  out  rather  clumsily,  I  am  afraid,  through  the  right  one, 
and  was  at  oaoe  received  by  one  of  the  Guards-in-waiting  and 
oandocted  to  the  waiting-room  where  my  A.D.C.  was  no  little 
relieved  and  pleased  to  find  how  sattsfactocy  the  interview  had 
been. 

The  King  atanost  rivalled  Cecil  Rhodes  in  bis  inqohitivaMH, 
only  bdng  much  more  familiar  with  it.  I  suppose  his  lofty 
position  gave  him  a  kind  of  right  to  inquire  into  all  and  eveiy- 
thing  about  people  and  places  that  may  interast  Urn.  .  .  . 

He  asked  me  whether  I  was  a  native  of  London. 

About  my  business  before  I  became  a  minister. 

And  at  parting  asind  my  age,  aad  ccmpHBiented  me  on  ^ 
manner  I  carried  my  years. 

I  spoke  of  my  wife  being  a  partner  in  the  commencement  of 
tiM  woifc-^  laboortog  at  tibe  Wcrt-lMl,  aad  obtaining  mttm 
to  help  me  to  assist  the  poor  at.As  Fastftii! 

This  interview  with  the  King,  which  seemed  to  put  the 
seal  of  public  apfwoval  on  the  Salvation  Army's  work, 
fwaMMd  m  vwy  nwiiiiiatU  Mnd-oS  for  tite  Intwnatka^ 

Congress  of  that  year,  and  for  the  General's  autumn  cafll- 
paign.^  This  campaign  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  motOT' 

>  The  King  sent  the  fotlowing  aacsage  to  tba  Intcrnattonal  Coa^tm  : 

"  1  am  commanded  by  the  King  and  Queen  to  my  that  they  <mI  mm*ly 
touched  by  the  telegram  which  yoa  have  Mot  them  oa  bchall  of  the  Comm 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

"  It  afforded  His  Majesty  f««icfa  lati^tioii  to  receive  ytmi  General  aad 
to  forward  a  mewage  to  the  Salvatioa  Army  throng  biik 

"The  King  sincerely  appreciates  the  illini  ini  in  j  iiiir  ItkiHiii  to  Mi 
efiorts  to  promote  intert,.tt)c>nal  peace  and  goodwill,  andWl^OilH  It 
think  that  they  have  w.t  i,een  entirely  without  effect. 

"  Their  Majesties  Juk:  I  me  in  .  <,n<  lusinn  to  expretM  their  Wttm  tha^ 
to  the  Staff  lor  their  fuiuil  wishes,  and  t^g  ^Mt  ttelMV  MSd  fl^ft 
the  Salvation  Army  b*s  ^hts'iy  tgH^f  MNVImI IhS  Mf 
may  be  constantly  iucreaae^ 

Kmouts." 
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tour  from  one  end  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  other,  and  was  the 
first  of  its  kind.  It  happened  that  I  acccmipukd  General 
Booth  for  the  first  few  days  of  this  adventure,  and  I  can 
recall  vividly  enough  the  scenes  through  which  we  then 
passed— varies  mad  towns  beflagged,  the  country^  Ifaied 
with  spectators,  the  fluttering  of  handkerchiefs,  the  flash  of 
smiles,  the  rumble  of  cheers,  and  the  spectacle  of  black  crowds 
sumimkHng  evoy  buiMing  in  which  tihe  General  spoke. 

Rit  more  vividly  than  this  I  recall  the  moment  when 
WilUaai  Booth  stood  at  Land's  End.  looking  down  from 
the  san-soofdwd  dflf  on  to  the  ledge  of  streaming  rocks 
below,  over  which  an  ahnost  purple  sea  was  breaking 
sluggishly  into  waves  of  green  and  white.   The  General  had 
moteed  horn  Penzance  Station  straight  to  this  spot  that  he 
might  begin  his  tour  in  very  truth  from  the  southnnraost 
extremity  of  the  Kingdom.   No  service  was  to  be  held,  no 
speech  was  to  be  deUvered,  and  the  pubUc  were  entirely 
unaware  of  this  pictuwique  mangeaaent  m  his  prngrimn. 
Consequently,  he  was  accompanied  only  by  a  few  Officers, 
friends,  and  representatives  of  the  Press.  He  secsMd  nervous 
and  tired.  Heloohadabsot^alMOBtas^omkhewanted 
to  escape  from  his  bodyguard,  and  then  inviting  me  to  his 
side,  he  walked  slowly  forward  to  the  slofe  <d  the  diff,  spoke 
to  me  of  W«dey  in  a  luwuiifcat  iliermini  li  J  way— at  any 
rate,  entirely  without  his  usual  directness— and  then  placing 
his  arm  over  my  dxwlder,  he  recited,  looking  down  at  the 
kdce  of  meks.  tkut  liynH  oi  fPdIey's  which  begins : 

The  weariness  of  the  old  man  made  a  more  instant  appeal 
than  anything  he  said.  One  felt  an  infinite  pity  for  him, 
«d  tUs  feeling  arose  from  the  impression  he  made  of  un- 
wiUingness  to  be  a  chief  figure,  as  though  he  Amok  from 
publicity,  as  though  he  were  ashamed  of  notoriety,  as  though 
fce  «uited  to  creep  away  and  be  a  simple  man  of  whom 
nothing  was  expected.  He  said  stmetMi^  abMit  his  iom 
for  Nature,  and  spoke  of  his  desire  for  peace  and  quiet ; 
bttt  it  wsMi  his  manner  more  than  his  words  which  matte  the 
••■rt  of  m»  iB|iiiiHiuii  reaBjr  patlwtk.  At  tiw  cad  of 
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this  rumination  he  returned  to  his  alert  and  smiling  body- 
guard like  a  prisoner  going  back  to  his  captora,  and  bade 
them  "  get  on  with  the  programme." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  spent  the  night  in 
the  train,  ard  that  he  was  setting  forth  on  this  motor- 
campaign  after  all  the  labour  of  the  International  Congress- 
labour  that  entaUed  not  only  a  great  deal  of  public  speaking 
but  an  unmense  anunint  of  actoal  business  which  required 
the  most  intense  application,  together  with  the  tact  of  a 
statesman. 

But  swnething  of  this  same  weariness  was  noticMble 
^  every  meeting  which  the  present  writer  attended.  The 
General's  voice  for  those  first  few  days  of  the  campaign 
was  without  strength  and  without  ring.  He  walked  to 
and  fro  on  the  platforms,  waved  his  anns  about,  and  said 
many  bold  and  arresting  things ;  but  for  the  most  part  he 
spoke  Uke  a  man  in  a  hurry,  a  man  who  had  said  the  same 
thing  many  times  b^ore  and  was  tired  of  it,  and  his  voice 
throughout  was  hoarse,  nasal,  and  without  power. 

At  this  time  of  his  Ufe  he  was  extremely  thin,  the  colour 
of  his  face  Uke  ivory,  his  hair  and  beard  white  as  snow 
The  dark  eyes  stiU  glittered,  but  behind  a  duUing  glaze  as 
lamps  shine  in  a  fog.  His  energy  and  vivacity  seemed  to 
be  straming  on  a  kash.  He  was  like  one  striving  to  make 
his  body  do  what  the  spirit  wanted  it  to  do,  pushing  it 
beating  it.  because  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  its 
uotant  obedience.  He  saved  himself  up  for  this  effort  at 
tlwend  of  his  lectures.   He  began  with  a  quick,  ahnost 
a  Iweathless,  history  of  the  Army ;  then  he  told  a  number 
of  humorous  stories—such  as  that  of  the  ostler  badgered 
mto  tardy  conversion  by  a  persistent  Salvationist,  who 
exclaimed  as  he  surrendered  in  the  end.  "  Matthew.  Mark. 
Luke,  and  John,  hold  this  'oss  while  I  get  on  "—and,  finally 
while  his  audience  were  still  laughing  in  the  utmost  good 
humour,  he  plunged,  with  bewildering  suddenness,  into  a 
pasrionate  appeal  for  sympathy  and  support,  claiming  for 
the  drunkards  and  hopeless  of  the  worW,  and  for  all  who 
are  unhappy  and  estranged  from  God,  the  active  coinpasaioo 
of  mankind. 

And  for  mysdf  I  was  tempted  to  fed  that  these 
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appeals,  which  lasted  some  five  or  six  minutes,  were  the 
flickering  of  the  great  light  in  his  soul,  which  could  no  longer, 
because  of  the  body's  weakness,  flame  up  and  sweep  an 
audience  into  enthusiasm.  It  seemed  to  me  during  those 
few  days  that  people  everywhere  regarded  him  with  very 
great  affection  and  very  great  indulgence,  hailing  him  rather 
as  the  veteran  returned  from  far-off  and  ahnost  forgotten 
battles,  than  as  a  conquering  knight,  setting  forth  on  a  new 
crusade.  The  crowds  which  greeted  him  everywhere  seemed 
to  me  rather  to  be  taking  farewell  of  him  than  giving  him 
a  welcome.  But  the  wonderful  old  man  lived  for  eight 
years  after  this  first  motor-tour,  and  during  those  eight 
years  did  a  giant's  work,  his  spirit  again  and  a^ia  flaming 
up  into  an  energy  which  recalled  his  middle-age. 

He  motored  on  this  journey  a  distance  of  1,250  miles, 
he  addressed  105  meetings.  The  effect  upon  him,  after 
the  ahnost  superhuman  demands  of  the  International 
Congress,  was  one  of  great  physical  exhaustion.  Where 
the  enthusiasm  was  very  considerable,  as  it  was  in  the 
North,  he  speaks  of  it  as  "this  hurricane,"  and  declares 
himself  to  be  oppressed  by  the  thought  of  his  unworthiness 
to  receive  such  amazing  tokens  of  affection.  But  in  spite 
of  this  he  set  out  for  a  Continental  tour  in  the  autumn. 

He  had  interviews  during  this  year  with  a  retired  book- 
maker named  George  Herring,  and  also  with  Mr.  C.  Arthur 
Pearson,  the  publisher,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  General's 
scheme  for  providing  Shelters  in  advance  of  an  expected 
bad  winter.  That  his  shrewdness  and  humour  remained 
unaffected  by  the  ad  -.ice  of  age  may  be  seen,  we  think, 
in  the  following  extracts  from  his  journal : 

At  eleven  something— gave  an  interview  to  a  representative 
of  Tkt  Dmfy  Tdignph  on  the  subject  of  the  poverty  of  the 
coming  winter.  As  usual,  I  had  an  interesting  talk ;  at  least  I 
think  so,  as  far  as  my  side  of  the  conversation  went ;  but  whether 
anything  win  come  out  in  paper  of  any  use  to  either  Army  or 
the  starving  people  is  quite  another  question.  After  such 
I  always  have  a  wretched  feeling  arising  from  tlie  thought  that 
I  have  said  somediing  better  unsaid,  which  can  be  twisted  to 
bear  some  unfavourable  aspect.  I  cannot  ever  be  baluiciag  my 
words  so  that  th^  shall  be  incapaUe  <A  being  mimMlefstood. 
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I  am  billeted  with  a  Sir  Frederick  Eldridge.  Fine  house  and 
grounds,  and  received  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  My  simple 
habits  are  a  Uttle  bewildering  to  him.   On  being  informed  by 

Cofcod  W  that  I  do  not  take  ileih  meat,  or  smoke,  or  drink, 

be  exclaimed.  "  Good  Heaven,  has  the  Genoal  no  vket  ? " 

...  the  Soldiers'  Meeting  ...  had  a  real  haxd  and  bad 
time.  .  .  .  For  one  thing,  sitting  right  at  my  elbow  a  parson 
and  his  wife.  How  they  got  in  I  could  not  find  out,  but  they 
certainly  crippled  my  power  to  set  forth  the  weaknemei  and 

shortcomings  of  my  dear  people. 

The  Mayor,  Martin  Hope  Sutton,^  presiding.  He  is  a  fine- 
loddng  man— a  local  magnate  and  a  rich  seed-merchant.  His 
father  had  the  reputation  for  being  a  Christian  man  of  the 
P.B.  type.  I  could  never  interest  him  in  the  S.A.  beyond  a 
"ovweign  or  two.  He  was  afraid  that  we  were  being  carried 
away  from  religion  by  our  Sodal  Sdiemes. 

His  son,  the  Mayor,  in  opening  the  meeting,  intimated  that 
he  inherited  his  father's  fears  ..  .  but,  as  the  Mayor,  he  felt 
It  to  be  his  duty  to  encourage  every  effort  honestly  put  forth  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  It  was  that  feeling  that 
brought  him  there.  ...  He  then  proceeded  to  say  a  f ew  vew 
kind  things  of  me  penonally.  and  then  I  made  my  speech. 

The  Theatre  was  crowded  in  every  comer— the  audience  was 
sympathetic,  and  I  sailed  away  for  an  hour  and  a  half  cairvinc 
everything  before  me. 

When  I  sat  down  the  Mayor  whispered,  "  You  have  removed 
aU  my  prejudices.  I  sbaU  give  you  a  hundred  a  year."  He 
afterwards  got  up  and  told  the  audience  the  same  thing,  and  in 
a  frank  and  manly  manner,  to  the  satisfaction  of  aU  concerned, 
at  least  aU  the  friends  of  the  Army  who  happened  to  be  piesent 
In  the  afternoon  met  Adolf  Beck,  who  wanted  to  Uiank  me 
for  the  mterest  my  people  had  taken  in  his  affairs.  He  has  been 
imprisoned  twfce.  each  time  falsely,  as  the  resolt  of  mistaken 
ideutity. 

He  wants  me  now  to  agitate  for  the  S.A.  having  th-  woric 
of  deahng  with  the  religion  of  the  criminal,  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  Criminal  Coort  of  Appeal,  and  came  to  soUdt  my 

*  Mr.  SattOB  dM  ia  1913. 
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co-operation  with  him  in  this  agitation.  He  iqq;iearad  to  me  to 
be  a  tbaem  man.  altlio'  a  littia  etatad  with  his  sodden  tians- 
tomatioB  from  a  suppoasd  convict  to  a  national  hero. 

Then  there  is  a  reference  to  "my  motherless  grand- 
children "  brotight  horns  from  America  by  Commkmner 
Booth-Tucker : 

Dear  Motee  it  very  dear  to  me— bringing  back  her  mother's 
focm.  .  .  .  She  is  a  clever,  affectionate,  promising  child,  ahrady 
very  usefnl  on  and  off  the  platform,  altho'  only  jost  13  years  old. 

There  is  this  characteristic  lament  in  a  letter  to  Bnm- 

well  from  The  Hague  : 

I  should  think  we  had  10,000  people  or  more  at  the  station. 
The  PoBoe  kq>t  excdloit  order,  piahing  and  punching  the  people 
like  cattle,  and  I  drove  off  in  a  closed  carriage  by  a  side-road  to 
the  elegant  Hall  and  the  swell  audience ;  the  people  for  whom  we 
prof  MS  toUvwtn  mOtide.  Tkisisa  sirmtge  turongement.  and  must 
S0m  S0  to  iht  milk  mid  tk$ .  .  . 

A  matter  that  gave  the  General  great  pleasure  was  con- 
veyed to  him,  in  a  letter  from  Fahnouth,  by  a  Salvationist 
to  one  of  the  Commissioners  at  Headquarters : 

This  is  the  story  of  the  gentieman  so  influenced  by  the  General 
at  Fahnouth,  which  you  asked  me  to  write  and  trnd  yoa. 

I  noticed  these  people  in  that  meeting,  and  managed  a  few 
days  Uiter  to  find  out  who  they  were.  When  I  called  (collecting), 
the  wife,  Mrs.  Ayerst  Ingram,  tidd  me  ^  toodifa^  story.  I 
should  explain  first  that  both  were  artists  :  his  pictures  exhibit- 
ing yearly  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  socially  they  were  among 
the  first  peopk  in  Fabnonth. 

When  they  came  out  they  were  much  moved.  He  said, 
"What  a  man  1  what  a  message  I  My  dear,  can  you  tdl  me  what 
I  am  doing  with  my  Ule?"  His  wife  replied.  "  Dear,  I  was  just 
asking  myself  the  same  question."  Then  after  a  further  pause 
she  said.  "  I've  got  it.  Odlecting  <M  furniture !  "  He  said, 
"  in  come  to  a  fan  stop  wHh  an  that,  and,  God  helping  me, 
I'll  live  for  an  object." 

In  a  very  short  time  he  had  decided  that  he  would  work 
'  the  fidicr  hds  of  Fahnouth.  ^He  went  down  among 
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tio?'  ^^"^^^  ^        Pl^ce.  and  told  them  of  his  inter.- 
hon.   He  next  went  round  to  aU  his  swell  friends,  the  IM«  of 
Fatoouth.  and  told  them  what  General  Booth  h;d^rth1 
of  doing  for  him.  .«1  through  him.  he  hoped,  for  these 

T^:rr7J^  been,  alas  I  too  indifferent  to  come  to  hear 
the  General  themselves,  but  hearing  their  friend's  account 
Z  revolutionized,  they  much^ett^ 

that  they  had  not  aUowed  themselves  to  come.  Some  of  them 
old  me  so  personally ;  they  were  Robert  Fox-the  richest  man 
m  Fahnouth  ;  General  Ayhner,  and  H.  S.  Take,  A  RA  wh<^ 
mctmes  command  hundmis  of  pomids.  an  ag^os^  b;t  w^ 

rLht^^  ^i"^  *^  *°  ™^  thTistouid  si^;° 

^  w  ^^''^''^      ^"P  distribution. 

asdS^,^  !fu  !r  Wends 
^Jtog  Urn  w^  these  lads  who  were  quite  untouched  by^ 
Army  or  any  good  people  in  any  way,  and  who*,  only  hat^ 
hunung-ground  was  the  streets,  and  whose  compani^ip  S 
chiefly  gub.  owning  the  genend  evil  of  Cornwall 

scriSdrme.  ««ds  there,  sub- 

worfl,?;  ^  "^'^'-^  I  found  this 

Clu^  "  Working  Boys' 

^'oTt  \  T  °'  ^60  and  an  average  atte«L*  at 

ea«2i  of  the  Sunday  meetings  of  loo 

,^11?',  '*??*",^!'^  dark  huMs  of  Fahnouth  have  been  practi- 

SSon         °'  P""-      Wales  anTtb^ 

Btthop  of  Stepney  amongst  other  notabilities,  have  talked  about 
the  Club,  and  the  latter  specially  advises  Mr.  Ingram,  who  bT  i 
remembered,  loses  no  opportunity  of  telling^l^' 
Gene^^  Booth  should  have  the  credit  fort^  ^  ^* 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  a  threefoU  pledge  is  extracted 
from  every  boy  who  would  join  the  Club :  ewiacted 

Never  to  drink. 
I,  smoke. 
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Campaign  by  motor-car  was  now  one  of  th«  Goieral's 
established  methods,  and,  startling  thoufl.  thi  nnovatkm 
seemed,  no  doubt  Wesley  would  have  contract  .i  the  •flwy^ 
haWt.  Both  men  loved  a  good  horse,  bat  Wcil.y  was  no 
less  eager  than  Booth  to  cover  the  ground. 

There  were  many  people  to  inveigh  against  the  idea ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  have  struck  the  imagination 
of  the  world  with  sympathy  and  approval  that  this  very 
old  rnan  should  adopt  the  latest  device  of  science  at  the  end 
of  his  life's  work. 

Writing  to  Bramwell  on  the  iiK)t(Mr-tour  foe  1905,  he 

says : 

We  bad  a  useful  day  yesterday.  Dumfries  was  tremendous. 
It  was  wonderfully  great.  The  whole  town  and  country  must 
kave  tamed  out,  and  the  affectionate  greeting  of  the  people 
was  as  much  as  I  could  stand.  One  man  pushed  a  £5  note  on 
Lawley's  car.  We  have  had  flowers,  fruit,  and  kisses  thrown 
at  08 ;  now  comes  the  turn  of  the  ^  notes.  .  .  . 

The  reporting.   What  can  you  expect  from  and  ? 

And  what  can  you  do  if  no  better  material  turns  up  ?  Nobody 
seems  to  care  about  it  So  we  mint  hope  and  go  forward.  The 
work  will  speak  for  itself.  If  we  are  not  makin%  much  impres$ion 
on  the  Press  and  the  parsons,  we  are  on  the  heart  of  the  muses  of 
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The  following  incident  is  reoofdtd  in  Junmy.  1905, 

during  the  General's  motor-tour : 

Canon  Rogers,  «^  entertained  the  General,  went  personally 
to  Uverpod  to  purdiase  a  particular  blend  of  tea  that  he  used 
for  the  Geaaral;  h*  did  tUt  in  oidMr  tiiat  thm  dwdd  Iw  no 
mistake. 

In  convenation  with  one  of  the  Lay  Pieacheis  of  the  AngUcan 
Church,  the  Canon  told  him.  witt  the  tMn  nmoiBg  down  Ut 
face,  that  he  considered  the  greatest  honour  of  his  life  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  in  the  presence  of  the  General  in  Us  boaw 
asagoert. 

Inttances  of  sach  kindly  feeling  are  innumerable 
William  Booth  himself  was  greatly  hevtened  by  the  affec- 
tionate greetings  he  received  in  every  part  of  the  country 
and  many  of  his  letters  to  BramweU  were  almost  joyous 
with  enthusiasm.  He  wn»te  from  Glasgow  in  January  of 
this  year : 

These  are  nice  people.  Scotland  is  full  of  nice  people— good 
wine— but  we  have  only  tasted  it  so  far,  and  haidly  that.  We 

want  to  get  U  OH  tkt  tap.  The  command  of  this  country  is  worthy 
of  a  HaUelujah  Nap^eon. 

Oh,  for  a  Revival.  There  is  something  in  what  Hodder  said 
to  me  on  Monday  moniing-"  He  only  believed  hi  Revivals  that 
broke  out  spontaneously."  So  far,  I  have  had  to  woik  for  all 
I  have  got,  and  that  piedous  hard.  Still  I  have  got  «^»^hhig 
worth  having. 

Wherever  he  went  he  encountered  people  who  were  glad 
to  make  his  acquaintance  and  desired  to  disoiss  with  him 
matters  of  national  importance : 

Left  for  London  by  the  9.30  Train.  Su-  Edward  Clarke  came 
into  my  compartment  and  spoke  most  kindty.  comfdimenting 
me  on  many  things,  my  vigour  amoi^  others.  I  told  him 
I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  him.  and  he  offered  to  ride  up 
with  me,  but  I  decUned,  not  feeling  quite  equal  to  it.  I  have 
regretted  ever  since  I  did  not  go  into  his  compartment- 
Mr.  Loder.  M.P.,  for  Brighton  was  witii  hini  eml  have  a  good 
pow'wow  with  them  both. 
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Afttfnoon  tM  ivitli  Ifer.  Hmfag.  MfnHkwit  House,  Picca- 
dilly, looking  on  to  the  Park.  Received  me  most  kindly.  He 
has  just  given  us  £3,600  to  fit  up  one  shelter,  and  is  pledged  inr 
£3,000  mora  to  fit  iq^tivootlMn.  IItfavt£nxMwetotiMXtat'» 
Hospital  Fund  some  time  ago. 

I  wanted  to  talk  to  him  about  a  Ifateraity  Boipital  I  want 
to  boikl,  or  acquire  fai  same  form  or  another.  Bat  alas!  for  my 
confidential  talk  on  the  subject — ^he  had  invited  five  or  six  ladies 
and  gentkmen  to  meet  me,  among  the  rest  Mr.  Sydney  Holland,* 
Tremurer  ol  the  Lcndca  Hoapttal 

I  talked  to  them ;  they  teemed  much  interested,  but  I  came 
away  feeling  that  I  had  not  advanced  the  work  much,  if  any, 
for  vMdi  I  had  planned  the  interview. 

That  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  affairs  of  the  world  and 
was  deeply  concerned  the  suflwhigi  of  all  natkm,  it 
proved  by  entries  in  his  jonnwl : 

The  news  of  the  Russian  Revolutionary  UjAeaval,  with  its 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  disorder,  has  upset  me  terribly.  .  .  . 
To  what  will  it  lead  and  where  will  it  end  ?  Oh,  my  God.  my 
God,  what  an  awful  suffering  state  this  world  has  come  to, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  for  it  during  the  2,000 
years  that  have  passed  since  Jesus  Christ  shed  His  Blood  on 
iti  behalf  I 

How  feeble  and  powerless  all  our  efforts  have  been.  I  was 
awfal^  depressed  yesterday — but  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
puih  on.  If  we  cannot  remove  the  mountains  oi  misery  we  can 
move  tome  of  the  little  hBis. 

A  popular  new^per  pnbliahed  at  this  time  the  f<dIow- 
ing  dedaraticni : 

••  1/ 1  were  Cxar." 
What  General  Booth  would  do  if  he  wore  "  Littte  Fatiier." 

I  dioald  at  once  abolish  martial  law ;  confer  mth  the  most 
benevolent,  the  wkest,  and  tlw  moat  practical,  and  most  intelli- 
gent men  of  all  parties  I  could  call  into  conference,  and  if  their 
counsel  concurred  with  what  appeared  to  my  judgment  to  be 


*  Now  Lofd  Kttalifucd. 
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for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  id^^mt  well-being  of  the  nation. 

I  should  act  accordingly. 

In  March  of  this  year  he  set  out  on  his  last  visit  to 
AustraUa,  and  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  Holy  Land  on  the 
way.  The  journal  he  kept  of  this  travel  is  disappointing. 
One  gets  no  real  sense  of  his  feelings  and  no  clear  notion  of 
his  experiences.  The  letters  are  scarcely  more  illuminating. 
The  chief  interest  for  the  student  of  his  career  lies  in  the 
pretty  evident  fact  that  he  was  more  busied  in  meetings 
than  sight-seeing,  and  that  no  meeting  was  too  anall  for 
the  intensity  of  his  fervour. 

He  left  England  on  March  2.  and  the  journal  opens  in 

this  fashion  : 

Left  home  in  a  rush  without  much  more  concern  than  is 
usual  on  going  to  an  ordinary  week-oid  engagement,  and  yet 
if  aU  goes  well  forward  as  arranged  it  will  be  nz  months  before 
I  again  see  Hadley  Wood. 

A  few  Officers  gathered  at  ^^ctoria  Station— several  photos 
were  taken  standing  on  the  platform  or  cm  the  stqs  of  the 
Railway  Carriage,  a  few  good-byes  to  Tucker,  Motee,  and  some 
other  comrades,  and  we  were  off. 

Bramwell  and  Flo»  accompanied  me  to  Dover,  when,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  we  had  calculated  on  a  little  prayer  and 
a  few  heart-spoken  words ;  but  alas !  from  some  cause  or  other 
no  jHivate  calan  had  been  secured— the  call  "  All  on  shore  " 
came  almost  at  once,  there  was  a  hurried  embrace,  a  hasty  good- 
bye, and  as  the  sea  looked  threatening  I  was  glad  to  stretch 
mysdf  <m  a  conch  in  the  Salocm. 

The  voyage  was  employed  in  correspondence,  the  usual 
Saloon  Meetings,  and  drawing  up  a  Manifesto  to  be  issued 
at  Jerusalem,  calling  on  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ 
to  follow  His  example,  and  make  a  desperate  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  Salvation  of  a  lost  world.* 

The  party  arrived  at  Jaffa  on  March  7  : 

Getting  on  shore  was  now  the  difficulty.  There  is  practi- 
cally  no  harbour,  and  a  finger  of  rocks  feces  the  town  with 

»  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth. 

•This  Manifesto  was  afterwards  quoted  ia  almost  every  part  of  the 
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openings  here  and  there  through  which  the  boats  that  land 
passengers  and  goods  have  to  pass— that  is.  unless  they  make  a 

sort  of  flank  movement  and  go  round  one  end  of  the  ridge. 

To  get  into  the  boat  the  passengers  have  to  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  aims  of  the  boatmen,  who  drop  them  down  in  the 
boat,  just  as  they  do  the  bales  and  packages. 

These  boatmen  are  surprisingly  clever  at  their  business,  and 
grang  and  coming  managed  their  boat  surprisingly,  singing  and 
shouting  to  cheer  each  other  up  and  keep  time  with  that  oars. 

After  this  fashion  we  got  to  Jaffa— once  home  of  Simon  the 
Tanner,  and  the  port  from  which  Jonah  embarked  when  running 
away  fwMn  the  post  of  duty. 

He  does  not  tell  us  that,  as  the  boat  approached  the  shore, 
he  knelt  down  and  prayed,  the  rowers,  who  were  racing 
another  boat,  resting  on  their  oars.  One  of  his  companions 
tells  us  that  the  scene  in  the  morning  sunlight  was  en- 
chanting. An  armed  police  escort  awaited  them,  and  they 
were  further  received  by  the  Cinematograph.  The  journal 
cmitinues: 

We  had  a  service  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  at  a  Girls'  Mission  School, 
conducted  by  Miss  Amott.  The  HaU  was  quite  fuU  and  the 
attention  all  but  perfect ...  the  girls  I  saw  appeared  a  most 
interesting  company;  I  coveted  them  for  the  work  of  the  S.A. 

By  one  we  were  at  the  Station  of  the  first  Railway  crai- 
structed  in  the  Holy  Land.  ...  We  jogged  along  till  five,  and 
feeling  unutterably  weary  I  landed  in  the  Holy  City. 

A  Railway  Station  with  a  crowd  of  Forten  or  Codies  or 
something.  yelUng  and  rushing  and  fighting  for  your  luggage  is 
not  a  favourable  introduction  to  the  Qty  of  which  you  have 
beoi  dreaming  fw  a  Itfetime  I  But  that  method  feU  to  my  lot. 
I  cannot  describe  the  sentiments  aroused  by  the  situation,  beymd 
saying  how  thankful  I  was  to  get  quietly  to  my  billet. 

I  was  entertained  by  a  Dutch  Officer  [of  the  S.A.]  who 
obtained  leave  of  absence  to  devote  herself  to  the  desin  <rf  her 
heart,  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  at  Jmisalem. 

Two  days  were  spent,  more  or  less,  in  visiting  some  of 
the  sacred  places.  It  is  recorded  by  one  of  the  General's 
compauons  that  he  shook  hands  with  the  monk  in  charee 
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of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  received  from  him  a 
book  of  sermons  and  a  piece  of  the  root  of  the  Tree  of  Agony 
as  a  farewell  gift.  The  journal  proceeds : 

When  Uwley  and   met  me  they  had  rather  a  disap- 
pointing announcement  to  make.  The  original  plan  of  campaign 
in  Jerusalem  had  been :  To  see  the  City  and  visit  Bethlehem, 
etc.,  Thursday  and  Friday  had  been  put  apart.  Saturday 
afternoon,  a  Select  Meetmg ;  and  Sunday  two  Salvation  Meet- 
iags.  But  vrhen  they  came  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  of 
gettmg  from  the  shore  to  the  Steamer,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  the  permission  of  the  Governor  of  Jaffa,  and  frequently 
was  prohibited  altogether— and  seeing  further  that  I  must 
P.V.)  be  back  at  Port  Said  by  Tuesday  to  catch  my  Steamer 
for  AustraUa,  they  jointly  and  severaUy  advised  and  insisted 
on  my  being  back  at  Jaffa  to  have  the  choice  of  one  of  two 
days  in  case  the  weather  omthmed  unsettled. 

So  they  recommended  nothing  more  than  the  Saturday 
afternoon  select  meeting.  That  they  were  not  very  sure  about, 
for  they  had  discovered  that  the  Sultan  had  telegraphed  horn 
Constantmople  prohibiting  aD  Moslems  from  attending  my 
meetings. 

After  a  little  thought  I  decided  that  whatever  might  happen 
I  would  make  an  effort  for  Salvation  m  the  "  Hofy  City,"  and 
resolved  on  Salvation  Meetings  on  each  of  the  three  evenings 
and  a  select  meeting  on  Saturday  as  arranged,  leaving  the  seeing 
of  the  aty.  which  I  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty,  to  the  moniing 
and  afternoon  of  Thursday  and  Friday  and  the  mominir  of 
Saturday. 

The  result  proved  the  wisdtnn  of  the  airangemwit.  .  .  . 

At  eight  or  soon  after,  the  Hall,  such  as  it  was,  holding  about 
250,  was  full.  I  explained  the  Army  and  then  described  and 
pushed  Salvation  upon  the  audience— finishing  with  an  invita- 
tion to  the  penitent-form. 

I  felt  myself  that  it  was  a  bold  stroke.  The  method  was 
altogeflier  unknown  in  those  parts.  I  am  afraid  there  was 
but  Uttle  faith,  but  to  my  unspeakable  satisfaction  a  young  lady 
pushed  her  chair  aside  and  came  right  out  and  knelt  down  and 
was  soon  joined  by  her  companion.  They  were  two  American 
Toniista.  They  had  heard  me  at  Stuttgart  last  yfan  and  been 
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deeply  moved  and  now  they  settled  the  matter.  The  opinioo 
of  my  comrades  is  that  they  were  both  properly  saved. 

I  was  very  tired  and  had  to  sleep  between  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  the  afternoon  and  evening  meetings,  to  keep  me 
on  my  feet.  An  irritating  and  painful  itching  of  the  skin  on  my 
left  side  wiiich  ccanmoiced  lome  fortnight  ago,  gets  worse  every 
day.  I  cannot  imagine  what  it  can  be— while  night  after  ni^t 
my  throat  ulcerates  and  swells,  until  it  is  difficult  to  swallow— 
I  am  evidently  in  ratho-  a  diaky  condition.  Night.  We  were 
crowded  out,  a  large  influx  of  visitors  from  the  Hotels  having 
found  us  out.  Their  presence  does  not  help  me  with  the  Giedn 
and  Jews,  who  are  ctmang  in  considerable  numbers. 

In  spite  of  the  curiosity  we  had  a  good  time,  and  nine  came 
out  It  was  a  great  victcxy. 

Saturday,  xx. 

Morning.  Visited  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and  looked  at  the 
spot  on  which  it  is  reputed  Pilate  sat  when  he  sentenced  my 
Saviour  to  die,  afterwards  Bethany,  etc. 

Afternoon.  Select  Meeting  in  the  Hotel.  About  150  were 
present,  including  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Dickson,  who  presided, 
tile  American  Consol,  the  Rnssian  Consol  and  his  daughters] 
and  a  number  of  other  leading  residents  in  the  City. 

I  talked  for  50  minutes,  which  was  all  the  time  the  Hotel 
peoiJe  cooU  allow  me,  dinner  being  at  hand.  A  collection  of 
some  £10  was  taken  up.  and  everyboify  aeemed  nrac^  ^itensted 
and  perhaps  some  profited. 

Ni^t.  A  bad  stonn,  rain  in  torrents— a  mimic  deluge. 
Nearly  aU  the  Hotel  peojde  were  away— and  scmie  otiien  as 
well.  Still  we  had  a  powerful  meeting  and  eleven  at  the  P.P. 
I  bade  them  good-bye  with  a  fuU  heart  and  a  strong  longing 
to  see  them  again.  Perhaps  I  may.  I  can  truly  say  that 
Jerusalem,  changed  and  straoge  as  it  may  be,  has  wim  r  %rt 
place  in  my  heart.  .  .  . 

Arrived  at  Jaffa  we  discovoed  that  the  journey  was  next 
to  useless,  as  no  Steamer  had  arrived.  So  there  was  luithing 
for  it  but  to  wait  till  to-morrow. 

I  at  <»ce  pot  on  a  Meeting  at  ITiss  Newton's  Mission,  although 
for  various  reasons  failure  was  predicted.  It  was  too  late- 
it  would  interfere  with  the  ordinary,  meeting— it  would  do  or 
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not  do  some  othw  thing  that  was  nndesiFable.   I  said  we  wouU 

have  the  service  whatever  might  follow. 

The  night  was  dark  and  unpromising,  but  the  Hall  holding 
150  or  200  people  was  full,  and  full  of  people  not  expected, 
including  a  number  of  Greek  young  men— that  is,  men  of  the 
Gredt  faith.  To  the  front  were  the  girls  of  Miss  Amott's  School, 
who  had  so  deeply  interested  me  on  the  previous  Wednesday 
morning. 

I  talked  through  .    His  interpretation  sounded  stiff  and 

cold,  but  I  pushed  the  invitation  to  the  P.F.,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one  the  first  to  walk  out  bokily  was  a  young  man  ^o 
was  known  as  a  most  bigoted  Greek.  So  intense  was  his  dislike 
to  the  Mission  Doctrine  that  he  would  not  allow  any  native 
Christian  to  talk  about  his  faith  in  his  bouse.  He  is  educated, 
and  they  say  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  interpreters  in 
Jaffa.  Well,  he  went  down  like  a  little  child  and  professed  to 
have  received  fcwgiveness. 

He  was  quickly  followed  by  one  of  the  Teacher^  in  the  School 
and  all  the  elder  girls  followed.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight.  They 
all  appeared  to  be  in  deep  earnest,  sobbing  and  wailing  about 
their  sins  and  praying  for  mercy. 

Forty-three  professed  Salvation,  and  I  have  learned  since 
that  others  knelt  and  sought  God  in  other  parts  of  the  room.  I 
have  sekl(Hn  been  as  deqdy  moved  as  I  was  that  ni^t. 

Among  his  papers  we  find  a  fragment  headed  "  Jerusalem, 
page  two,"  which  we  take  to  be  notes  for  the  Manifesto 
mentioned  in  the  journal  during  the  voyage  out  : 

What  does  it  mean  ? — for  what  did  He  ctmie  ? 
The  answer  has  come  back,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  Ioe:. 
That  was  the  purpose.   To  save  a  world  of  Sinners  from  sin 
and  Hell. 

My  heart  impelled  to  call  upmi  H'.3  idOawen  throo^out  the 

world. 

Let  us  afresh  give  ourselves  to  the  same  hi^. 
2,000  years  have  passed  away— still  the  millions  are  there— 
lost. 

hook  at  them. 

Let  us  make  a  truce  as  to  diffnmces.  I  don't  ask  you  to 
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tUnk  aUke  or  wonhip  alike  or  fight  alike,  but  I  do  ask  you  in 
your  own  way,  .  .  . 

He  writes  to  Bramwell  from  Jerusalem  on  March  8  : 

.  .  .  yesterday  it  was  a  heavy  drag  to  get  up  Mount  Calvary 
in  the  burning  sun.  Oh  how  I  thought  of  the  Master's  journey, 
and  how  ashamed  that  and  other  inddentt  in  Hit  Uitoiy  main 
me  fed  of  the  trials  of  my  own.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  tell  you  anything  of  what  we  see.  I  have  been  to 
Bethldiem.  I  go  as  a  sheer  matter  of  iuty.  I  am  going  tlds 
afternoon  to  one  of  the  few  places  I  feel  any  very  curious  desire 
to  see,  and  that  I  have  felt  ever  since,  in  a  Parsonage  many  years 
ago,  I  saw  a  plan  of  it  set  forth-^  "  Jewish  {dace  <rf  wailing." 

The  hills  and  the  vales  and  the  most  andent  ruins  I  must 
say  interef  ^  me  most,  but  I  cannot  stop  to  talk  about  them  now. 
Later.  Jos .  come  back  fnm  the  afternoon  rotmd.  I  ride  from 
place  to  pla.  ;  in  an  open  carriage,  and  the  springs  are  not  bad 
and  the  horses  are  good  and  the  driving  is  downright  skilful, 
but  the  roadb  are  simply  execraUe  and  shake  me  mercUessly. 

We  have  seen  the  Jews  wailing  on  what  remains  of  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  City.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
scenes  I  have  ever  witnessed.  It  is  like  one  long  penitent-form 
with  the  peofde  standing,  instead  of  kneeUng,  with  broktti  liearts 
and  overflowing  eyes.  Oh  to  see  the  tears  running  down  their 
poor  wan  faces  and  hear  their  cries,  irrespective  of  the  curious 
crowds  of  unmoved  Tourists  gazing  at  tiMm,  b  a  ai^t  to  irove 
the  angels,  I  should  think.  Oh  if  they  were  but  weeping  over 
their  own  sins  and  the  desolation  which  they  must  ultimately 
Mng  on  than,  how  still  more  patiietic  it  wouM  be. 

I  am  afraid  the  fact  does  not  very  much  enter  their  minds 
that  it  was  the  rejection  of  mercy  in  Jesus  that  brought  their 
destmcticm.  It  is  the  <M  and  oft-repeated  stwy,  grieving  for 
the  consequences  of  their  sin  rather  than  the  sin  itself. 

I  knelt  down  and  my  party  knelt  with  me  and  prayed  aloud 
for  li^t  and  salvation  on  the  crowd  and  on  the  people  whose 
wailings  mingled  with  my  pr 

I  am  afraid  my  place  of  meeting  will  be  much  too  small 
to-ni^t  They  say  that  never  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem  was 
there  nu^  a  gatiiering  (rf  Chiirtians  befoce  hrt  nif^t  They  are 
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o(mdag  from  the  botdi  b  fon».  M  oar  little  300  haU  win  be  1^ 

gorget'— which  will  defeat  my  purpose,  I  am  afraid.  .  .  . 

I  need  not  say  that  I  have  missed  you  at  every  turn.  You 
would  have  doaUed  the  gratUlcation  and  interest  of  everything 

we  have  seen.  I  feel  sometimes  as  though  you  were  there — but 
turning  round  discover  my  mistake.  God  bless  and  keep  you. 
Everything  here  of  interest  is  associated  with  stnne  individual 
or  other— it  is  Abraham  or  Rachel  or  Moses  or  Elijah  or  Mahomet 
or  Herod  or  Pilate  or  the  Blessed  Saviour  or  some  one. 

Ah,  departing,  may  we  be  privileged,  you  and  I,  to  leave 
behind  us  footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time  that  will  interest  and 
guide  and  inspire  some  who  follow  after  in  the  direction  of 
holiness  and  service  and  sacrifice. 

On  leaving  Palestine  the  party  journeyed  to  Port  Said 
and  shipped  for  Australia.  This  journey  was  a  great  trial 
to  the  General.  He  was  suffering  from  a  mild  attack  of 
Herpes,  his  cabin  was  uncomfortable,  and  for  many  days 
the  ship  encountered  foul  weather.  We  are  told  that 
when  a  change  of  cabins  >nas  effected  the  General  sent  a 
letter  of  thanks  and  an  autographed  photograph  to  the 
captain,  who  was  exceedingly  courteous.  Service  in  the 
sakx>n,  when  the  captain  read  the  prayers,  is  described  as 
"  a  poor  affair."  The  General  worked  as  hard  with  his  pen 
as  the  weather  and  his  sickness  would  allow. 

Very  little  trace  of  weariness  or  sickness  appears  in  the 
journal  when  Australia  is  reached.  He  writes  at  ColIing> 
wood  on  June  loth  : 

...  Mr.  Deakin,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Politicians  of 
the  Country,  came  in  just  as  I  \.ras  finidiing  tea.  He  is  a  veiy 
excitable  person,  and  I  am  very  partial  to  him  ;  he  only  came 
in  to  assure  himself  that  the  arrangements  for  my  luncheon 
with  him  on  Tuesday  were  all  right,  but  he  got  into  an  argument 
re  Emigration  and  some  kindred  matters  which,  as  I  say,  he  being 
an  excitable  person,  did  not  help  me.  .  .  . 

At  Perth  : 

By  invitation  called  at  Government  House  to  receive  the 
wdcome  of  His  Excellency  Sir  Frederick  Bedford,  a  retired 
Admiral,  with  his  Lady  and  dauf^to-,  who  received  me  most 
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Undly.  We  had  •  nke  little  conversation  about  many  things, 
dMjr  appesred  very  sympathetic,  and  no  Uttl*  •mdon  aboot 
Sanday't  lectare.  at  which  h?  promiied  to  prabk. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  the  very  simple  and  modett 
meetings  in  Pal.-stine,  with  their  audience*?  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  were  the  "  mammoth  "  and  "  m'  ■•ster  "  meetingi 
held  in  Australia.  He  give*  an  account  of  a  partknlar 
gathering  in  Boulder  aty : 

8  p.m.  The  meeting  of  the  day.  This  was  held  in  a  great 
Shed,  used  to  shelter  Electric  Cars  at  night.  The  Company  had 
emptied  the  {dace,  hdped  our  people  to  seat  it,  and  when  I 
entered  it  it  was  one  of  the  sights  of  my  life.  There  must  have 
been  over  three  thousand  on  the  ground  floor,  a  large  number 
seated,  and  many  standing,  while  men  and  boys  clung  to  girders 
and  filled  up  every  niche  and  cranny  of  the  walte,  or  hong  9pUn 
fashion  to  the  girders,  where  they  remained  clinging  and  listen- 
ing till  I  had  done.  Some  of  them,  with  a  measure  of  omunon 
sense,  seated  themselvee  in  tite  Can  at  tlM  extreme  eid  of  the 
building,  while  the  Cars  outside,  which  had  been  ejected  for  our 
convenience,  and  every  single  spot  both  outside  and  in,  both 
within  and  withoot  of  hearing  distance  waa  padwd  with  anoUier 
enormous  crowd,  waiting  a  chance  of  getting  a  afa^  woid,  and 
remaining  to  the  finish  to  get  a  single  lode 

There  was  a  Uttte  confusion  at  the  start,  an '  I  was  rath« 
fearful  that  my  voice  would  not  carry,  but  the  ager  attetttioa 
widdi  followed  the  utterance  of  the  first  sentence,  as  I  rose  to 
my  feet,  promiaed  aS  to  be  well,  and  I  went  on  for  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  with  acaioe  a  soul  moving.  So  far  as  the  ittle 
power  I  possess  to  capture  and  hold  the  attention  of  a  mass  of 
people  of  every  conceivable  phase  of  thought,  feeling,  and  char- 
acter goes,  the  "  Car-Bam  "  Speech  was  one  (rf  tte  triompfas 
of  my  life. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  following  entry  is  characteristic : 

The  work  of  the  last  two  days  or  so  had  tried  my  voice  con- 
siderably, and  the  prospect  of  being  turned  out  at  10  o'clock  for 
anoUier  Civic  Wi^xmie  at  a  place  called  Southern  Cross  was  not 
toowdcome. 
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Howem.  tfam  was  no  hdp  lor  it.  tlie  Corpi  hwl  «ncted  • 

platform,  ornamented  it  with  flags,  illuminated  it  with  lanterns 
and  torches,  and  a  nice  little  crowd  had  assembled.  To  this 
people  far  the  ilrst  and  last  time  I  spoke  on  questitms  of  Life, 
Death,  Judgment,  and  Eternity,  end  then  tettlfa^;  n^seif  fai  tile 
[Railway]  Car,  I  passed  on. 

Another  Welcome.  This  time  in  the  open  air.  Another 
Greeting,  another  platfMm.  another  Mayor,  another  Band. 
Crowds  of  people  met  us  at  the  Station.  I  gave  a  short  speech 
and  then  made  for  my  billet. 

1.30.  Reception  by  the  Cabinet.  This  being  a  Labour 
Government,  as  they  call  it,  made  the  function  a  little  mor* 
interesting  than  was  the  case  with  some  other  iimllu-  fonctions. 
I  had  met  Mr.  DagUsb,  the  Premier,  the  day  before  at  the  Qvic 
Reception. 

The  function  passed  off  without  anything  very  extraoidfaiary 

occurring,  the  talk  was  very  friendly,  and  I  tried  to  urge  upon 
the  gentlemen  present  the  importance  of  our  efforts  for  the  n- 
damation  of  the  criminal  and  other  dasses,  for  whom  the  Autho- 
rities were  responsible,  and  that  it  must  be  equally  their  duty 
to  pay  for  the  reclamation  of  the  people  as  it  was  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wrong-doer,  to  this  all  seemed  to  assent. 

Mr.  Daglish  informing  me  that  they  had  decided  to  present 
the  Army  with  land  near  the  City  for  the  use  of  the  Prison  Gate 
Brigade,  and  at  the  same  time  hinting  at  the  possibility  that 
when  the  scheme  was  got  in  wtridnf  order  a  grant  stiB  laifcr 
might  be  made.  .  .  . 

The  Premier  was  very  agreeable,  and  very  respectful  It 
appears  that  he  met  me  14  years  ago  in  my  Exiiibition  Ifeetings 
at  Melbourne,  he  was  then  acting  as  Police  Inspector.  He  now 
received  me  at  a  costly  Luncheon  as  the  head  of  a  State. 

On  going  on  deck  [f<«-  Mdboume]  I  was  suri»iMd  to  find 
so  large  a  crowd  assembled  on  the  Wharf.  I  had  very  little 
voice  left,  still  less  strength,  but  I  managed  to  talk  for  ten 
minutes  at  a  conaderaUe  elevation  from  my  audience.  Still, 
as  an  American  Jew  on  board  stated  to  Colonel  LavHey, "  I  made 
a  wonderful  amount  of  religion  in  the  time." 


During  all  this  time,  as  indeed  on  all  his  joumeys,  William 
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Booth  was  receiving  long  letters  from  his  Chief  ot  Stafi  in 
London  on  rabjects  ci  great  importance.  We  will  quote 

from  a  few  of  these  letters,  not  only  to  escape  from  the 
monotony  of  successful  meetings,  but  to  place  the  reader 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  tome  of  the  administrative  aHaira 
which  occupied  every  spare  hour  of  the  Genwal'i  time 

during  a  campaign. 

As  a  rule,  Bramwell  endeav^'rn  to  send  cheerful  news, 
and  when  ill  tidings  have  to  b-,  .. ,  mitted— for  the  General 
was  autocratic  on  the  mu  '  >  being  kept  well  posted 
in  Army  statesmanship — he  ;  •  .  /as  to  put  as  good  a  face 
on  the  business  as  possible.  The  tollowing  extracts  fram 
his  correspondence  will  perhaps  suffice  for  our  purpose, 
though  they  only  give  a  bare  idea  of  the  immense  activities 
which  occupied  his  attention  in  Lmidon.  First  we  have  a 
I»ece  of  gcid  news : 

I  am  quite  convinced 've  are  making  a  great  impression  on 
the  country.  Flo  has  just  been  telling  me  about  her  Meeting 
last  nif^t  at  Hereford,  with  the  Bishop  in  the  dnir.  He  made  a 
slashing  speech  for  us  which  ought  to  do  good,  and  the  general 
impression  he  gave  Flo  was  that  we  are  exeidsing  a  great  in- 
floence  iot  rood  cm  the  Church  of  England. 

Then  t.  e  is  a  reference  to  the  great  question  of  union 
with  the  Church  of  England : 

This  [a  tdegram  from  <aie  of  the  CxAotim  referring  to  the 

mat  has  created  £  .ething  of  a  stir  here.  There  are  the 
usual  group  of  contradictory  statements.  1  enclose  you  a 
cutting  from  The  Standard  on  the  matter.  There  have  been 
two  or  three  disagreeable  allusions  to  it,  and  I  said  what  I  said 
in  The  War  Cry  on  that  account.  Practically  the  n^m  t^^!^ 
appears  in  The  DaUy  News. 

Any  idea  of  the  Salvation  Army  uniting  itself  with  the  Church 
of  England,  or  indeed  with  any  other  religious  concern  at  present 
in  existence,  is  naturally  very  repugnant  to  a  great  many  both 
of  our  people  and  our  friends,  and  qnesticMis  arise— in  foct,  I 
have  been  asked  plump  and  plain  this  week  whether  you  could 
organize  such  a  union  even  if  you  would.  I  said  frankly,  "  No, 
I  do  not  tiiink  so.  without  an  Act  of  Pariiament,  at  any  rate  so 
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far  as  this  country  is  concerned  and  probably  as  regards  others." 
This  view  of  things  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  these  matters.  I 
received  your  telegnun— "  Do  nothing  until  you  hear  fartlier 
from  me  "—but  I  was  obliged  to  say  something  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding. For  my  own  part,  you  know  I  sympathize  very 
much  with  the  Chorch  of  England  view  and  position,  but  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  friends,  and  certainly 
90  %  of  our  ov/n  people,  would  resent  any  serious  forgathering  

The  subject  of  emigration,  particularly  dear  to  the 
General's  heart,  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  this 
correspondence : 

The  Emigrants  for  Canada.  This  party  has  turned  out  a 
great  success.  Fine  people.  We  made  quite  a  stir  in  London 
and  again  at  Liverpool— a  wonderful  scene.  We  had  a  short 
meeting  in  the  Board-room  at  Euston,  holding  500.  before  the 
train  started,  and  a  wonderful  sight  on  the  platforms.  Amongst 
others  who  were  present  was  the  Agent-General  for  Western 
Australia.  James,  a  grt  at,  big,  fine  fellow ;  he  wept  like  a  cbiM 
as  the  train  went  out.  The  singing  and  cheering  and  shouting 
and  the  playing  of  the  Band,  "  God  be  with  you  till  we  meet 
again,"  made  really  a  veiy  remarkable  affair.  Then  again  at 
liverpool  was  a  repetition— most  moving  scenes.  We  have 
another  thousand  people  to  send— so  that  will  make  three  thou- 
sand souls  for  Canada  this  year. '  A  Mnister  concerned  in  Ottawa 
told  Tucker,  privately  of  course,  that  the  emigrants  we  have 
sent  out  so  far  were  in  every  way  the  very  best  people  they  had 
ever  received  in  Canada  under  the  auq)ices  of  any  Society  or 
Fund,  and  he  intoids  to  say  30  at  the  first  statable  opfx»tunity 
in  Pariiament 

For  myself  I  must  say  I  felt  rather  bad.  I  said  on  leaving 
Euston  on  Wednesday  morning,  after  looking  at  those  splendid 
young  families,  fibre,  pith,  vim  marked  in  every  feature.  "  What 
a  melancholy  thing  it  is  that  Old  England  has  nothing  better  for 
such  people  than  to  show  them  the  door !  "  Still,  they  are  going 
under  the  British  Flag,  and.  after  all,  that  is  something.  The 
whole  thing  has  made  a  great  impression  on  the  country.  We 
shall  do  better  yet. 

Tucker  had  a  very  wsrnn  reception  fircan  Earl  Gi^.»  He 


'  At  this  time  the  Govanot-Genenl  of  Canada. 
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was  most  kind  and  showed  himself  to  have  been  immensefy 
impressed  by  what  he  saw  of  the  Army  here,  and  I  think  by  all 
of  us  whom  he  met,  by  you,  of  course,  beyond  all  else,  and  to 
have  been  ahnost  equally  taken  hdd  of  by  what  he  has  seen, 
especiaUy  of  the  Social  Arrangements  and  Emigration  in  Canada 
since  his  arrivaL  Indeed,  we  may  take  it  that  Earl  Grey  is  a 
convinced  and  determined  Mend  yrbo,  in  every  way  he  prop«;rly 
can,  means  to  see  that  we  get  a  fair  chance  of  doing  all  the  good 
we  can  in  the  world,  and  although  he  is  not  rich  ^e  says  he  is 
poor  at  present),  will  influence  and  help  so  far  as  is  in  his  power. 

The  Canadian  Government  people  whom  Tucker  saw  were  all 
most  respectable  and  proper,  and  it  was  after  a  Meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  that  they  intimated  that  a  proposal  would  be  made,  as 
soon  as  the  way  is  clear,  to  give  us  without  concfitioiis  the  fee 
simple  of  25,000  acres  of  land  in  Canada,  which  we  are  to  select 
for  the  purpose  of  Colonization.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that 
the  English  Government  will  favour  something  of  the  kind, 
which  we  are  working  at,  and  th^  hope  will  find  maoey  as  far 
as  may  be  necessary. 

We  have  been  in  commimication  with  the  Colonial  Office  as 
to  whether  the  thing  could  be  helped  forward  by  calling  a  small 
Conference  of  important  people  interested  in  the  matter.  But 
they  say  "  No,  not  at  thb  moment"  So.  in  order  to  keep  the 
pot  boiling  we  have  arranged  to  have  a  question  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to-day  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  as  to  whether  the 
Government  will  do  anything,  etc  Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  who 
is  Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  is  most  friendly,  and  says 
candidly,  that  he  is  most  anxious  the  thing  should  be  kept  so 
that  we  shall  have  the  first  chance  and  the  best  chance  of  seeing 
what  can  be  done. 

Haggard's*  interview  with  Rosebery  was  very  important. 
Two  or  three  things  transpired  which  are  significant.  After 
Rosebery  had  talked  the  Repmrt  over,  he  said  to  Haggard. 
"  Well  now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  We  must  do  some- 
thing." And  added.  "  The  first  question  is,  to  whcnn  can  we 
entmst  it  ?  "  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  njiy,  said.  "  The 
fact  is,  there  is  only  one  people  who  can  do  it,  and  that  is  the 
Salvation  Army— stick  to  them."  Haf^ard's  interview  with 
Rotebety  was  brooi^t  about  partly  that  we  might  prepare  his 
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mind  so  that  if  you  decide  to  put  anything  ionnxd,  we  mi^t 
hope  to  get  him  to  say  to  the  inonning  Goverament  that  they 
will  help  us. 

I  have  told  Haggard  I  do  not  favour  any  suggestion  of 
his  seeing  the  King  just  at  present.  I  think  that  would  he 
premature. 

We  got  Gorst  to  ask  certain  questions  in  the  House,  the  result 
being  that  Mr.  Lyttelton  replied  that  a  DepartmetiM  Committee 
would  be  formed  to  investigate  the  whole  matter. 

Tucker  saw  Lyttelton  on  Wednesday  and  lunched  with  him 
and  Mrs.  L.  They  were  very  warm,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
Departmental  people  at  the  Colonial  Office  hnve  frightened 
Lyttelton  somewhat.  ...  We  sent  an  early  copy  of  the  Blue 
Book  to  Roosevelt.  He  replied  thanking  us,  and  writing  to 
Haggard  congratulating  him  on  the  Report,  and  saying  that  he 
meant  to  do  something. 

Difficulties  at  Headquarters  are  mentioned  in  as  cheerful 
a  spirit  as  possible : 

I  am  more  than  ever  impressed  by  the  idea  that  we  must  do 

more  for  the  Sta^,  and  I  can  see  at  present  no  better  way  of 
helping  them  than  to  go  about  amongst  them  and  show  them 
how  to  meet  their  difficulties  one  by  one.  It  is  experience  they 
lack  more  than  anything,  and  perhaps  experience  is  the  only 
true  way  of  teaching  them  anything.  I  am  spending  evoy  hour 
I  can  get  out  of  other  work  in  this. 

National  Headquarters.  The  changes  I  have  made  are 
working  out  fairly  well,  but  there  will  have  to  be  others.  There 
is  a  strange  conservatism  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
vary  best  people.  Because  a  thing  has  not  been  done  before,  or 
because  it  was  attempted  15  years  ago  and  failed,  the  whole 
stream  of  influence  sets  against  it,  and  the  action  of  one  Division 
and  one  Province  is  greatly  influenced  by  another. 

The  inevitable  Mr.  Stead  also  figures  in  the  corre- 
spondence : 

I  am  glad  you  saw  the  Editor  of  the  Australian  Review  of 
Reviews.  I  believe  he  is  a  capital  fellow.  Stead  has  drawn  off 
the  last  few  months.  I  had  a  little  difficulty  with  him  just  before 
you  sailed,  and  walked  into  him  very  hot.  and  although  he  climbed 
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down  and  did  what  I  asked  him  to  do,  I  have  felt  more  restrained 
with  regard  to  him  than  for  many  years.  He  is  a  delightful  and 
wonderful  fellow,  and  yet  there  is  a  sense  after  all  in  which, 
alas !  all  men  seek  their  own-^ot  necessarily  selfishly  or  wickedly' 
but  stiU  their  own.  I  suppose  he  wooW  say  the  same  thine  of 
me ! 

Then  comes  a  serious  matter,  the  facts  of  which  must 
not  be  hidden  from  the  absent  General.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  Bramwell  writes  with  freedom  and  fulness 
on  this  subject  only  when  the  difficulty  has  been  solved  : 

Sweden.  Affairs  here  are  stiU  exceedingly  uncertain  and 
tanpestuous,  but  out  of  the  confusion  two  or  three  facts  are 
emerging,  good  and  bad. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  there  wiU  be  estabUshed  a  Swedish 

Salvation  Army.    It  will  be  led  by  and  .  Certain 

classes  of  the  religious  people  wiU  be  favourable  to  it.  but  in  the 
main  they  will  be  unfriendly  to  the  introduction  of  another 
Soaety.  A  few  of  our  people  wiU  undoubtedly  join  it ;  one  or 
two  of  the  Corps  will  probably  go  over,  and  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  as  between  what  will  be  called  "  The  Swedish 
S.A."  and  "  The  English  S.A. !  "  A  great  deal  will  depend  on 
how  far  they  are  able  to  raise  money  :  at  present  the  greatest 
obscurity  exists  as  to  how  they  are  being  supported. 

2.  The  Property  position  is  a  difficult  one  to  justify  or  make 
plain  to  the  countiy.  I  cannot  go  into  details,  but  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  Sweden  does  not  recognize  a  Trusteeship.i  makes  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  ordinary  Swede  that 
you  are  a  Trustee.  As  a  matter  0/ faa.  you  are  a  Trustee,  no 
matter  whether  there  is  law  to  make  you  so  or  not,  and  any  nus- 
appropriation  of  Property  in  one  country  will  utterly  destroy 
you  in  all  others.  We  are  doing  what  we  can.  We  may  have 
to  modify  the  position  slightly  in  order  to  meet  what  seems  to 
be  a  measure  of  real  apprehension  on  the  part  of  som°  of  our 
own  people  as  to  the  safety  and  titles  of  the  S.A.  in  the  event  of 
serious  troubles. 

3.  On  the  other  side,  there  are  several  points  which  are  equally 
important.   To  begin  with,  the  conunotion  and  confusion  has 

F JJlJ^"  iJlJ?u!SZ.  «»tablulung  and  controUiag  Pums 
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not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  lost  us  an  Ofl&cer  except  two  or  three 
who  have  been  dismissed,  say  half  a  doxm  altogether.  One  or 
two  COTps  are  still  restive,  but  even  tiiose  two  Corps  which  went 
off  in  a  body  are  now  divided  and  some  are  returned. 

4.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  safety  of  the  Property  under  the 
irnsent  system  is  secure ;  in  fact,  they  have  already  given  up 
the  Sundsval  Barracks,  saying  that  they  see  they  cannot  lawfully 
keep  it,  and  they  will  probably  do  something  of  the  sort  at  the 
other  place. 

The  above  gives  you  a  general  idea  of  the  position.  I  cannot 
usefully  trouble  you  now  with  details.  My  own  impression  is 
that  the  thing  will  dribble  down  to  a  "  split." 

5.  The  papers  are  to  a  man  against  us.  That  is  one  of  the 
graver  features  of  the  whole  thing.  The  Mission  Houses  are  being 
opened  to  the  new  affair,  but  we  are  trying  to  put  a  check  on  this 

throog^  their  top  people,  and  D  thinks  we  shall  succeed, 

although  I  must  confess  that,  with  my  usual  scepticism  about 
any  friendly  act  from  any  religious  body,  I  very  much  doubt  it. 
Still,  they  do  not  want  to  see  another  denomination,  and  much  as 
they  hate  the  S.A.  they  are  averse  to  another  Mission  being  estab- 
lished by  the  side  of  their  own,  especially  as  this  would  probably 
be  a  very  mudi  more  democratic  and  "liberal"  affair  than 

theirs  !   and  ,  leading  spirits  of  the  "  split,"  publish 

the  story  of  their  dismissal  and  .  wrongs  in  a  pamphlet  by  the 
former.  It  is  too  technically  Salvation  Armyish  for  the  outsider, 
too  old  for  the  S.A.  Scddiers,  who  have  heard  it  all  over  and  over 
again  for  three  years.   It  fails  therefore. 

6.  The  King  sent  one  of  his  Chamberlains  to  see  Lagercrantz 
and  to  get  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  say  that  if  the  statements 
made  were  true  he  hoped  Lagercrantz  would  withdraw  from  the 
Army.  This  gave  L.  a  splendid  opportunity  of  putting  the 
whole  thing  to  the  King,  vriiich  was  done  with  great  effect, 
Lagercrantz  concluding  a  two  hours'  interview  by  sending  his 
duty  to  the  King,  and  sa3dng  that  he  was  willing  to  place  his 
honour,  his  children,  and  his  purse  at  the  service  of  the  Army ; 
that  he  was  more  thoroughly  satisfied  of  its  prindi^,  etc.,  etc., 
than  ever. 

7.  We  have  certainly  lost  almost  entirely  six  Corps,  and  there 
are  others  that  are  very  much  shaken.  Still,  the  pleasing  features 
are  (i)  that  there  is  no  amibined  effort ;  (2)  that  there  is  no  snious 
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complaint  except  upon  little  detailed  matters;  and  (3)  that 
there  has  now  been  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling  owing  to  the 
slander  of  la,  of  yoa  in  particular.  .  .  . 

There  U  also  a  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  The  War  Cry.  and  iriiat 
is  mr-h  more  serious,  a  decline  in  the  pubUc  collections  in  many 
of  the  C  rps,  especially  in  the  lai^ger  cities.  The  general  impres- 
sion seems  to  be  that  "  This  is  a  foreign  aff  iir ;  we  can  now  have 
a  Swedish  Army.  Why  should  we  tolerate  these  foreigners  ?  " 
Then  there  is  a  great  dec'  of  scandal.  "  AU  the  profits  of  The 
War  Cry  are  sent  to  Central  Booth  I  Enonnoos  sums  are  sent 
out  of  Sweden  to  help  the  work  in  England  I  Me  of  the 
English  Officers  are  ror  'z  ^nd  thieves  I  " 

Over  against  this,  the  persecution  is  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  many  Towns.    In  some  places  there  are  wooderfnl 
revivals  in  full  swing  where  nothing  has  been  done  for  yeats. 
The  po8iti<m  is  distinctly  improved.  .  .  . 
D.  has  had  a  very  kind  interview  with  the  Queen  of  Sweden. 
I  liad  a  long  talk  with  Mrs.  P..  who  has  returned.   She  says 
ttat  the  whoie  thing  wiU  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  Army  in 
Sweden,  a  bit  of  persecution  will  do  them  all  good.  They  have 
been  too  popular  and  too  conceited  and  set  up  in  their  own 
notions  tiiat  they  know  bcbt  about  everything.   This  has  given 
them  a  rude  awakemug.  In  her  opinion  we  have  only  lost  one 
Officer  who  was  of  any  real  value  to  us.  .  .  . 

Wc  take  up  the  General's  journal  m  September  of  this 
year,  with  a  confession  of  blank  pages  for  the  months 
preceding: 

r->t  written  anything  in  the  shape  of  journal  so  far  as  I  can 
remember  for  nine  or  ten  months  gone  by.  Since  then  visited 
Australia  and  done  the  Motor-Tonr  oi  this  year  and  had  many 
other  remarkable  experience.  .  'st  t  U  have  l«en  preserved 
m  remarkably  good  degree  of  ht  a  by  the  good  hand  of  my 
Lord  to  His  jnaise  and  glory.  ' 

I  finished  the  Motor- Journey  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  this 
month,  and  have  been  occupied  with  business  of  all  Un^  and 
characters  ahnost  from  the  hour  I  landed  at  Hadley  Wood,  i 
readied  h«ne  between  ir  and  12  on  the  Saturday  night  and  by 
9  the  next  morning  was  deep  in  Coondl  cm  qnestioos  of  gnat 
■gnificancectoiely  affecting  the  welfire  of  the  Army.  Dayafter 
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day  since  then  for  now  i6  days  those  Councils  have  continued 
with  only  such  intermissions  as  have  been  called  for  by  other 
pressing  duties. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  have  been  taken  up  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  appeal  to  the  Country  on  behalf  of  the  Emigration  of 
the  Unemployed.  I  am  much  exercised  on  the  subject  of  having 
to  give  so  much  time  to  these  Social  Matters.  I  am  hoping, 
praying,  and  believing  for  divine  guidance.  There  must  be  some 
great  and  beneficial  end  in  it  all. 

Closed  the  day  working  at  my  Albert  Hall  Address  for  the 
meeting  "  In  memory  of  the  Dead."  This  is  a  novel  service  for 
us,  anyway  for  me,  although  something  on  the  same  pattern  was 
done  at  the  Intematicmal  Ccmgress.  I  was  far  from  satisfied 
with  that,  and  I  am  not  very  clear  as  to  iriietha'  this  is  gdng 
to  be  an  impro.^ment.  .  .  . 

 came  back  to-day  from  his  fortnight's  furkmg^  When 

will  my  turn  come  round  ?  No  answer  to  the  question,  except 
it  be  the  old  injunction  to  wait. 

Interview  with  the  H<m.  Walter  James,  Agent  General  for 
Western  Australia,  and  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  same 
Colony,  re  our  Emigration  projects.  Found  them  most  inter- 
ested in  the  question  and  anxious  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
streams  now  being  directed  to  Canada — but  they  are  hampered 
by  laws  made  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  former  days. 

However,  Australia  rouses  herself  up,  and  we  will  use  her 
awakening  to  the  advantage  of  our  poor  people. 

The  City  of  London  Corporation  decided  on  Tuesday  to 
present  me  with  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  together 
with  a  subscription  of  loo  guineas  to  our  funds. 

This  is  thought  much  of  1^  the  Press  and  by  the  peo[de 
generally.  .  .  . 

A  great  honour  which  now  fell  to  him  was  presented  on 
November  2nd : 

Received  Freedcmi  of  the  City  of  London  at  the  Guildhall. 

It  was  very  imposing  to  me.  But  I  was  so  overcome  by  the 
sense  of  my  own  unworthiness  of  the  honour  and  the  kind  things 
said  by  the  Gty  Chamberlain  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  speak. 
Indeed,  before  I  rose  up  to  discharge  the  task  I  fdt  as  thiwigh  ] 
should  not  be  able  to  utter  a  sentence. 
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However,  i  had  the  duty  to  peffona.  and  I  wmt  for  it  as  b 
my  custom  and  stammered  through  a  speech  which  appeared 
to  sound  well  to  the  crowded  hall  and  certainly  read  very  well 
in  the  Press  the  day  after. 

Lunched  afterwards  with  *he  Lord  Mayor  and  Select  company 
at  the  Mansion  House— aU  present  appaared  most  interested  and 
friendly. 

The  speech  delivered  by  A^^lliam  Booth  on  this,  a  great 
occasion  of  his  Ufe,  is  very  weU  worth  reproduction,  for  it  is 
characteristic  of  his  modesty,  his  courage,  and  his  loyalty, 
and  seems  to  us  in  many  ways  one  of  his  most  affectine 
uttensces.  He  said :  ^ 

My  Lord  Mayor.  Aldermen,  and  Gentlemen  <rf  the  Oty 
Coundl— I  must  confess  to  feeling  at  a  loss,  when  I  look  the 
task  in  the  face,  to  make  any  fitting  response  to  the  generous  and 
gracious  ssntunents  that  have  just  been  siwlcai  by  the  aty 
Chamberlain,  or  to  adequately  testify  to  the  gratitude  I  fed  for 
the  gift  of  the  Fnedom.  of  this  great  City. 

I  have  aU  my  Bfettme.  my  Lord  Mayor,  faced  audiences  of 
VL-Hng  descriptions.  I  have  faced  the  howling  mobs  of 
Whitechapel  and  other  places  in  the  Empire ;  I  have  talked, 
with  boulders  flying  through  the  whidows  of  the  buildings,  on  the 
Continent;  I  have  spoken  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
gathered  in  mighty  conclaves  in  our  Indian  Eirpire;  I  have 
talked  to  tiie  scattered  populations  of  our  Colonies  up  and 
down  the  world ;  but  I  have  never  faced  an  aodienee  hi  whidi 
I  have  found  so  great  a  difficulty  to  cmstmct  my  ideas  or 
give  expression  tc  them. 

And  yet.  my  Lord  Mayor,  diflkult  as  my  task  may  appear 
and  very  imperfectiy  as  I  may  be  able  to  discharge  it,  I  must 
attempt  sometiiing  in  the  direction  of  expnsang  my  'personal 
tiianks  for  the  great  honour  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me 
on  this  occasion. 

My  Ufe  has  been  a  continual  fight  Ever  since,  some  sixiy 
years  ago,  I  tamed  my  back  upon  a  wwid  of  ease  and  pleasire 
and  show,  and  entered  on  tiiis  battiefield  to  fight  for  the  hcmour 
of  my  Heavenly  King  and  for  the  Salvation  of  tiie  lost,  tiiere  has 

sefcfcm  been  a  day  to  which  some  bewiWering  perplexity  has  not 
come  to  my  mtod.  and  tome  heavy  bwden  has  not  been  hiid 
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upon  my  heart.  But  still  the  aims  of  Jehovah  have  sustained 
me,  and  the  prayers  of  a  multitude  of  the  best  and  choicest  spirits 
tiiat  the  world  contains  have  aiemded  cootinoaDy  to  Heaven 
on  my  behalf.  And  now  there  comes  along  the  ssrmpathy — 
openly,  beautifully,  eloquently  expressed — of  the  governing 
powers  of  this  great  Qty  to  oige  me  forward  in  the  l^t  in  iHddi 
I  am  engaged. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  have  been,  and  I  suppose  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  times  of  daritneas  and  depression  steafing  over  me, 

when  the  clouds  seem  to  hang  heavy  and  the  way  seems  to  be 
very  difficult  to  percdve.  and  still  m^re  difficult  to  travel.  But 
in  these  hours  I  shall  remember  tiiis  magnificent  reception,  and 
recoUect  the  kind  words  that  have  been  so  freely  spoken  to  me. 
They  will  walk  into  my  memory  not  only  in  the  dark  days,  but 
in  the  bright  days,  and  they  will  help  me  forward  till  the  call 
comes  that  takes  me  to  another  City,  what  iorrow  and  trial 
will  be  no  more. 

I  shall  hand  this  casket  to  my  children,  and  my  children's 
children ;  nay,  it  wQl  be  bequeathed  to  my  own  people,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  they  will  guard  it  among  their  most  predoui; 
records  as  showing  the  feelings  with  which  the  Gty  of  London 
regarded  the  Aim/s  first  General  and  Founder. 

The  Salvation  Army,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Chamber- 
lain's eloquent  address,  is  certainly  a  very  great  undertaking. 
It  is  a  large  business.  It  Has  stretdied  oat  its  aims  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  has  been  received  in  all  directions  as  a 
great  blessing.  I  can  very  well  understand  the  feelings  (and  some 
friends  here  will  understand  them  too)  with  nHiich  a  General  in 
the  French  Army  approached  me  at  the  close  of  an  address 
ddivered  in  Paris.  Reaching  out  his  hand,  he  said,  "  General 
Booth,  you  are  not  an  Englishman,  yoa  belong  to  no  nation — 
you  belong  to  hiunanity." 

I  am  quite  sure,  my  Lord  Mayor,  that  it  is  true  of  the  Organ- 
ization with  which  I  am  so  closely  identified.  But  this  great 
work  could  not  have  been  done  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other  hands  and  hearts.  It 
is  quite  true  that  from  the  very  beginning  my  hand  has  been  upon 
it.  and  I  suppose  is  likdy  to  be  to  the  very  end  <rf  my  life ; 
but  there  are  hearts  equal  to  my  own  in  devotion  to  its  intocttSt 
or  it  would  not  be  what  it  is. 
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There  has  also  been,  my  Lord  Mayor,  the  co-operation,  the 
purtnerdiip,  in  this  undertaking  which  has  been  referred  to  by 
the  City  Chamberlain— that  of  my  kte  balovvd  wife.  Her 
inflexible  will,  her  sanctified  intellect,  her  indomitable  courage, 
her  (I  was  ahnost  going  to  say)  matchless  eloquence,  the  echoes 
ol  wfakb  u«  MoadiiiK  Rioid  the  woiid  tokby-te 
put  my  foot  upon  a  shore  or  enter  any  considerable  dty  in  vrtdch 
some  hand  is  not  placed  in  mine  with  exprened  recollections  of 
blessings  received  throat^  the  ministry  of  my  now  glorified  wife 
— were  all  placed  at  the  service  of  this  great  Organization. 

And  I  have  had  the  co-operation  of  my  own  family.  I  have 
been  greatly  fevoored  in  tine  reject  There  is  my  eldest  son, 
who  is  at  present  my  Chief  of  the  Staff.  He  has  worked  by  my 
side  for  something  like  thirty  years,  and  he  is  likely  to  be  by  my 
tide  untfl  I  croM  the  River.  He  has  never  failed  me  in  any  hour 
of  difficulty,  and  he  never  will.  His  value  and  work  are,  perfai^ 
not  so  widely  known  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  as  they  wiU  be, 
but  nevertheless  they  are  well  known  to  his  General 

Then  there  are  hoosaade  of  men  and  women  OAcen,  and 
thousands  of  Soldiers — ^men,  women,  and  children — not  only  in 
this  country,  but  throughout  the  vnxld,  who  will  read  with  the 
deepest  interest  the  story  of  the  truMctkm  of  this  day,  and  lAo 
will  be  greatly  dieered  by  the  recognition  of  tide  greaiett  dty  in 
the  world. 

My  Lord  Mayor,  it  will  be  knofwn  to  yoo-4t  is  known  to  moet 

men — that  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  opinion  of  the  world 
with  respect  to  the  Salvation  Army.  It  mig^t  be  said  that  it  has 
just  been  discovered,  as  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
and  Australia  by  Captain  Cook. 

So  the  Salvation  Army  has  just  been  found  out  and  perceived 
to  be  a  really  valuable  and  important  Organization.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  has  discovered  it,  and  sent  it  to  a 
Departmental  Committee.  The  Church  has  discovered  it,  the 
municipal  authorities  up  and  down  the  world  have  discovered 
it ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  City  of  London  has  discovered  it 
In  fact,  the  Salvation  Army  is  coming  to  be  known  as,  and  to  be 
seen  to  be  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  friend  of  the  hopeiem. 
Forty  years  ago,  ^en  it  commenced  in  the  old  bsrial-groond.  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  it  was  then  that  I  consecrated 
mj^self ,  and  my  wife  and  children,  and  all  I  possessed  to  labour 
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ior  tlM  benaftt  oi  Htut  poor  and  outcast.  I  resolved  that  their 
God  ihoakl  be  my  God,  and  their  people  ahoold  be  my  peofde. 
I  have  travdled  in  this  Une  tmtil  now,  wbm  the  U^t  and  the 
kindness  of  the  Lord  Ibyor  and  Qty  Coancfl  beam  w  btneA- 

cently  upon  me. 

Tbe  Salvation  Army  has  followed  the  injunctions  of  our  Lord, 
who  Mid  vihm  we  made  our  feast  we  were  not  to  invite  thoM 
who  could  invite  us  back  again.  In  that  sense  the  City  Corpora- 
tion has  acted  upon  that  principle  in  inviting  the  Salvation  Army 
hen  to-day.  And  r**,  my  Locd  Mayor,  they  may  have  an 
invitation,  before  many  days  are  gone  by,  to  nibiciibe  to  tiie 
funds  for  the  service  of  the  peojde. 

But  the  Amy  has  faivited  the  dnmkaid,  the  hariot,  the 
eiiminal,  the  pauper,  the  friendless,  the  giddy,  dancing,  frivolous 
tfaroogs  to  come  and  seek  God.  It  has  gone  to  those  classes  who 
are  not  found  in  the  Chnrdws,  "who  are  without  hope  and  help, 
who  are  friendless.  A  little  time  ago  I  heard  of  an  incident 
which  has  relation  to  the  late  Boer  war,  and  that  will  serve  to 
illustrate  our  position.  In  one  of  the  besieged  cities  the  people 
were  0a  the  point  of  starvation,  and  the  rich  men  met  together 
and  resolved  to  do  something  to  keep  them  from  starving. 
Money,  food,  and  other  things  were  got  together,  but  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  distiibating  them  satisfactcaily.  At  last 
the  Episcopalian  clergyman  got  up  and  said, "  All  who  belong 
to  my  communion,  fdlow  me."  The  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
CongragatioiiaHst  laid,  "  AH  iriio  oome  to  my  dii4>d,  foOow 
me."  And  I  have  no  doubt  the  Ministw  of  tile  Society  of 
Friends,  if  there  was  one,  said  the  same. 

Then  the  Salvatica  Army  Captain's  torn  came.  He  said, 
"  All  you  chaps  who  belonij  to  nobody,  follow  me." 

The  Salvation  Army  is  aciing  on  that  principle  to-day,  and 
I  wmild  say  here  this  jxioming,  If  Hum  are  any  chaps  here,  on 
the  jdatf orm  or  off,  yiho  bek>ng  to  nobody,  I  shall  be  very  haippy 
if  they  will  follow  me. 

My  Lord  Mayor,  you  will  be  aware  that  round  about  this 
great  City  there  is  a  sea  of  misery,  vice,  and  crime.  But  the  more 
I  travel  about  the  world,  the  more  insight  I  have  into  the  miseries 
of  human  kind,  the  more  satisfied  I  am  that  a  very  large  measure 
of  it  is  never  known  even  to  tiw  rdigioiis  and  benevolent  dasses. 

thae  the  poor  wretches  are.  A  great  many  of  them,  I  can 
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truly  say,  are  in  hell  already.  They  are  a  diigiace  to  our  dviUnp 
M»J  I  •«  booad  to  wy  tlu^  tn  *  dlignea  to  tliis  vwy 
oentie.  this  very  Inib  ot  cMHnika.  Iliqr  an  tho  d«nir  d 
oar  Churches. 

To  tteM  chiiw  tiM  Salvatioa  Aimy  Mads  out  invitations 
every  now  aad  then,  "  Come,  drunk  or  sober."  Sometiia«»  iHiaa 
they  are  drank,  we  are  able  to  sober  them  and  get  them  saved. 
In  fsct,  not  infrequently,  we  have  no  chance  with  them  unlen 
they  are  in  a  state  ol  intoxication,  for  there  an  soom  peopk 
who  never  get  religious  except  when  they  are  intoxicated. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  we  always  succeed,  or  t^^"*  ooi- 
warfare  means  unvarying  success.  That  woidd  be  btry  t  ; 
but  ours  is  a  real  warfare.  We  are  fighting  fosrt^  of 
our  steel— the  yvoM,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil. 

The  rdigicm  of  tiie  Sahmtloa  Amy  Is  very  simpi  any  one 
can  understand  it.  It  says  to  a  man,  "  You  must  worship 
God,  consecrate  yourself  to  His  service,  and  do  what  you  can 
for  tiM  beoeftt  of  tiiose  vrbo  are  round  yoo.  Yoa  mast  be  good 
and  true  and  honest  and  kind,  and  do  all  you  can  fer  the  benefit 
of  your  fanuly  and  friends.  You  must  persevere  as  the  days 
go  by,  and  so  shall  you  have  a  peaceful  dying-bed  and  a  blissful 
iaunortality." 

We  hav«  done  something,  my  Lord  Mayor,  to  preach  that 
rdigion  up  an  •  down  the  earth,  and  to  reach  the  godless,  Quist- 
less  crowds  with  it.  We  have  also  done  ■«w»f^f|iiy  |^  ^ 
starving  poor ;  for  the  rescue  of  women,  and  to  prevent  them 
sinking  down  to  vice  and  crime ;  for  the  inebriate  classes,  con- 
cerning whom  I  find  there  is  a  dmid  of  hnrnlrMnfiis  testing  upon 
magistrates  and  dvil  authorities,  but  with  whom  the  Salvation 
Army  has  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded.  Indeed, say  scxnetimes 
that  if  the  Government  would  find  means  we  would  ander* 
take  to  deal  with  all  the  drunkards  in  the  British  nation.  We 
have  done  something  in  many  other  directicms,  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  somettdng  further  stffl. 

The  business  men  of  this  great  City  say  tb'  .^  ^  be  no 
question  that  a  great  work  has  been  acc(MnpI;~iiei(  i^..- 
present  Genersl  has  pioneered  tiife  movement  a>ecHvt  .  ^ud 
successfully  for  many  years ;  but  in  time  he  .  ill  pass  away. 
The  time,  however,  has  not  arrived  for  that  </.  1;  '  One 
of  the  Londoo  daily  papers,  a  little  time  ago,  j  r^-oenong  .1, 
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the  honour  to  be  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Qty,  said  the 
cerenumy  woaM  be  a  sottaUe  crowning-stone  to  my  careo-. 
I  hope,  my  Lord  Mayor,  you  won't  think  me  m;g-ateful  in  saying 
so,  but  I  trust  it  will  not  be  so.  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
years  still  left  to  me  will  be  ytais  of  harder  and  more  socceasfnl 
work  than  any  that  have  gone  before. 

But  though  the  General  of  the  Salvation  Army  will  have 
to  pass  away — and  I  hope  I  will  be  ready  for  that  event — (we 
shall  all  have  to  pass  away,  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  I  trust  we 
shall  all  be  ready) — the  Salvation  Army,  I  believe,  has  come 
to  stay. 

I  believe  that  so  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  endure  this 
Movement  will  be  found  to  the  front  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  commenced,  and  has  been  going  ever  since.  And  I  trust  that 
so  l<mg  as  this  great  Oty  shall  last,  as  long  as  that  hig^  magis- 
terial chair,  whidi  is  at  present  so  ably  filled  by  your  Lordship, 
is  occupied,  the  Salvation  Anny  will  be  at  work.  And  in  those 
far-distant  times,  vAnea  the  story  of  this  day's  ceremony  is 
rehearsed,  I  trust  the  Army  will  be  a  greater  power  foe  useful- 
ness than  ever  before. 

Then  men  will  say,  when  they  look  back  upon  this  occasion, 
the  London  City  Council  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
were  justified  in  the  recognition  they  made  of  the  work,  and 
the  honour  they  bestowed  upon  the  General  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

After  the  ceremony  there  was  a  luncheoa  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  then  a  tour  was  made  through  the  streets  of 

the  City : 

Started  to  visit  the  different  refuges,  with  shelters  and  the 
like,  where  5,000  of  our  submerged  fraternity  are  being  regaled 
with  a  substantial  meal. 

We  had  several  carriages.  I  was  in  the  leading  one.  .  .  . 
Suddenly  one  of  the  pair  of  h<nses  in  our  convqnmce  fdl,  and 
one  of  the  pair  bdiind,  on  being  pulled  up  so  short,  fell  also, 
and  there  we  were  with  two  horses  struggling  on  the  ground. 
We  were  soon  out  and  the  horses  up,  and  as  neither  were  in 
any  way  disabled  we  w^  soon  off  again. 

The  sight  of  so  many  men  and  women  down  so  low  a&cted 
me  greatly. 
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A  few  days  later  William  Booth  went  to  his  native 
City  of  Notting^iam : 

The  Ceremony  of  presenting  the  Freedom  of  the  City  followed. 
The  crowds  in  the  street  were  very  great — ^the  Mechanics'  Hall 
was  full  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  dreadfully  hot.  I  was  much 
fettered  in  speaking. 

Tea  with  the  Mayor  and  a  select  Company  afterwards,  leaving 
at  7  something  for  London,  arrived  home  about  lo  p.m. 

He  is  not  very  happy  as  one  of  many  preachers  : 

Bible  Society  Centenary  meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall.  It 
was  a  highly  fashionable  audience.  There  were  five  or  six 
bishops  on  the  platform,  and  I  know  not  how  maiqr  peers  and 
other  high-placed  people. 

I  was  much  disappointed  at  the  powerlessness  of  the  exercises 
—the  talking,  smging,  and  praying  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
insipid.  I  spoke  for  14  minutes— the  utmost  limit  of  each 
speaker  being  12.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  be  rung  down  just 
as  I  had  got  hdd— -bat  I  had  to  omfonn  to  rule.  I  hope  my 
performance  was  of  some  use,  but  I  must  say  I  left  the  building 
without  any  definite  assurance  in  my  own  mind  that  it  had 
been  so. 

Lord  Northampton,  it  may  be  stated,  had  written,  as 
President  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  William  Booth  in  April 
of  this  year,  charged  "with  the  very  agreeable  duty  of 
asking  him  to  be  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society." 

Of  a  triumphant  visit  to  Germany  and  Switzerland  in 
November  of  1905,  he  says : 

...  A  wonderful  journey  it  has  been.  Such  a  journey  as 
I  never  expected  to  travel.  ...  We  have  had  crowds  and 
enthusiasm  and  sools  and  £x.ooo  m  coOecticms  and  g^t&ffioney, 
which,  considering  the  prejudice  and  direct  oppoaitian  of  onty 
a  year  or  two  ago,  is  resdly  a  wonderful  thing.^ 

I  am  thankful  in:  alL  My  health  has  kept  up  wondor- 
fully.  I  have  mot  misaed  an  afqpointmait  nor  has  a  meeting 
missed  fire. 


Theae.  and  aU  such  coUecttona  and  receipts,  wete  for  the  work  in 
the  cosatry  ia  tihkh  they  wm  takra. 
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One  of  those  who  were  with  him  on  this  tour,  and  who 
wrote  descriptions  of  it  in  a  London  newspaper,  tells  me  that 
he  never  saw  William  Booth  so  moved  and  impressed  by 
public  acclaim  as  he  was  on  this  occasion.  The  Germans 
were  extraordinarily  fervorous.  Everywhere  the  General 
was  greeted  as  a  veritable  hero.  And  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  turbulence  of  welcome  thore  was  a  deep  and  earnest 
spirit  of  real  affection. 

Writing  to  Bramwell  from  Cologne,  where  twenty  years 
before  the  Army  uniform  was  hardly  tolerated,  and  where 
a  crimson  carpet  was  now  spread  for  him  along  the  Kaiser's 
private  subway  at  the  railway-station,  he  speaks  briefly  of 
all  these  experiences,  and  then  pnxxeds  to  a  question  much 
nearer  to  his  heart,  the  question  of  the  "  Unemployed  " : 

The  Spade  is  the  solution.  I  maintained  it  i6  years  ago.  I 
am  stronger  for  it  than  ever.  Think  of  the  stuff  3  acres  of  decent 
land  would  produce  cultivated  to  ti.e  uttermost  by  the  sweat  of  a 
man's — not  a  horse's — or  a  hired  labourer's — but  his  own  brow. 

I  must  wind  up — I  have  said  nothing.  I  shall  go  in  here — 
and  if  I  can  keep  off  the  Catholics'  and  the  Socialists'  and  the 
Kaiser's  toes  I  may  do  aomt  good. 

In  a  letter  of  condolence,  written  from  Essen  to  one  of 
his  Colonels,  he  comes  back  to  this  question  of  emigration, 
and  speaks  his  mind  with  no  Uttle  vigour  on  Austrahan  pro- 
crastination. There  is  no  doubt  that  next  to  his  spiritual 
work,  the  idea  of  emigration  occujned  the  chief  place  in 
his  mind  at  this  time.  It  was  a  part  of  his  dream  of 
converting  the  world : 

My  dear  Colonel— What  can  I  say  to  you  that  will  in  any 
way  c(Mnfort  your  troubled  heart  in  the  terrible  loss  that  has  so 
unsxpectedly  fallen  upon  you  ?   I  really  know  not. 

Words  are  such  poor  things,  specially  written  ones,  to  express 
the  deeper  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  yet  they  are  the  best  media 
for  making  known  the  sympathies  of  our  hearts. 

The  tidinps  of  ycui  bereavement  came  so  suddenly  that  I 
was  dumb,  and  my  cable  which  said  unspeakable  sympathy  truly 
expresses  the  experioice  of  the  hour. 

Well,  I  have  passed  through  this  dark  vaUey  before  you  and 
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know  something  <rf  its  agony,  and  can  testify  to  the  comforting 
power  of  the  Blessed  Spirit  of  the  Living  God. 

Cast  yourself  on  Him.  However  mysterious  His  deaUngs 
with  us  may  be.  one  thing  is  certain,  "He  doeth  all  thines 
weU." 

My  Ufe  has  been  altogether  a  different  thing  since  my  beloved 
went  to  Heaven.  .  .  .  The  days  have  been  difficult  and  the 
nights  very  often  inconsolable,  but  still  I  would  not  have  my  lot 
different  if  I  had  the  ordering  of  it  for  myself  and  could  have  it 
even  as  I  wished. 

God  be  with  you  and  the  dear  childrat. 

Two  words  will  signify  the  chief  source  of  your  consolation 
in  the  future :  one  will  be  faith,  and  the  other  work.  .  .  .  What 
those  words  signify  has  been  my  help,  indeed  has  saved  me  from 
desolation,  if  not  actual  despair. 

Thanks  for  your  letter  on  the  "  Emigration  Question."  I 
promised  Mr.  Deakin  an  Official  Communication  in  my  last 
note  to  him,  but  I  have  been  so  busy  with  one  thing  or  another 
that  I  really  have  not  had  time  to  write. 

Uoreavet,  I  am  puzzled  to  know  what  to  say.  I  cannot 
tinder^d  the  attitude  of  Australia.  Its  Authmties  prvtoid 
to  want  an  increase  of  population,  and  when  the  opportunity  is 
offered  raise  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  appearing  to  be  unwilling  to 
put  fcnrth  any  t&ut  in  return  for  the  advantages  to  be  reaped. 

In  our  -ase  we  must  select  the  people,  pilot  them  to  the  ports, 
pay  the  pusage-money,  land  them  with  £100  in  their  pockets, 
fix  them  in  a  poBiti<ai  to  earn  thdr  ttvelihood.  and  k)ok  afto- 
them  afterwards,  and  all  Australia  has  as  yet  ofteed  is  to  receive 
from  them  the  revc-.ue  they  will  furnish. 

It  is  true  that  West  Australia  has  offered  certain  advan- 
tages, but  they  are  little  more  tlian  tibose  within  leadi  of  every 
individual  emigrant. 

However,  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned  in  the  effort  I  am 
making,  she  must  wait.  I  love  her  so  much  that  I  am  sorry 
to  find  that  she  is  missing  the  best  opportunity  she  has  had 
for  many  a  day  for  bringing  herself  to  the  front— doing  a  good 
turn  to  the  <M  Country  vMit  benefiting  hendf  to  a  remaik- 
able  degree. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  Friend  and  Comrade.  Kiss  the  precious 
diiklren  for  their  GeaetaL  I  ihaU  bear  in  mind  the  request 
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contained  in  yours  of  a  month  ago.  All  will  be  weD.  God  lives, 
and  His  presence  will  go  with  you. — ^Yonr  affectionate  General, 

WnxiAM  Booth. 

In  an  undated  scrap  of  this  year— evidoitly  part  of  a 
letter  to  Bramwell,  he  wrote  : 

Good-bye.  Cheer  up.  General  I  All  the  storms  will  soon  be 
over  with  you — but  what  about  the  poor  world  you  leave 
behind  ? 

Well,  we  must  not  only  live  by  faith,  but  die  in  faith.  God 
will  abide.  W.  B. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


IN  WHICH  THE  MODERN  MOSES,  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
BMPISE-BUILDBS,  DREAMS  OF  A  PROMISED  LAND 

X906 

Few  dreams  that  entered  the  mind  of  the  General  in  old  age 
were  dearer  to  his  affection  or  became  more  fibred  into  his 
ambition  than  the  dream  of  a  vast  Salvation  Army  Colony 
in  Rhodesia.  It  was  a  dream  which  foreshadowed  the 
fulfilment  of  that  other  and  far  greater  dream,  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  Oiir  patriarch  believed  that  by  an 
inunnue  plaatation  of  humanity  in  Rhodesia,  a  plantation 
scientifically  conceived,  scientifically  directed,  and  scientific- 
ally developed,  he  could  arrest  and  captiire  the  a.ttention 
of  the  whole  world.  It  was  his  belief  that  mankind  wanted 
mothering  or  shepherding,  and  he  was  convinced  that  he 
knew  how  this  process  should  be  ordered.  His  faith  in 
discipline  plus  spiritual  affection  was  unbounded.  He 
thought  that  he  could  make  masses  of  people  blissfully 
happy,  and  richly  prosperous  in  a  State  of  this  kind. 

The  year  1906  witnessed  a  sustained  effort  on  the 
General's  part  to  bring  this  dream  out  of  the  shadows  of 
aspiration  and  to  give  it  the  substance  of  accomplished 
fact.  His  journal  and  letters  are  full  of  this  idea.  He 
gave  mont^  in  Ltmdra  to  interviewing  South  African 
magnates  and  British  statesmen.  We  shall  see  that  to  the 
last  days  of  his  life  he  nourished  this  brave  dream  and  never 
wholly  despaired  of  its  reafization.  One  must  suppose  that 
he  often  grieved  over  it  in  those  final  days  of  his  blindness 
and  pain.  Certainly  he  passed  into  the  spirit-world  stub- 
bcmly  befieving  that  tome  day  a  triumphant  Salvaticm 
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Army  Flag  would  fly  in  Rhoaesia  over  the  happiest  com- 
mtmity  under  Heaven. 

We  find  in  the  early  days  of  January,  1906,  the  following 

entries  in  his  journal : 

Saw  Tilden  Smith,  who  reported  that  at  a  meeting  of  Chartered 
Company  Directtm  previous  ni^^t  all  (^ipoaition  to  giving  us 
every  reasooable  assistanoe  in  the  Rhodesian  Sdieme  had 
vanished. 

Two  Chartered  Directors  and  one  or  two  others  came 
round  to  see  me.  There  were  present  Mr.  Maguire,  Dr.  Jame- 
son, Mr.  Govett,  Mr.  Tilden  Smith,  Mr.  Wilson  Fox.  They  were 
prepared  to  work  in  harmony  with  us  so  far  as  they  had  power, 
anyway  to  give  land,  etc 

Then  coaies  a  note  of  oi^>osition : 

Got  a  letter  from  Stead,  who  has  been  trying  to  disarm  the 

antagonism  of  John  Bums — but  in  vain.   The  latter  has  got 

hold  of  some  slanders  that  he  clings  to. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  General  pays  his  court  in  February 
to  more  amenable  Ministers : 

Saw  Herbert  Gladstone  and  Winston  Churchill  in  the  aftet- 
noon.  Both  very  friendly. 

Early  in  March  he  called  by  appointment  on  Lord 
Rosebei^. 

His  Lordship  received  me  very  cordially,  and  we  had  quite  a 
free  and  friendly  oonv^r-  .^^on.  He  made  all  sorts  of  enquiries 
about  the  cTv  i  icter  0    -  r  ilmigration  Worit. 

I  gave    ai  a  few  'Idrh  surprised  him  not  a  little.  He 

assured  me  of  his  s>  ^  ..thy  and  of  the  Rhodes  Trust  with  my 
Scheme  for  odmiizing  Rhodesia,  and  promised  to  speak  of  it  at 
a  meeting  wbixii  was  to  take  place  on  tiie  foDowing  day. 

The  next  entry  tempts  us,  when  we  remember  the 

savage  attack  once  made  on  the  General  in  the  early  days 
of  his  struggle,  to  exclaim  tempora  tnutantur  : 

By  appointment  called  at  The  Times  Office  for  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Budde,  the  Editctf. 
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It  k  aonie  x6  yean  ago  since  I  saw  the  Doctor  in  the  same 
building.  Then  he  was  cdd,  hard,  and  apparently  unsympathetie 
—on  this  occaskm  he  was  as  far  the  opposite  as  is  ahnost  possible. 

My  etiand  was  to  ascertain  something  of  the  attitude  The 
Times  would  take  with  nCeienoe  to  my  Rhodestan  Scheme  if  it 
came  to  the  front. 

I  started  right  away  with  the  purpose  of  my  call  and  explained 
its  character,  how  it  came  about,  and  noted  some  of  the  boiefits  it 
promised  to  the  country. 

The  Doctor  assented  most  heartily  to  all  I  said,  proposed  to 
send  a  gentleman  on  his  staff  to  gather  fofther  particulars  and 
the  judgment  of  the  different  parties  mixed  up  with  the  scheme 
so  as  to  be  able  to  present  a  fair  introductory  (?)  article  to  the 
public. 

I  said  we  were  not  quite  realty  for  tiiat,  bat  <m  being  so  would 
send  the  information  along. 

Wth  promises  of  strict  confidence  and  assurances  of  good 
wishes  a  very  agreeable  interview  closed. 

We  are  glad  to  think  that  Mr.  Buckle  gave  this  inter- 
view to  WilUam  Booth,  for  it  is  impossible  to  associate 
his  kind,  benignant,  and  tolerant  nature  with  the  cruelty 
of  those  persistent  attacks  in  the  early  days  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

The  journal  continues : 

Interview  with  Captain  Wise,  representing  the  S.A.C.  He 
was  witfi  Hdlberg  and  Jacobs  through  Rhodesia.  In  fact,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  company  to  push  Emigration. 

He  is  intelligent,  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  SmaU 
Holdings,  and  thinks  very  highly  indeed  of  Rhodesia  and  of  our 
sdieme  lac  it. 

I  said  plainly  to  him  at  parting  that  I  thought  that  if  the 
S.A.C.  intended  putting  any  money  into  Emigration  they  should 
assist  me  and  not  start  some  Competition  Scheme  jost  as  we  gi^ 
afloat.  He  promised  that  he  would  npiesent  my  view  to  the 

Directors. 

Called     appointment  on  Lofd  Elgin,  the  Colonial  Secretaiy 

re  Rhodesia. 

He  was  very  friendly  and  appeared  interested  in  my  plan- 
but  had  no  money  at  his  command,  which  I  ftankly  told  him 
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was  the  sort  of  assistance  I  required.  He  said  he  would  let  his 
people  consider  the  memorandnm  I  left  him,  thanked  me  very 
cordially  for  calling,  and  there  the  matter  will  end  I  fancy. 

Thus  he  gc  s  on,  stubbornly  fighting  for  his  scheme, 
and  shrewdly  estimating  the  character  of  thoM  who  smiled 
upon  it — ^no  dreamer  less  disposed  to  be  dasded  by  a 

promise. 

He  saw,  among  other  people,  Mr.  Otto  Beit ;  Sir  William 
Hartley,  of  jam  fame ;  Sir  John  Willoughby ;  Mr.  Munro 
Ferguson;  Sir  John  Forrest,  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth ("  not  much  impressed  by  him ;  as  usual,  only 
occupied  with  his  Colony  and  Government "),  and  Mr.  John 
Morley,  "  the  Indian  Secretary,  who  has  promised  us  help 
for  our  Indian  hospitals  and  Village  Banks." 

In  May  he  sees  the  Prime  Minister : 

Interview  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannemuui  at  WhitdialL 

Received  me  in  a  most  friendly  manner.  Had  a  long  talk  r$ 
Rhodesian  Scheme  and  our  Army  Operations  generally. 

Interview  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  when  I  apologized 
for  detaining  him  so  long  b  uld  not  have  it  that  it  was  any 
inconvenience  ;  he  said  the  .  don  was  all  on  the  other  side  ; 
he  was  grateful  for  my  being  <  ute  trouble  to  see  him  and  give 
him  the  inlormaticm  I  had  done. 

Among  other  things,  he  remarked  that  it  was  perfectly 
appalling,  using  the  word  twice  over,  that  we  should  be  doing 
so  great  a  work  with  oar  Umtted  resources,  vMbt  ngaidzations 
with  so  much  wealth  and  power  should  be  ^>ending  their  strength 
on  useless  contention,  etc.,  etc. 

Altogether,  1  think  the  interview  must  be  productive  of 
further  good,  although  he  did  not  make  any  iMromise  of  practical 
help  in  tiie  shape  of  money  for  my  scheme. 

However,  he  prcmiised  consideration,  and  I  believe  he  will 
give  it  and  do  something  if  it  is  to  be  done. 

One  of  his  friends  at  this  time  was  an  ex-racing  man, 
Mr.  George  Herring. 

Mr.  Herring  came  in  during  the  afternoon.  He  is  in  good 
spirits.  Told  me  how  he  had  been  talking  to  Lord  Roaebery. 
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who  confessed  to  him  to  having  been  mndi  ImpiiMoil  with  me 
at  the  interview  of  two  months  ago. 

The  present  writer  recalls  a  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Her- 
ring's house  in  Hamilton  Place,  and  a  private  coUoquy 
with  his  host  on  the  sabject  of  the  Salvation  Army  after 
the  other  guests  had  departed.  The  old  bookmaker  was 
supplied  with  endless  documents,  and  went  over  case  after 
case  of  conversion,  saying  every  now  and  then,  "  The  ♦M"g 
works,  it's  a  fact ;  they  take  a  bad  feUow  and  make  him 
a  good  fellow,  or  a  weak  chap  and  make  him  a  strong 
chap;  there's  no  deception  about  it— the  thing  works," 
and  he  chuckled  as  if  he  had  hit  upm  ■ftmj.thfag  very 
amusing  and  strange. 

In  September  we  read : 

Dr.  Jamesrai  called— very  hearty— very  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  R.  Scheme.  They  have  a  meetisg  to-monxm  of 
the  Chartered  Board.  Said,  "Send  me  your  tenns  and  I  wifl 
pat  them  throufh." 

The  Chartered  Company  have  accepted  oar  proposals  f«w 
the  contract  and  given  us  some  of  the  privileges  we  ask  for. 
Dr.  Jameson  has  served  us  efficiently  in  this  respect.  His  heart 
it  evidently  with  our  scheme. 

Found  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder,  M.P, » waiting  me  at  H.Q. 
He  is  considered  a  great  man  on  African  Cobnization  questions. 
I  fonnd  him  most  genial  and  madi  hiterested.  He  was  pleased 

on  his  part  for  he  told  as  he  went  out  that  the  interview 

had  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  his  life.  He  will  do 
anything  in  his  power  to  help  the  Rhodesian  Scheme,  but  that 
is  the  assurance  I  receive  from  ahnost  every  individnal  to  whom 
the  plan  is  mentioned. 

In  December  the  following  article  appeared  in  The 
Mining  World,  the  first  reference  in  journalism,  we  believe 
to  William  Booth's  efiect  on  the  stock  markets : 

General  Booth  has  his  eyes  on  Rhodesia.  He  <kes  not 
think  the  time  has  yet  come  when  a  Salvation  Army  Colony 
can  be  established  there,  but  he  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  it 
win  come.    It  is  perhaps  out  of  place— and  yet,  why  should 
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it  be  ? — to  refer  in  a  purely  class  paper  such  as  this  to  the 
religious  and  social  work  of  General  Booth  and  the  immense 
orgudsationt  that  he,  abnoet  akne,  has  been  tiie  maaiii  Ot 

creating.  The  commencement  of  the  Salvation  Axmy,  as  the 
General  himself  would  admit,  was  on  Mile  End  Waste.  ...  It 
was  on  this  watte  ground,  and  practically  alone,  that  General 
Booth  commenced  the  Salvation  Army,  the  name  and  work 
of  which  are  renowned  throughout  the  earth.  We  will  not  go 
further  into  the  matter  than  to  express  our  deep  conviction  that, 
since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hmnit,  there  has  not  arisen  in  the 
religious  and  social  world  a  man  greater  than  General  Booth. 
We  are  not  forgetting  John  Wesley  or  Whitefield,  Luther  or 
Father  Mathew.  We  believe  that  50  years  hence,  when  mudi 
of  the  prejudice  and  passion  his  work  has  excited  in  our  own 
times  has  died  its  natural  death,  General  Booth  will  be  ranked 
by  the  historian  as  the  leading  religious  and  social  refonner  ot 
several  centuries  oi  the  Christian  era.  That  the  Rhodesian 
market  should  have  been  firmer  at  the  very  mention  of  a  pioposp.^ 
to  extend  his  worin  to  that  tenitoty,  straws  the  fsadnatin^ 
influence  of  his  personality  and  the  immense  power  lor  good  he 
wields  over  men  and  things. 

Something  of  a  cl  ack  was  given  to  this  great  scheme 
by  the  sudden  illness  and  death  of  George  Herring.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  William  Booth  liked  this  man,  for  he  wu 
always  dravm  to  rough  and  original  characters,  whatever 
their  faith  might  be  and  whatever  their  habits.  And 
Gec^e  Herring  was  real  enough,  a  man  who  made  no 
religious  professions,  but  did  in  his  own  way  many  acts 
of  noble  kindness,  going  to  some  pains  to  see  that  he  was 
not  duped  in  the  bv  But  apart  from  his  liking  for 

George  Herring,  and  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  that  Herring 
was  opposed  to  this  partic\Uar  scheme,  William  Booth  had 
built  many  financial  hopes  on  him,  hopes  which  were  dashed 
to  the  ground  by  his  unexpected  death. 

From  Coleraine  in  November  of  this  year,  the  General 
writes  to  his  son : 

Your  wire  just  in — "  reports  on  Furring  not  good." 
That  I  interpret  to  mean  that  thc>  are  too  bad  to  send  me 
and  that  this  wire  is  really  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  ^rbat 


0\  A  MOTOR  CAMPAIGN  ,19061. 
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It  worse.  Wen,  aD  I  cwi  lay  h,  "  Thy  wffl  be  done  I "  It 

certainly  is  not  my  will,  but  He  knows  what  is  best. 

//  migfu  have  been  worse.  Suppou  U  kad  btm  you.  What  a 
cabmity  I  Bat  I  will  not  follow  imagination.  IwUlbow  down 
and  wail.  God  has  helped  me  in  dark  hours  before,  and  He 
will  help  me  again.  I  should  Uke  h«m  to  have  lived  so  that  I 
could  have  done  more  for  his  soul.  Oh  this  uncertainty  of  life. 
Nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts  than  that  be  iboiild  go. 
But  it  is  no  use  talking  about  might-have-beens. 

Later. 

Your  wire  containing  the  painful  news  of  Mr.  Herring's 
decease  jost  in.  I  have  to  leave  in  a  few  m<»nents  for  my  meet- 
ing, and  your  letter  must  go. 

How  mysterious  I  It  wiU  try  me  a  good  deal,  but  I  shaU  be 
sustained. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  God  will  comfort  yoo.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  real  blow.  I  should  like  to  have  left  him  bdiind 
irtien  I  went,  as  a  friend. 

Then,  in  December,  we  get  this  entry  in  the  journal : 

Called  on  Dr.  Harry  Campbell  at  23  Wimpole  Street.  He  was 
Mr.  Herrii^'s  {diysidan.  I  was  imimssed  very  favourably  once 
at  Mr.  H.'s  house. 

He  says  Mr.  H.  died  of  Septic  Perit<mitis,  and  that  notUnc 
could  have  saved  him. 

Had  some  very  friendly  conversation  re  Mr.  H.  Had  been 
rather  nervous  about  the  relations  in  which  Mrs.  Murray  stood, 
the  lady  who  was  with  Mr.  H.  when  he  died.  But  Campbcli 
says  he  believes  they  were  simply  intimate  friends,  ti»t  tiieir 
relations  were  purely  Platonic.  Mr.  H.  had  lived  for  many  years 
separated  from  his  wife.  Poor  fellow,  he  must  have  been  very 
lonely  in  hk  wealth  and  luxury. 

There  was  a  subsequent  dispute  about  the  Will  in  which 
Mrs.  Murray  figured— a  beautiful  and  engaging  woman  who 
died  very  shortly  after  George  Herring.  The  Salvati<m 
Army  benefited  by  this  Will  to  the  extent  of  £5,000. 

In  all  the  extraordinary  activities  of  this  jwiod  there 
are  times  whoi  the  Geiteral  turns  bis  face  away  ftrai  tbe 

VOL.  II  2n 
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things  of  earth  and  dreams  wistfully  of  Heaven.  He  writes 
to  Bramwell,  from  Paddington  Station : 

...  I  wish  I  could  have  a  little  more  time  for  medi*.  ion 
about  Eternal  things.  I  must  not  let  my  soul  get  driec  up  wilh 
sectdar  a£bir»— even  though  they  omoem  the  hi|^es :  earthly 
interest  of  my  fellows.  After  all,  soid  matters  are  c  infinite 
importance  and  arc  really  most  closely  concerned  witl:  carxb^y 
advantages. 

This  letter  is  signed,  "  Your  affectionate  Father,"  the 
word  Father  being  underlined  three  times.  As  a  rule,  his 
letters  to  his  children  are  signed  "  Your  affectionate  General." 

Sometimes  he  wonders  if  he  has  done  well  in  striving 
to  use  the  manunon  of  unrighteousness  for  his  great  and 
holy  purposes : 

...  I  am  very  flat  this  morning  and  have  been  feeling  un- 
utterably Umdy.  Surely,  surely,  I  am  as  a  pdiam  in  a  wilder- 
ness— no,  not  in  a  wilderness,  but  among  a  multitude  of  other 
pelicans  or  something  1  Imagery  breaks  down,  so  I  must  turn 
to  hard  work  a$  fwy  eoitsolation.  Perhaps  we  have  been  wnmg 
in  our  journeys  down  to  Egypt  (My  think  to  wham  we  have 
gone  for  help.  .  .  . 

And  here  follow  the  names  of  some  famous  men  for 
whose  maimer  of  Uving  the  General  evidently  entertained 
very  small  respect. 

A  letter  from  Paris  reminds  us  once  again  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  encountered  on  his  journeys : 

An  actress  who  has  rooms  alongside  our  Hall  has  set  up  an 
opposition  in  the  shape  of  mwdcal  performances.  It  has  really 
spoiled  our  doings  this  moming  and  ended  in  her  having  hys- 
terics and  flinging  water  in  the  face  oi  the  omdnge  I  I  know 
not  what  the  next  move  will  be. 

One  of  his  letters  to  Bramwell  from  Scotland  shows  us 
how  he  was  still  sighing  after  the  souls  of  the  wretched, 
and  how  he  was  always  happy  in  breaking  new  ground : 

I  began  with  the  prison  at  Inverness  and  was  greatly  moved 
by  the  Service.  Oh,  if  we  had  only  an  open  door  to  these  people 
and  power  over  them  in  our  own  hands,  what  might  we  not  do 
for  them  1 
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I  did  a  simple  talk  and  they  cried  like  children,  I  believe  if 
we  could  have  had  a  penitent-form  thiee^iuarteni  of  them  would 
have  come  out ;  one  of  the  first  extras  I  shaU  do  after  this 
campaign  will  be  to  find  out  one  of  the  big  prisons  wh,,re  I  can 
do  a  meeting  on  our  own  lines. 

We  then  motored  to  Fort-George  ;  the  Colonel  received  me 
very  kindly  mdeed.  the  men  were  drawn  up  in  three  sides  of  a 
square  fonnation.  and  we  reckon  there  were  about  a  thousand 
men  made  up  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  and  the  Black  Watch. 
The  Colonel  assured  me  that  it  was  perfectly  voluntary  whether 
they  came  cmt  or  not  I  talked  15  minutes  and  was  listened  to 
with  breathless  attention.   I  believe  real  conviction  was  pro- 

^hook  ha^ds, 

mtroduced  the  ladies ;  one  of  the  Officers-the  Adjutant  of  the 
Regunent-was  a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Athofl.  I  came  away 
with  hearty  thanks  from  all.  ^ 

In  another  letter  from  Scotland  he  speaks  intimately  of 
tos  qnntual  depression,  and  seeks  to  comfort  his  son  for 
the  days  that  must  follow  when  he  is  no  longer  on  earth : 

.  .  .  But  I  do  think  we  ahookl  find  more  satisfaction  hi  the 

recollections  of  the  great  merdes  of  the  past. 

4  .t^^J         ^      "^"'^^  contain  the  record 

of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have  threatened  our  destruc- 
tion from  time  to  time. 

But  out  of  all. 

The  Lord  has  brought  us  by  His  love  • 
And  still  He  does  His  help  aff(»d. 

And  hides  our  lives  above. 

It  is  this  smking  down  of  the  soul  that  is  my  trouble  and  has 
been  aU  the  way  through.  I  had  a  grtat  figkt  yesterday  To 
have  foUowed  the  bent  of  my  feelings  would  have  been  to  have 
thrown  up  the  sponge  and  vanished  out  of  sight  I  At  such  times 
reasomng  seems  powerless  to  a&ri  any  comftirt.  and  even  faith 
fails  to  bnng  the  needed  cheer.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
set  your  teeth  and  clench  your  hands  and  go  forward 

.  .  .  I  cannot  help  feeHng  that  m  the  case  of  my  death  there 
wiU  be  such  an  overflow  cf  kindly  sympathetic  feeUng  towanis 
my  memory  and  through  that  towards  the  Army,  that  instead 
of  anything  like  stoppage  of  sappUes  or  failure  of  confidence 
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there  will  be  an  increase  in  every  direction.  But,  however,  we 
must  go  on,  and  go  on  in  faith  for  life  and  death. 

One  of  his  viterviews  this  year  was  with  Lord 
Armitstead,  an  old  friend,  and  from  time  to  t  le  a 
somewhat  generous  helper. 

At  3.30  called  on  Lord  Armitstead.  He  has  been  bed-ridden 
with  gout  for  a  long  period.  He  is  interested  in  Japan.  I 
wanted  to  obtain  his  help  for  the  Maternity  Hospital.  But  he 
did  not  seem  to  care. 

He  was  exceedingly  kind.  I  prayed  with  him,  and  hope  I 
did  him  good.  ...  He  is,  I  understand  84,  immensely  wealthy, 
and,  as  he  lay  swathed  in  rugs,  he  appeared  one  of  the  handsomest 
old  men  I  ever  set  eyes  on. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  letters  of  this  year  was  one 
addressed  to  William  Booth  from  Toronto  by  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith.  This  letter  is  chiefly  interesting,  of  course, 
because  of  its  writer ;  but  it  also  seems  to  us  to  express 
very  simply  and  admirably  the  particular  estimation  in 
which  William  Booth  was  now  held  by  all  hberal-minded 
people,  whatever  their  opinions  might  be  on  the  subject  of 
dogmatic  theology : 

Toronto. 

My  dear  General  Booth— This  will  reach  you  long  after 
your  birthday,  of  which  I  have  only  just  seen  the  notice.  But 
if  it  is  behind  other  expressions  of  feeling  on  the  occasion  in  time, 
it  will  not  be  behind  them  in  heartiness.  I  have  always  thought 
with  pleasure  of  my  meeting  with  you  here,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  carry  on  your  work,  the  happy 
effects  of  which  in  redeeming  from  vice  and  misery  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  to  doubt.  It  is  a  signal  testimony  to  the  sfMritual 
power  of  the  Founder  of  Christendom  that  so  many  centuries 
after  His  death  such  a  work  should  be  done  under  His  inspiration 
and  in  His  name.  I  read  the  other  day  the  assertiim  that  the 
name  of  Caesar  v/as  the  greatest  in  history.  There  is  at  least 
one  in  history  greater  than  Caesar's  and  far  more  beneficent : 
that  name  under  which  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  aitayed. — 
Yours  very  truly,  Goldwin  Smttr. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 


FROM  INTERVIEWS  WITH  ROYALTIES  WILLIAM  BOOTH  PASSES 

TO  THE  BANZAI  OF  JAPAN  ENTERS  THE  FIRST  SHADOWS 
OF  BLINDNESS.  AND  RECEIVES  THE  HON.  D.C.L.  (OXON.) 
DBGRES 

1907 

The  journal  of  1907  begins  kte  in  January : 

Arrived  safe  at  Copenhagen  at  about  10.30  a.m. 

Press  interviews  at  11  a.m. 

nr  "^^^       ^  in  the  afternoon  

Most  fneadfy  .  .  Interview  lasted,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
^"^5^^."^      P«0PJ«  in  the  ante-room,  an  hour  and  a  quarter 

•J  l?!?^  expressed  his  interest  in  the  Army  and  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  reganled  our  success. 

He  spoke  very  confidentially  about  his  difficulties.  The 
dissatisfacUon  of  unreasonable  men.  .  .  .  That  it  was  no  little 
unpleasant  to  find  that  after  striving  for  the  well-being  of  the 
nation  and  supposing  that  eveiything  was  light  and  bright  for 
the  future,  all  at  once  in  some  unaccountable  manner  a  black 
^  Witt  """""^  circumstances  difficult  to 

Then  follows  the  charming  conclusion  : 

I  advised  him  in  the  most  unassuming  manner  I  could. 

The  journal  continues : 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  Queen.  She  appeared  to  be 
rather  a  senous  personage.  Dressed  very  neatly  without  any 
attempt  to  do  the  grand  or  queenly.  Both  expressed  again  and 
agam  their  admiration  of  our  work,  and  their  sympathy  with  me 
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Christian  lA. 

Interview  with  the  King  12  noon.  A  very  agreeable  young 
man.  Most  aasnme  "  sit  tight  and  be  patwnt." 

One  takes  this  somewhat  awkward  sentence  to  imply 
an  assumption  on  the  part  of  most  obaovers  as  to  the 
King's  policy.   The  journal  continues : 

The  conflicts  of  the  Political  Parties  have  somewhat  discon- 
certed, if  they  have  not  disappointed,  him. 

I  did  not  see  the  Queen,  altiioug^  I  must  omfess  that  a  g^ce 

at  her  young  Majesty  would  have  given  me  pleasure,  none  the 
less  because  she  is  a  daughter  of  their  Majesties  of  Great  Britain. 

Then  follows  an  entry  which  is  additional  evidence  to 
that  already  given  in  this  book  as  to  William  Booth's 
suspicion  and  dislike  of  that  voy  reUgious  excitation  which 
for  so  long  he  was  popularly  supposed  to  foster — religious 
hysteria  with  nothing  calm  and  practical  at  the  back  of  it : 

Soldiers'  and  ex-Soldiers'  Meeting.  Hall  packed  .  .  .  talked 
with  some  power.  .  .  .  Great  expectatioi»  for  a  inoper  smash — 
but,  alas !  an  old  man  broke  out  with  a  wild  incoherent  prayer,  and 
others  in  shouts  of  Hallelujah,  and  strange  sounds  which  are 
supposed  to  be  some  visitatiOD  of  a  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  These  things 
took  attention  away  from  yfbat  I  was  saying,  and  spoiled  the 
result. 

Nevertheless  we  had  74  out,  many  backsliders  among  them. 

It  appears  that  two  or  three  Corps  are  divided  on  this  question 
of  "  tongues,"  and  it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  abiding  evil  does  not 
ensue. 

Still  in  Christiania,  he  writes  : 

Meeting  in  the  Royal  Opera  House  at  i  p.m.  Fine  audience— 
a  real  representation  of  the  leading  people  of  the  City.  Much 
liberty  and  great  acceptance.  Spoke  an  hour  and  three-quarters. 
At  the  close,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Parliament  rose  spon- 
taneously from  his  place,  and  gave  tjcpnsmon  to  the  thanks  of 
^he  congregation  for  the  Lecture,  their  admiratian  d  oar  ynak, 
and  their  sympathy  with  the  General. 

The  entire  awiiaice  rose  to  endorse  the  sentiment 
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They  say  that  the  celebrated  Norwegian  poet,  Bjomsen.  was 
praent,  anyway  Us  ion  was.  He  is  the  Manager  of  the  Tlieatre 

and  a  prominent  personage  in  the  City.  He  and  several  other 
Artists  expressed  to  Poulsen  the  pleasmv  and  profit  they  derived 
from  the  Meeting. 

His  foUowing  visit  to  Stockholm  resulted  in  a  friendly 
conversatioii  with  that  very  admirable,  good,  and  charming 
woman,  the  late  Queen  of  Sweden : 

Afternoon  at  3.30,  Interview  with  the  Queen.  The  King 
IS  too  iU  to  see  any  one.   One  of  the  attendants  in  the  outer 

chamber  of  the  Castle  toM  Colonel  (travelling  with  me)  that 

His  Majesty  had  intended  to  come  into  the  room  when  the  Queen 
met  me  during  the  Interview,  but  he  was  too  iU  to  face  this  slight 
ordeaL  I  found  Her  Majesty  a  very  superior  woman— to  me  she 
was  a  genuine  surprise.  I  had  been  coming  and  going  from  these 
Countries  for  over  30  years,  and  during  that  time  had  heaid  all 
manners  of  compliments  respecting  the  diierent  Royal  Person- 
ages, but  I  don't  remember  in  a  single  instance  any  one  eztoDfaig 
the  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  yet  I  must  say  that  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  in  a  fifty  minutes'  interview,  for  all  the  quaUties  that  make 
a  woman  interesting  to  me,  I  loond  the  Queen  of  Sweden  one 
of  the  most  interesting  individuals  I  ever  met. 

She  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  religious,  and  religious  with 
the  Religion  of  the  Salvation  Army;  beheving  in  a  conscious 
salvation  coming  direct  from  God  Ahnighty,  and  not  ashamed  to 
avow  It.  With  a  perfecUy  free  and  easy  manner.  I  felt  inter- 
ested in  her  i%fat  away. 

Our  Colonel  D.,  who  met  the  Queen  two  or  three  years  ago, 
cakolated  on  her  being  somewhat  stiff  and  "  proper."  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  when  I  came  to  the  door  of  her  room  she 
gave  me  her  hand  and  at  once  began  to  congntnlate  me  on  the 

success  of  the  Army. 

Right  away  through  the  Interview  her  intelligence  on  the 
questions  discussed,  and  her  desire  to  leam  more  about  oar 
methods,  the  pleasure  with  which  she  listened  to  my  stories  of 
conversion,  were  really  delightful  Indeed,  she  spoke  about 
Reiipoa  as  though  she  had  been  a  Salvatkmist  hetwdt. 

Then  comes  this  characteristic  grunt : 
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Stayed  ...  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Oh.  I  do  hate  these  fine 

places — but  what  am  I  +0  do  ?  I  have  ceaseless  disturbances 
with  my  people  aboat  t  le  swell  way  in  wliich  they  make  my 
arrangements.  They  will  have  a  carriage  and  pair,  etc.,  etc. 

He  ends,  however,  on  a  note  of  resignation : 
I  have  to  take  things  as  I  find  them. 

He  went  to  Canada  in  March,  and  in  the  following  entry 
in  his  journal  at  Toronto  we  get  not  only  a  further  im- 
pression of  his  popularity,  and  not  only  a  very  amusing 

comment  on  "  gloved  and  dresscd-up  "  ladies,  but  the  first 
reference  in  all  his  numerous  writings  to  trouble  with  his 
eyes : 

3.30  P.M.  Set  apart  for  speaking  at  Legislature.  On  arrival 

I  found  it  was  proposed  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  in  order  to  give 
the  Members  an  opportimity  of  shaking  hands  with  me,  and  also 
to  furnish  me  with  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  House. 

Accordingly,  after  a  few  preliminaries,  the  Premier,  preceded 
by  his  Mace-Bearer,  came  out  to  meet  me  in  the  Ante-Chamber. 
Mr.  v.,  a  fine-looking  man,  welcomed  me  in  a  most  genial  manner, 
and  at  once  conducted  me  into  the  House.  This  sudden  move 
was  quite  unexpected  both  on  my  own  part  and  on  that  of  the 
friends  who  intended  to  confer  with  me  first  before  introducing 
me.  The  House  was  crowded  with  the  full  complement  of  Mem- 
bers—who occupied  the  seats  on  both  sides — but  they  flocked 
down  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  shook  hands  with  n"^  one  by 
one,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Premier,  then  on  reseating, 
Mr.  Whitney  made  a  remark  or  two  of  further  introduction  from 
the  Speaker's  Dais,  and  then  I  had  to  rise  and  make  an  harangue. 
I  did  fairly  weU,  saying  most  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  say.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  made  by  the  Speaker,  seccmded  by  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  and  the  function  closed. 

We  went  straight  off  to  the  Central  Prison  to  have  a  cup  of 
tr  1,  as  I  thought,  with  Dr.  Gilmore,  one  of  our  true  Canadian 
fiends — the  Governor  of  the  Prison — but  instead  of  a  quiet  talk 
with  him  I  found  the  Prison  Committee,  who  had  accompanied 
me  from  the  House,  and  another  Ofiacial  Personage  or  two  with 
quite  a  lot  of  ladies,  gloved  and  dressed-up  for  afternoon  tea- 
most  of  wh(mi  flocked  into  the  Prison  and  sat  during  my  address, 
mndi  to  my  annoyance. 
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I  do  not  object  to  women  who  have  some  practical  acquaint- 
ance  with  prison  work,  or  who  take  some  active  part,  being 
prwent-although  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  help  the  efieet^ 
such  a  service— unless  indeed  they  sit  out  of  sight. 

If  it  is  a  mixture  of  men  and  women  prisoners,  it  would  be 
different ;  but  when  it  is  a  crowd  of  men  only,  they  ought  to  let 
me  have  a  turn  alone  with  them,  on  their  own  ground  and  in 
tfieir  own  langoage. 

There  were  250  short-time  men  prwent.  whose  tenn  of  im- 
pnsonment  would  be  under  2  years. 

I  talked  to  them.  I  think,  with  convincing  power ;  but  only 
having  half-an-hour.  what  could  I  do?  I  shall  be  cnrioos  to 
know  what  satisfactory  results  follow 

Without  a  pause  we  rode  off  to  tue  Canadian  Club.  A  Ban- 
quet had  been  arranged-there  were  parties  of  200  fai  each  room. 
After  the  eatmg,  they  all  gathered  up  in  one.  .  .  .  Every  comer 
was  crowded  with  humanity.  aU  of  them,  they  say,  being 
doctors  lawyers,  and  leading  business  men.  mostly  young,  with 
some  middle-aged  people.  ^ 

It  was  an  interesting  gathering.  I  was  very  tired  It  was 
my  14th  meeting  in  less  than  six  days.  My  eyes  failed  me  for 
reading  my  notes,  so  I  plunged  in  anyhow,  and  Eadie  reckom  it 
was  the  best  speech  he  ever  heard  me  make  of  tiie  kind 

I  got  into  a  lively  cue.  cannoned  off  tiie  Chairman's  remarks 
and  certamly  pleased  every  one  present ;  hope  I  did  some  good.' 
The  Chamnan  tiiought  I  had  talked  half-an-hour-in  renSvI 
had  spoken  one  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

At  Ottawa  he  encounters  more  of  earth's  great  ones 
and  wntes  in  the  character  of  "  some  strange  antoal " : 

Captain  Newton,  one  of  Earl  Grey's  A.D.C.'8.  met  as  at  the 
town  station  with  a  carriage  and  two  footmen  in  wonderfnl 
bear-skm  capes  and  caps  which  looked  quite  formidable 

""^'f  M^-^*  Govermnent  House.  «,  extensive  and  com- 
fortable old  building.  The  Earl  gave  us  a  very  friendly  greeting 
and  I  Imiched  witii  tiie  famUy.  tiie  company  consistig  of  ttf 
usual  household.  Major  Pbnd.  Captain  Newton.  Lady  Morley 
who  is  Her  Excellency  s  sister-together  witii  the  Eari's  t«ro 
daughters,  and  tiie  Postinaster-General,  completed  the  party 
They  seemed  to  regard  me  with  tiie  utinost  curiosity'  as 
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though  I  were  some  strange  anfanal  imported  from  some  fu- 
away  region  !  However,  I  got  through  the  function,  had  a  little 
talk  with  the  Earl  about  arrangements,  and  got  away  to  my 
room. 

The  suite  of  rooms  aUotted  me  were  admiiable  and  vary 

comfortable. 

I  had  expected  to  meet  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  some  other 
leading  persons  of  the  community,  but  no  arrangements  had  been 
made,  so  nothing  of  the  sort  happened  beyond  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Whitney,  who  is  brother  to  the  Premier  of  Ontario. 

One  of  Lord  Grey's  daughters  gave  me  an  interesting 
account  of  this  visit.  General  Booth,  she  said,  kept  to  his 
own  apartments,  as  a  general  rule,  but  on  the  evening  of 
his  departure,  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
dinner-party,  one  of  the  members  of  his  Staff  came  in  to 
announce  that  the  General  wished  to  bid  good-bye  to  his 
host  and  hostess.  "  After  he  had  shaken  hands  with  my 
father  and  mother,"  says  this  lady,  "  the  General  suddenly 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  pray,  and  then  and  there 
we  all  had  to  get  up  and  kneel  down  at  our  chairs,  while 
flimkeys  in  scarlet  stood  with  dishes  iu  their  hands  like  so 
many  statues  looking  down  at  us.  I  am  afraid  a  great 
many  people,  overcome  by  the  oddity  of  the  situation,  had 
to  put  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  mouths ;  but  no  sooner 
had  we  got  up  from  our  knees,  the  ladies  in  their  silks 
and  diamonds,  and  the  men  in  their  uniforms  and  Orders, 
than  my  father  exclaimed  with  tne  greatest  enthusiasm 
and  with  immense  earnestness,  '  Wasn't  that  a  beautiful 
prayer?  I  think  that  was  the  most  beautiful  |»ayer  I 
ever  listened  to  ! ' " 

The  journal  goes  on  : 

At  I  P.M.,  the  Canadian  Club,  to  which  the  Earl  accompanied 
me,  and  qx>ke  very  entogisticaUy  of  oiur  Sodal  C^wcations.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  sat  <m  my  left  hand,  but  did  not  stay  to  the 
speaking. 

I  ramUed  on  a  few  topics  when  my  turn  came,  but  did  not 
say  anytidng  of  any  account. 

At  3.30,  by  arrangement,  I  went  down  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings.  viAuxt  Sr  \l^Ifrid  Laurier  introduced  me  to  the 


very 
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It  was  a  very  nice,  kindly,  homdy  aflUr.  I  don't  tUnk 
there  was  much  in  it.  however.  neitlMr  en  I  .ee  aavtUBc  mt. 
ticnhriy  useful  at  the  end  of  it. 

At  night  I  tallced  in  the  Great  Open  House,  a  Urge  building 
packed  from  fl6or  to  ceiling.  The  Earl  and  his  famUy  wS 
pr^nt.  also  his  household,  together  with  most  of  the  Membets 
of  both  Houses,  and  altogether  we  had  a  good  time. 

I  talked  for  one  hour  and  a  half  with  aU  my  might,  and  at  the 
«d  of  the  evening  parted  with  the  Earl  who  wa.  quite  afce- 
tionate,  and  then  went  straight  to  my  car. 

Afternoon  met  the  Attomey-Geneial.' Mr.  Colin  CampbeO. 

new  prison,  and  want  us  to  take  controlof 

Mr  "^^7         »       »nd  important  departure. 

Mr.  CampbeU  studied  law  in  the  offices  of  onr  Sofidtois  at 

rfTfeST'^Sf'Sr         something  about  us  ;  he  is  a  very 
Hfa  wilfe  was  sick  in  bed.  and  so  couU  not  come  to 
•ee  me,  but  sent  her  httle  son.  four  yean  old.  lor  me  to  lay  my 

SSf  J^"."^  f !  ^  my  hto-ing.  wWeh  I  did.  wWb  tli 
tean  stood  in  his  father's  eyes. 

io„£T*  ^  ^^l^  Winnipeg  he  makes  an  entry  in  his 
journal  on  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  His  poUcy 
of  course,  was  one  of  prevention.  He  believed  that  OM 
Age  could  be  prosperous  and  lelf-iespecting : 

If  they-^would  lend  a  miUion  to  benefit  those  who  will  come 
it  B  the  Socialistic  phantom  that  wiU  hue  them  to  destruction  I 
In  the  same  city  he  remarks  : 

annlf^l^lTS'S^  yesterday,  amid  thunderous 
appkuse.  that  Wmn^  gave  a  more  enthusiastic  reception  to 

the  General  than  tt  would  have  accorded  the  King  I 
He  goes  on  to  tdl  an  interesting  story  of  a  bui^ : 
Inteniew  with  Chief  Judge  HoweQ  of  Manitoba,  and 
Mr.  Bayertz.  the  editor  of  The  Dunedin  Triad.   The  Chief  Judge 
is  a  real  mce  and  capable  man.   I  tiiought  especially  wcU  of  his 
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bflurt  and  ability  because  his  views  so  neariy  coincide  with  mine 
in  the  treatment  of  criminals  I 

He  told  me  a  good  story  of  a  man  who  lived  by  crime  for 
30  yt»n.  He  was  just  passing  a  two  years'  sentence  upon  him, 
and  asked  him  why,  considering  he  had  ability,  he  gave  up  Uving 
in  an  honest  manner,  and  preferred  the  criminal  profession.  He 
answered,  "  Well,  largely,  loneliness.  It  was  the  excitement  of 
the  thing  that  luld  me."  He  asked  the  JvOge,  "Do  yoa  ever 
gamble  ?  "  The  Judtjo  said  "  No."  "  Because,"  said  he,  '  it 
is  the  excitement  of  gambUng  that  makes  men  run  such  risks. 
And  my  life  is  the  most  exciting  of  aH  No  one  can  tell,  except 
those  who  have  actually  followed  the  trade,  of  the  fascination 
there  is  in  the  life  of  a  burglar.  What  with  first  getting  into  the 
house,  creeping  about  the  roran,  searching  for  jewellery  and 
money,  and  taking  it  often  from  under  the  very  piliw.  of  the 
sleeper,  and  then  the  excitement  of  getting  away  again,  and  the 
police  and  so  on,  and  you  are  not  more  than  out  of  one  adventure 
than  you  are  lucking  for  another." 

No  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this,  and  perhaps  what  we 
put  down  to  the  miseries  of  life,  and  the  fear  of  punishment,  is 
but  part  of  the  spell  that  binds  the  criminal  to  his  life. 

The  Judge  wound  up  by  recommending  that  we  should 
acquire  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  and  receive  criminals  from  all 
Ei^lirii-speaking  parts  of  tiie  world,  see  that  they  did  not  get 
away,  and  leave  them  to  govern  themselves.  I  replied  that  the 
firet  part  of  the  suggestion  was  all  right,  and  cart  fully  thought 
out,  but  as  to  their  governing  themselves.  I  thought  that~it~wbuld 
be  an  impossibility.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  let  the  Salvation  An^ 
man?.ge  thenj,  that  is  more  like  it."  And  promised  that  he  would 
be  most  happy  to  give  us  every  co-operation.  We  shook  hands 
and  parted. 

At  Seattle  we  have  this  int  >-%tiiig  experience : 

On  the  way  to  the  boat,  who  was  riding  on  the  box,  was 

told  the  following  story.  The  driver  said  he  came  from  Lincoln- 
shire.  said.  "  My  wo'-d,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 

between  Lincolnshire  and  Seattle."  "  Yes."  said  the  drivo*, 
"  I  come  from  Spalding.  Do  you  know  Spalding  ?  Well,"  he 
continued.  "  old  Mr.  Shadford  said  to  me.  laying  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  before  I  left  there— 30  years  back  that  is—'  My  boy. 
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if  ever  you  meet  with  the  Rev.  William  R„„»k  a 


riie  birthd  V-  function  rame  off  and  I  had  •  re^v  ^ 

coJJection  to  the  Army  Funds.  ^  mormng's 

from  .ew  vLk '  An  en^neer  on  boan, 

tht  reHgionii  b^iVre.^^^^^  be  w...  aiding 

he  believed  that  General  BoXl^  A  ,        ^'P*'*'  ^"'^  ^^at 

Christianity  a  goin^^lS^      ^^'^  ^'"^d  "''^e 

He  reach«(  Kyoto  on  May  8th  • 

top.ri.i  A™y  and  .  ^.ToU^C^^:^^  "  V"""^ 
about  a  dosen  medals  on  Ms  breasi  .  *^ 

beatmg  a  pair  of  brass  cymbals  as  he  ^ 

.3  Japanese  t ^^iJ^^B^^ 

Je/.-.'-'xb:  ^f^tncf::as°sj':j,':sjr"ij^ 

more  lenarkable  considerins  thal  K^^^^  "tell  i.  the 

A.  nigh.  I  addressed  a  n,eed.ng  <«.p«d  entirely  o.  S„rfa„. 
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from  the  various  G)Ileges.  The  Hall  was  gorged,  never  being 
so  full  before,  I  was  told.  The  Manager  was  afraid  that 
the  Galleries  would  come  down  with  the  wdgjbt  (rf  the  people. 
Dr.  Harrada,  the  President  of  the  Doshiasa  Colh^,  the  largest  in 
Japan  of  its  kind,  acted  as  Chairman.  .  .  . 

It  was  one  of  tile  most  intensely  interesting  meetings  of  my 
life.  I  don't  attempt  to  describe  it ;  that  would  be  impoisifale 
for  me  or  any  one  eJse  to  do.  .  .  . 

I  lay  awake  that  nigjit  with  my  heart  thrilling  with  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  sense  of  the  night's  oppcvtunity  I 
had  been  faced  with,  and  wondering  whether  I  ought  not  to 
have  brought  out  the  penitent-form  and  gone  for  Salvation 
right  away. 

There  was  certainly  one  excuse,  if  excuse  were  needed,  for 
not  doing  so,  and  that  was  that  it  would  have  been  doubtful,  if 
not  impossiUe,  to  have  found  room  for  the  seekers  to  have  come 
out  if  they  had  desired  it. 

Oh  Japac,  Japan,  what  an  open  door  is  here  I 

Then  at  Kobe : 

Held  two  of  the  most  remarkable  meetings  in  my  experience. 
In  the  Prayer  Meetings  no  less  than  500  people  came  on  to  the 
stage  seeking  with  cries  and  tears  the  Salvation  of  God. 

People  came  for  Salvation  who  had  not  so  much  as  read  or 
heard  of  Christ  by  name,  and  who  had  therefore  the  dimmest 
notiim  of  Salvation. 

Some  of  the  incidents  were  very  affecting,  and  proved  the 
leahty  and  depth  of  the  repentance  of  the  weeping  crowds. 

In  tiie  midst  of  the  rush  lor  Mercy,  a  Lady  Ifissionuy  came 
to  me  and  said :  "  Oh  General,  here  is  a  dear  old  man  seeking 
God.  He  says  he  never  heard  of  Christianity  before,  but  that 
now  his  heart  is  like  the  Genenl's  heart,  and  he  want*  to 
hands  with  you  and  then  go  home  andtdlhis  children  the  good 
news." 

Of  ootme  I  gave  my  hand  to  tiie  dear  old  man,  '^ch  he 
grasped  and  kissed  in  a  most  reverent  manner. 

At  night  there  was  an  equally  touching  incident.  An  in- 
teresting young  girl  was  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  stage  in  the 
evening  meeting.  She  had  found  Salvation  in  the  afternoon, 
and  now  she  appeared  with  a  face  beaming  with  peace  and  Joy, 
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leadii^  her  Grandmotlier  to  tiie  Savioar,  an  old  woman  of  84. 
It  was  a  lovely  sight. 

The  rush  of  the  young  men  to  the  Mercy-Seat  at  the  onset 
was  most  thriOing. 

There  had  been  no  manifestation  of  special  excitement  aU 
the  way  through  my  address,  and  the  closing  part  of  it  was  par- 
ticularly solemn.  Every  one  had  thtu  eyes  fixed  in  attention, 
or  dosed  in  thought,  and  when  the  invitation  was  givrai  tiieie  was 
a  few  moments'  dead  silence.  Then  two  or  three  braver  than  the 
rest  came  out  and  the  audience  could  contain  themselves  no 
longer ;  tiiree  or  four  Japanese  Bast<xs  rose  up  and  called  out  to 
the  people  to  come  and  seek  God,  and  before  we  knew  where  we 
were,  the  great  Stage  was  covered  with  weeping  men  and  women. 

My  Staff  say  that  never  before  did  they  see  such  a  sobbing 
crowd  or  witness  so  many  flowing  tears. 

In  ne  comer  thirteen  young  women  were  counted,  all  weep- 
ing togedior. 

This  triumph  was  destined  to  meet  with  determined 
oppositi<m: 

Farewell  Meeting  m  the  Theatre  oor  finish-up  in  Japan,  has 
been  spoilt  by  fanatics.  An  outburst  on  the  part  ol  some 
Buddhist  Devotees,  I  suppose.  .  .  . 

Indignation  Meetings  have  been  hdd  .  .  .  tiie  Pdice  have 
been  no  little  disturbed,  and  it  is  said  they  have  cause  to  be. 

At  one  of  the  Tokyo  Meetings  1,500  people  assembled  ;  there 
was  mudi  diswder,  and  yrhen  it  was  stated  that  General  Booth 
wanted  to  force  Jesus  on  the  nation,  some  people  shrieked  out  : 
"  Kill  the  General"  Others  replied  :  "  No,  don't  kill  his  body! 
but  Un  his  soul,"  and  many  more  things  of  the  same  sort. 

.  .  .  The  Police  persuaded  us  to  abandon  the  intended  Good- 
bye Maeting  hi  a  laige  square  near  the  Theatre,  and  from  which 
we  were  to  have  been  driven  to  the  Station.  Instead  of  this,  we 
simply  said  good-bye  to  the  Mayor,  Barm  Shilnuawa,  and  a'few 
friends  at  the  Station,  and  so  moved  Mfl^t  on  to  Yokohanui, 
Hit  place  of  our  embarkation. 

I  felt  no  ttttle  toire  to  visit  the  Chinese  and  Rusdan  Am- 
bassadors ;  my  people,  however,  did  not  think  it  would  be  worth 
my  while  so  to  do,  especially  seeing  that  every  moment  of  my 
time  was  fuQy  occupied. 
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However,  when  I  heard  that  Captain  Smythe — one  of  the 
European  Officers — had  been  kindly  received  when  calling  to 
sell  Tickets,  and  was  even  allowed  to  pray  with  the  Russian 
AmbassadfH-  and  his  Lady,  I  said  I  mast  run  in  oa  my  way  to 
the  Station. 

Accordingly,  an  appointment  was  made.  .  .  .  We  were 
recdved  with  great  khidness  by  the  Chinese  Ambassadw,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  very  kindly,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic  person. 
We  had  only  a  few  moments,  but  there  was  time  for  a  little  real 
pleasant  conversaticm.  His  ExceDency  assured  me  that  he  would 
help  so  far  as  he  had  ability,  especially  should  I  visit  China. 

From  the  Chinese  to  the  Russian  Embassy  was  not  very  far ; 
here  we  were  recdved  and  entertained  in  a  most  genial  fashion 
although  we  only  remained  about  ten  minutes.  The  Ambas- 
sador used  very  good  English,  and  he  spoke  thoughtfully  and 
^mpathetically  as  to  our  entrance  to  Russia,  and  promised  to 
hdp  me  in  any  effort  I  might  be  led  to  make.  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  both  these  gentlemen,  especially  the  latter.  It 
is  not  often  I  meet  men  in  so  high  rank  and  position  who  appear 
to  be  so  unjnetending. 

He  picks  up  his  triumph  as  he  goes  along  : 

Okayama.  Recdved  magnificent  reception  *'-om  Governor 
of  Province,  Mayor,  and  if  iiot  the  entire  adult  popolatitm  of  the 
place,  a  very  fair  representation  of  it.  After  the  crowd  at  the 
station,  for  nearly  two  milet  iie  streets  were  lined  with  all  maimer 
and  conditions  of  people. 

Addressed  the  celebrated  Okayama  Orphanage.  ...  A  great 
Institution  of  1,200  Children  all  in  one  establishment  in  various 
residential  houses,  and  managed — so  far  as  these  places  go — in  a 
superb  manner.  The  Founder  of  the  Institution,  Dr.  Ishii,  was 
led  to  do  this  through  reading  my  book,  In  Darkest  EngUmd. 

He  writes  to  Bramwell : 

I  love  the  people  very  much  already,  there  seems  such  a 

combination  of  simplidty  and  dignity  about  them — such  an 
anxiety  to  improve  themselves  and  thdr  country — that  you 
canned  hdp  bat  admiie  them  if  yoa  have  any  simplidty  of  soul 
youndf. 
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I  am  recdving  Photos  and  the  most  beautiful  letters  from 
the  leading  people  of  the  land. 

Since  starting  this  letter  I  have  a  Photograph  and  kind 
message  from  Admiral  Togo,  brought  by  his  Private  Secretary. 

>Uso  a  letter  and  photos  from  the  wife  of  Baton  Goto,  the 
P^dent  of  the  Manchurian  Railway,  who  has  offered  to  place 
a  private  car  on  the  line  at  my  dispceal  if  I  go  to  Pekin.  Is  it 
not  all  wonderful  ? 

You  cannot  possibly  exaggerate  the  interest  inspired  in  the 
ess.  one  and  aU  of  whom  have  written  in  our  favour,  while  the 
respect  of  the  noblest  and  greatest  as  weU  as  the  poorest  in  a 
aty  of  a  milhon  and  a  half  is  truly  astonishing. 

And  there  is  a  promise  of  the  continuance  of  the  same  thine 
throug^t  the  whole  t^mpaign 


The  welcome  by  the  Nobles  and  leading  people  (rf  the  Qty 
yesterday  afternoon  was  a  wonderful  affair.  The  richest  man 
in  Japan—at  least  they  say  he  is— read  an  address  of  welcome 
Count  Okuma.  one  of  the  highest  nobles  and  one  of  the  most 
ek)quent  men  in  the  Country,  presided,  while  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  initiated  the  Proceedings. 

Marshal  Oyama  sat  by  my  aide. 

This  morning  I  have  caUed  on  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Mayor 
the  Governor,  and  Count  Okuma.  Ihis  afternoon  I  have  seen 
the  Mmister  for  Foreign  Afhirs,  Baton  Hayashi,  and  Baron 
Goto.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  theM  people  or  the 
affection  they  expressed  for  me  and  the  Army. 

I  see  tile  Emperm'  to-mortow  morning,  D.V.  ...  We  have  a 
message  from  His  Majesty  that  there  is  no  need  to  impose  any 
restrictions  upon  me  about  my  dress. 

We  have  just  had  a  note  frwn  Mr.  Lowther  »  saying  that  he 
wiU  send  his  carriage  round  for  me  in  the  morning  and  wiU 
accompany  me  to  the  audience  with  the  Emperor.  Baron 
Hayashi  thought  the  introduction  would  be  a  veiy  fonnal 
affair;  that  the  Emperor  had  to  walk  veiy  caiefnfy,  having 
so  many  difieient  interests.  leligioas  and  oHieniise,  cmMag 
in  himsdf . 


VOL.  II 


*  Ifow  Sir  Heaty  LowflMr. 
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Tbere  is  no  acootint  of  this  interview  with  the  Emperor 

in  hiS  io.;mai,  but  he  gave  a  personal  version  of  the  cere- 
mony in  the  following  circular-letter  to  his  grandchildren: 

.  .  .  Among  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  this  Campaign, 
if  not  the  most  important,  has  been  my  audience  with  the 
Emperor. 

When  first  proposed,  the  suggestion  was  thought  impossible. 
So  great  is  the  reverence,  and  so  profound  the  devotion  felt  by 
the  entire  nation  for  His  Majesty,  and  so  unusual  is  it  for  any 
but  princes  of  kingly  blood  or  the  direct  representatives  of 
friendly  Governments  to  be  admitted  into  the  royal  presence, 
that  it  was  thought  very  improbable  that  a  simple  individual 
like  myself  should  be  allowed  so  great  a  privilege  as  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  His  Majesty.  My  only  claims  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion were  simply  religion  and  philanthropy,  and  seeing  that  my 
religion  was  foreign  to  the  nation,  and  my  {diilanthroi^  but 
httle  known  in  Japan,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  these 
should  be  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure  for  me  so 
great  a  distinction. 

However,  the  event  proved  that  we  had  been  mistaken  in 
our  forebodings.  No  sooner  had  the  wish  been  exiH-essed  by 
my  dear  people  than  it  received  a  ready  compliance. 

The  British  Ambassador  was  the  proper  person  to  introduce 
me,  but  as  he  was  in  England  the  duty  fell  upon  his  representa- 
tive, Mr.  Lowther,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  Palace  at  the 
appointed  hour. 

We  were  iishered  into  a  room  of  considerable  dimensions ; 
hoe  we  were  joined  by  another  gentleman,  also  in  Court  dress, 
and  then  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  left  us  for  a  moment.  I 
suppose  he  went  to  see  if  all  were  in  order.  During  his  absence 
we  had  a  Uttle  chat  with  the  newcomer,  from  whom  we  gathered 
that  he  had  studied  in  England  at  the  Cambridge  University. 

Then  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  returned  and  conducted  us 
through  another  long  passage,  out  of  which  we  passed  into  a 
room  at  the  further  end  of  which  His  Majesty  was  standing 
with  his  interpreter  by  his  side,  whilst  to  left  and  right  stood 
three  gorgeously-apparelled  individuals  who  appeared  to  belong 
to  his  poscmal  rethme. 

AltlMi^  His  Majesty  was  wearing  vrbat,  I  sappoae,  would 
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be  «tyled  nqral  costume,  with  vsiiou  stars,  reiwesenting  different 

Orders,  glittering  on  his  breast,  there  was  nothing  particulaily 
showy  about  his  appearance.  But  I  was  so  taken  up  with  the 
stwly  of  His  Majesty's  countenance  that  I  had  but  little  time  or 
inclination  for  the  study  of  his  clothes. 

His  face  appeared,  during  the  few  moments  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obso^ng  him,  to  indicate  determination,  strength, 
and  kindliness.  His  eyes  were  bright  and  piercing,  and  their 
fixed  gaze  seemed  to  show  interest  and  curiosity  in  his  strange 
visitor.  His  hands  twitched  a  little  nervously,  as  though  his 
mind  was  invdnntaiily  saying.  "  Come  along,  why  this  dday  ? 
Get  the  ceremony  over." 

Now  the  British  Representative  advanced  and.  in  a  few 
words,  transkted  by  the  royal  interpreter,  formally  intro- 
duced me. 

With  a  soft,  kindly,  and  musical  voice  the  Emperor,  through 
his  inter{H<eter,  said  tiiat  he  had  heard  of  the  good  work  of  which 
I  was  the  leader,  expressed  his  sympathy  with  it.  and  then 
made  a  few  personal  inquiries  as  to  the  time  I  had  been  in  the 
country,  and  the  length  of  my  further  stay. 

Then,  with  a  few  words  on  my  part  ez|xes8ing  my  tfc*"Vit 
for  the  privilege  of  the  interview,  and  my  gratitude  for  the 
friendship  of  His  Majesty's  representatives  with  my  people  in 
their  loving  labours,  I  bowed  mysdf  from  the  royal  pnaence, 
and  the  interview  dosed. 

His  letters  to  Bnunwell  ocmtiatie : 

It  is  impossible  fn^  me  to  rec(»d  more  than  the  bare  facts 
re  the  reception  here.  .  .  . 

Around  the  station  were  25,000  people.  The  rapturous  and 
vodferoos  "  banzai "  brdce  00  records :  not  even  the  Emperor 
has  received  such  manifestaticms  I  Agam,  so  I  am  told.  Two 
editors  confirmed  this  to  me. 

His  account  of  a  sea-voyage  is  a  useful  exhibition  of 

his  psychology : 

All  days  seem  much  alike  here,  except  for  gatherings  together 
in  the  Sakxm  ftx  wiat  is  called  Divine  Service.  The  passengers 
omdocted  thonadves  very  much  after  the  same  «Mitfwi  as  on 
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Saturday,  eating  the  same  food,  dressing  in  tlie  same  way,  and 
jdaying  at  the  same  games,  and  spending  the  pceckNis  boort  in 
the  same  useless,  if  not  injurious,  manner. 

The  stamping  of  people  over  my  head,  and  the  ever  changing 
positions  of  chairs  from  one  side  the  deck  to  the  other,  also 
over  my  head,  and  the  slamming  of  doors  by  passengers  and 
stewards  alike  is,  I  must  confess,  very  trying  to  me.  Indeed, 
the  constant  clashing  of  doors  on  the  iron  bulk-heads,  as  my 
Brigadier  describes  them — I  don't  know  exactly  what  a  bulk- 
head is,  onkss  he  means  the  partiticm  on  ndiich  the  door  bangs 
— but  I  do  know  that  the  incessant  clash,  crash,  bang  oi  these 
doors  is  like  the  firing  of  a  whole  park  of  artillery. 

While  I  dictate  this  the  hooter  is  going  every  few  minutes, 
and  that  is  endurable,  because  one  feels  it  to  be  a  necessity, 
for  a  noise  like  that  is  preferable  to  a  collision ;  so  the  mind 
accepts  it. 

Same  as  yesterday,  or  nearly  so.  The  revels  at  midnight 
continue ;  however  iram«i  reckoning  to  be  ladies  can  shiidr 
with  hysterical  laughter,  and  invite  friends  to  champagne 
suppers  and  other  stimulants  in  their  own  cabins,  is  a  puzzle 
to  me.  And  how  a  respectable  vessel  like  this  can  allow  it  I 
candidly  do  not  understand. 

Went  out  last  night  and  protested,  so  I  am  hoping ;  but, 
I  don't  want  a  brral  on  board  diip.  It  is,  I  fear,  hoping  against 
hope. 

In  June  of  this  year  he  received  the  honorary  d^jiee 
of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  making  a  friendly  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Curzon,  who  had  written  to  him  with  regard  to  the 
matter  in  the  following  terms : 

"  This  is  ixobably  one  of  the  few  honours  which  you  would 
be  willing  to  accept.  To  me  it  would  be  an  even  higher  hcMiour 
to  be  the  instrument  of  conferring  it :  for  I  should  like  the  famous 
and  ancient  University,  of  which  I  am  now  the  Head,  and  which 
has  played  so  notable  a  part  in  the  history  of  our  country — ^to 
have  the  privilege  of  setting  its  seal  upon  the  noble  work  that 
you  have  done  for  so  many  years,  and  are  continuing  to  do, 
for  the  people  of  all  countri»— a  woiiE  excelled  in  range  and 
beneficence  1^  that  of  no  living  man.    No  qwech  will  be 
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required ;  only  the  cap,  hood,  and  gown  (which  can  be  hired  for 
tiM  mondoid,  ami  the  ommoay  htdf." 

In  the  autumn  he  visited  America  and  mn*.  with 
another  "  hurricene  "  welcome.   He  write*  in  Chkago  on 

October  7  : 

Met  Press  Club  at  noon,  with  250  present,  made  up  of  Litorary 
men.  Publishen,  and  the  Uke.  It  was  quite  an  important 
meeting.  It  appears  I  am  an  honorary  member  of  this  Club, 
which  fact  I  had  forgotten.  The  complimentary  speeches,  and 
the  kindly  feelings  expressed,  nearly  knocked  all  the  talking  out 
of  me.  Still  I  occupied  25  minutes  with  my  reply,  and  although 
I  thought  I  did  very  poorly  every  one  else  was  pleased.  It  was 
a  remaritable  affair. 

1.30.  Met  the  Rreddent  in  company  with  Eva,  by  ^ledal 

invitation. 

The  last  time  I  lunched  at  the  White  House  I  met  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  there  were  no  huiies,  but 
on  this  occasion  I  suppose  they  thought  the  presence  of  Eva 
— one  lady— demanded  the  presence  of  others  aUo. 

Whether  their  company  made  the  interview  mote  profitable 
or  not  it  certainly  did  not  render  it  any  the  less  agreeable. 

On  entering  we  were  welcomed  by  an  attendant  who  took 
charge  of  oar  wraps,  then  we  diode  hamds  with  a  couple  (rf  otfwr 
gentlemen  of  whom  we  had  no  knowledge,  and  then,  conducted 
by  a  youthful-looking  Cavalry  Officer — a  Captain  Ney  by  name 
— into  an  inner  room,  we  fmind  Commissioner  M^ariand  axui 
his  Id'^.y  with  Mrs.  Cortelyou.  We  had  a  nice  little  talk ;  all 
seemed  deeply  interested  in  what  we  were  doing,  and  the  Com- 
missioner, who  they  say  is  the  most  influential  man  in  Washington 
local  affairs,  repeated  over  aiid  over  again  that  he  would  be 
delighted  to  do  anythine;  he  could  to  assist  us.  This  gentleman 
will  preside  at  my  mee*  g  to-night. 

At  this  point,  accompanied  by  Captain  Ney,  the  Presidoit 
came  in  with  a  nice  little  friendly  bounce,  and  shook  hands  all 
round,  and  then  commenced  a  conversation,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  befoce  Mrs.  RooMvelt,  dressed  op  in  what  I  snppose 
would  be  consitoed  a  Inzoitous  and  gtargeone  faduan,  entered 
the  ^lertment 

I  had  not  met  her  before ;  she  did  the  lady  of  the  house  in 
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ft  ehmfat  maoMr,  and  we  fomed  ^,  the  Pmideat  and  hi 
Lady  leading  the  way. 

Eva  tat  on  tbe  Fmident's  nfht  hand  at  one  em  jf  th<-  >  a>te. 
•ad  I  WW  htmoored  with  a  riaiilar  place  by  Mrs  Roo^  ei,  at 
the  oppositr  11,  Mrs.  McFariand  rittiBg  to  my  right,  an  she  Hid 
I  were  soon  engiiged  in  c(»iveTsation.  .  .  . 

A  preat  deal  was  said  and  a  good  many  quest^ns  were 
that  showed  that  the  President  wn-  interested  in  Ae  Salvttkm 
Army.    Amongst  i.  t  r  things  he   xpressc  1  his  c      iity  to 
the  wa^  the  Army  in  one  naaonaL.y  deal    ^ith  ti  .    f  an«th«' 
in  the  way  of  govemm«it.   He  did  sot  see  bow  thf  \meifer 

could  r  alwithtbeEoglHii.aB^lil«Gflm«wHhtheSt  .t,aitd 

on,  anu  so  on. 

On  tUs  sob^ect  we  gave  hfan  infennatitni,  m  whjd»  Ev.. 
nearesr  to, him,  took  the  lion's  si.  re. 

The  President  expressed  his  adii..rau^n    hat  >»ed 
OSoem  of  eadi  natioiMlity,  and  sa  *  tkut  the  <  ct  gavf      »  n& 
pfeasure. 

C<nunissioner  McFarland  anterpu^cd  th'    m  -.  sting 

u  iMs  si^ect  is.  I  am  sore  +he  Presidr^nt  *ou  4  ;  picuied  to 
hear  about  the  Jxford  Function ;  wooli;  the  Gam  lisetdl  it 
out?   AU  about  Lord  Curaon,   nd  ^ 

The  President  at  once  Mid,  '  Vej>  »neral,  I  Id  like  to 
hear  about  it  very  mt  a."  msieupon  1  desn?^  ^  sc^ne, in 
all  of  which  deta    h   tppesmi^  mmch  interes  =d 

Then  came  on  ar    ua  smgettton  from  imi,  saying 

that  some  fac*«  conce  iog  my  nent  visit  tc  ,f  wouW  sorely 
be  of  intpr  =  tb^  t.  *H  r  Thit  -e  mi-  :e  opportunity 
of  describing  y  isi*  id  also  gi\r  ^  my  .vn  convictions 
wifli  rei^  t  that  y.  ^  ^effing  upon  the  quiet 
manner  m  wfr  »  ht  ^  wb  tec  reomt  tsiompli  in  the 

fete  war. 

I  veatom)  to  make  «    ri  th  s  the  oppor- 

teiityfor^-     itiondr  .i,         n  Japan  .ite  friendliness, 

spKially  u.  VI  •  of  the  po.-  .uie  coming  i  and  activity  of 
Qim ;  to  whi'  the  Precident  made  the  very  nat"ral  reply  for 
a  man  in  his  p.  ion,  that  he  thought  it  woold  pay  to  cultivate 
la  ndliness  v  jth  China,  and  then  the  conversation  wandered 
away  again  to  the  future  o  the  Army,  and  so  on,  until  the  hour 
had  ptMae  wtH  e'siipBt '  was  given  for  adjoaranent. 
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We  rose  to  oar  feet,  the  Pteiident  took  my  hands  in  bis.  and 
•SMred  c  of  the  pleasure  the  vMt  had  ftvm  Mm,  ud  ^HiOk  • 
yeneral  h^dshake  we  parted. 

There  was  not  as  much  dignity,  seriousness,  and  intelligence 
about  this  visit  as  I  ahonld  have  Uked,  or  indeed  expected,  still 
it  served  ihc  Army  to  good  porpoM  and  will  do,  still  more,  in  the 
days  to  conr 

At  Philadelphia  he  had  John  Wamunaker  for  chairmau 
of  his  meeting,  a  man  of  super  Hnndaat  energy,  great 
kindness  of  hear*^  and  the  most  u  ming  manner — always 
giving  his  visit-  .he  impression  that  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  las  been  and  contiaiies  a  liberal  supporter 
c'  the  Salvation  Amy  in  the  United  tt^ : 

"ress.  A  real  interesting  gathering  tit  ^  afternoon  and  a 
ui.^  Jty  meeting  at  night  in  a  large  Baptist  Chwdi  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Jdin  Wanamaker.  ...  He  appeared  to  be  a  little  out 
of  health.  How  aver,  he  made  a  very  good  and  inte r(-sting  speech 
on  the  line  of  the  service  I  had  rendered  the  Church,  le  Kingdom, 
and  the  World,  st  ing,  as  his  opinion,  that  there  was  no  Uving 
man  capable  >f  tiiag  wMf  shoes  I 
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THE  GENERAL  DOES  A  LITTLE  .LOBBYING,  FALLS  AMOKG 
POLITICIANS,  SHAKES  HANDS  WITH  A  BISHOP  AND 
A  POLICE  -  INSPECTOR,  AND  UNDERGOES  HIS  FIRST 
OPERATION 

1908 

Advancing  another  step  into  the  Picturesque  Period,  the 
year  1908  was  for  WiUiam  Booth  a  year  of  s^ill  greater 
influence.  He  began  it,  humbly  enough,  by  gomg  in 
January  to  open  a  Home  for  Destitute  Men  in  Birmingham. 
Here  he  encountered  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and  gives  us  his 
estimate  of  that  adventurous  man  of  science  : 

Select  gathering  and  very  fair  meeting.  Did  a  good  and 
effective  talk.  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  Banker,  presided.  A  fine  spirit. 
He  had  given  jfso— he  added  a  hundred  after  my  speech.  Sir 
OUver  Lodge  moved  a  vote  of  thanks.  Very  much  impressed 
by  his  appearance,  manner,  and  matter.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
he  is  an  honest-hearted  num.  He  wants  me  to  stay  with  him  on 
my  next  visit  to  Birmingham. 

Soon  after  interviews  in  London,  concerned  with  Rhodesia, 
he  went  on  Salvation  Army  business  to  Belfast  and  was' 
billeted  with  Sir  William  Whitla :  * 

Had  a  long  talk  with  Sir  Wlliam  Whitla  about  Irish  affiiin, 
the  relationships  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  conditicm  ti 

the  Country,  etc. 

We  should  have  Uked  a  record  of  this  conversation,  but 
none  ii  given.  It  appears  that  the  General  soon  edged 

'  a  President  of  th«  Britith  Medical  AssociaUon,  and  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  aflairt  of  North  Ireland.  ^  "iiacui 

i93 
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himself  dear  of  Irish  politics  and  got  Sir  William  Whitia 
transported  to  South  Africa : 

On  the  Saturday  I  planted  a  tree  at  the  request  of  my  host 
in  his  beautiful  garden.  He  is  interested  in  my  Rhodesian 
Scheme,  and  called  the  tree  by  that  name.  Before  we  started 
for  Lurgan  this  morning  he  would  have  me  down  in  his  garden, 
where  a  brother  practitioner  photographed  me  with  the  spade  in 
my  hand.  It  was  not  much  trouble  to  me  and  seemed  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  them. 

In  April  he  received  disquieting  news  about  his  great 

scheme : 

London  letters  anything  but  pleasant  reading ;  among  the  rest 
was  a  copy  of  Hawkesley's  letter  to  Ranger  declaring  that  the 
Chartered  Ccanpany  could  not  carry  out  their  intention  in  jwo- 
viding  the  money  jwomised  to  work  the  Rhodesian  Scheme,  so 
thwe  is  an  end  once  mon  to  my  C<dony-over-the-Sea  dream, 
anyway  so  far  as  South  Africa  is  concerned,  after  two  years  and 
five  months  spent  in  anxious  negotiation,  and  more  money  than 
I  like  to  calculate  spent  in  the  inspection  of  the  country,  drawing 
up  legal  documents  and  other  matters.  It  may  turn  out  useful 
in  the  future;  but  I  don't  koow— God's  win  be  done. 

We  shall  see,  however,  that  he  revived  from  this 
disappointment.  But  while  he  had  not  abandoned  the 
hope  of  this  great  project,  his  soul  was  still  ruled  by  the 
supreme  idea  of  his  life,  the  conversion  of  men's  wills  to 
the  win  of  God.  He  writes  to  Btamwell : 

I  thouj^t  again  as  I  was  speaking  last  night  tiiat  iKariy  all 

the  things  I  said  that  cut  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the 
incidents  I  produced  for  their  wondering  amazement,  were  the 
result  of  Blood-and-Fire  Salvation ;  the  Sodal  is  the  bait,  but  it 
is  Salvation  that  is  the  hook  that  lands  the  fish. 

Then  again,  what  a  thing  it  would  be  if.  after  a  life's  struggle 
to  keep  dear  of  Political  Agitation.  I  am  going  to  land  my 
People  in  the  bo8<»n  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  make  eternal 
enemies  of  the  Conservatives  and  Publicans— shutting  the  door 
ia  our  own  faces  that  leads  to  their  souls,  and  prranises  thefr 
Salvatkm. 
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And  yet,  and  yet,  and  yet  I  feel  we  must  make  a  Declaration, 
and  a  Declaration  we  will  make.^  How  it  is  to  be  done  I  camwt 
now  stop  to  inquire. 

I  feel  that  my  days  are  numbered,  and  I  want  to  spend  than 
in  real  work,  and  not  upon  plans  that  wiU  be  dashed  aside  ahnost 
before  they  are  placed  upon  paper. 

We  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  tools  that  are  to  our 
hand,  as  all  leaders  of  revolutions  of  all  kinds  have  had  to  do 
before  us.  It  is  no  use  our  worrying  ourselves  into  the  grave  on 
the  subject.  I  fancy  s(»nettnies  in  the  Wcnld  to  Ome  we  shall 
see  that  we  were  in  enor  in  wanting  to  ^  so  mncfa  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time. 

An  entry  in  his  joumal  for  April  shows  a  friendlier 
feeling  for  W.T.  Stead: 

Mr.  Steid  wants  to  int»view  me  for  The  Chrtmide  on  the 
subject  of  the  Licensing  Bill.  I  refused  the  interview  on  the 
ground  that  I  would  not  be  drawn  into  Political  Controversy,  so 
he  is  cnning  to  see  me  <m  oUier  impcnrtant  questions,  hoping,  I 
expect,  to  get  scmtething  about  the  Licensing  KU  any  way. 

Stead  has  been-^iad  an  hoar  and  a  half's  talk  as  hard  as 
both  of  ns  could  go.   was  preient  to  his  gnat  ottertain- 

ment. 

Stead  seems  to  be  much  improved  in  spirit,  treating  the 
Army  and  oar  aims  and  difficulties  with  moch  more  respect,  and 
a  reasonable  measure  of  increased  deference. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  responsible  for  the  change,  but 
he  certainly  appeared  maxh  more  S]ranpathetie  with  oar  position, 
our  difficulties,  and  anxious  to  render  us  more  assistance  in  his 
capacity  as  a  Journalist  than  he  has >ne  for  some  time  gone  by. 

In  May  the  General  was  quoted  by  Sir  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree  in  The' Times  newspaper  as  having  said 
that,  "  Had  the  Children  of  Isnusl  b  ■  i  managed  by  a 
Committee  they  would  never  have  •  -  the  Red  Sea." 
This  saying,  characteristic  of  the  n.  ,  ,  mind  and  char- 
acter, will  Y.  titer  commend  itself  to  the  ju^ment  of  men 
than. the  following  onslaught,  equally  characteristic,  upon 

»  Tte  nfm  to  tit*  fitttiwhn  BtB  of  that  ^mu. 
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the  poets.  He  appears  to  have  gathered  something  of  the 
New  Theology  from  Bramwdl,  and  writes  back  to  him : 

 ,  I  suppose,  would  know  what  the  modon  heresies 

icspecting  the  Atonement  are. 

What  you  say  about  Campbeli  gettii^  tiiem  from  Ibsen  I 
can  readily  believe.  It  is  only  another  proof  of  the  opinion  yon 
know  I  hold  about  the  leading  poets.  Nobody  would  have  read 
the  rotten  stuff  in  prose,  but  dressed  up  in  the  sentiment  of 
poetry  it  finds  its  way  with  its  destructive  cooseqaoices  into  tiie 
mhub  of  the  yotmg  and  imaginative  sectkm  ci  manUad. 

But  he  blazes  out,  with  almost  equal  warmth,  against 
some  monbers  of  the  Staff  : 

I  think  it  hard  lines  that  I  should  be  left  to  struggle  with  this 
huge  undertaking,  and  the  only  man  to  whom  I  can  speak  is  again 
and  again  jerked  away  from  me.  I  have  Mttk  or  no  fdkmskip 

from  some  cause  or  another  with  ;  he  and  and  other 

leading  Officers  who  cross  my  path  seem  to  regard  me  as  a  kmd 
of  ornamental  or  fignrdiead  arrangement,  with  wbidi  they  must 
get  CO.  and  get  away  from,  with  the  kMt  possfide  trouble  t 

Then  we  get  a  f^tmpat  of  his  actiinities.  and  a  terse  piece 
of  irony : 

I  have  no  more  time,  as  I  am  off  again  at  xajo ;  have  44 
miles  to  travel ;  two  Workhouse-Meetings,  and  a  recq>tion  when 
I  arrive  at  z.zo.  Yon  will  please  note  tiiis  b  my  hdiday. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  he  longed  again 
and  again  to  be  lid  of  patronage  and  free  to  lead  a  tece 
and  uncompromising  attack  against  evil  and  indifference. 
Nevertheless,  he  was,  now  and  then,  gratified  by  an  original 
cranplinmt : 

Earl  CarrmgtcHi  *  moved  the  vote  ot  tiianks  in  very  neat  and 
well-chosen  language,  saymg,  among  other  things,  that  amongst 
his  most  esteemed  friends  were  Cardinal  Manning,  the  Bishop 
<3i  lAmdsm,  and  Gooeral  Booth.  To  him,  the  first  represented 
Faith,  the  second  Hope,  and  the  tUid  Chadty ;  and  ha  thoqght 

*  How  llw  llaxqvis  of  fiacolMhIrt. 
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he  might  be  allowed  to  say  in  Scriptural  phrase,  the  greatest  of 

these  is  Charity. 

We  must  now  foUow  the  General  for  a  time  as  he  sets 
out  to  capture  the  poUticians  for  his  Rhodesian  Scheme. 
He  b^[ins  modestly  with  an  old  and  well-tried  friend  : 

Hitchin  was  reached  in  due  course,  where  the  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  who  made  some  v«y  kindly 
remarks  bearing  on  the  Army  and  the  General. 

Sir  John  is  an  okl  friend.  For  20  years  or  more  he  hai  not 
only  been  ever  ready  to  stand  up  in  our  defence,  whether  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  on  the  public  platform,  in  the  columns  of 
The  Times  or  <^where,  but  to  urge  upon  Governments  and 
authorities  generally  the  vahie  to  the  commonity  of  our  Social 
plans  and  enterprises. 

Since  I  saw  him  last  he  has  visited  New  25ealand.  and  gathered 
some  valuable  information  respecting  our  (^)erations  in  those 
countries.  I  was  glad  to  see  Sir  John  once  more  and  to  find  him 
apparently  more  vigorous  than  when  we  met  before.  Interested 
in  the  Garden  City  Letchworth,  where  he  had  built  himself  a 
snug  Uttle  villa  where  the  experiment  is  being  tried.  Here  I 
lunched  with  him  after  the  meeting.  On  parting  he  assured  me 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  do  anything  hel]rful  to  the  Army's 
interests  that  lay  within  his  power.  He  made  me  the  same 
promise  17  years  ago  and  he  has  proved  true  to  his  word. 

From  this  point  we  are  suddenly  projected  into  the 
more  exalted  political  circles,  the  General's  journal  for 
July  28th  beginning  in  a  mannn-  which  will  excite  the 

envy  of  the  feuilletonist : 

"  Earl  Rosebery  can  see  the  General  at  6  o'dock  this  evening 
at  Berkeley  Square.   Wire  reply." 

Such  was  the  message  received  in  the  midst  of  a  Coumil  on 
Fweign  Affairs,  at  Hadley  Wood. 

At  a  few  minutes  to  six  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  Berkeley 
Square  Mansion,  and  immediately  the  bell  was  rung  his  Lordship 
opmed  the  door  hims^ilf.  I  had  naturally  expected  the  usual 
uniformed  attendant,  and  was  consequently  somewhat  taken 
aback  at  the  Earl's  presence.  At  first  I  tiioa^t  I  must  be  mis- 
taken, thinking  that  my  imperfect  eyes  mutt  have  ^oeived 
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me;  but  there  was  no  mistake,  as  the  footman,  ^  tall  young 
fellow  in  a  fashionable  dress,  came  ranning  oat  to  discharge  the 
task,  bat  too  late.  His  Lordship,  with  a  Mendly  greeting,  ledjthe 
way  into  a  large  room,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  sapefknr 
business  ofl5ce,  offering  me  tea,  and  the  choice  of  another  room  or 
the  garden,  and  generally  trying  to  make  mc  f  si  that  I  was 
ivdcome. 

I  plunged  into  the  reason  for  the  call  I  was  making.  My 
Rhodesian  Colonization  Scheme  after  slumbering  for  a  season 
had  revived,  and  I  wanted  his  Lordship's  advice  on  the  nmtter. 

Before  I  had  got  well  started  with  the  explanatory  reason 
for  my  visit  his  Lordship  informed  me  that  the  coffers  of  the 
Rhodesian  Tnat  were  absdntely  empty.  In  fact,  he  said.  "  We 
are  bankrupt ;  no,  not  bankrupt,  but  insolvent."  "  Not  so  bad 
as  that,"  I  suggested.  "  Well,  we  are  only  just  able  to  pay  our 
way."  Bat  it  was  only  a  temporary  difficulty  following  on  the 
American  Financial  trouble,  I  suggested,  and  in  another  year 
all  would  be  rectified.   "  Yes,"  he  admitted,  "  it  might  be  so." 

Stating  that  I  had  not  come  to  ask  for  money,  but  for  advice, 
I  started  to  explain  how  that  my  journey  to  AMca  was  planned 
on  the  supposition  that  this  scheme  of  colonization  was  going  to 
be  carried  out,  together  with  the  prospects  of  a  large  amount  of 
unemplo}mient  in  this  country ,  which  had  reawakened  the  desire 
to  find  a  home  for  some  of  these  workless  people  in  Rhodesia,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  I  wondered  if  there  was  any  hope  of  securing 
the  Govwiunent  aid  that  had  beai  rrfased  me  during  the  previoas 
year. 

He  asked  me  several  questions  bearing  on  the  topic,  and  then 
laid, "  Wdl,  ladviseyou  totee^Ctoacdorof  ^Exdwqoer," 
ranarking  that  the  question  belonged  to  hte  ptovince. 

"  Mr.  Lloyd  George,"  he  said.  "  has  an  open  mind,  and  is 
both  wiDii^  and  abie  to  take  np  new  sabjects.  I  was  taOdng  to 
him  this  afternoon  in  the  House  of  Lords."  His  Lordship  did 
not  say  that  my  Rhodesian  Schane  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  tob^  of  that  convetsatiwi,  bat  what  has  happened 
since  then  made  me  think  that  tt  was. 

Our  conversation  ranged  over  several  subjects,  including 
stories  of  some  remarkable  reclamations  we  had  succeeded  in 
affecting — one  of  which  was  that  of  the  young  sab-editm:  <d  the 
 .  This  inddoit  evidontfy  imjpwwad  him.  and  I  dMtD  not 
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foi:get  the  abstracted  and  intensely  earnest  look  with  which  he 
gazed  upwards  as  though  the  story  awakened  in  him  thoughts 
of  some  other  wanderer  in  vrb/m  wtAbebtg  ke  Mt  more  tiian 
ordinary  interest. 

The  interview  had  now  lasted  over  an  hour,  and  I  rose  to 
leave.  Several  times  his  Lordship  assured  me  <rf  the  twow  tiie 
conversation  had  given  him,  and  as  we  shook  hands  he  said  : 
"  Go  and  see  Mr.  Lloyd  George ;  send  me  your  autographed 
lAotograph,  and  don't  go  to  Sooth  Africa." 

He  had  more  than  once  during  our  conversation  urged  on  me 
the  duty  of  taking  care  of  myself,  and  it  was  on  that  ground  he 
thon^t  the  journey  involved  a  risk  that  oug^it  not  to  be  taken 

As  Colonel  ,  who  had  waited  for  me  in  the  outer  room, 

asked  the  footman  to  call  me  a  hansom,  his  Lordship  said.  "  No, 
here  is  my  car  at  ywir  service,"  and  again  saying,  "  Go  and  see 
Uoyd  Geoige,"  on  the  steps  of  his  mansioo  I  bade  him  "  Good- 
bye." 

The  Earl  soon  afterwards  left  for  the  Goodwood  Races, 
and  the  Gemral  found  his  way  to  Hadley  Wood. 

This  ending,  we  venture  to  think,  is  full  worthy  of  the 
beginning.  A  few  "  Extra  Notes  "  are  appended  to  this 
account : 

"  Is  not  sndi  a  journey  a  risk  for  yoa  to  take  ?  ** 

"  I  never  stay  to  consider 'risks  when  Doty  calls."  was  my 

natural  reply. 

We  taHnd  of  J<An  Boms.  "He  is  not  a  Socialist,"  his 
Lonbhip  insisted,  etc. 

The  danger  arising  out  of  the  spxad  of  Socialism. 
The  appalling  distress. 
Emigration,  etc. 

The  impossibility  of  forming  a  moderate  Political  Party  catned 

by  the  Caucus  Electoral  system. 

On  the  following  day  the  General  called  upon  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  at  the  House  of  Conunons.  The  reader,  we  think, 
will  agree  that  while  these  accounts  of  extremely  interest- 
ing conversations  are  marred  by  an  unmistakable  sense 
of  fotmre  pubfoation,  nevertheless  few  diarists  of  our  time 
have  left  behind  them  more  entertaining,  at  any  rate  more 
original,  records  of  their  encounters  with  famous  people : 
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"  Mr.  Lloyd  Ge«fe  it  taking  tea  at  a  q^rartet  to  five  on  the 
Terrace  with  the  Queensland  Premier,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Dachess  of  St.  Albans,  and  will  be  jdeased  if  the  General  ivill 

make  one  of  the  party." 

I  was  not  feeling  v^ry  well — the  day  was  abnormally  warm — 
the  wound  made  I  \  refusal  of  the  Government  to  help  me, 
after  keeping  me  fant  for  over  a  year,  was  not  healed. 
Mortiover,  fancy  tea  di  .iidnp  or  any  other  functions  of  the  same 
class  are  not  in  my  line,  so  I  simply  replied  that  I  really  had 
not  time  for  the  Terrace.  I  wanted  to  see  the  Chancdkff 
alone ;  could  he  oblige  me  with  a  private  interview  in  his  room  ? 
Certainly,  was  the  answer — come  along  at  five. 

At  five,  with  the  burning  sun  flaring  in  our  faces,  I  drove 

down  the  Embankment  with  Colonel  ,  aUgbted  at  the 

entrance,  and  passed  into  the  far-famed  British  Houses  of 
Puliamait. 

The  Policeman  guarding  the  doors  saluted  me,  the  retiring 
visitors  who  had  been  regaling  their  eyes  on  the  wonders  of  the 
building,  with  occasional  glances  at  the  Members,  saluted  me, 
M.P.'s  sauntering  about  saluted  me — everybody  saluted  me. 

On  my  A.D.C  sending  in  my  name  we  were  ushered — not 
into  the  Chancdlor's  private  office,  but  oa  to  the  far-famed 
Terrace. 

On  the  way  down  the  stairs  the  Colonel  said,  "Here  is 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,"  and  sure  enough,  on  looking  round,  there 
were  the  piercing  eyes  and  Rowing  oonntemmce  of  tiM  PtcMlent 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

As  he  came  along  I  said,  "  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  meet 
Mr.  Churchill  exoept  in  a  room  with  secmds  and  a  brace  erf 
pistols." 

"  Come,"  said  Churchill,  "  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  me  waiting  and  esqwcting  all  ti^se  long  months,  and 
then  dismissed  me  with  a  sentence." 

"  Indeed,"  he  said,  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  "  I  did  all  I 
coold  to  bring  the  matter  cfi." 

I  could  not  help  replying,  "  I  believe  you  did." 

"  Come  and  see  me  alone  in  my  room,"  he  rejoined  in  the 
warmest  manner.  "  All  right,"  I  reidied.  and  with  the  repetition 
of  the  invitation  to  oqom  «id  an  Urn,  h*  went  on  hk  w»y,  tad  I 
went  00  mine. 
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Here  was  the  Terrace,  etc.  It  was  certainly  an  attractive 
picture  in  itself,  bordering  as  it  does  on  the  worid-renowned 
river,  beautifully  shaded  and  eool  with  die  goiden  ton  shining  all 
round.  Every  man  on  it  remarkable  for  acme  reaam  or  otiier, 
representing  some  part  of  the  Empire. 

Conservatives,  Uberab,  Radicals.  Hcmie-Ralers,  Labour 
Members,  and  Socialists  or  those  going  under  that  name,  all 
mixed  up  together. 

Then  there  were  ladies— wives,  daughters,  sisters,  aiui  Mends, 
etc.,  etc.  The  Church  was  not  unrepresented.  Bishops  belonging 
to  the  Pan-Anglican  Council,  and  other  Spiritual  dignitaries  of 
different  creeds  and  sections,  were  here  and  there. 

AU  are  merry  with  that  light  and  cheery  spirit  which  so  oftoi 
accompanies  [word  omitted],  and  drinking  tea  in  the  most 
harmonious  fashion. 

The  tables  were  ranged  in  a  double  row,  with  a  space  to 
promenade  down  the  centre,  at  one  end  of  which  sat  Mr.  Lloyd 

George  with  his  guests.    I  had  met  the  Queensland  Premier 

at  a  luncheon  with  hisCahinet  at  Kisbanetiiree  years  before.  .  .. 

Tea  for  two  was  ordered  by  Mr.  George  at  once,  and  before 
I  could  put  in  a  word  I  was  caught  in  the  net  and  engaged  in 
the  COTviviaHties — with  the  friendttnesB  tlut  more  or  less  attends 
the  tea-table. 

But  there  was  no  rest.  .  Almost  the  first  to  attack  me  was 
Sir  Benjamin  Stcme,  Member  for  one  ai  the  Sectimis  of  Birming- 
ham. He  was  accustomed  to  photograph  every  celebrity  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  who  came  on  to  the  Terrace,  lodging  the 
lecture  in  the  Musetmi  for  the  boMfit  of  posterity. 

I  must  give  him  a  sitting,  said  Mr.  George.  It  was  an 
historical  event,  and  thereby  woukl  be  recorded  as  such.  I 
assented. 

In  due  course  the  photographing  waf  accompUahed  in  company 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Queensland  Premier. 

And  after  I  don't  know  how  many  introductions,  shaking 
hands  with  MJ>  who  had  entertained  me,  or  presided  for  me. 
or  felt  some  sort  of  interest  in  my  work,  I  claimed  the  promised 
interview,  and  we  threaded  our  way  through  the  tables  to  the 
Chancellor's  private  room. 

My  heart  was  full  of  the  purport  of  my  errand — once  more 
the  object  I  had  striven  for  so  many  years  appeared  to  be  within 
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sight.  It  is  tnw  tiiat  I  had  received  encouragement  from  the 
same  Government  before — but  changes  had  been  made — the 
member  of  it,  E—-~,  who  had  been  named  u  the  chief  obstacle 
to  my  success,  had  been  removed  and  younger  and  mora  advan* 
tnrous  members  had  been  promoted  to  leading  positions. 

However,  here  we  are  at  the  private  room,  when  with  but 
little  privacy  I  urged  my  request. 

"  I  want  £100,000,"  I  said,  "  on  condition  that  the  South 
African  Company,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  Company  or 
group,  will  fnmiah  £150,000  for  an  expoimental  effort" 

"  Do  yon  want  the  money  at  once  ?  " 

"  No."  I  said.  "  £ao,ooo  per  annum  for  the  next  five  years." 

"  How  Boany  people  win  yoo  settle  for  tiiat  amoont  ?  "  I 
promised  to  let  him  have  the  calculation. 

Then  came  the  usual  question,  "  To  what  class  will  these 
people  bdong?"  and  answerpd  after  the  same  iadiian. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  tlie  theme,  he  turned  to 
his  Private  Secretary,  "  Just  see  if  the  Prime  Minister  is  at 
Hberty.  I  would  like  the  General  to  see  hhn." 

The  Secretary  came  bftdc  tayiag,  "  Yes,"  and  w«  hankd 
to  Mr.  AKpHUk'i  office. 

I  had  met  Mr.  Asqoith  mce  before— soon  after  Us  marriage. 
Mrs.  A.,  with  whom  I  had  some  very  friendly  interooarse,  wished 
me  to  meet  her  husband — invited  me  to  lunch. 

On  that  occasion  I  thought  Mr.  Asquith  very  stiff  and  distant. 
That,  I  was  given  to  understand,  was  his  ndinary  manner.  I 
expected  to  find  the  same  brusqueness  on  this  occasion.  My 
errand  was  not  of  a  land  which  readily  unlocks  the  heart  and 
loorms  the  kindly  sentiments  of  Cabinet  Ifinisten. 

However,  nothing  c0uld  very  well  have  been  mom  friendly 
than  Mr.  A.'s  demeanour  on  this  occasion. 

"  The  General  wants  money  for  a  Colonisation  sdume.  The 
Queensland  Premier,  who,  by  the  by,  has  just  left  the  room, 
has  been  appealing  to  me  for  £70.000  per  r-*aum,  the  Geoenl 
wants  £30,000  per  annom  for  five  years." 

"  Gift  or  loan  ?  "  said  Mr.  Asquith.   "  Loan,"  said  I ;  "  but 
you  will  never  ask  for  it  in  return."  At  this  they  both  smiled. 

A  few  man  words,  then  he  said  to  Mr.  George,  "  The  General 
had  better  see  Lord  Crewe."  Mr.  George  agreed  and  I  aiontcd. 
On  snaking  hands  Mr.  Asquith  asked  me  if  I  remendwred 
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hbwife.  "  Yet."  I  replied,  "  veiy  wdL"  "  Do  ym  noMmber 

when  you  first  met  her  ?  "  "  Caiaufy."  "  When  was  it  ? 
Let  me  try  your  memory."  "  On  a  joonqf  from  Paddingtoo 
to  Swindon."  "  Tliat  is  right."  Mid  Iw.  and  I  left  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  Great  Empire  feeling  how  human  he  was  after  all. 

Now  for  Lord  Crewe ;  was  be  on  the  premises  ?  Yes.  in  the 
Houe  of  Lords.   Good.  We  will  try  for  him  at  once. 

After  threading  the  endless  passages  of  that  wonderfel 
building,  and  shaking  hands  with  a  bunch  of  Colonial  Witl»««pf 
on  the  way,  we  came  to  the  Peers'  Chamber. 

We  followed  the  usual  custom  by  sending  in  my  name  and 
saying  that  I  wished  a  few  words  with  his  Lordship. 

To  this  the  reply  came  back.  "  Cannot  leave  during  present 
debate,"  would  I  Un  to  come  in  for  a  time  ? 

Being  then  on  the  chance  of  the  debate,  which  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Irish  buMness,  suddenly  fniiapMwg  went  in 
to  wait  and  listen. 

I  had  hardly  got  inside  the  gilded  chamber  and  glanced 
round  at  the  30  or  40  elderly  gentlemen,  who  were  ^'•"^'ig 
in  tiie  most  sedate  manner  tiie  important  question  befoie  tihem, 
than  I  was  challenged  by  Sir  Samuel  Evans.  Solicit(»«<»eBend, 
in  the  kindliest  manner.  He  had  the  appearance  d  befa^  a  very 
capaUe  man. 

After  a  few  moments  we  decided  to  come  away  and  see  Lord 
Crewe  at  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  following  day. 

Caught  the  7.35  from  King's  Cross,  feeling  that  whether 
ansrthing  of  immediate  value  came  out  of  the  TerrMe  and  Am 
interviews  that  followed  it.  fruit  at  some  date  near  or  far  must 
be  borne  for  advancement  of  the  objects  ever  before  me. 

On  July  30th  William  Booth  and  Arthur  James  Balfour 
met  for  the  first  time.  The  General's  aocoont  of  his  pre- 
conceived notion  of  the  Conservative  Leader  will  delight 
caricaturists  and  surprise  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  for  the 
Getual,  Mr.  Balfour  tells  tat  that  he  was  "  deeply  impressed 
by  thertveagtiiandduuniKrfUschanctcr"  : 

Among  a  number  of  other  engagements  for  the  day  stood 
Lord  Crewe  at  the  Cokmial  Office  at  3,  and  the  Right  HononrnMe 
Arthur  Balfour  at  the  House  of  Ccxnmons  at  6. 

I  foond  Losd  Crewe  a  man  ol  ^pfieanaoe— 
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thoufhtful.  and  so  lar  M  m;v  irit  wm  oonoanied.  sympathetic 
daBCtaow.  My  bnisMi  wm  tooa  btiora  Uta.  He  gave  me 
at  once  to  anderstand  that  he  was  fnaflter  «Ml  tiw  fOMtiOB 
00  which  I  came  to  crasult  him. 

Whetiber  be  needed  it  ornot,  I  gave  Um  a  rtsum^  of  the 
nature  and  position  of  my  scheme,  and  of  the  a««i«t^n<?»  I  wauled 
fran  the  Government  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

He  Mdd  he  could  not  give  me  an  answer  right  off,  wliich  I 
did  not  expect,  bat  would  oomdt  Me  ntikegnei  and  let  me 
know  the  result. 

While  very  friendly,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  nothing  in 
what  the  Colonial  Soeretaiy  said,  or  in  Us  OHmiMr  of  M^iaff  it. 
calculated  to  raise  any  expectations  of  succeM  or  to  ttm^Otm 
any  that  I  might  have  already  entertained. 

Still,  bere  wu  evidendy  a  man  of  tiie  fotmv,  of  aadent 
family,  rich,  and  well  related,  the  son-in-law  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  of  considerable  natural  capacity,  occupying  a  high  porititm. 
having  dbnhed  to  die  Goveriuaeutal  Leadership  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  made  no  secnt  of  Ut  UtaOtum  with  tt*  M'w* 
and  wrark  of  the  Army. 

At  ttx  o'dodt  wo  drove  off  once  more  to  tiie  Rooae,  as  it  is 
ftuniliarly  styled  by  those  who  havo  boinesa  in  it 

A  few  yards  from  the  entrance  we  passed  a  Bishop  with  a 
homdy,  inteUigent,  friendly  countenance.   I  had  hardty  got 

inside,  having  to  wait  a  few  m<nnent8  for  ,  wA»  waa  ^ 

charging  the  cabman,  and  having  a  word  with  him  while  he  was 
paying  him  his  fare,  as  is  the  Salvationist's  usage,  when  the 
Biahop  we  had  just  passed  omtook  oae. 

He  put  out  his  hand,  congratulated  me  on  my  appearance, 
health,  etc.,  and  on  the  safe  and  soccessfnl  result  of  my  recent 
Motor  CaflBpaign.  I  asked  to  nHbat  &oomt  be  m^  beioi^ 
he  answered  "  Peterboro."  »  I  did  not  recollect  at  the  moment, 
othenvise  I  woukl  have  thanked  him  fot  his  wish  to  entertain 
me  on  a  recent  vWt  to  bis  CSty. 

Now  for  Mr.  Balfour.  I  had  imagined  hiwn  in  physique  as 
short  in  stature,  round  and  stout  in  construction,  with  a  dark 
compterion,  and  a  hard,  C3mical,  forbidding  countenance — in 
mind  tbooghtfol.  iBltiHffnt.  etc..  widk  in  dlipfliifiaB.  cyM.  ale. 

>  Tte  Hoa.  and  Rt.  Rev.  E.  C.  dya. 
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At  ke  row  to  ntet  me.  oMnf  a  dMiM  of  tibain,  nying 
that  he  had  been  desiring  the  plamn  of  mttMa§  I  loakMl 
upon  him  with  little  ahort  of  ironderaient. 

At  my  fint  ^mce  at  hie  oooatenance,  the  fabric  of  my  pee- 

conceived  notions  dissolved  and  vanished  for  ever.  The  features 
that  I  had  expected  to  find  so  stem  and  unbending,  while 
retaining  every  element  of  strength  I  had  expected,  tppeutd 
to  indica  te  a  nature  as  tender  as  a  woman's. 

Once  seated,  our  conversation  flowed  on,  not  only  with 
pleasure  inspired  by  our  mutual  interest  in  the  theme,  but.  I 
flatter  nyieif.  with  tlM  fmpt.^  wUdi  iaapirH  all  trve  moI 
intercourse. 

We  had  not  gone  very  far  when  a  gentkraaa  came  in,  whom 
Mr.  Balfour  introdwed  to  me  as  beii^  not  only  his  Seootary, 

but  as  a  kind  of  colleague  in  literary  and  oth<T  hbome,  ttt  least 
that  was  the  imfnession  made  tm  me. 

The  ceaversatioR  between  tiiem  turned  on  a  visit  from  a 
person  whom  they  styled  Jim,  ultimately  fixing  on  seven  as  the 
h(«r  for  Jim  to  come  aloi«.  I  judged  that  Jim  was  a  nepttew 
or  some  oter  young  body  iriw  was  making  a  call. 

Wc  then  resumed  the  story.  Mr  Balfour  being  evidently 
comparatively  ignorant  of  my  pnjtct,  i  summarized  the  scheme 
with  a  little  particniarity.  Vnun  I  apologized  for  entering  on 
details,  he  b^ffMl  ase  to  proceed,  aa  he  wanted  to  iiirtiiiileiitl 
the  thing. 

Occasionally  I  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for  this  New  World 
I  wanted  to  create,  and  thc»  led  to  a  Btde  side  dieeaaioa  on 
Poverty,  Drunkenness,  and  the  like. 

On  the  question  of  effecting  a  permanent  cure  for  the 
indbriaie,  Iw  was  evidentiy  in  considerable  doirirt.  TMs  led  me 
to  describe  a  case  or  two,  so  landing  us  on  the  question  of  Con- 
vemoa,  and  so  we  rambled  on,  while  all  the  time  his  soft  and 
yat  rmmnanding  eyes  reveided  tlM  sincerity  and  lerioasness  of 
Uie  aool  behind. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  "unreality  "of  Mr.  B.  .  .  .  in  politics, 
as  complained  of  by  his  oppotients,  but  on  the  questi<m  <A 
Starvation,  Immorality,  and  Miserj',  .md  I  might  add  Re^en, 
I  felt  I  had  found  a  true  human  if  not  a  spiritual  heart. 

Of  comae  we  had  never  met  before,  and  having  been  so  kmg 
outside  tile  Mitiad  reafan  witii  all  its  ooobovenU  rhamm.  I 
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bad  no  real  knowleuge  of  the  man.  I  am  ooly  jotting  down  the 
iflipc^Msioiis  ouiidQ  ^Nm^i^  tiliftt  flhoct  Imiv* 

"  What  can  I  to  ? "  at  length  he  lni|iiiii.  when  aU  had 
been  laid  that  lewned  necewary  in  luch  %  pwjMfcwuy  diicawk)o. 
"  It  apiMMi  to  AM  HMt  tf  Ifr.  Uoyd  G«ii|t  md  Kr.  Aiqirflli 
have  sent  you  to  Lord  Crewe,  they  admit  that  there  is  nothing 
oppoied  in  jpnndpie  to  granting  your  request  If  the  Gov«m» 
■Mttt  were  to  pcopoee  tiie  grant  yoo  ask  for,  I  eartaJidjr  wmdd 
not  offer  any  opposition  to  it." 

I  sprang  at  that  in  a  mommt,  Mtying  that  that  waa  the  vcfy 
thing  I  had  hoped  for  ia  tiie  interview. 

He  then  added,  "  I  aay  that  for  mysell.  but  I  cannot  pledge 
my  coUeaguet,"  and  then  he  turned  to  his  Secretary,  asking  if 
he  knew  wiiether  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  was  still  in  the  House. 

He  did  not  know,  but  would  inquire. 

After  a  time  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  found  and  brou^t  in. 

I  had  heard  a  good  deal  abo  it  Mr.  Lyttelton  befme.  He 
was  the  Cotonial  Secretary  under  the  fete  Government,  and 
while  in  that  position  had  much  to  do  with  the  Rider  Haggard 
expedition  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  inquire  into 
oar  Colaabalkm  S^ene  there. 

It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Haggard 
was  sent  to  a  Dqxutmental  Coounittee  with  the  "'""n«T«fhip 
of  Lord  Temqreon  tfie  report  of  wUdi  Committee  we  oooated 
a  very  one-sided  rff^ir. 

Mr.  Balfoiir  ^- >-,v  int'odooed  me  to  Mr.  Ljrttdton,  who  sat 
down  beside  tw^  rml  iMmamaeed  a  little  coarse  of  rmii  iiumi 
nation  cm  the  ptospecti  of  the  scheme ;  his  inquiries  all  being 
made  in  a  most  Irieadly  spirit.  But  not  understanding  his 
difBeohieff  or  the  way  in  iriiich  he  approached  the  subject,  I 
am  afraid  that  I  did  not  |^  Um  the  satisfaction  he  wanted. 

His  contention  was,  now  I  perceive, "  Don't  ask  for  anything 
on  the  plea  that  the  Settlers  under  your  scheme  will  ever  repay 
it.   They  never  have  done  so,  ad  tiMjraMW  win." 

My  reply  was,  "  While  some  may  not  aad  nfll  aot  repay,  a 
lai^e  proportion  will,"  giving  him  some  FmiffStinn  Statistics 
in  l3tB  of  preof ,  and  aigaing  stffl  fartiMT  ttst  if  a  pcopoftiao 
of  poor  Emigrants,  on  whom  we  have  no  daim  beyond  their 
kMoor,  r^y,  we  may  hope  for  still  better  renlts  from  Cotooists 
wlMie  paaniaw  we  kold  lor  a  pladfe  for  tfM  Mwart  advaaoadL 
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Whether  I  satisfied  him  or  not  on  that  particular  aspect  of 
the  plan,  he  admitted  its  utility  and  the  importance  of  its  having 
Gommnent  awittmce  ior  tiis  CTperiment,  addfang,  that  matt 
certainly  he  would  not  opfme  it  if  the  doind  gnuit  wm  pio- 
posed  in  the  House. 

It  wunow  seven  o'dock,  and  "Jim  "was  aanooiioed!  Asthe 
door  opened,  a  slightly-built,  gentlemanly  young  man  entered, 
whom  Mi.  Balfour  introduced  to  me  as  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
I  most  confess  tiut  the  transframatiim  of  Jim  hito  a  real  living 
Marquis  was  a  trifling  surprise  I 

I  had  just  time  to  catch  my  train  and  meet  the  Chief  as  per 
appointment,  and  having  had  a  fair  innings — so  far  as  staying 
at  the  wickets  was  concerned — I  said  Good-bye. 

Mr.  .  .  .  showed  us  a  private  staircase  that  carried  us  into 
the  Palace  Yard. 

Here  I  gave  the  P<dice  Inspector  <»  dnty  the  pkaaore  of  a 
handshake,  receiving  from  him  the  assurance  of  the  usefulness 
of  our  People  to  them  in  difficult  cases,  and  by  a  bit  of  a  rush 
reached  King's  Croat  in  time  for  tiw  train,  and  the  meeting  with 
theChief. 

In  this  account,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  the  General 
indulged  himself  for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  a  sporting 
metaphor,  although,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  in  one 
of  his  writings  there  is  a  confused  reference  to  a  cue  and  a 
cannon.  He  never  played  cricket,  we  think,  and  certainly 
never  played  billiards. 

Lord  Itoadbny  wrote  to  him  on  August  3 : 

Dear  General  Booth— Many  thania  for  your  tetter,  and 

for  the  excellent  photograph. 

I  have  not  been  photographed  for  innumerable  years,  and 
tberrfore  I  do  not  know  wiuLi  to  send  yoo.  The  only  thing  that 
at  aD  represents  my  venerable  appearance  now  is  a  postal  caid 
which  would  be  beneath  your  notice. 

On  cooiideration  I  have  determined  to  td!  Messrs.  Graves 
to  send  you  an  engraving  of  me,  which  was  done  when  my  hair 
stiU  had  a  colour  of  its  own,  but  which  really  is  all  that  exists. 
If  yoo  do  not  like  it  pot  it  m  the  fire. 

I,  too,  wish  you  had  seen  Llu)rd  Gmgt  earlfer.  I  an  fai 
rather  a  delicate  position  with  the  present  Government,  and 
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do  not  care  to  aiifnoodi  tham,  even  in  tbe  penoa  of  my  wb* 

in-law. 

My  own  bdief  it  that  the  fofcei  ci  nnempioyincnt  wQl  mppml 

in  your  favour  much  more  strongly  than  anything  dse. 

I  wish  you  were  not  going  to  South  Africa,  but  as  you  are, 
I  wish  you  God-qwed  and  a  prosperow  return.  Bdieve  me, 
Yonn  iinoerdy,  Ry. 

On  the  same  day  that  Imn^^t  him  this  ktter  we  xmi 
in  his  jounial : 

Yesterday  Mr.  Stead's  long  letter  re  his  recent  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg  appeared  in  The  Times.  It  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction,  especially  that  part  referring  to  his  coavenation  with 
M.  Stolypin  ^  re  the  permission  for  the  S.A.  to  enter  Russia. 
This  is  itself  important,  but  to  have  the  open  approval  of  the 
strongest,  some  say  the  only  real  rtrong  public  man  in  tiie  Empire, 
and  that  chrotiicled  in  the  leading  newapi^ol  Europe  is  some* 
thing  worthy  of  note.' 

He  writes  to  Mr.  Stead  as  foUows : 

I  must  thank  you  for  the  straight  and  courageous  manner  in 
which  you  expounded  the  truth  about  the  S.A.  to  M.  Stolypin, 
and  for  tiie  very  interesting  manner  in  irtiidi  yon  described  the 
interview  in  The  Tmm. 

The  incident  may  constitute  an  important  step  forward  to 
operations  that  will  prove  of  vast  beneficent  magnitude  to 
Russia.  We  are  big  with  desire  and  busy  iritil  pr^Muealkas  te 
the  event.   May  God  guide  and  succeed  us. 

God  willing,  I  am  ofi  to  South  Africa  on  Saturday.  I  can 
neither  go  forward  nor  backward  with  Rhodesia.  When  I  want 
to  proceed  with  the  undertaking  some  obstacle  ever  blocks  my 
way,  and  when  I  want  to  give  it  up  and  know  it  no  more,  I  am 
eqnaDy  wifthdd. 

Almost  accidentally,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  I  was  led 
last  week  into  interviews  with  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Asqmth, 

Tbtn  Prime  Wnitter. 
*  Mr.  Stead's  article  conUined  tlM  fnllfmiag  pMnoe :  "  M.  Sttdypia 
■aid  he  tiMMight  the  Salvation  Army  ooa*  to  KMiia.   It  wmM 

at  any  rata  iateiart  the  people  and  might  bt  mmM."  Ttmn  WHW,  Of  eoMSt^ 
other  reftrencea  to  the  work  oi  tbe  Army. 
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Mr.  Uoyd  George.  Lord  Crewe,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
onthe  subject.  All  were  cordial  and  fnendly  to  a  remarkable 
«gi»e.  and  none  more  sympathetic  than  Mr.  Balfour.  I  had 
not  met  him  before ;  he  impressed  me  very  much.  With  aU 
this,  I  feel  howMesied  are  they  that  expect  nothing,  etc. 

Yoar  intsNowMj  wi*  Bramwell  *  in  the  train  on  the  way  to 
St.  Petersburg  deeply  interested  hun,  and  fam  tiia  ssoMiy  he 
gve  me  impressed  me  also.  But  you  are  ever  intewette  to  i». 
why,  cii  why,  are  you  not  a  Salvationist !  I 

To  which  Mr.  Stead  replied  : 

Mv  DEAR  Gekeral— What  an  unbeUeving  Turk  you  are  I  Do 
yw»  not  see,  and  can  you  not  understand,  that  your  path  and 
mme  are  both  marked  oot  for  us  by  One  who  is  wiser  than  both 
Jl  P"*-?**'*^'^  ^         ^  mysteriously  hindered 

aoort  Khodesia.  so  that  you  neither  seem  to  be  able  to  go  back- 
warts  or  forwards.  The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  me  plain  enough 
namely,  that  you  have  a  work  to  do  there,  but  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  action ;  so  with  regaru  to  my  becoming  a  Salva- 
taonist.  You  know  as  weU  as  any  one  that,  looked  at  from  the 
Salvation  Army  standpoint  alone.  God  Almighty  is  making  a 
great  deal  more  use  of  me  outside  the  Army  than  even  He  could 
hai^  done  inside.  Bnt  I  h«.«  no  patience  wift  such  rank 
infidels  as  you  and  BramweU !  But  this  is  an  old  story,  and  I 
have  got  to  put  up  with  you  as  you  h«y«  got  to  put  up  with  me. 
.  .  .  TMnifeiiiirij.  W.  T.  Stead. 


lie  left  in  the  same  month  of  August  for  the  visit  to 
Sottft  Aiiica,  apfaist  nAUb  Lord  Rosebery  had  warned  him. 

Limched  with  Ike  Governor  [of  Cape  Colony],  Sir  Walter 
Hely-Hutchtnson. 

On  returningto  the  Hotel  I  fmmi  a  card  from  the  Prime 
ma^UT,  Mr.  Merriimm.  Re  is  rol^  at  the  Hotel  and  WMked 
an  interview.   I  looked  in  on  him  and  Mrs.  Meniman  at  6.§i 

iai^  lliyfefe  te^attoirt    He  flir«r  plenty  of  cold  wat« 
onm  mmui  »t^m»,  and  I  put  aa  the  r^i^m  Uiia  Mb  I 
^  they  say  he  is  an  iniUf.   I  4mi  hfmj  fp«t  iie«as 
'  BfMiwcil  fiootii  mm  tft¥^^  ta  INMilMil' 
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'wy  civfl,  nay.  kindly,  whh  m»— bat  full  of  unbeUef  about  any 

good  coming  out  of  my  colonization  plans.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  iHm>  can 
decide  when  so  many  professed  experts  disagree  ? 

At  Joliannesburg  the  Ge&eral  was  welcomed  by  Mr. 

(now  Sir)  Abe  Bailey. 

Mr.  Alw  Bailey  took  me  fa  Us  motor  to  Us  magwift-^nt 
mansion. 

After  lunch  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  respecting  Khodesian 
•ftrin.  I  foaml  Mm  deeply  interested  and  under  the  suppositicm 
that  everything  was  settled,  and  that  Z  wn  to  visit  Rhodesia  and 
inaugurate  the  Scheme.  He  was  very  vexed  to  find  that  the 
Hung  was  still  in  the  air,  and  immediately  cabled  Dr.  Jameson, 
Muring,  in  substance,  that  my  being  in  Ute  coontrjrmade  it  im- 
perative that  this  matter  should  now  be  brought  to  an  issue. 

Kitching  [the  General's  devoted  Secretary]  has  had  more 
talk  with  Mr.  Baaey.  triw  came  in  after  X  had  relind.  and  be 
expresses  himself  mort  ea^iwta^  as  to  his  to  h^ip  tbe 
Atmy  in  the  future. 

He  has  tdki  Ktdiing  to-nii*jt  that  he  owns  the  most  impeetent 
neavpapers  in  the  country,  and  whatever  there  is  that  is  important 
that  he  does  not  own,  he  intends  to.  Bit  is  going  to  wire  the 
Government  to-morrow  BKmung,  and  trfl  tfHB  llMt  M  ttey  will 
push  this  scheme,  he  wiO  h^p  UmL  Be  n^Maa  tfMt  ke  has 
great  influence  with  them. 

At  Bloemfontein  : 

The  Governor,  Sir  Hamilton  Godd-Adams,  is  a  remarkably 
agreeiMe  person.  Has  lesided  many  years  in  Africa — ^was 
General  in  Coamand  in  Rhodesia  during  the  Matabele  rebellion, 
and  was  Governor  of  the  Orange  Free  State  during  the  Boer  War. 

He  is  much  interested  in  my  cokinisation  plans,  presided  at 
my  evening  iartan,  tut,  §mmWf  ipwilBi,  made  my  t*tf  veqr 
«p«eable. 

At  Pietermaritzburg : 
9.f0.   Iirterview  with  the  Governor.^ 


fad 

practice. 


a 
Had 


Rather  surprised  to 
the  usual  lines  of  theory  and  not 
with  Ima. 
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il.o.  Called  by  appointment  on  the  Prime  Minister.  ...  I 
found  that  he  had  most  of  the  Cabinet  with  him,  and  that  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view  was  to  know  how  far  we  ooald  hdp  them 
with  their  Reformating  Young  People. 

The  interview  did  not  come  to  very  much,  seeing  that  at 
every  tuin  tiieir  financial  sttaitneas  barred  the  way. 

However,  we  got  oat  some  facts  and  opened  their  eyes  a  Uttk, 
I  fancy. 

As  we  broke  up,  the  Secretary  of  the  Premia  informed  me 
that  he  was  a  Sunday  Sdiohr  at  Raiding,  knowing  a  nnmber  td 

my  old  friends  there. 

Last  Bight's  lecture— exceDent  platform— members  of  the 
Natal  Cabinet,  three  judges,  representatives  of  aU  classes  of  the 
people  greeted  me  when  I  rose  to  speak,  upon  the  introduction 
of  flie  Governor  of  the  Colony,  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  At  the 
close  the  Prime  Minister  moved  a  vote  of  thanks,  uriiik  the 
Chief  Justice  seconded  the  same. 

Then  ieSktm  an  int««stkig  observation  concerning 

Jews  : 

The  Governor,  as  I  have  conversed  with  him,  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  thoughtful,  kindly,  intdligent  man— a  Jew  in  Religion 
and  Nationality,  and  in  a  further  conversation  I  had  with  him 
yesterday  I  find  he  is  a  Spcialist  in  theory,  which,  when  put  to- 
gether with  a  Represoitative  of  the  En^idi  Government  in  so 
important  a  position  as  that  he  occupies,  makes  rather  a  curious 
combination.  He  was  evidently  very  much  impressed  last 
m^t,  and  asked,  as  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Government 
House,  to  see  him  again  next  morning.  Dealing  with  Jews,  like 
dealing  with  High  Caste  Hindus,  is  always  a  very  difficult  busi- 
ness. One  reason  for  this  is  the  inward  abhorrence  they  have  of 
mddng  any  change  in  their  convictions.  Giving  up  the  Jewish 
FMth  is  so  closely  allied  with  giving  up  the  Jewish  Nationality, 
and  so  strongly  is  the  attachment  felt  in  this  direction  that  it  is 
very  near  aldn  to  impoasil^  to  get  them  to  alter. 

He  re&cts  in  passing  : 

I  sui^Mse,  ahhoa^  I  am  much  impressed  by  the  human 

brotherhood  idea,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  me  give 
up  the  English  reticence  which  has  been  bred  in  me  since  my 
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htibyitood;  tet  I  have  ao  time  for  niectk»»— I  oniit  go  to  the 
interview. 

Back  in  England,  we  read  in  hi*  journal  on  November 

XX : 

...  left  for  Nottingham  to  see  Dr.  Bell-Taylor  abeut  the 
cataract  in  my  eye,  which  has  become  very  troublesome.  I  am 
past  reading,  except  large  type,  and  then  with  difficulty.  Every- 
body marvels  that  I  am  able  to  write  so  legibly,  and  I  do  myself. 
StiU  that  is  becoming  moie  trying. 

Dr.  Taylor  says  I  have  cataract  in  both  e3res,  one  of  which 
is  ready  for  operation,  but  recommends  that  I  wait  for  the  other 
to  ripen  alw,  to  that  botii  can  be  operated  iqioa  1^  the  mme 
time. 

On  the  following  day  he  appears  to  forget  all  about  the 
cataract  in  critical  news  concerning  his  Rhodesian  Scheme, 
that  great  hope  of  his  ktter  days  whidi  is  efatding  him ; 
but  other  subjects  occur  to  keep  his  brain  busy,  as  he 
waits  for  the  operation  on  his  dimming  eyes.  He  writes  to 
Bramwell  on  December  xo,  heading  the  letter :  "  To  be 
r««tf,  bttt  may  wait  lor  a  uUurt  1 


I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  oa|^  at  oooe  to  atrange  in  oar 
own  minds,  and  as  openly  as  it  will  be  sals  to  do  it,  for  ^cnatioa 
of  a  superior  class  of  Staff  Officer. 

There  k  ■nmrthfaig  in  breeding  and  edncatioa  and  eomeeU— 
well,  a  sense  of  superiority — which  carries  immense  weight,  and 
is  a  source  of  great  Uact  in  tlie  individual  ptiMnsing  it  and  in  the 
individaalB  on  when  it  it  exeic  s^xL  ,  .  . 

Would  a  Stafi  College  do  tliis  ?  If  so,  the  foundation  of  the 
Institution  oug^t  to  be  put  in  this  very  day.  .  .  . 

Of  coaiie,  accett  to  this  toperior  Staff  ought  to  be  open  to  all 
the  world,  hot  only  by  extra  ialeni  combined  with  extra  devotko. 
No  mora  m  tiiit  ttndn  at  the  moment  .  .  . 

Chi  December  16  lie  miderweiit  his  irst  operatioe : 

This  is  the  day  fixed  for  the  operation.  It  is  to  be  performed 
by  Mr.  Higgens,  chief  oculist  of  Guy's  HoepitaL  I  hope  tlie  Lord 
wlBl  hold  and  guide  hfe  hands,  and  malBt  this  thing  a  sQocaH. 

Jntt  got  a  kMor  from  tone  MmA  at  BoaMmovtii  who  tayi 
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that  he  had  five  operations  on  his  eyes,  and  that  they  were  aO  a 
failure,  and  he  had  arranged  to  have  his  eyebaU  taken  out  on  the 
Satnrday,  but  on  the  day  previous  it  took  a  turn  for  the  better 
and  finally  his  sight  came  bwAandhehasseenaU  right  fcc  the' 
last  four  years.  He  attributes  this  ivstoimtioii  to  the  pimycrs 
of  the  Salvationists  round  and  about 

12  noon.  The  Nmse,  about  whom  we  fdt  a  little  curious, 
has  just  arrived.   She  seems  a  very  kind  pereon— friendly  and 

manageable.  I  don't  get  on  weU  with  haid.  dictatorial  members 
of  this  class. 

Shortly  after  I  was  summoned  upstairs  with  the  annomice- 
ment  that  the  Doctors  had  arrived,  and  that  aU  was  ready  I 
found  the  Doctor  with  his  shirt  sleeves  turned  up  looking  like 
business,  and  I  was  requested  to  sit  down,  and  receive  what  I 
suppose  was  a  baptism  of  cocaine  in  both  eyes,  and  then  un- 
dressed, got  myself  ready  for  bed.  after  which  I  mounted  the 
Operating  TaWe  that  had  been  extemporised  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

It  was  3  o'clock.  The  afternoon  was  foggy— the  light  conse- 
quently miperfect.  but  the  Doctor  amMnmced  that  he  had  bnradit 
with  him  an  Electric  lamp  which  would  eaMe  him  to  opmte 
with  or  without  the  light  of  day. 

I  nmst  say  I  felt  rather  curious  as  I  laid  myself  down,  and  as 
he  grasped  my  head  and  commenced  his  work,  but  I  simply  fdt 
that  aU  I  could  do  was.  as  I  said  to  the  operator  when  he  was 
ffv^  me  some  dfrections-"  AH  right,  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
God  and  you." 

The  effect  of  the  cocaine  was  marvellous.  After  putting  his 
needle  into  the  eye  in  order  to  make  a  stitch  to  hold  it  in  posi- 
tion, he  thrust  his  knife  into  it— turned  it  round  and  then  the 
darkened  lens  was  brought  forth.  A  little  friction  of  the  eydid 
on  the  eyebaU,  very  gentiy  done,  finished  tiie  operation.  The 
actual  work  on  the  eye  did  not  last  more  than  two  ndnutes.  Both 
eyes  were  then  bandaged  up  with  sticking-plaster  to  prevent  any 
movement  whatever ;  a  pad  of  wadding  hdd  in  its  place,  elastic 
bands  round  the  head  completed  the  bosbem,  and  I  was  pUoted 
to  bed,  and  lay  down,  fuU  of  gratitude  that  the  long-looked-for 
was  successfully  commenced.  I  have  to  spend  48  hours  in  tiiis 
entire  darimess  before  the  Doctor  is  to  remove  the  bandage  to 
inspect  his  work. 
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In  hit  journal  to  December  ax  we  find  the  dictated 
entry: 

Received  a  kind  message  of  sympathy  from  Her  Majesty  the 
Qoeen.  reading  as  foUows :  "  Have  felt  so  much  for  you.  and 
hope  the  opeBttkn  noceMfal,  and  tnvt  you  are  getting  on  to- 
wards complete  recovery,  and  that  the  ^sbt  you  need  so  much 
will  soon  be  completely  restored.  The  Qubbm." 

I  replied  as  follows  : 

"  General  Booth  thanks  Her  Majesty  for  Her  gracious  sym- 
pathy with  him  in  the  operation  he  has  found  necessary,  and  for 
the  Idnd  expressions  in  her  telegram.  Mr.  Higgens  has  just 
■een  the  eye  and  says  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  doing  better. 
IlieGeneral  begs  to  offer  his  best  wishes  for  Her  Majesty's 
happineM." 

On  Oiristmas  Day,  her  birthday,  he  telegraphed  to  Eva 
Booth  in  New  York : 


Love  unchanfhig,  increaang.  eternal 


GENXSAt. 
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AFFORDING  FURTHER  EVIDENCE  OF  ROYAL  FAVOUR  AND 
CONCLUDIHG  WITH  ANOTBBX  STAGS  OM  THB  MOAO  TO 
BUNDNB88 

1909 

In  the  journal  for  1909  we  find  a  Royal  beginning  to  which 
an  amusing  story  is  appended  : 

Florence  (Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth)  had  a  long  interview  with 
H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  who  was  very  much  interested  in  what 
she  saw  and  heard.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  ntteriy  astounded 
to  find  we  had  any  financial  difficulty — she  supposed  we  were 
rolling  in  money.  She  thinks  she  can  influence  Lord  Strathcona 
in  oar  Emigration  Work  .  .  .  and  secure  some  farther  pcactical 
co-operation.  She  told  Flo  a  good  story  of  a  friend  of  hm  in 
discussing  the  question  of  the  unemployed. 

She  said  her  manservant  asked  for  a  dajr's  hdkiay,  rMA  was 
willingly  granted.  During  the  morning  she  had  to  go  to  her 
Club  on  business,  and  while  omversing  with  a  friend  a  procession 
of  unemployed  was  announced  as  coming  akmg  tiie  street. 
She  out  of  curiosity  went  to  the  window  to  have  a  kxdc  at 
the  unfortunate  throng,  and  who  should  she  find  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  directing  its  course  and  cheering  its  progress,  but  her 
servant. 

He  has  now  become  so  interesting  to  mankind  that  he 
cannot  take  a  walk  without  suffering  the  inconvenience 
of  what  he  calls  his  "public  position."  He  writes  on 
January  15  : 

I  see  that  they  have  got  rather  a  grotesque  portrait  of  me  in 
the  papers,  copied  bora  a  picture  that  a  Preimsn  took  vAOt  I 

4«4 
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walked  oat  for  •  littlt  nudm  ywterday.  It  b  nther  awkward 
that  I  cannot  move  without  either  being  caricatured  or  made  to 
say  things  that  yoa  either  don't  want  to  say  or  never  have  thought 

oimyiag  ;  but  I  fuppow  it  to  pwt  o<  the  price  one  has  to  pay  for 
the  pabHe  porftioa  oocopied. 

An  admirable  example  of  his  "  begging  letters  "—out- 
spoken, honest,  and  yet  umntotakably  adroit— may  be 
found  in  the  following  effort  to  raid  the  coffers  of  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Abe  BaUey  even  when  on  the  departure  platform  of 
Waterloo  Station.  This  letter  waa  written  in  January : 

Mv  DBAK  Mr.  Bailey— Colonel  Kitching  brought  me  late 
last  night  the  purport  of  his  interview  with  yoa.  and  I  most  say 
that  it  was  a  considerable  disappointment.  I  would  have  liked 
very  much  to  have  seen  you  again  before  leiving,  but  I  could 
not  for  a  moment  expect  yoa  to  come  here,  salleriag.  it  I  an 
infonned  you  are,  from  a  heavy  cold,  or,  apart  from  that,  involved 
as  you  must  be  in  an  unavoidahle  nish  of  business  arrangements 
conseqoent  opon  yoar  departore.  Bat  I  did  hope  that  you 
might  before  leaving  have  seen  your  way  to  giving  me  a  little 
practical  encouragemejit  in  the  heavy  fight  I  an  waging  with  tiie 
ndttxia  and  vices  and  misfortunes  of  men. 

Rhodesia  to  evidently  tone:  anyway, ft  has  neariy Med  oat 

of  si^t. 

I  have  heard  such  promises  as  Bir.  Asquith  seems  to  have 
hinted  at  to  you  yesterday.  untU  their  repetition  only  makes  me 
sick  at  heart.  They  have  ceased  to  have  any  influence  upon  my 
hopes  or  activities.  The  time  extracted  from  my  busy  life 
and  the  money  drawn  from  our  limited  otdieqaer.  and  expet^ed 
on  Rhodesia  during  the  last  few  years.  I  now  regard  as  ad  but 
wasted.  If  the  scheme  ever  OMnes  back,  it  must  be  dealt  with  oa 
its  merits  at  the  time.  I  have  not  dianged  my  views  for  a 
moment  as  to  the  conviction  that  Colonization  must  be  the 
natural  outlet  for  the  overjdus  population  of  thu  country,  or  that 
ttiodaaia  to  the  most  ttriy.  tf  not  tiie  only  possible  country  for 
such  a  Scheme  to  be  tried  with  the  possibility  of  ;  bat  as 

I  have  said,  the  door  at  present  to  dosed.  '  ' 

MeannMb,  here  are  Ifesse  wodA^wide  necessities,  you  miijht 
1^  afsatos»  with  wUeb  God  and  hoMnily  eal  aw  to  gn^. 
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and  I  had  entertained  the  hope  that  you  were  going  to  aatiit  ttm 
in  the  struggle,  bat  yoa  find  diificaltin  in  the  way  oi  doing  sa 

For  instanrp.  you  won't  help  thew  poor  wratdM  tiuit  «• 
down,  these  poor  wretdiet  iHu>  irom  mkfortune  have  fdM  M 
the  highway  of  life ;  yoa  regard  them  as  beyond  hope. 

But  if  a  drunken  stoker  had  been  half  ecalded  to  death  on 
board  your  steamer,  would  you  for  the  sake  of  a  sovereign  or  two 
leave  him  to  be  thrown  overboard  or  left  to  die  In  afony  in  the 
hokl  of  the  ship  ?   You  know  you  would  not. 

At  the  praaent  moment  there  are  i,8oo  able-bodied  men  in 
my  Industrial  Homes,^  who  are  stranded  and  wounded  and  can- 
not get  up  again.  They  cost  me  something  like  j^a.ooo  per  annum, 
and  but  for  rent  and  taxes  they  wooid  coat  the  public  charity 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  I  could  even  make  it  better  for  them 
or  make  a  profit  out  of  them  to  do  good  to  somebody  else. 

But,  never  mind.  Elevaton,  Sheltati,  Batpitth,  Shnna, 
Emigration,  or  otter  Sdwanea,  don't  qipeal  to  yon ;  but  Hmt 
are  the  boys. 

Good  I  Let  us  hdp  the  boys,  and  here  if  an  iOnstration,  the 
particolars  of  which  were  brought  to  my  notice  after  our  inter* 
view,  of  what  the  vitality,  skill,  and  religion  ci  the  Salvation 
Army  can  do  for  the  boys. 

During  the  last  year  486  bo)^  came  creeping  in  with  the  men 
in  the  shdters,  or  brought  to  us  by  the  Police,  or  appealed  to  us 
themselves  for  help,  were  taken  out  of  the  streets  in  London, 
and  dealt  with  after  the  foUowing  fashion.  There  were  486. 1 
lay,  in  the  wbtAt,  and  here  is  what  became  of  them: 

Ran  away,  sent  beck  to  pamits  or  goardiaas  .  156 

Sent  to  tndes,  indnstries,  sndi  aa  milling,  fanning,  and 


the  like   186 

Sent  to  institutions  Iwlonging  to  other  societies  ...  74 

Emigrated   8 

Seat  to  the  navy   6 

Fceide-minded   56 

486 


That  sdieme  is,  in  deed  and  tratii,  the  by-prednet  of  tte 

Salvation  Army.  Worked  without  any  proper  building  or  with- 
out iuiy  direction  from  the  General  or  the  Chief  of  the  Staff. 


*  All  the  figUM  quoted  in  thia  letter  relate  to  London  only. 
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Well,  let  u«  do  iOBWllifaf  OB  •  ictk  for  the  boy^  I 
have  held  off  the  ordinary  systems  because  they  are  so  costly. 
A  boy  taken  into  such  institutions  costs  from  first  to  last  from  a 

hundrrf  to  •  hwdwd  «d  fifty  pounds ;  whereas  here  is  a  id^ 
of  dealing  with  them  effective^,  but  »  meh  -rrrt  ^.^.-S* 
<Mhion.  But  it  must  be  improved  upon. 

I  am  better :  my  sight  is  gradually  coming  back  again,  and 

*  ♦JT^IJf      '  ""^  ^  «*W  »y  piMt  In  the  front 

of  the  battle  for  some  years  to  come. 

At  present,  finaiKe  is  my  difficulty.  It  does  seem  rather 
strange  that  where  a  movement  baa  devdoped  iocli  immenae 
opacities  in  not  only  doing  good,  but  for  using  money  with  such 
rffcct  and  economy,  that  we  shouU  be  left  to  the  straitened  con- 
dition as  we  find  ourselves  [in]  at  tiw  pnaeat  moment 

I  had  thought  it  possible,  as  I  hinted  in  my  iast  letter,  that 
on  this  visit  you  woukl  have  said  to  me,  "  General.  I  have  looked 
a*  yoB,  I  have  inapeeted  a  little  of  yow  work,  I  see  its  beneficial 
character.  I  admire  your  system  of  action,  and  the  business-like 
way  in  which  you  go  about  matters,  and  I  gladly  hail  the  privilege 

ofMptogyoo."  But  tUa  k  aifidently  not  your  feeling  at  2e 
fvesent  moment. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  going  away.  In  six  months- 
time  yoa  send  me  word  you  wiU  come  back  again,  and  do  some- 
thing to  help  me  with  this  heavy  burden. 

Before  six  months  we  may  both  have  gone  beyond  tiie  power 
of  doing  anything  to  dtiier  please  God  or  help  man,  so  far  aa 
tins  world  goes. 

However,  I  must  persevere  with  iny  work,  and  tiut  I  certainly 
shau  do.  and  look  to  Ilim  whom  I  serve  to  supply  my  need 

Good-bye;  yoo  know  that  from  the  bottom  of  my  he^  I 
wish  you  a  pleasant  voyage  and  all  pmperity  that  wffl  be  fiir 
your  highest  and  everlasting  profit 

IhopeyouwillfindtheboyandgiriwelL  I  should  have 
Uked  to  have  known  tiiem.   It  may  be  tiiat  I  shaU  at  soma 
future  time.— Believe  me.  Your  sincere,  and  I  think  I  can  say 
Your  afieetkmate  friend.  William  Booth. 

WilUam  Booth,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  constantiy 
harassed  for  want  of  money,  an  irksome  and  distressing 
destiny  which  he  has  passed  on  to  his  soocsssor   He  wm 
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never  once  in  all  his  loug  and  indefatigable  life  free  from 
money  worries.  It  was  his  Utterest  complaint  against  the 
woild  that  it  would  not  let  him  save  the  lost  and  the 
sorrowful. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  eternal  want  of  pence,  which  vexes 
philanthropists  as  well  as  literary  men.  that  made  him  write 
in  February  of  this  year  to  Bramwell  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  abandon  some  literary  undertaking  which  was  then 
occupying  his  attention : 

Don't  bother  to  come  over  here  I  I  shan't  be  able  to  look  at 

you  for  very  mortification  with  my  failure.  .  .  . 

I  live  and  move  and  have  my  being  in  you  more  than  ever. 

A  visit  to  the  then  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on 
February  17  inspired  only  this  formal  entry  in  the  journal, 
and  no  useful  rou|^  notes  are  to  be  discovered : 

Iforlbcnoo^  House  at  xi.30  for  interview  with  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.   Colonel  accompanied  me. 

The  Private  Secretaries  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  most 
agreeable,  and  so  was  Sh:  William  Carrington,  the  Ccnnptrdler  of 
tiie  Household. 

Marlborough  House  is  a  fine,  spacious  and  imposing  building. 
Han  imposing  entrance  hidls  I  have  sddom  seen. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  were  interested  in  the  extreme.  I 
stayed  with  them  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  then  their 
Royal  Highnesses  seemed  reluctant  to  let  me  leave. 

On  the  following  day  he  writes  : 

It  appears  that  John  Bums  made  a  bitter  attack  on  us  in  the 
Htnise  the  other  tdf^t.  Crooks,  a  leading  Labour  Member, 
answered.  But  still  it  is  awkward  that  a  leading  member  of  the 
Cabinet  should  attack  private  individuals  .  .  .  when  the  same 
individuals  have  no  opportunity  of  answering. 

The  Chief  sent  oil  to  ask  Churchill  what  this  means. 

The  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  is  out  and  appears 
to  be  a  weighty  and  sensible  document.  All  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  me  are  embodied  in  it 

In  the  train  to  Hamboig,  on  February  24,  he  writes 
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to  BramweU,  referring  to  an  attack  on  one  of  the  Social 

Scheme  institutions  by  Socialists  : 

The  Socialistic  raving— I  can't  help  but  think  that  by  putting 
oar  heads  together  we  might  produce  a  paper  that  would  show 
how  utterly  mistaken  and  undeserved  and  unjust  they  are 
without  attacking  them.  Something  on  this  Une  might  do  :—  ' 
Things  objected  to ;  and  then  enumerate  a  number  with 
illustrations  of  our  efforts  with  respect  to  them,  and  adc  the 
question,  "  What  objection  can  there  be  to  this  ?  " 

I  am  not  supposing  for  a  moment  that  we  shaU  make  any 
impression  on  the  gemdne  Socialist,  although  I  am  not  sure,  but 
we  shall  make  an  impression  on  the  average  working  man. 

Stead,  on  Monday  night,  gave  expression  to  a  principle  on 
which  I  have  acted,  although  very  imperfectiy  from  my  boyhood 
—of  never  letting  the  opportunity  pass  of  ecplaining  what  we 
are  doing,  and  why  we  do  it. 

.  I  *dt  quite  vexed  with  mysdf  for  being  unwilling  to  put  myself 
out  of  the  way  a  little  .  .  .  to  let  that  photogiapher  have  a  shot 
at  me  as  I  left  the  house.  .  .  . 

Only  tiiink  idiat  a  position  I  have  reached,  or  rather  to  what 
a  position  I  have  been  raised  by  the  providence  of  God,  that  my 
futures  or  a  sentence  of  my  speech  should  speak  to  the  minds 
and  Iwarts  of  men  everywhere  and  be  considered  by  them.  God 
h^  me  to  main  iht  most  ol  tiie  privilege  I  .  .  . 

In  Copenhagen  the  General  was  billeted  with  the  Count 
and  Countess  Uoitke : 

The  Countess  accompanied  me  (to  his  Ifceting).  She  is  a 
great  Ught  in  the  Plymouth  Brethren  fashion ;  she  expressed 
her  bewUderment  at  what  I  said  about  BacksUder^,  saying  that 
if  a  man,  as  she  pot  it,  had  Eternal  life  given  hun  how  was  it 
possible  for  him  ever  to  be  lost.  I  did  not  argue  with  the  lady, 
but  turned  the  conversation  on  to  some  jnractical  anect  of  the' 
remarkalde  meeting  we  had  just  left  .  .  . 

The  Countess  was  present  at  all  the  meetings,  went  with  me 
down  to  the  boat  on  the  following  morning.  She  got  lost  in  the 
crowd  as  I  went  on  board  the  boat,  but  wrote  to  me  a  beautiful 
letter,  vAkdi  diows  that  «mt  t^ect  had  been  ptodoced  in  her 
heart 
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The  Count  was  piesait  at  the  nig^t  meeting,  and  mndi 

affected. 

He  writes  to  Bramwell  from  Christiania,  in  March : 

My  reception  here  is  truly  marvellous.  The  people  really 
love  me  and  love  the  S.A.  Yon  ought  to  make  the  most  yoa 
can  of  me,  only  don't  kill  me  right  off. 

I  hear  this  morning  that  the  leader  of  the  "  Young  Socialists' 
Party  "—that  is,  the  party  of  /one,  and  the  party  frwn  whom 
the  most  is  feared  here — telegraphed  to  the  leader  of  the  same 
party  at  Gothenburg  yesterday,  saying :  "  I  heard  General  Booth 
last  night ;  go  and  hear  him  to-ni^t.  He  has  got  something  to 
say  worth  hearing." 

At  Stockholm,  on  Ifarch  z6,  he  writes  in  his  jouinal : 

One  of  my  first  duties  was  to  meet  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  came  to  see  me  to  express  the  kind  sentiments  entertained 
by  the  King,  and  his  wishes  for  the  success  of  my  visit  to  Stock- 
iMdm.  He  was  exceedingly  nice,  evidently  a  shrewd  poUtidan, 
a  man  of  the  world,  possessed  of  some  considerable  knowledge, 
and,  with  it  all,  is  in  sympathy  with  the  S.A. 

In  the  Gootse  of  the  convnsatioa  I  noentitMied  some  of  my 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  poor  and  outcast  classes,  and  I 
discovered  that  he  was  familiar  with  what  I  had  been  saying  up 
and  down  the  country,  and  in  a  large  measure  approved  of  the 
same. 

The  General  who  introduced  me  to  the  meeting  was  a  General 
Rappe,  Ex-Minister  of  War,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  pnaninent 
General  in  the  Army.  Fine  appearance.  Made  a  few  remarks 
.  .  .  very  friendly,  but  rather  stiff  and  cold.  Closed  with  reading 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  armoundng  befordiand  that  if  he  read 
the  passage  in  question  there  would  at  least  be  sometiiing  in  his 
speech  worth  listening  to. 

A  copy  of  Goieral  Raja's  speech  is  appended  to  this 

entry : 

The  great  men  of  this  world  have  added  to  our  knowledge  in 
mknat  directitms ;  bnt  yon,  GoMial,  have  tried  to  meet  the 
deepest  ueeds  of  humanity-^thcir  ctavii^  with  regard  to  tiie 
matters  of  eternity. 
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The  brilliant  successes  of  the  Sidvatkm  Anny  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  leader  has  led  the  way  to  what  is  the  kernd  and 
essence  of  Christianity.  And  by  that  I  mean  our  Saviour's  fare- 
weU  command  to  His  Disdpies.  to  spread  aU  over  the  woiM  the 
glonous  message  of  salvation  by  grace.  That  Gorael  is  God's 
power. 

But  the  Salvation  Army  has  not  been  content  only  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel.  It  has  added  to  this  duty  a  marveUous  work 
of  benevolence,  a  network  of  agencies  which  stands  atone  in  its 
extent,  scope,  and  success. 

On  March  16  he  writes : 

Difficulties  have  sprung  up  during  the  last  two  or  three  days 
in  Russia  as  to  my  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  are  likely  to 
extend  even  to  Finland,  and  when  Count  Hamilton  infonned  me 
that  the  Kir*',  having  a  Pohtical  crisis  on  hand,  was  afraid  he 
would  not  be  able  to  see  me,  I  inthnated  that  a  bimSiy  fater- 
view,  if  it  only  lasted  five  minutes,  might  be  of  some  service.  I 
thought  I  could  see  that  he  understood  the  position,  and  went  to 
arrange  it  if  possible. 

My  next  business  was  an  interview  with  the  British  Minister 
Sir  CecU  Spring  Rice.  He  came  with  a  letter  from  the  Russian' 
Ambassador  here,  who  had  heard  from  St  Petersburg  that  I 
could  only  be  allowed  to  enter  Russia  on  condition  that  I  held 
no  meetings,  and  that  this  also  apjdied  to  Finland.  This  was 
appalling,  as  we  were  to  leave  the  foDovring  night.  Sir  CecU 
was  most  sympathetic.  He  had  already  been  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  was  willing  to  do  anything  that  could  be  done. 
The  difficolties  appeared  insormountable.  To  disappoint  Fin- 
land, now  that  all  the  Officers  are  in  Helsingfbn  or  00  the  way 
there,  whilst  meetings  are  announced  and  expectations  are  at  tl» 
highest  point,  appears  to  be  a  calamity  of  no  small  importance. 

However,  it  was  arranged  that  Commr.  ffiggins,  who  reached 
Stockhohn  yesterday  noon,  should  join  the  British  Minister  in 
an  mterview  with  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  3.0  this  afternoon, 
and  hear  what  cooW  be  done.  Meanwhile  we  have  telegraphed 
London,  Finland,  etc..  so  that  if  it  can  be  it  will  be ;  if  it  can't  be 
we  must  go  back  to  London,  and  bear  the  distqipcuitment  as  best 
we  can.  It  is  not  our  disappointment,  but  the  disappointment 
ci  the  Finns,  I  am  conceiaed  about  We  AaD  see. 
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And  later : 

.  .  .  news  came  to  hand  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  effect 
that  the  objection  with  respect  to  visiting  Finland  had  been 
withdrawn.  Thus,  after  endlcM  tdegrains,  intenriewB  wilb 
biitish  Representatives,  Russian  Representatives,  and  all  sorts 
of  conferences  and  wonderments,  we  are  informed  that  the  way 
is  dear,  and  we  are  not  only  allowed  to  cany  oat  our  programme 
in  Finland,  but,  on  the  condition  named — "  No  meetings  or 
speeches"— to  pas9  through  St  Petersburg  on  our  way  to 
London. 

All  this  is  puzzling,  remembering  that  Stdypin,  the  Rusdan 
Prime  Minister,  had  consented  to  our  commencing  public  opera- 
tions in  the  country  and  approved  the  publication  of  the  fact 
in  the  Tirnm  some  ei^t    nine  weda  aga 

The  following  account  of  his  doings  in  Stockholm  is 
composed  of  extracts  from  the  journal  and  repwts  written 
by  the  General  himself : 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  information  I  get  this  morning,  after 
I  had  finished  my  correspondence  with  London,  is  a  message 
that  the  King  denred  my  attendance  at  the  Palace  at  za  o'dodc 
.  .  .  The  officials  received  me  with  more  than  friendliness,  really 
sympathy.   I  went  in  to  see  His  Majesty  alone. 

The  apartment  in  yitiah  my  intorview  with  the  King 
took  place  was  «mq>taoasly  lomiou  bcgrond  my  power  of 
description. 

Hyesy  wall  and  niche  aiid  coma'  was  crowded  with  pictures, 
statuary,  porcelain,  and  art  coifos.  The  carpets  and  tapestries 
were  exquisite,  the  gold  and  silvo:  treasures  without  number, 
and,  on  tiie  whole,  this  accumulation  of  artistic  tastes  for  beauty 
made  a  palace  of  delight. 

In  this  apartment  the  recently  crowned  K'  ig  was  seated. 
He  rose  on  my  entrance,  at  once  took  my  hand  in  his,  and  in 
kindfy  tones  delivered  a  little  speech,  in  which  he  assured  me  of 
his  sympathy  with  mc  personally,  and  offered  his  congratulations 
on  the  great  work  for  humanity  that  had  been  accomplished 
throned  the  agency  of  the  Army. 

Then,  sitting  down,  he  motioned  me  to  a  seat,  and  conversed 
freely  on  the  Army,  the  present  aspect  of  Sodety,  the  different 
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difficult  social  problems  that  Governments  have  to  grapple  with, 
•nd  other  matters  that  showed  his  genuine  interest  in  the  wellare 
ci  his  people. 

I  congratulated  His  Majesty  on  the  great  opportunity  for 
benefiting  his  people  that  lay  before  him.  He  demrned  to  my 
somewhat  roseate  descriptioii  ci  these  opportunitieB,  lemarking 
that,  difficult  as  my  positkm  most  be.  hit  task  was  mon  difficult 

still. 

Here  it  was  my  turn  to  demur,  and  in  a  half-seiioas  mamier 

I  indicated  that  I  had  been  imagining,  during  the  wakeful  houis 
of  the  past  night,  what  I  would  do  were  I  a  king,  and  a  king  in 
nidi  drcomstances  as  was  His  Majesty.  He  at  oace,  with  a 
genuine  smile,  asked  me  to  tell  him. 

I  did  so,  but  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you.  .  .  . 

His  Majesty  could  not  have  been  more  genial  He  is  tall, 
slender,  and  apparently  anything  but  vigorous.  We  convened 
for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  the  most  familiar  manner.  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  ever  met  any  Royalty  with  wh<Mn  I  have  felt 
as  free,  and  I  hope  that  what  passed  between  w  my  be  of  Miaie 
little  intoest  and  profit  to  His  Majesty. 

An  interesting  speech  by  Prince  Ber-adotte,  brother  of 
King  Gustav.  was  delivered  at  "  a  select  meeting "  con- 
ducted by  William  Booth.  From  this  speech  we  gather 
some  idea  of  the  General's  podticm  in  Swe^ : 

Before  we  hear  anything  as  to  that  which  constitutes  the 
reason  of  our  presence  here  this  afternoon,  I  beg  to  present  to 
oar  honoured  guest.  General  Booth,  our  sincere  thanks  that  he, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  winter,  regardless  of  the  incoovedences 
of  such  a  journey,  and  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age.  has 
not  hesitated  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  Northern  clime. 

We  thank  him,  however,  not  only  for  this,  but  also  that 
his  great  love  for  the  fallen  embraces  the  lost  ones  even  among 
our  own  people,  and  for  the  splendid  work  which  he  and  his 
devoted  followers  have  performed. 

I  have  solicited  permission,  before  I  close,  to  render  the 
General  the  greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  a  warrior 
of  the  Cross,  namefy,  to  prtaeat  him  and  his  wotk  hi  prayer 
before  God,  from  whom  all  power  comes. 

The  wickedness  of  these  days  is  great;  sin  Gomes  to  the 
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front  in  a  more  undisguised  f  jrni  and  in  a  more  dreadful  manner 
than  ever  before.  The  contrast  between  different  classes  and 
different  positions  of  Society  make  the  fight  more  and  more 
acute.  He  who  sets  out  upon  this  struggle  must  despair  if  he 
doesn't  reaUxe  that  vihm  he  fi^ts  the  Lord's  battles  He  Himself 
is  with  you. 

That  a  great  deal  of  the  suffering  that  falls  on  men  and  women 
is  a  f  sequence  of  sin,  I  firmly  believe.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  that  this  suffering  constitutes  God's  most  glnions 
op^  .anity  to  prepare  the  way  for  His  Kingdom.  If  such  were 
not  the  case,  we  would  become  depressed  and  hopeless  at  sigl ' 
of  all  the  sorrow  round  about  us.  God  has  put  us  in  the  school 
here,  in  order  to  prepare  us  for  our  place  in  Heaven. 

The  Salvation  Army  and  its  beloved  General  have  kept  this 
view  of  matters  ever  xe  them.  They  have  never  forgotten 
that  their  first  and  greatest  task  is  to  help  those  who  are  heart- 
hnikea  by  tin  and  suffering,  and  to  endeavour  to  direct  their 
look  upwards,  towards  Him  nAio  is  able  to  hdp. 

I  believe  that  the  success  of  the  Salvation  Army  is,  in  the 
first  place,  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  all  its  battles  in  the  years 
that  are  past,  it  has  never  forgotten  to  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  point  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  That  is  the  c^  "  '  \11  other 
thii^  are  only  so  many  different  means  by  v»;  ^  ;ention 

ol  men  and  women  Is  drawn  to  God's  gift  in  J  .  ^t. 

The  Archbishop  of  Upsala  stepped  on  the  plationn  after 
a  speech  by  the  General,  and,  gra^nng  bis  hand,  thfliik^id 
him  most  warmly  for  his  address. 

Delighted  by  his  reception,  WiHtam  Booth  wrote  in  his 
journal  at  Helsingfors : 

The  Press  has  been  unanimous  in  proclaiming  the  great  good 
the  Army  has  brought  to  their  much-loved  land.  The  most 
influoitial  aftonoou  paper  published  In  the  country  printed  the 
following : 

"  There  are  many  kings  and  princes  in  this  world,  many  great 
men,  ecclesiastical  or  worldly,  civilians  and  military,  and  if  you 
want  to  refer  to  any  of  them  you  are  compelled  to  add  the  name 
to  the  attribute,  but  when  you  speak  of  '  The  General,'  then 
it  is  not  needed,  for  all  the  world  knows  that  it  is  a  question  of 
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General  Booth.  The  other  great  men  an  many,  but  he  ia  a 

unique  one,  like  the  Pope." 

The  visit  to  Petersburg,  as  it  was  then  called,  proved 
to  be  a  success.  William  Booth  was  received  in  a  most 
friendly  fashion  by  Grand  Dukes  and  Duchessea,  by  Princes 
and  by  Cabinet  Ministers.  He  held  a  drawing-room  meeting 
during  this  two  days'  stay  in  the  Russian  Capital,  occupied 
a  seat  in  the  Diplomatic  circle  at  a  meeting  of  the  Doma, 
and  was  entertained  at  the  British  Embassy. 

He  retiuned  to  England,  and  after  a  business-like  in- 
terview with  Sir  Edward  Henry,  First  Commissioner  of 
Metropolitan  Police,  in  which  he  asked  that  a  good 
character  might  be  given  to  the  Russian  Police  if  they 
inquired  about  the  Salvation  Army,  on  April  6  he  paid 
his  second  visit  to  ^nddni^iam  PaJaM,  this  Hme  to  see 
Queen  Alexandra : 

I  left  Headquarters  at  2.45  ...  for  Buckingham  Palace. 
After  waiting  a  Aort  time— during  «4iich  I  amused  mysdf  by 
gazing  at  the  stiff  angular  portraits  on  the  walls,  and  looking 
through  the  window  at  the  Memorial  of  the  late  Queen— the 
Queen  and  Dowager  Empress  entered.  After  the  usual  assur- 
ances of  welcome  and  expressions  of  the  pleasure  my  visit  gave 
them,  the  Queen  seized  a  chair,  turned  it  round,  asked  me  to 
sit  down  oppodte  one  of  the  lounges,  and  with  the  Empress 
seated  herself  in  front  of  me,  and  the  conversation  at  once  began. 

We  had  not  been  talking  long  before  a  lady  entered,  and 
was  introduced  by  the  Queen  as  her  daughter.  This  individual 
I  found  was  the  Princess  Victoria.  She  was  a  littte  serious  and 
dignified,  but  nevertheless  she  had  a  calm,  self-composed,  and 
interesting  manner.  She  stayed  with  us  throughout  the  inter- 
view and  occasionally  tock  part  in  the  ctmvcKBation. 

The  Queen  appeared  to  me  even  younger  than  when  I  saw 
her  before,  and  being  more  closely  seated  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  xxuxe  carefulfy  obsovii^  her.  I  readily  perceived  how  die 
must  have  been  a  really  beautiful  wf  a,  and  I  can  readily 
understand  the  raptures  into  which  the  omununity  was  thrown 
by  her  aiqxarance  iriien  she  first  hmded  in  this  country  to  be 
the  bride  of  His  Majesty. 

The  Dowager  Empress  is  shorter  in  statute,  and  with  as 
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dariE  aanplexion  w  the  Queen  is  light.  I  should  certainly  not 
have  taken  them  for  sisters,  but  tha  friendfy  naiUMr  of  both 
•oon  made  me  forget  outward  appearances. 

The  Queen  led  the  way  in  the  conversation.  I  tried  to  state 
as  well  as  I  could  the  reason  for  my  derire  to  see  the  Empnta, 
referred  to  my  recent  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  individuals 
whom  I  supposed  were  known  to  Her  Majesty,  whom  I  had  had 
the  privil^  to  meet  there.  We  talked  about  what  imnld 
happen  if  the  Salvation  Army  commenced  operations.  The 
only  difficulty  expressed  by  the  Empress  was  that  she  was 
aftaid  that  it  would  be  thoo^t  that  we  should  be  Hkdy  to 
clash  with  the  Church.  She  remarked  that  the  Russian  was 
naturally  religioas,  detiffy  attached  to  his  Church,  and  she 
thought  it  would  be  expected  that  the  Army  would  take  them 
awry  from  the  Church  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  another 
Sect,  which  was  very  objectionable  to  the  Russian  Authorities. 
I  remarited  that  there  were  multitudes  of  people  who  never 
catered  the  Church,  to  irtiidi  statement  she  objected.  I  nid. 
weUperiupsthqrgoooceayear;  she  said,  many  ol  them  once 
a  day. 

It  was  neither  time  nor  place  for  me  to  controvert  the 
Empress's  statement,  but  certainly  it  was  capable  of  modifica- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  great  masses  of  the  Russian  people  are 
slavishly  attadied  to  the  Church  ami  its  forms  and  ceremonies, 
although,  practical^  qwaUng,  aninflnaiced  by  its  teaching  or 
its  example. 

To  instance  the  necessity  for  the  Army,  I  mentioned  the 

prevalence  of  drunkenness.  Here  it  was  admitted  at  once  that 
the  Church  Festivals  were  often  seasons  of  frightful  intemperance. 

I  ^ke  of  onr  work  in  Cdogne  in  this  respect,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

At  this  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  the  Queen  asked  Princess 
l^ctmia  if  she  would  fetch  her  Album,  as  she  wanted  the  General 
to  subscribe  his  name.  It  was  brought,  and  my  Birthday  was 
found.  With  my  foimtain-pen  I  wrote  my  name  across  the 
page.  In  doing  so  the  Queen  observed  that  I  had  inked  my 
fingers,  and  she  at  once  led  me  to  the  table,  where  there  was  a 
sponge  by  which  I  could  cleanse  them,  tearing  a  sheet  <tf  blotting- 
psper  to  clean  the  pen. 

The  Empress  then  produced  her  Album  and  Princess  '^ctoria 
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introduced  hen.  When  I  got  to  PriiKeu  Vktcnia's  I  got  a 
Httle  bolder,  and  I  wrote  over  my  name  "Saved  to  Mve."  Thb 
pleased  her.  They  all  three  read  it,  whereupon  I  wrote  over 
my  name  in  the  Dowager  Empress's  Book  "  Seeking  and  saving 
the  test."  This  abo  gave  {deaaure,  and  I  waa  vexed  that  I  had 
not  written  sometflil^;  atrildng  over  the  Qaen'a.  Howevr'.  it 
was  too  late. 

They  were  busy  talking  round  me.  I  really  felt  1  little 
confused  as  to  what  should  come  next.  I  could  not  very  well 
say.  "  Queens  and  Empresses,"  so  I  said,  "  Ladies,  shall  we  be 
seated."  The  Queen  assented.  As  I  turned  away  I  remarked 
to  the  Princess  Victoria,  "  I  am  afraid  I  am  qMiUng  my 
manners."  "  Oh  no,"  said  the  Princess,  "  this  is  just  how  we 
like  to  have  it."  \Vhereapon  I  took  the  Queen  upon  my  arm 
and  escorted  her  to  the  sola,  and  we  resumed  the  poaitian  at 
[in]  which  we  had  sat  before. 

The  Queen  said,  "  TeU  as  something  more  about  the  work." 
It  is  very  awkward  that  tiie  proper  things  do  not  always  come 
at  the  moment ;  it  was  so  with  me.  However,  I  wanted  to  show 
the  necessity  for  divine  operatitm  in  the  hearts  of  those  men 
whom  we  wanted  to  benefit,  an  iSnstratioo  of  which  had  been 
given  me  by  Treen  the  nii^it  before,  tiiat  happened  at  New 
Bamet. 

The  Testimony  of  a  man— who,  holding  the  handle  of  the 
door  of  a  puUk-house,  was  about  to  enter,  trfum  he  heard  fltc 
Army  singing — 

See  from  His  head,  His  hands.  His  feet. 
Sorrow  and  love  flow  m<"gliwl  down. 

Did  e'er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet, 
Or  tfaonis  compose  so  rich  a  aown  ? 

He  stopped  to  ikten ;  and  he  said  a  strange  fcding  came  over 
him.  "  Ah,"  safal  the  Queen,  turning  to  the  Empress,  repeating 
the  words.  And  a  voice  said  to  him, "  Play  the  man ;  put  your 
foot  down;  now'syoorthne."  He  turned  away  from  the  PuUic- 
House,  and  he  followed  the  Salvationists  to  the  Hall,  went  to 
the  Merqr-Seat,  and  was  saved  with  the  Salvation  of  God. 

Here  the  Queen,  with  a  wradering  look  on  her  face,  said, 
"  Saved  I  that's  what  we  all  want"  "  Did  he  stand  finn  ?  " 
or  some  question  to  the  same  effect,  was  proposed  by  the  Empress, 
whereupon  I  remarked  that  I  beUeved  he  did.   As  did  much 
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of  tb*  bloMom  of  the  spring  fall  away,  and  many  of  flit 
infants  born  into  the  world  die,  so  it  was  with  the  qiiritual 
blossoms  and  the  religiottt  babyhood,  to  which  tht  Queoi  betrtify 
assented. 

And  so  the  convemtka  drifted  on,  tbe  Qaeen  apologiiing 

again  and  again  for  occupying  so  much  of  my  valuable  time, 
asking  me  carefully  as  to  the  improvement  in  my  sight,  and 
wishing  me  safe  throng  tbe  operation  which  was  to  follow 
during  the  week,  and  reiterating  her  expressions  of  sjTiipathy 
and  good-will.  I  withdrew— all  shaking  me  by  the  band  in  tbe 
most  Mendly  manner,  the  Qoeen  doing  this  over  ai^  over 
again.  The  interview,  so  remarkable,  so  unlike  anything  I  could 
possibly  have  expected,  indicating  not  only  high  respect  and 
deep  faiterest,  bat  real  afiectirai.  came  to  a  termination. 

Before  I  could  get  my  coat  on  at  the  entrance  hall  a  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  Associated  Press  wanted  to  know  what  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say  to  the  public  respecting  the  interview. 

After  this  interesting  episode  tbe  General  wrote  to  the 
three  Royal  ladies.  In  his  jonnial  for  April  Z3th  we  read : 

Had  the  agreeable  surprise  of  receiving  an  ackno«i4edgnient 
by  Sir  Sidney  Greville  of  my  letters  to  the  Queen  and  Dowager 
Empress,  expressing  the  pleasure  the  interview  had  given  them, 
and  requesting  me  to  send  an  autographed  photograph  similar 
to  the  one  I  had  forwarded  to  Princess  Victoria.  Aocompanying 
Sir  Sidney's  letter  was  a  photograph  of  the  three  ladies. 

A  newspaper  interviewer  gave  the  following  account  of 
his  conversaticm  with  the  General  in  The  Standard  of  the 
day  loUowing : 

..."  Sit  down,  please,"  he  said,  holding  out  a  firm  hand. 
"  Yes,  I've  just  come  back  from  Buckingham  Palace,  where  I 
have  bad  a  most  pleasant  afternoon  with  their  Majesties.  ..." 

"  A  curious  contrast,"  agrees  the  General  musingly,  "  when 
I  think  of  those  tiny  bands  parading  the  streets,  scoffed  at  by 
the  foolish,  and  regarded  by  some  of  the  organised  Chiuxhes  as 
outrageous  and  indecorous,  and  to-day,  with  tbe  Army  estab- 
lished, recognized,  and  respected  1^  magistrates,  and  police, 
and  public  bodies.  .  .  ." 

"  Loddi^  back  over  the  hbt(»y  of  tbe  Anuy,  General,  is 
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there  uiything  in  iti  Mfuiization  yoo  regret  ?  Suppose  yon 
had  to  etwt  agya.  woaM  yoo  have  worked  in  the  same 

direction?" 

The  General  thought  ■ome  time  before  he  replied.  "  No." 
ht  Mid  ilo«djr;  " Oen are  veiy  lew  regrets  in  my  life,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  any  especial  alteration  I  would  make  if  I  had 
to  begin  aU  over  agdn.  I  have  made  mistakes  ''f  rourse.  though 
very  often,  «*en  I  have  acknowledged  in  \  an  error  of 

judgment,  a  voice  has  said,  '  How  do  >  v  that  yoa  aio 

wrong  ?— wait  and  see.'  If  I  had  to  star-  .-ah,  I  should  do 
vwy  modi  as  I  have  done,  employing  the  same  methods,  making 
for  the  same  end." 

"  What  is  the  Army's  future  ?  " 

"That  depends  upon  the  Army.  If  she  is  energetic  and 
faithful  and  steadfast,  ha  wffl  go  bfan^ii«  out,  this  way  and 
that  way,  going  from  great  to  greater  things.  If  she  is  slothful 
and  slackens  her  zeal,  she  will  perish"— he  nodded  his  iMad 
gravelyu-"y«i,  I  hope  she  will  perish  and  be  iwepC  away,  for 
dead  things  should  not  CMimiber  th«  froand.  bat  i^oald  fwitrt 
{dace  for  the  living." 

"GeiienI,theysayof  the  Amy  that  it  has  no  enemies  now- 
adays; is  not  that  a  .  '^d  sigB?  dutt  you  an  att  beoo^af 

respectable—" 

"  Respected,"  inters  -sjd  the  General,  swiftly,  "  but  I  hope 
not  respectRble  in  ihe  sense  you  mean,  if  by  respectable  you 
mean  smug  an-J  tame.  But  you  are  mistaken  when  yon  rtifnfc 
tha  *  ti:^  Army  Ivos  no  enemies — th,.  ■ .  are  many." 

Tnc  interview,  which  began  abruptly,  ended  as  abmptfy, 
for  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sentence  the  firm  hand  was  out- 
ttretdied  and  "  Good-bye  "  spoken.  This  was  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  there  were  still  visiton  to  be  seen. 

I  asked  one  of  the  Officers  if  the  General  was  very  well.  He 
smiled  tolerantly,  as  at  an  absurd  question.  "  He's  wonderfully 
so."  he  said  difly.  "  y/hen  I  teil  yon  that  he  has  been  at  Head- 
quarters since  morning,  metaphorically  turning  everything  and 
everybody  upside  down,  you  may  gather  that  there  is  little 
wioog  with  the  GenetaL" 

A  cutting  from  The  War  Cry  gives  one  some  idea  of 
the  way  in  ndiich  Us  80th  birthday  was  gr«0ted : 
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From  the  Castle,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
PiinceM  of  Wales  gradously  telegraj&ed : 

The  Princess  and  I  wish  to  offer  you  our  hearty  eoHgraiuUaUms 
on  your  Eightieth  Birthday.  Geokgb. 

His  Majesty  King  Frederick,  of  Denmark,  sent  the  following 
cordial  message  from  Copenhagen  : 

May  I  offer  you  my  heartiest  and  sincerest  congratulations  ? 
God  hUas  you  and  give  you  the  best  success  in  your  Army's  labours 
and  its  continued  prosperity. 

Eail  Grey,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  wrote : 

May  continued  health  and  happiness  bless  your  Eightieth 
Birthday  and  enable  you  to  increase  your  great  record  of  good  work 
aeeompHshed.  There  are  many  in  Canada  better  and  happier  for 
your  life's  work,  and  who  have  good  reason  to  join  me  in  the  hope 
that  you  may  long  be  blessed  u  ith  sufficient  strength  to  put  new 
heart  into  thomands. 

A  grateful  tribute  fnan  Londcm's  chief  magistrate  ran : 

Accept  my  hearty  fdieitations  and  good  wishes  on  this  inta^esting 
amtiversary.  Gbosgb  Wyatt  Tkvscott,  Lord  Mayor. 

Sii  Hubert  von  Herkodier— the  famous  punto— wired  txam 

Bushey : 

Heartiest  congratulations  this  day.   May  you  live  for  ever. 

One  of  his  chief  desires  at  this  time  was  to  get  the 
Salvation  Army  into  Russia,  a  country  he  had  long  coveted, 
but  where  Orthodoxy  had  no  welcome  for  the  militancy  of 
so  successful  a  Heterodoxy.  He  writes  in  his  joumal  on 
April  X5 : 

...  by  seven  I  was  at  the  Russian  Embassy,  Oiesham 
Place,  in  consultation  with  Count  Beckendorf.  I  £^ed  him  if 
he  could  give  us  any  suggestions  that  would  be  advantageous 
to  us  in  our  Russian  enterprise.  I  found  the  Count  most  free 
and  friendly,  and  so  far  as  I  could  judge  quite  anxious  for  the 
Army  to  commence  its  work  in  his  country,  and  really  and  truly 
desirous  that  the  effort  should  be  a  success. 

I  ondostood  him  to  say  that  he  had  just  seen  Stdypin,  the 
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Prime  Minister.  If  lie  had  not  seen  him  recently  he  had  heard 
from  him  within  the  last  few  days,  and  that  Stolypin  had  assued 

him  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Anny  should  not  have 
perfect  freedom  for  its  proposed  operations.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Dowager  Empress,  he  saw  the  difficulty  presented  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  and  could  not  refrain  from  pomting 
out  that  the  reactionary  party  might  be  induced  to  suppress 
theMovement--thati8,  if  they  saw  it  was  Hkdytobecomea  real 
power  in  the  country. 

At  the  dose  of  the  interview  he  asked  if  I  would  be  willing 
to  speak  witt  fte  Countess,  to  vrbich  of  course  I  acceded,  and 
the  lady  entered  the  room.  She  was  a  very  intelligent  and 
interesting  person ;  most  genial  and  friendly  in  her  manner, 
and  I  shookl  think  full  of  sympathy  with  all  that  the  Army  is 
trying  to  do. 

But  emigration,  even  if  Rhodesia  remained  in  the  moon 
was  still  a  great  interest : 

Called  by  appointment  on  Earl  Grey,  Governor  of  Canada, 
at  Lady  Wantage's,  Carlton  Gardens.  Beautiful  mansion. 
Superbly  furnished.  Had  a  few  wonJs  with  Lady  W.  at  the 
Earl's  request.  Beautiful  face  and  figure  and  deportmeit— 
but  very  lame.  Gout  I  guessed.  She  seemed  interested  in 
what  the  Army  had  done  hi  the  way  of  Emigration  and  Social 
amelioration  generally. 

Spent  a  Uttle  time  with  the  Earl  afterwards.  He  could  not 
have  been  more  genial,  and  was  apparently  pleased  to  see  me. 
He  is  anxious  to  help  us  so  far  as  he  is  able. 
He  says  that  the  Canadian  Governmental  people,  from  Sir 
WDfrW  Laurier  downwards,  are  most  favourable  to  our  Emigra- 
ticm  Work,  the  difficulty  lying  in  the  way  of  non-practical 
assistance  consisting  of  the  possibility  of  them  doing  for  us  what 
thqr  cannot  do  for  other  religious  philanthropies. 

He  promised  that  his  vote  and  inters^  at  eveiy  turn  and  all 
time  should  be  at  our  service. 

He  meets  Lords  Strathcona  and  Moont  Stephen  before  he 
sails  on  Friday,  and  says  he  will  speak  for  »  to  them.  They 
have  both  amassed  f<»tunes  out  of  Canada,  and  ou^t.  I  dare 
to  think,  to  help  in  our  efforts  to  benefit  the  Dominion  by 
nUevkti  tUs  coimtisr  of  setae  of  its  stqierftioas  population- 
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thereby  preventing  suffering,  ai^  building  up  the  British  Empire, 

which  they  all  desire. 

In  his  motor  tour  of  this  year  he  had  a  very  touching 
interview  with  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Dr. 
Perceval),  of  which  he  left,  unfortunately,  no  account. 
The  following  description  was  written  by  a  member  of 
his  Staff,  and  we  must  be  grateful  for  this  second-hand 
chronicle  of  a  moment  in  William  Booth's  life  which  was 
perhaps  among  its  simplest  and  most  beautiful : 

It  was  drawing  dark  when  the  motor-Fleet  entered  Hereford  ; 
the  day  had  been  packed  with  hard  work  and  long  journeys, 
and  though  very  weary,  it  was  with  keen  anticipation  that  the 
General  entered  the  city,  for  the  Bishop  was  to  preside,  and  this 
was  an  epoch  in  Army  history  here. 

It  was  a  great  meeting.  Never,  never  was  the  General  greater 
and  grander  than  at  that  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall. 

Driving  from  the  Hall  to  the  Palace — the  first  Ecclesiastical 
Palace  at  which  the  General  had  stayed  in  this  country — the 
General  entoed  into  a  hearty  and  happy  conversation  with  hia 
Lordship. 

Already  he  was  experiencing  some  trifling  inconvenience 
from  his  eye,  M^iich  the  following  day  was  to  necessitate  the  close 
of  the  campaign  and  his  return  to  London  for  the  operation  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  that  eye. 

I  left  him  eating  hb  frugal  meal  of  mOk,  roast  apple,  and  dry 
toast,  and  discussing  in  the  antique  dining-hall  wiUi  the  Bishop 
matters  which  were  very  dear  to  his  heart. 

Having  prepared  hh  room,  and  feeling  that  he  should  be 
reminded  of  the  late  hour  and  the  fact  that  he  had  a  heavy  day 
before  him  on  the  morrow,  I  re-entered  the  room,  and  as  I  did 
so,  I  found  these  two  old  veterans  pra}dng. 

i  shall  never  forget  the  earnestness  depicted  on  both  theit 
faces  as  they  pleaded  with  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  people, 
and  for  His  blessing  on  their  respective  labours. 

I  stood  with  bowed  head,  fearing  lest  I  should  disturb  them 
by  leaving  the  apartment. 

Presently  the  General  lifted  his  head,  and  looking  into  the 
Bishop's  face  with  an  intensity  of  purpose,  said,  "  My  Lord,  give 
me  your  benedicticm."  Immediately  the  Bishop  jdaced  his  hand 
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upon  the  head  <rf  our  beloved  General  and  gave  him  the  blessing. 

Andnow,  said  his  LordsUp/' Give  me  your  blessing.  GenOTT' 
and  m  r^ponse  the  General  placed  his  hand  upon  the  Bishop' s 
and  called  dc«m  upon  him  the  blessings  of  Ahnighty 

I  e  0  not  think  I  shaU  ever  foiget  the  sacred  sotemnity  of  that 

moment. 

patriarch  through  another  approach 
to  the  dark  house  of  physical  blindness : 

Meeting  in  the  DriU  HaH-a  big  .  .ac^talked  for  an  hour 
and  a  naif  with  ease,  freedom,  point,  and  power,  and  I  think 
wiUi  effect.   I  noticed,  however,  that  my  eye  failed  me  when 
trying  to  read  a  few  statistics.  I  put  it  down  to  the  bad  lieht 
However,  my  eye  got  worse,  paining  me  more  aa  the 
went  on.  — b"» 

On  August  17  he  writes,  after  leaving  Hereforf.  "in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition  "  :  * 

Got  to  Pon^  at  ri.  Very  enthusiastic  meeting,  spoke 
for  an  hwir  with  my  usual  freedom. 

However.  I  felt  as  though  something  serious  was  coming  on 
mth  my  eye  .  .  .  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  billeted  was 
a  doctor,  and  .  .  .  he  knew  sometUng  of  ocoHsm. 

I  asked  for  his  candid  opinion  as  soon  as  I  could  sit  down  in 
my  room  He  at  once  amiounced  my  eye  to  be  in  a  serious  con- 
dition fie  said  the  scar  had  given  way.  The  iris  was  involved, 
and  that  I  must  sec  tiy  oculist  at  once. 

After  the  meeting  at  Newport,  on  the  same  day.  he  deter- 
mined to  consult  another  doctor : 

I  thought  I  should  never  get  to  the  billet.  wa«=  a  Ions 
chmbupahill.  While  I  was  having  my  cup  of  tea  the  Doctor 
was  announced.  He  at  once  pronounced  the  eye  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  conoition.  Forbad  my  continmng  with  the  Motor 
Campaign,  and  said  that  I  must  at  once  go  to  London  I 
resolved  to  do  so,  and  without  further  delay  I  gave  the  campaira 
up  The  people  were  waiting  by  the  wayside  in  thousandTas 
wen  as  at  mass-meetings  arranged  for  Risca  and  AbertiUerv 

I  suggested  that  I  should  see  the  other  doctor  .  .  and 

VOL.  U  '  ■  • 
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whUe  they  were  lookiiig  and  talking  I  discovered  that  I  was 
practicaUy  blind  in  the  new  i/e.  That  settled  me  to  go  to 
London  forthwith  that  night  Got  the  11.5  sleeper,  as  th^  caU 
it,  in  a  storm.  Wretched  accommodatioii— dirty  old  canlage. 
jjaA,  rainy,  dismal  ni^t 

He  dragged  himself  to  his  oculist,  who  sent  him  into  a 
nursing-home  till  the  inflammatioii  subsided.  On  August 

18  he  writes : 

Mr.  Higgens  came  to  see  me  again  and  again,  and  brought 
Mr.  Eason  with  him.  and  they  said  they  were  making  8om< 
examinations  of  matter  that  had  come  out  of  the  eye. 

The  pain  continued  ver"  bad ;  in  lact,  the  Doctor  announcec 
to  me  that  I  had  got  an  abscess  in  my  eye,  caused  by  some  vim 
lently  poisonoin  mictobe  that  had  got  into  it  by  some  meam 
or  oUier. 

August  19.  — The  Doctor  announced  that  they  had  beei 
cultivating  these  bacilU,  and  had  got  five  miUions  at  Guy' 
BacteiiotogicalDepartment.  They  had  boUed  them  down,  mad 
them  into  a  salve,  and  then  pn»po«sd  to  inject  it  hypodenni 

(•ally. 

I  consented.  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  or  what  I  was  dom 
hardly.  UVf  the  drowning  man  and  the  straws,  I  caught  a 

anything. 

August  20.— In  the  ev  ening  the  doctor  suggested  to  the  Chi« 
that  he  had  given  up  any  hope  of  saving  the  eye  or  any  part  < 
it ;  at  least  he  perhaps  didn't  say  so  much,  but  lef t  him  to  infc 
that. 

August  21.— The  Doctor  communicated  his  fears  to  me  ths 
the  operation  would  have  to  be  performed.  I  said,  "  Very  wd 
when?"  He  said,  "To<lay."  I  said.  "What  hour?"  li 
repUed.  "  One  o'clock."   I  said,  "  I  wiU  be  ready." 

At  1.15  Higgens,  Eason,  Dr.  Harry  Campbell,  who  was  watd 
ing  the  thing  from  the  Chief's  standpoint,  and  the  anaesthet 
administrator  were  all  ready. 

The  Chief  saw  them  transfer  me  to  the  board,  unbandai 
the  eye,  and  then  Higgens  signalled  to  him  that  he  had  bett 
retire. 
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The  sensations  were  a  little  strange  as  I  received  the  chloro- 
lorm.  Nothing  remarkable. 

My  next  sense  of  consciousness  was  the  struggle  I  seeTied  to 
be  making  with  some  opposing  forces  that  were  dragging  me  I 
do  not  know  where.  AD  sense  of  what  had  happened  hkd 
passed  away  from  me.  AU  I  could  do  was  to  cry  oat :  "  Where 
am  I  ?   Where  am  I  ?   What  has  happened  ?  " 

ThenI  wcogniMd  the  voice  of  the  Nurse  saying,  "\ou  are 
in  your  own  bed."  Graduallj  I  calmed  down,  and  was  infotmed 
that  the  thing  was  aU  ove.,  and  I  found  that  after  the  strugde 
of  nine  months,  with  afl  its  waiting  and  hoping  for  the  preserwi- 
tion  of  the  eye,  it  was  gone  irrevocably. 

However,  my  heart  was  comforted  by  the  fact  that,  however 
imperfect  it  might  be,  I  stiU  had  the  power  of  discerning  objects 
round  about  me ;  that  the  one  was  left,  and  so  thanked  God  and 
took  courage. 

August  22.— Mr.  Higgens  has  just  called  and  unbandaged  the 
p  and  finds  that  the  thing  is  progressing  as  satisfactorily  as  can 
be  expected,  with  the  exception  of  some  little  woollen  staff  with 
which  he  hod  do-.^  the  aperture  he  hj  d  made  in  the  eye  to 
ptevent  any  extraneous  poisonous  matt«  entering,  and  which 
had  beccmie  cemented  with  blood. 

The  agony  causeu  by  his  efforts  to  get  it  out  was  beyond 
words  to  describe.  After  working  at  it  for  some  time  he  gave  it 
ap  for  the  day,  thinking  that  nature  mij^t  soften  the  thing. 

Augus:  23  At  ten  Dr.  Higgens  came  in  to  finish  his 

attempts  to  extract  the  stoppi;.g.  I  had  to  submit.  He  tried 
cocaine,  any  quantity  of  it— pulled  with  all  his  miriit— it  was  no 
ase—he  could  not  get  the  tMng  out. 

However.  I  told  him  I  would  bear  it  as  lonp  as  I  couW  •  if  I 
told  him  to  stop  he  was  to  stop.  I  did.  I  had  to  cry  out  "  I 
an  bear  this  no  longer;  you  must  stop."  which  he  did; 'and 
directly  after  I  said,  "Go  on."  This  last  puU  was  frightful 
frightful  beyond  the  concentrated  agony  I  had  ciidared  for  years 
togethor— then  he  announced  it  was  done. 

My  scalp  was  so  sore  I  could  scarcely  bear  the  ends  of  the 
hau:  touching.  The  cXctors  said  it  was  the  result  of  the  cutting 
of  aie  nerve.  The  pains  were  neuralgic  in  character,  and  hard 
to  be  borne. 
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After  tewhing  home  once  mcwe  he  writes:  ^j^^^^^, 

I  am  ttffl  ttniggHng  on.  I  am  sleeping  very  poorly ;  Htttooi 
no  appetite  ;  the  pain,  although  less  severe,  still  continues 

They  stick  to  it  that  I  am  doing  well,  and  Adjutant  Treen, 
mv  housekeeper,  quotes  her  favourite  text  for  my  consolatioi] 
whenever  she  has  the  opportonity-that  "  AU  things  work  Uy 
gether  for  good." 

On  September  2  he  wrote  to  Bramwell : 

My  dear  Chief— By  accident,  as  it  were.  I  have  stumbW 
into  my  old  chair  at  the  table  where  I  have  spent  so  many  hun 
dreds  of  hours  writing  for  my  Master ;  the  pen  and  Pap« 
within  reach  and  the  desire  to  again  use  them  irresistiWy  spring! 
up  in  my  heart  I  make  the  experiment,  and  to  my  joy  find  tha 
I  can  make  strokes  and  signs  that  I  think  wiU  not  be  illegible  t« 
those  for  whom  they  may  be  intended,  and  the  first  sentence  ru] 
heart  prompts  fa  to  ask  you  again  to  join  with  me  in  gratefu 
prafae  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  His  loving  care  of  me-bod; 
and  soul,  during  this  afifliction,  giving  me  another  assurance  fo 
the  ftiture.-Yours.  in  tove  for  all,  hope  for  the  years  to  come 
and  faith  for  greater  triumphs  than  hitherto  expenenced,  Fathe 
and  General.  WiLUAM  Booth. 

And  again  on  the  gth  : 

I  feel  in  myself  as  though  I  were  some  old  vessel  that  had  ru 
on  to  some  rock  and  was  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  stormin 
waves  whUe  the  crew  were  considering  the  propnety  of  he 
abandonment,  and  the  proprietors  were  arguing  in  their  ow 
minds  as  to  the  value  of  the  salvage. 

Later: 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  Hope  has  not  quite  fle 
—and  although  I  failed  to  get  my  Uttle  afternoon  sleep  I  thui 
I  fed  much  more  virile  in  spirit  and  more  comfortable  in  my  ej 
and  my  head  to-ni^it  than  I  have  done  before. 

In  October  he  makes  an  entry  which  brings  the  grej 
lines  of  Victor  Hugo  into  the  mind : 
Je  sais  .  .  . 

Que  la  cr&ition  est  unc  grande  roue 

Qui  ne  peut  se  mouvoir  sans  teraser  quelqu'un. 
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He  writes: 

A  f^r  nifl^t— fome  net  tofid  refrahing  sleep,  with  an  hoar  or 
two's  interval  of  musing  on  some  ci  tile  diftcidt  perti  of  tiie 

present  condition  of  things. 

Sufficient  onto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  is  severely  true  of 
my  experience— nay,  you  might  say  of  the  S.A.  genenDy. 

Every  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  time  brings  with  it  some  new 
trouble  or  the  resurrectioa  of  an  old  one,  something  perplexing 
or  something  painful.  With  ao  mai^  things  on  hand  in  to  mai^ 
places,  I  suppose  it  must  be  to. 

Then  he  reflects : 

The  mother  with  a  numerous  family  is  bound  ever  to  have  one 
or  more  laid  up  with  some  malady  or  other. 

He  was  soon  up  and  about,  working  almost  as  hard  as 
ever.  In  November  he  paid  a  visit  to  Horfield  Prison, 
near  Bristol,  aad  in  his  account  oi  the  meetkig  there  he 
deplores  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Commissioner  Railton : 

My  Taxi  took  me  inside  the  Court  of  the  Prison,  where  I  was 
received  by  the  Governor  and  some  other  Officials  and  preceded 
by  a  couple  ci  Curates  (?).  ...  The  Chaplain  being  absent,  we 
proceeded  into  the  Prison  ChapeL 

The  Audience— men  and  women — formed,  as  is  usual  in  such 
gatherings,  a  wretched  spectacle ;  specially  was  it  so  with  the 
women— poor  things;  they  appeared  to  my  hnperfect  vision  a 
desolation  of  desolations. 

I  must  confess  that  I  felt  more  than  a  little  constrained 
and  awkward  as  I  faced  my  audience,  and  this  was  somewhat 
increased  as  I  went  on. 

I  gave  out  the  two  first  verses  of  the  old  song,  "  There  is  a 
Fountain,"  and  instead  <rf  i»ayuig  myself,  as  I  intended  and 
ought  to  have  done,  !  asked  Commissioner  Railton. 

He,  instead  of  asking  God  for  the  help  of  His  Holy  Spirit  and, 
in  generd  toms.  His  Messbg  cm  the  meeting,  went  off  into  a 
dissertation  on  the  incident  referred  to  in  the  song,  affinmng  that 
as  the  thief  on  the  Cross  was  pardoned  and  taken  into  Paradise 
so  had  Iw  and  his  party  been  taken  into  Paradise,  where  we  lived 
and  enjoyed  ourselves  aU  the  time  there,  infixming  aD  present 
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that  the  nme  detiraUe  experience  was  poHible  to  them  all 
— winding  tip  by  a  bant  of  tears,  such  a  manifestation  as  I 
never  saw  on  his  part  before  during  all  the  40  years  of  our 
acquaintance.  .  .  . 

Wdl,  Lawley  sang.  witi.  delightful  infltmce.  bisioag,  "  Give 
them  a  welcome."  and  I  talked  my  talk. 

After  a  time  I  got  hold  of  my  strange  hearers'  attention  and 
I  think  their  hearts. 

At  the  close  I  announced  that  if  any  would  like  to  be  spoken 
to  about  their  souls,  that  I  was  leaving  Officers  behind  me  who 
would  be  ^ad  to  see  them  for  that  purpose  in  their  cells. 

Thirty-one  expressed  such  a  wish,  and  of  this  number  39 
professed  repentance  and  promised  to  serve  God  and  by  His  help 
Uvea  better  Hfe. 

An  evening  newspaper  telegraphed  to  him  on  November 
27: 

Would  you  kindly  say  what  you  think  of  Sir  Luke  White's 
suggestion  that,  with  regard  to  Social  Legislation,  you  should  be 
made  a  peer  ? 

He  replied : 

I  have  not  heard  of  the  suggestion  referred  to,  but  would 
certainly  be  willing  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  any  other 
lawful  place,  if  only  I  could  thereby  assist  the  Suffering  Classes 
for  whose  betterment  I  have  devoted  my  life. 

The  simplicity  of  this  answer — the  very  fact,  we  mean, 
that  he  did  not  see  anything  ridiculous  in  his  promotion 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  "  or  any  other  lawful  place  "—is 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  endears  h'm  to  the  mind. 
When  one  reflects,  too,  on  the  men  who  did  go  to  the  Lords 
during  WilUam  Booth's  lifetime,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
wtmdering  if  history  will  not  ask  why  he  ranaiiMd  outside. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


WBBXBIM  THB  OBMBXAL  WXBP8  OVBX  TRB  SUmXINGS  W 

CRILDREK,  TELLS  MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  HS  IS 
NOT  CONVERTED,  THANKS  GOD  FOR  A  YEAR  OF  UNIN- 
TBUVPIBD   MBSCr.    AND    MAXXS   PLANS    TO  HELP 

nnoinas 

29x0 

In  spite  of  his  partial  blindness,  his  increasing  weakness, 
and  his  bouts  of  very  considerable  discomfort,  this  wonderful 
man  continued  to  stagger  along  the  path  of  duty  under  his 
enormous  burdens. 

The  fragmentary  journal  for  1910  is  pathetic  reading. 
When  the  entry  is  not  dictated,  one  finds  the  writing 
extravagantly  large  and  micertain,  the  sentences  very 
often  incomplete.  There  are  references  to  sleepless  nights, 
dizziness,  physical  exhaustion,  and  pain.  Other  shadows 
than  those  of  blindness  were  b^faming  to  dose  aboat  him. 
He  feels  the  inhibitions  of  age,  contemplates  retirement, 
fears  that  the  consequence  of  retirement  may  be  death, 
and  once  more  urges  Us  frail  and  suffering  body  to  obey 
the  beck  of  his  insatiable  spirit. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  he  went  to  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  SouicBnavia,  drawing  huge  ci  -^wds  to  hear  him. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  too  ill  to  take  the  Good 
Friday  Meeting  at  the  Congress  Hall ;  but  the  meeting  was 
a  success,  and  seventy  people  came  to  the  penitent-form. . . . 
He  says:  "Praise  the  Lord.  He  can  do  wtthont  me. 
That's  a  mercy."  But  one  knows  very  well  that  he  was 
pawing  the  ground  to  be  there.  Booth  blood,  with  all  its 
virtues,  b  iK>t  quiet  in  retizement,  and  never  descended, 

4W 
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we  suspect,  from  tht  vdas  ci  nqfttk  or  qntctiit.  M*  nada 

a  bad  Uivalid. 

At  the  same  time  thaie  were  vptHh  in  his  life  at  thia 
time  idwB  ha  retted  at  Hadley  Wood,  dreaming  his  dream 
of  a  world  conquest,  and  harassing  his  mind  with  con- 
jectures as  to  the  future.  When  Bramwell  left  him  at 
night  the  old  man  would  sometimes  Uft  his  son's  hand  to 
his  lips,  kissing  it.  and  saying,  "  That  is  for  Eva,"  "  that 
is  for  Lucy  "  ;  then,  after  a  p'.  :e,  "  that  is  for  Ballington," 
"  that  it  lor  Herbert."  "  that  is  for  Katie  " ;  but  for  tiw 
most  part  his  mind  was  far  away  from  even  his  most 
loyal  and  devoted  children,  dreaming  his  dreams  of  a 
world  oonverted  from  rin.  He  kmged  "  to  save  the  wbidk 
wonci. 

The  reader  must  not  think  that  he  meant  by  this  phrase 
about  "  saving  the  world  "  salvation  from  Hdl  only.  He 
became  in  his  old  age  much  more  tender,  much  more  gentle, 
much  more  tolerant.  He  still  believed  in  Hell ;  it  was  stiU 
a  cardinal  dogma  of  his  faith  that  a  wil^  sinner  is  eternally 
on  the  side  of  everlasting  evil ;  but  he  did  not  confine  him- 
seh  to  visions  of  damnati'^n.  By  that  phrase  "  save  the 
whole  world,"  he  meant  the  salvation  of  men  and  women 
and  Uttle  children,  particularly  littie  children,  from  the 
earthly  punishments  of  wrong  Uving,  from  unrest  as  well 
as  from  poverty,  from  torpor  and  lethargy  and  disquiet, 
as  well  as  from  squalor  and  pain.  He  hated  suffering.  He 
yearned  after  an  erring  humanity.  He  longed  tm  a  hea'rai 
on  earth. 

During  hb  last  vMt  to  America,  Us  daughter  Eva 

persuaded  him  one  afternoon  in  Chicago  to  lie  down  on  the 
sofa,  and  exacted  from  him  a  p^'omise  that  he  would  not 
move  tin  she  came  to  call  him  with  a  cup  of  tea.  "  Now 
you  won't  move,  will  you,  darling  ? "  she  pleaded  at  the 
door.  And  the  old  man  said,  "  No,  I  won't  move ;  I 
promise  you."  But  a  very  short  time  after  leaving  him 
she  heard  movements  in  the  room.  She  opened  the  door 
and  found  him  walking  to  and  fro,  his  eyes  and  cheeks  wet 
wilh  tears.  "  Darling  I  "  she  exclaimed,  reproaclilully  ; 
"  you  faithfully  pron^sed  me  that  you  wouldn't  move  i " 
" Oh.  I  know.  I  know  1 "  he  broke  out ;  "but  I've  been 
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thinking  of  aU  the  MiMip  of  Itttk 

of  the  great  cities,  and  I  can't  rest,  I  can't  rest." 

It  is  not  easy.  I  think,  to  exaggerate  hh  tenderness 
during  tfaait  lut  y^m  of  Us  Hie   StUl  something  of  a 
Boanerges  on  the  platform,  always  in  conference  shrewd, 
humorous,  and  Mtute,  he  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  company 
of  those  to  vrbom  he  couM  open  his  heart,  a  man  almost 
femmine  in  the  quality  of  his  gentleness.    It  was  a  touching 
thing  to  sit  with  him  in  those  last  years  and  to  hear  him 
expnu  his  desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  He  would 
draw  his  chair  so  close  to  his  friend  that  their  knees  touched ; 
he  wouM  bring  his  face  so  near  that  the  breath— which  had 
jwne  wonderfully  pure  aroma,  like  that  of  new  milk— couli 
be  felt  warm  on  the  face ;  and  his  eyes  wonU  peer  into  the 
eyes  of  that  other  as  though  straining  to  see  sympathy,  as 
though  forcing  the  last  dwindling  rays  of  his  vision  into  the 
depths  of  a  soul  that  couM  understand  Mm.  He  wuited 
to  end  suffering,  to  get  rid  of  misery,  to  wipe  out  the  dis- 
figuring stain  of  sin.   "  And  they  won't  even  let  us  go  into 
the  prisons !  "  he  wouM  groen. "  not  even  into  the  prisons  I  " 
From  the  entries  made  in  his  joiunal  during  March,  1910. 
the  reader  will  see  how  he  was  suffering  at  this  time  from 
coosideraUe  weakness  of  Nxiy.  How  honest  is  the  sentence, 
speaking  of  the  goodnes-  of  God,  where  he  says, "  I  believe 
He  loves  me.  and  I  am  sure  I  k)ve  Him  " : 

I  have  not  had  as  much  sleep  as  usual,  or  as  much  as  I  require, 
but  have  had  no  sign  of  the  giddiness  for  eleven  or  twelve  houra 
now.  lor  wfakh  I  am  unutterably  thankful.  Perhaps  it  has  gone 
altogether.   What  a  blessing  that  would  be. 

Lato.  Alas  I  alasl  the  vertigo  has  returned  on  me  with 
some  force,  so  my  hopes  are  dashed  once  more.  Still,  I  must 
hope  on.  I  cast  anchor  in  my  old  trust— that  fa,  the  goodness  ol 
God.   I  believe  He  loves  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  k>ve  Him. 

Have  hid  a  good  night's  sleep-excellent  for  me,  but  dur  :!r 
the  mght  and  early  in  the  morning  I  had  several  bad  swimmi.  § 
bouts,  making  me  feel  really  discouraged,  if  not  hopeless.  I 
the  terrible  notioQ  that  has  been  kidged  in  my  mind  that  I  n, . 
f  aU  at  any  moment,  and  that  without  notke.  I  am  not  aftaic 
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but  I  cannot  hdp  feding  that  it  woold  be  very  unpleasant 
those  about  me,  and  very  serious  to  the  many  interests  that 
represent.  But  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  ai 
He  mi»t  do  ndiatsoever  He  considers  the  best— God's  will 
done. 

I  am  very  thankful  I  have  no  public  duties  to-day.  I  doi 
know  how  I  should  face  them  if  I  had.  I  suppose  strength  a 
abiUty  would  be  given  me  according  to  the  requirements  of  t 
hour,  as  has  been  my  experience  for  so  many  years.  I  am  mu 
divided  as  to  whether  I  ought  not  to  give  up  all  public  work  fo 
time.  I  certainly  should  do  it  if  it  was  not  for  the  discouragi 
effect  it  would  ham  upon  my  comrades  and  friends. 

Whether  an  exaggeration  or  otherwise,  there  is  a  great  noti 
abroad,  both  inside  and  outside  our  ranks,  as  to  the  value  of  i 
life,  and  as  to  the  nnf<nlQiute  ccnoequaices  that  my  det 
would  bring  to  the  Army.  So  I  must  go  on  as  long  as  eve 
possibly  can,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  keep  other  peq 
fighting  and  to  keep  up  their  spirits  vitiHe  they  are  ddng  it. 

...  I  am  really  and  truly  anxious  about  myself.  I  can  : 
pretty  plainly  that  I  shall  have  to  give  up  for  a  time,  and  givi 
up  for  a  time  at  my  age  usually  means  giving  up  for  good.  1 
thought  is  very  unwelcome  to  me.  .  .  .  The  possibilities  ol 
sudden  call  are  right  before.  They  cannot  be  explained  awa} 

To  the  young  daughter  of  an  Officer  on  his  Staff — tt 
near  death — ^he  writes  as  follows  during  March  of  this  yes 

My  dear  Young  Friend— I  have  heard  through  your  d 
father,  again  and  again,  of  your  illness.  IBs  last  letter  nd 
hopes  in  my  heart  that  the  pain  was  less  and  the  prospects 
recovery  brighter,  but  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  my  son  Bramw 
now  tells  me  in  a  letter  just  received  that  yon  are  not  so  i 
and  that  your  pain  is  greater  than  it  was. 

I  am  sorry  for  this.  I  had  hoped  for  the  pleasure  of  hear 
of  your  speedy  recovery.  I  must  again  ask  my  Heavenly  Fat 
to  stretch  forth  His  healing  hand  for  your  assistance  and  pli 
with  Him  for  the  bestowal  of  that  comforting  and  sustain 
grace  that  He  delights  to  impart. 

From  what  your  dear  fathv  has  said  about  your  ftidi  t 
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patience,  I  am  sure  yoo  are  very  dear  to  your  Heavenly  Father— 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  under  His  wings.  You  are  dear  to  Him, 
and  it  delights  me  to  think  that  He  is  so  dear  to  you. 

It  may  be  that  you  will  soon  be  in  His  very  presence.  What 
a  joy  that  will  be  t  How  M^gt^ied  your  dear  Mother  idll  be  to 
clasp  you  in  her  arms  once  more. 

It  cannot  be  very  long  before  the  General  will  join  you  in 
that  blessed  abode.  I  am  looking  fnwaid  to  that  time,  and 
father  and  all,  all,  all  whom  you  love  here,  will  follow  you. 

I  am  writing  in  great  haste,  as  I  have  only  a  few  mcnnents. 

Good-bye  for  the  present  AU  wiU  be  well.— Your  affec- 
tionate General.  WaxuM  Booth. 

This  letter,  perhaps,  is  too  stereotyped  in  its  phrases 
to  convey  the  impression  it  ought  to  make  on  the  reader's 
mind ;  but  the  sympathetic  reader,  at  least,  will  be  touched 
by  the  tenderness  idiich  moved  this  very  old,  suffering, 
and  near-blinded  man  to  write  at  all.  The  thought  of  a 
child's  pain  tortured  him ;  the  dying  of  a  child  moved  him 
profoundly. 

On  April  10  he  writes  ia  his  jounial : 

I  am  81  to-day.  Redomed  on  a  quiet  Sabbath  with  time 
for  somt  profitable  reflections,  but  alas  1  how  differently  it  has 
turned  out.  I  suppose  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  harassing 
days  I  have  experienced  for  some  time.  My  head  ma  swte- 
ming,  off  and  on,  from  morning  to  night ;  but  swimming  or  not, 
I  was  persuaded  into  doing  sfeven  more  messages  (birthday 
reflections  for  the  various  pepei^,  finisiifaig  op  with  7*«  Timn 
at  neariy  10.0  on  my  bed  worn  out. 

Some  things  may  be  said  against  the  course  pursued,  but  I 
endeavoured  to  put  into  eveiy  message  I  sent  some  real  Salva- 
tion Army  Doctrine,  and  to  urge  the  responsibility  resting  on 
every  one  for  their  own  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  their 
ndg^boms.  H  tiiere  is  anytiiing  in  preaching,  surely  the  words 
I  sent,  which  must  have  passed  before  the  eyes  of  millions  of 
people,  must  do  some  good.  Anyway,  th^  are  intended  to 
do  so. 


But  m>t  long  after  he  is  again  brighter,  and  sets  out  on 
another  important  and  «>*«»*^ng  Continental  campaign. 
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In  Zurich  he  recdved  news  of  King  Edward's  last  iOiieas : 

Outside  one  or  two  occasions,  I  do  not  know  that  any  sodden 
news  seemed  to  affect  me  so  much.  ...  I  need  not  say  that  the 
Officers  joined  me  most  heartily  in  praying  for  God's  inter- 
positi<m  and  sparing  mercy. 

AH  through  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night,  indeed  everj 
time  I  came  to  consciousness,  prayers  for  the  King  came  to  mj 
lips ;  but  alas  I  ahnost  the  first  inf OTnaticm  I  received  revealed 
the  tragic  fact  that  ...  His  Majesty  expired  ...  the  nighl 
before. 

He  telegraphed  to  King  George : 

I  pledge  the  loyalty  of  my  British  Soldiers  to  a  man  to  youi 
Majesty's  person  and  throne,  and  promise  their  continued  effort! 
for  the  temporal  and  Sfdritual  interests  of  the  Nation.  M31 
people  the  world  over  are  one  witli  me  in  'ijmipathy  in  youi 
Majesty's  loss,  and  in  hope  and  confidence  for  a  noble  outcome 
(rf  yoax  reign. 

On  the  day  before  King  Edward's  funmd  he  writes : 

To^norrow  I  have  the  Memorial  Meeting  at  the  Congresi 

Hall  for  the  late  King.  I  suppose  that  is  how  it  would  ht 
described.  I  have  simply  regarded  it  as  a  preaching  service 
myself,  and  I  have  not  dianged  my  mind. 

I  propose  to  introduce  it  with  a  few  remarks  on  its  being  a 
day  of  mourning  by  the  Nation,  and  that  the  Nation  has  reasoi 
to  mourn,  and  that  we  all  have  reason  to  regret  the  event,  anc 
then  turn  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  themselves  and  proceed 
to  deal  with  them  as  though  the  King  never  Uved  or  never  died^ 
only  draw  an  occasional  illustration  from  the  event. 

Such  is  the  essence  of  the  Salvation  Army  method. 

Later  in  the  journal  there  is  a  rdermce  to  adndnistrativi 
labours  which  still  occupied  a  great  part  of  his  time,  the 
growth  of  the  Salvation  Army  all  over  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  India  and  the  AmeHcas,  calling  for  his  constant 
attoitioa: 

Bramwell  walked  down  to  the  station  with  me,  talkini 
business  to  the  last— indeed,  until  after  the  train  was  in  motion 
How  crowded  our  lives  are  with  perplexing  proUems  and  hard 
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work  no  one  outside  our  circle  can  form  any  conception,  and  all 
continually  nuuie  man  difBcolt  by  the  fading  that  we  are  so 
fax  behind  the  zeqnireaient  of  the  hoor. 

In  October  he  threw  himself  with  renewed  energy  into 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  permanent  branch  of  Salvation 
Army  work  in  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain : 

I  went  to  Whitdian  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Wmston 
Churchill,  the  Home  Secretary,  with  respect  to  proposed  plan 
of  working  for  the  Criminal  in  prisons  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government. 

I  expected  to  find  Mr.  Churchill  alone  With  Mr.  CharchiU 

I  found,  however,  Mr.  Masterman,  the  Under  Secretary,  and 
Sir  E.  Troupe,  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Home  Office. 

The  interview  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  mi^t,  so 
far  as  I  could  judge,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  longer,  judging  from 
the  interest  manifested  by  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  other  parties 
present. 

Nothing  could  very  wdl  be  mm  frank  and  amdow  than  aU 
appeared  to  be. 

I  talked  on  the  {xindides.  methods,  and  success  of  our  work 
among  these  classes,  and  in  general  terms,  and  each  acknowledged 
their  agreement,  with  trifling  exceptions,  with  all  I  argued  for. 

That  was  satisfactory  bat  it  was  mote  satisfactory  still  to 
get  a  definite  pranise,  01  what  amounted  to  one,  for  the  following 
methods  of  (q)aation  by  the  Army  in  the  prisons : 

t.  To  be  allowed  to  hold  a  lesion  at  least  once  per  annum 
in  every  Convict  Prison  in  the  country. 

2.  Liberty  to  hokl  a  quarterly  religious  mosical  me^ittg  in 
each  i»ison. 

3.  To  hold  a  private  meetmg  for  the  prisoners  who  emtdled 
themselves  under  Salvationist  direction  once  a  week. 

This  was  all  rather  vague,  but  Mr.  Churchill  proposed  to 
write  me.  In  the  first  {dace,  he  soggested  I  dwnld  write  him  as 
to  the  results  of  our  conference,  but  as  I  thought  he  bad  better 
[write]  me,  I  agreed,  and  there  the  matter  was  left 

We  parted  in  the  most  genhd  manner— Mr.  Chmdrill  saying 
with  a  smile,  "  Am  I  converted  ?  "  We  had  talked  much  about 
conversion  from  our  standpoint.  "  No."  I  said,  "  I  am  afraid 
ycm  are  not  converted,  but  I  thmk  you  are  oonvteted." 
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He  added  something  about  my  seeing  what  was  in  him. 
To  wfaidi  I  readied,  ".  What  I  am  most  concerned  about  is  not 
what  is  in  you  at  the  ^itmeai,  but  (what)  I  can  see  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future." 

It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  intoviews  of  my  life,  it 
may  torn  out  to  be  <me  of  the  most  important. 

The  day  after  he  writes  in  his  joomal : 
A  wretched,  toss-abont  nig^t 

Of  his  grandson's  Urthday.  Bernard,  S(m  of  Bnunwell, 

he  says : 

I  gave  him  a  watch  which  cost  me  £5.  I  hope  he  may  live 
long  to  use  it,  and  to  regulate  sense  osefol  ymtk  iox  God  and  man 
by  its  dial-i^te. 

Then  he  goes  to  Scotland,  stiU  taken  up  with  his  ides 

of  a  mission  to  prisoners  : 

Barlinnie  Prison.  .  .  .  The  Governor  and  other  Officials,  with 
whom  was  Lord  Polwarth,  the  Chairman  of  the  Scotch  Prtson 
Commissifmers,  met  us  at  the  door  and  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome, 
I  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  Prison  Giapel,  face  to  face  with 
six  or  seven  hundred  Criminals.  They  were  dressed  in  lighl 
khald  and  lodced  Uke  so  many  ^osts  to  my  poor,  imperfect 
vision.  ...  I  reckoned  I  had  prepared  mjrself  a  little  for  the 
occasion,  but,  strange  to  say,  I  lost  myself  ahnost  directly  I  begar 
to  speak.^  It  was  with  diflcolty  I  talked  tat  half  an  hour.  .  . 
I  strove  anyway  to  make  what  I  had  to  say  of  benefit,  and  ] 
believe  it  was  so.  Went  to  tea  with  the  Governor.  .  .  .  Occupiec 
chiefly  with  a  discussion  on  ptiscm  affiurs  with  Lord  Pdwarth 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  Prison  Convention  in  the  Unitec 
States.  He  agrees  with  nearly  everything  I  say.  and  is  preparec 
to  support  us  in  every  effort  we  make  in  Scotland. 

But  still  the  mortification  in  all  these  discussions  I  am  havinf 
with  Prison  Officials  and  others  is.  tliat  while  assenting  to  th( 
necessity  for  some  great  alteration  and  willing  for  ahnost  ever] 
iQOve  we  propose,  no  one  seems  to  grasp  the  necessity  for  Re 
ligi<m,  anyway  for  a  Rdigion  of  Regeneraticai.  They  think  tlta 

>  It  is  worth  aotidiiK  tbftt  oa  •vary  ooeukm  iw  ^'tHtad  .-v  {TiMH 
William  'Booth  WM  ovwtalnn  bjr  tlib  ii^iig  of  w       '  m. 
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with  greater  Idndnew  MOW  iinproveiBent  wiD  be  effected*  I 

think  that  (by)  greater  kindness,  without  some  definite  effort 
at  conversion,  more  evil  will  be  done  than  good. 

At  parting  Lixd  t^warth  said,  "Anyway  I  am  oppoueA 
to  putting  these  fellows  into  prison  for  three,  four,  five,  and 
seven  days."  I  replied,  "  Well,  I  am  not  so  much  opposed  to 
putting  them  in  for  soch  short  periods ;  I  am  for  not  letting 
them  out  again  until  there  is  some  satisfactory  evidence  given 
that  the  prisoners  are  not  going  to  repeat  the  offence  for  which 
they  were  in  the  first  instance  incarcerated." 

On  December  i8  he  writes  in  his  journal : 

Poor  night.  Turning  and  twisting  for  hours  with  a  strange 
weight  at  my  heart  It  is  strange  how  the  world's  sin  and  miseries 
are  allowed  to  pile  themselves  up  in  the  chambers  of  the  soul  at 
such  times — ^but  alas !  they  manage  to  do  so.  At  three  o'clock 
this  morning  it  seemed  smnetliing  made  me  fed  as  though  my 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the  effects  they  produce 
must  come  to  a  speedy  end.  Indeed,  I  could  not  see  how  I  was 
going  to  battle  throue^  the  day  before  me  with  any  success,  if 
I  battled  throned  at  aU. 

But  on  December  31 : 

The  last  day  of  the  (Md  Year.  It  has  been  a  twdve  months 
of  uninterrupted  mercy.  I  fear  that  my  gratitude  lags  bdund 
the  overflowing  goodness  of  my  Heavenly  Father.  Coold  I  very 
well  ask  for  an  oqpeiience  more  dearable  tiian  that  to  ^ch  I 
am  exhorted  by  PanI  when  he  urges  me  "  In  evoytiiing  to  give 
thanks  "-r^hert  is  a  motto  for  the  year. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


THE  DARKNESS  DEEPENS 
I9II 

Throughout  the  journal  for  191X  we  find  such  entries 
those  which  follow : 

From  one  thing  or  the  other  I  certainly  woke  this  numiii 
or  came  to  the  conclusion  soon  after  waking,  that  the  end  mij 
be  drawing  near. 

The  wtHids  Worn  Ont  came  to  my  L       ./as  I  not  like  or 
a  worn-out  garment,  I  asked  myself.   -  y  fedmgs  seemed 
favour  an  affirmative. 

Sitting  in  my  study  I  had  one  of  those  strange  sensations 
my  head  which  I  have  come  to  associate  with  the  lapses  of  cc 
sciousness  which  I  have  sofiered  off  and  on  now  for  stme  time 

I  took  little  notice  of  this  feeling,  but  an  hour  or  so  aft( 
wards,  perhaps  half  an  huar,  I  am  informed  that  I  lost  all  co 
sdousness  as  to  where  I  was  and  as  to  the  work  ahead  of  me. 

 tried  to  bring  me  to,  but  failed.   However.  I  lay  dov 

on  the  couch  and  went  to  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Waking  up  I  became  conscious  that  I  was  unconscious,  rai 

the  bell  and  inquired  where  I  was.    said  "  At  home." 

asked,  V/hat  is  next  to  be  done  ?  "  Eating,"  he  replied.  Wh; 
then  ?  "  You  will  sleep  again."  What  then  ?  "  Lowestoft 
\^th  "  Lowestoft "  my  brain  seemed  to  wake  up.  and  I  Wi 
myself— perfectly  mysdf  again. 

Went  back  ima  the  tea-table  to  fiidsh  the  ccmference,  wiu 
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oneof  those  unpleasant  lapses  of  consciousness,  which  I  have 
wowed  oocadonally  for  a  couple  of  years,  took  place.  This 
coming  «  me  whtt  I  wMstandiaf.  I  slipped  to  the  gitm^  

I  felt  it  best  to  see  Dr.  Guthrie,  a  SpeciaUst  in  Nerve  affec- 
tions, whom  I  had  seen  before.  ...  The  Doctor  had  nothing 

LS^f^'^'^S"*  .TP^y  "''^         ^  nothing  rt^ 

^  Of       8t^oke  nature,  but  it 

was  notWng  mofe  w  hJSB  than  btmin  exhaustion. 

Uni^ld  StS^        ^"^^  Commander  in  the 

Your  letter  has  been  read  to  me.  My  sight  is  much  worse, 
or  It  appears  to  be.  as  you  will  see  from  this  scribble.  However 
I  cannot  help  fedfag  that  I  must  write  you  with  my  own  hand 
as  long  as  I  can. 

JH**  is  in  a  poor  way  and  we  must  help  it.  Let  us  have 
fidth  in  God-more  faith  thMi  ever.  I  am  beginning  to  look 
across  the  Atlantic  and  anticipate  the  joy  of  seeing  you  once 

more.  Surely  we  shaU  have  time  to  talk  our  hearts  out  a  littk. 
ifitisonlyaHttle.  ^ 

The  darkness  was  creeping  over  his  vision,  and  there 
were  times  when  he  could  do  nothing  but  tnm  Ms  face  to 
the  wall  and  wonder  what  it  all  meant. 

-  /"iv*^*^Lf  ®  °*  spirit  in  this  brief 

and  rather  broken  record.  Thus,  on  his  visit  to  Rugby : 

Was  photographed  side  by  side  with  my  host  at  his  request 

before  startfag.  Mid  then  bade  good4q«  to  the  Master  of 

dcbooL  ...  ^ 

There  was  a  little  unpleasant  passage  between  us  that  puzzled 
me  very  much  during  one  of  my  conversations  with  Dr.  David 
my  hMt.  I  remarked  on  the  great  opportunity  that  the  EngUsh 
Church  at  the  moment  possessed.  I  remarked  upon  her  aitxy 
upon  all  classes,  both  rich  and  poor,  and  her  influence  of  every 
kmd.  and  he  rather  startled  me  by  replying  that  she  was  nsiiur 
It  to  the  utmost  of  her  opportunity. 

I  slightly  demurred,  because  I  reaHaed  where  I  was.  I  did 
not  want  to  get  into  any  controvw^,  or  to  he  thoocht  in  the 
slightest  degree  deiaeciatory. 

voL.n 
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But  it  seems  that  either  that  olMervation  or  some  othc 
made  a  difiemt  impcvMioD,  and  as  we  parted  he  remarked  i 
a  rather  unpleasant  manner,  that  he  was  tony  I  had  such 

•weeping  condemnation  for  his  Church. 

Then  comes  an  entry  which  is  authentic  Booth  : 

At  the  close  of  my  address,  my  Chairman,  Captain  Wad 
ThompBoa,  whispered  to  me  that  a  hdy  wanted  me  to  give 
Gospel  message  to  the  audience.  She  had  actually  requestet 
him  to  stop  me  in  the  middle  of  my  speech  and  ask  for  this 
I  was  puzzled,  because  I  thought  I  had  been  ineadiiiig  the  Gospd 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  all  the  way  through  I  However,  i 
induced  me,  in  moving  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  t 
half  promise  to  come  back  and  preach  to  them.  On  leaving  th 
platform,  I  s^  x>k  hands  with  the  lady,  and  she  really  went  fo 
me,  you  might  say,  on  the  question  of  this  Gospel  message,  an< 
was  so  fierce  I  could  not  get  anything  in.  I  was  too  weary  t( 
do  any  man  shouting,  so  I  bade  her  good-bye. 

He  had  an  interview  this  year  with  Lord  Radstock  (th( 

Lord  Apostol,  as  he  was  calle  !  in  Petersburg),  but  leaves  n( 
comment  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  of  a  popular  lad] 
novdist  we  have  this  imp(res8ion : 

Tea  with  Marie  CoreDL  Sbit  was  far  men  free,  friendly 

and  gossipy  than  I  expected  to  find  her ;  mere  interested  in  thi 
Army  she  could  not  have  seemed  to  be,  and  promised  to  writ 
sonething  when  there  is  an  opportunity.  9w  and  the  friem 
who  resides  with  her  were  at  the  evening  meeting,  and  laughei 
and  appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  *ight  truly. 

And  of  an  interview  with  General  Botha,  who  called  a 

Headquarters,  he  writes : 

Much  pleased  with  him.  He  was  most  hearty.  I  think  ou 
talk  win  hdag  forth  some  important  results  in  the  future. 

He  was  always  meeting  interesting  peof^,  as  the  reade 

will  remember,  on  his  various  railway  ioumc*.  In  Octobe 
of  this  year,  when  in  Scotland,  we  read  : 

Left  for  Helensburgh  at  lo.o.  Just  before  the  train  movo 
off  the  door  was  opened,  and  I  was  informed  thit  the  Prhicei 
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Louise  was  in  the  next  compartment  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  woakl  Hke  to  diake  hands  with  me.  I  said,  "  By  all  meani." 
She  came  to  me,  got  into  my  compartment,  and  rade  with  me 
half  the  journey.  With  the  jolUest.  happiest,  and  most  sympa- 
thetic spirit  we  talked  over  matters  of  usefuhieis.  She  is  very 
interested  in  the  Homiiig  of  the  Poor,  and  wanti  nt  to  do  iam»> 
thing.  That  is  rather  strange,  seeing  that  I  wanted  to  find  some- 
body made  for  the  subject.  She  indicated  that  she  had  a  nephew 
who  was  the  individual  I  wanted.  I  most  see  him  I 

The  Duke  and  Princess  got  out  at  a  Station  before  we  reached 
our  destination.  I  bade  them  good-bye.  and  they  pressed  me 
very  much  to  go  over  and  spend  a  Uttle  time  with  them  at 
their  Castle,  one  of  their  summer  reridenoet.  I  was  very  macb 
impressed  with  the  Princess. 

Later  in  the  year  he  received  a  letter  saying :  "  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  Ijopes  to  be  under  your  orders  at  the  Spa 
Road  on  December  7. '  *^ 

I  almost  takes  the  breath  away  to  read  how  this  man, 
eighiy-one  years  of  age  and  in  very  uncertain  health,  travelled 
about  the  worid  condoeting  passionate  meetings  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  He  visited  in  this  year  Holland, 
Switzerland.  Scandinavia.  Germany,  and  Italy. 

We  get  from  this  tomr  of  1911  another  glimpse  of  the 
General  among  prisonars  and  captives : 

By  invitation  of  the  Governor  I  addressed  the  prisoners  in  a 
prison  outside  Copenhagen.  The  Chapel  in  which  the  meeting 
was  held  was  foU.  It  was  a  peculiar  experience.  Each  man  sat 
in  a  kind  of  box  similar  to  those  occupied  by  Night  Watchmen, 
and  wore  a  mask  untU  he  was  out  of  sight  of  his  comrades.  The 
whole  tfafaig  had  a  very  peculiar  aspect.  A  song  was  sung 
a  prayer  was  offered— I  think  I  prayed  myself.  I  talked  to 
them  with  aU  the  simplicity  and  thoughtfuhiess  I  could  com- 
mand. God  helped  me.  .  .  Cwnmissioner  Lucy  [his  daughter 
Mrs.  Booth-Hellbeif]  w»  admitted  on  condition  tiiat  she  Mt 
behind  a  screen. 

The  Governor  hivited  us  to  a  cup  of  tea,  but  I  was  so  weary 
and  heart-sick  from  the  sight  I  had  been  kxAing  upcm  for  tiie 
last  hour,  that  I  did  not  feel  like  partaking  of  any  refreshment, 
and  then  I  had  the  notion  somehow  or  other,  from  the  man^^r 
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of  the  Govenior  and  the  OMphia,  that  they  mn  not 
tjmipethetk  with      m  I  made  amtty  u  eooa  te  poirfblt. 

On  the  f (dtowiag  day  he  adds : 

I  hear  that  a  deep  impression  was  made  yesterday  at  tl 
Prison,  especially  on  the  Chaplain.  The  Head  Gardener  it  seer 
is  an  ex-Salvation  Officer.  How  he  made  an  exchange  of  pn 
tion  I  don't  know. 

There  was  a  lad  there  who  said  to  the  Pastor,  "  I  am  ! 
glad  I  set  that  house  on  fire  in  Jyland."  The  Pastor  sail 
"  Carl,  Carl,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  "  Oh,"  laid  he,  "  il  I  hi 
not  done  that  I  should  never  have  heard  the  General." 

I  prize  that  incident.  becau5e  it  shows  how  accessible  tl 
hearts  of  these  people  are  to  the  Troth,  and  confirms  my  convii 
tion  that,  if  they  could  only  be  kept  long  enough  to  allow  tl 
means  ordinarily  employed  for  the  conviction  of  sinners  to  I 
broofl^t  to  bear  i^  their  hearts,  there  is  hope  far  every  oi 
of  them. 

The  reports  of  all  his  meetings  during  this  tour,  in  hi 
eighty-second  year,  tell  the  same  tale  of  extraordinary  crowd! 
and  irrepressible  enthusiasm.  Unfortunately  they  lack  tha 
Booth  touch  whi  h  relieves  a  paeac  of  monotonous  succe: 
with  something  dry.  caustic,  and  a  little  out  of  tune.  Th 
following  extract  is  a  fair  example  of  the  fanfare  sounde 
by  his  journalistic  accompanist,  and  win  give  the  reader  a 
idea  of  the  interest  and  sympathy  which  almost  everywhwc 
manifested  itself  at  the  appearance  of  the  patriarch  : 

Arrived  in  Rome  about  9  o'clock  this  morning.  After  break 
fast  the  General  felt  a  little  better,  and  after  a  short  rest  went  d 
to  be  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Rome  and  other  note 
bilities.  In  the  afternoon  he  saw  two  Press  represr;itatives  an< 
some  bishops,  and  the  British  Ambassador.  The  General's  Lec 
ture  was  a  most  enthusiastic  affair.  Much  apidause,  and  at  tb 
conclusion  a  well-known  Roman  Judge  sjnang  up  and  poure< 

forth  his  thanks  and  appredatioo  in  a  torrent  of  eloquence.  Mani 
pressed  round  to  shake  hamte  with  the  Gotoid. 

Not  only  did  the  General  take  a  leading  part  at  thi 
Army's  International  Social  Council  in  Londra.  which  wai 
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attended  by  Sdvationitte  Irora  all  ovw  the  world.>  but  he 

made  another  tumultuous  Motor  tour  through  the  couatiy. 
One  of  his  meetings  this  year,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

He  wrote  to  Eva  Booth  on  Decembv  8 : 

As  I  think  I  said  to  you  before,  the  [Mvference  for  writing  yo« 

in  my  own  hand  is  a  reascm  yoD  veiy  often  do  not  get  a  letter  from 
me  at  aD. 

But,  however,  there  is  no  alternative  now,  you  will  have  to 
take  the  feelings  and  assurances  of  my  heart  affection  towards 
you  and  about  you  through  a  medium  or  you  will  not  get  them  at 
all.  anyway  you  will  not  get  them  very  frequently. 

Oh,  I  do  wish  I  could  help  you.  Oh,  I  do  wish  I  could  help 
America.  I  do  want  to  live  to  bless  you  t  God  knows  my  heart, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  His  will  that  I  may  revive  and  help  you 
in  realizing  the  highest  ambition  of  usefulness  after  which  your 
soul  has  panted.  The  helping  of  the  wretched,  and  the  saving 
them  out  erf  the  earthly,  heOkh  conditions  in  which  sodi  muhi- 
tudes  live,  and  the  saving  of  the  souls  of  the  people  in  larger 
nui<;bers,  and  the  organizing  them  when  they  are  saved  for  still 
further  victories,  is  tiie  dream  of  abnost  every  hour  of  my  Ufe. 

I  hav.  been  longing  for  the  unspeakable  felicity  of  a  little  real 
communion,  though  it  be  by  letter,  ever  since  this  dark  cloud  fell 
upon  me ;  nay,  indeed,  ever  since  the  operatim  itself,  but  the 
waves  of  suffering  in  one  form  or  another  that  have  ceaselessly 
swept  over  me  .  .  .  have  prevented  it,  and  now  I  can  only  do  it 
through  the  fingers  of  my  trusted  secretary.  Ensign  Smith,  whom 
you  will  know  sufficiently  to  feel  that  my  words  lose  nwthfa^  io 
their  meaning  or  fervour  by  ]>assing  through  his  fingers. 

I  am  very  poorly.  I  am  just  ntting  up  for  a  few  minutes  in 
my  dressing-gown  and  for  a  few  minutes  only.  The  mystery  <rf 
the  calamity  constitutes  its  chief  anguish.  But  an3rway  I  go 
forward,  as  I  have  said  in  my  letter  to  the  Cry,  and  you  will  go 
forward  witii  me.  I  am  rare  yoa  wffl  go  forward  with  me  in 
yoor  heart  at  hearta— that  thb  will,  amat^  other  things,  draw 

'  His  addresses  at  this  Council  were  afterwards  published  in  book 
iorm,  and  widely  circulated  under  the  title  of  InttrmUioMti  Sociai  Council 
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us  closer  together  and  unite  us  more  thorouglily  in  leddng  the 
honour  of  our  Master,  the  glory  of  the  dear  Saviour,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  people  for  whom  He  died. 

With  love  and  sympathy  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever,  and  as 
many  for  evos  as  you  like  to  add  oa  to  it— Your  affectionate 

Father. 

P.S.— Lucy  is  very  kind.  You  will  know  this  without  my 
saying  so. 

And  then  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  writes  to  her : 
Your  lovdy  letter,  written  by  your  own  dear  band,  is  before 

me. 

I  ran  read  your  type  easily  enough  if  you  will  only  attend 
to  the  hints  x  gave  you  the  other  day.  The  type  I  get  out  of  my 

office  now  is  charming,  but  then  I  make  them  use  printing-paper 
and  have  it  dampened  before  and  after  going  through  the 
machine. 

I  have  done  my  sermonettes — I  have  done  as  good  as  forty 
since  I  came  from  Germany.  The  last  five  or  six  are  not  quite 
up  to  the  mark,  but  I  have  done  several  more  than  my  target, 
so  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  quality  on  the  whole.  If  I  do 
any  more,  they  must  be  done  as  I  fly,  as  it  were. 

I  had  hoped  I  was  going  to  have  to-day  to  get  ready  for  my 
pubUr  work,  and  here  I  am  cruelly  laid  in  for  a  paper  on  the 
Anti-suicide  Bureau  for  the  Press,  and  no  one  is  near  to  help  me. 

I  am  feeUng  fairly  well— indeed,  much  better  than  for  some 
time,  much  better  than  I  was  with  yon  on  both  my  visits.  I 
think  my  good  eye  »  a  little  "  gooder  "  and  my  bad  eye  a  little 
"  badder." 

This  b  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  All  the  years  of  my  i»l- 

grimage  will  soon  be  old  years  and  be  gone  for  ever.  If  you  were 
here  how  gladly  would  I  kiss  you  and  bid  you  a  happy  new  one. 
But  that  cannot  be,  so  frtnn  my  heart  I  do  it  in  your  absoice. 

You  seem  to  have  had  a  mighty  Christmas  so  far  as  feeding 
the  hungry  is  concerned.  We  have  done  something  over  here. 
They  are  talking  about  ten  thousand  dinners  in  London,  and  I 
suppose  they  have  done  something  after  the  same  kind  all  throi^ 
the  country,  but  everything  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  yotu 
performance  across  the  Atlantic. 

I  do  hope  the  Army  is  rwping  some  permanent  bowfit  from 
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aU  tbb  exhaustive  toO.  What  an  atudons  labour  it  most  have 
been  to  you.  I  do  hope  that  the  New  Year  will  help  New  York 
rmandr>Uy,  as  we  are  suffering  the  effects  of  the  panic  over  here. 

But  I  cannot,  and  wiU  not,  go  on  with  this  sort  of  chatter,  so 
I  bless  you  and  kiss  yon  and  say  good-bye. 

The  okt  clock,  still  obstinately  ticking,  was  b^inning  to 
run  down. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


HE  DESIRES  TO  GO  HOME 
I912 

In  January  of  1912,  William  Booth  was  engaged  upon 
administrative  work,  keeping  for  the  most  part  to  his  desk 
at  International  Headquarters  and  at  Hadley  Wood.  On 
the  26th  of  that  month  we  read  in  the  Secretary's  diary : 
"  After  the  General  had  rested  in  the  afternoon,  on  descend- 
ing the  first  flight  of  stairs  from  his  room,  he  missed  the  last 
step  and  feU  fuU  length,  striking  his  head;  but  he  was 
not  hurt,  and  gathering  himself  up,  exclaimed,  '  I  always 
told  you  my  head  was  the  hardest  part  of  me.' "  There  are 
records  of  bad  nights,  of  the  doctor's  attendance,  and  of 
"  a  treatment." 

On  February  23,  he  left  London  for  Rotterdam  and 
conducted  a  series  of  meetings  in  Holland  until  March  8, 
when  he  returned  to  Hadley  Wood.  He  writes  in  his 
journal  on  March  13  :  "  Last  night  did  better  with  my  sleep, 
although  only  a  poor  do.  .  .  .  Still  keeping  better  and  able 
to  do  some  work."  On  the  i6th  he  set  oft  for  Christiania. 
He  notes  of  a  breakfast  conversation  with  a  Salvationist : 
"  He  gave  me  one  or  two  remarkable  cases  of  converaon." 
He  worked  hard  in  Christiania  ^  and  returned  to  Hadley 
Wood  on  the  26th.  This  was  his  last  excursion  from 
England. 

He  was  depressed  and  sorrowful  at  this  time.  He  told 
the  present  writer  during  these  last  months  that  the  outlook 

»  Conducting  a  Staff  Congress,  to  wiiich  there  came  about  one  hundred 
leading  Officers  from  Northern  Europe,  in  nddition  to  a  number  of  pubUc 
meetings,  and  lecturing  before  the  University,  with  the  Prime  Minister 
in  tiM  Cnair. 
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for  the  world  was  not  promising,  that  indeed  it  was  melan- 
choly. "  When  I  think  of  it  all,"  he  said,  "  I  am  distressed." 
He  said  that  the  world  was  indifferent  to  religion,  but  did 
not  altogether  blame  the  world.  "  I  have  an  impression," 
he  said,  "  that  the  mass  of  the  pec^le  are  discovering  that 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  profession  of  love 
— love  which  is  the  core  of  reUgion — and  the  practice  in 
daily  life  of  those  activities  and  self-sacrifices  which  will 
ever  spring  out  of  love  where  it  exists.  Religion  has  only 
too  widely  become  a  matter  of  form  instead  of  a  hving, 
breathing,  active  principle — a  withered  husk,  a  dead  shdl 
— and  the  man  in  the  street  haz  thrown  it  away."  And  he 
added :  "  I  am  more  confident  than  ever  that  Salvation 
is  the  only  hope  for  the  world.  Were  it  not  for  Salvation 
and  the  Salvation  of  the  Salvation  Army,  I  should  think 
that  the  probabiUty  was  that  the  world  was  on  its  way  to 
universal  suicide." 

On  April  zo  he  wrote  in  his  journal : 

Eighty-third  birthday !  It  seems  almost  incredible,  but 
there  is  the  remarkable  fact,  and  poorly  as  I  am,  on  and  ofi, 
everybody  considers  it  next  door  to  a  mirade  that  I  should  be 
so  young  and  energetic  and  capable  of  so  much  work,  and  ever 
so  many  other  things.  All  I  can  do  is  to  praise  God  for  His 
mercy,  and  try  to  put  my  days  to  the  wisest,  holiest,  and  best 
purpose  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellows  that  I  possiUy  can. 

The  meeting  at  night  *  was  considered  to  be  a  very  remark- 
able one.  I  have  seldom  heard  Bramwell  express  as  much 
gratification,  but  I  cannot  say  I  was  particularly  pteased. 

We  had  five  or  six  small  speeches,  very  flattning  to  the 
General,  with  an  endorsement  that  was  overwhdming  by  the 
audience. 

I  tried  hard  to  get  some  profit  out  ot  the  occaaiiHi.  but  fdt  I 
had  failed  to  accomplish  my  end. 

I  suf^pose  I  am  not  alone  in  feeling  that  such  occMions  arc 
anythbig  but  exhilarating. 

During  the  afternoon  of  this  day  something  occurred 
that  pleased  him  "  immensely  "  : 

'  In  the  CongreM  Hall  at  Clapton,  at  which  nearly  i.ooo  Officert 
itationed  in  London  were  present  to  gref  t  him. 
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A  motor  car  brought  down  a  coUection  of  flowers  and  fruit 
sent  by  Lord  Rothschild  and  his  two  brothers. 

The  construction  of  the  coUection  was  of  the  most  beautiful 

1  I  had  never  seen  better  nor  had  the  people  about  me. 

The  fruit  was  of  the  most  luxurious  character,  enormous  straw- 
bernes,  plums,  pears,  grapes,  apples,  and  pine-apple. 

A  note  accompanied  the  gift,  which  pleased  me  more  than 
anything  else,  because  it  seemed  to  show  that  his  Lordship  and 
brothers  felt  a  real  kindly  interest  in  me.  and  in  the  work  that 
1  am  domg.  ?n  interest  which  seemed  to  promise  further  prac- 
tical co-operation  in  the  fiitare. 

A  visit  from  his  daughter  Eva  gave  him  the  greatest 

vS!If ^         "^^^  P*"^^^"*  ^*  appearance  in  the 

Albert  HaU  on  May  9,  when  he  addressed  an  audience  of 
ten  thousand  people,  s&ymg  to  them:  "I  am  going  into 
dry-dock  for  repairs." 

The  foUowing  extracts  from  the  Address  he  deUvered  on 
this  occasion  reveal  something  of  his  feeKngs  in  reviewing 
his  life  s  work  :  ^ 

I  might  have  chosen  as  my  life's  work  the  housing  of  the  poor 
THat,  in  early  Ufe.  presented  itself  to  me  as  a  most  important 
question,  most  ctesdy  identified  with  the  morals,  happiness, 
and  rehgion  of  the  poor  people.  I  honour  those  who  are  devotine 
themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

But  has  not  the  Salvation  Army  done  something  in  this 
direction  ?  If  you  look  abroad,  you  will  find  hundreds  and 
thousands  up  and  down  the  world  who  to-night  have  comfort- 
able homes  through  the  influence  of  the  Army ;  indeed,  there 
are  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  but  for  its 
assistance  would  have  had  no  homes  at  all.  For  instance,  there 
are  over  200,000  homeless  men  sleeping  imder  our  roofs  everv 
week.  ' 

I  might  have  given  myself  up  to  the  material  benefit  of  the 
workmg  classes.  I  might  have  drawn  attention  to  the  smaU 
rate  of  wages  and  striven  to  help  them  in  that  direction. 

But  have  we  not  done  something  for  them  ?  Are  there  not 
tens  of  thousands  who.  but  for  the  Army,  might  have  been 
ahnost  starved  ?  If  we  have  not  done  much  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing inanne,  have  we  not  d<me  a  great  deal  in  iacoteating 
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principles  of  economy  and  self-denial  idddi  have  tanfi^t  the  pora* 

a  better  use  of  their  wages  ?  Their  total  abstinence  from  drink, 
tobacco,  gambling,  and  wasteful  finery  has  made  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  peo^  better  off  than  they  were  before  they  came 
under  our  influence. 

I  might  also  have  given  myself  up  to  promoting  temperance 
reform.  This  is  a  most  important  business.  Drunkenness 
seems  to  be  the  curse  of  every  civilized  nati(m  under  the  sun ; 
and  I  have  all  my  life  honoured  the  men  and  women  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  solving  of  that  problem. 

But  has  not  the  Salvation  Army  done  something  in  that 
direction  ?  Every  Salvationist  all  the  world  over  is  a  strict 
abstainer  from  intoxicating  hquor,  and  the  children  are  growing 
up  to  foUow  in  their  parents'  footsteps.  Teas  <A  thousamls  ^f 
the  most  devilish  and  abandoned  drunkards  that  the  world  has 
ever  known  have  been  reached  and  reclaimed,  made  into  sober 
men  and  women,  good  fothers  and  nrathers,  good  sons  and 
daughters,  and  useful  members  of  society. 

I  might  have  chosen  as  my  life's  object  the  physical  improve- 
ment and  health  of  the  people  by  launching  out  on  to  a  medical 
career.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  medical  system  is 
capable  of  improvement,  and  if  I  had  been  a  doctor  I  should 
certainly  have  paid  more  attention  to  diet  than  to  drugs.  I  am 
not  a  great  bdiever  in  drugs,  and  when  doctors  advise  me  to 
take  a  drug,  I  ask  them  if  they  have  ever  taken  it  themselves. 
We  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  medical  aid,  and  possess 
at  the  present  tiirw  twenty-four  hospitals,  while  others  are  anning 
into  existence,  and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  extent  the  enter- 
prise will  reach  in  this  direction.  As  it  is,  we  deal  with  thousands 
of  patients  every  year. 

I  might  have  chosen  to  devote  my  Ufe  to  the  interests  of  the 
criminal  world.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  wretches  who 
are  pining  in  the  priscm  cdb  while  we  are  sitting  here  at  ease, 
ought  to  have  our  s)anpathy  and  help.  I  heard  of  a  man  the  other 
day  who  had  spent  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  jnison,  and  the  whole 
of  his  thefts  did  not  amount  to  £20.  He  {deaded  that  he  had 
never  had  a  chance  in  life,  but  when  he  comes  out  of  prison— 4 
he  does  come  out — the  Army  will  give  him  a  chance. 

Some  178  women  prisoners  have  been  admitted  to  oiu:  Homes 
in  thb  cmmtiy  daring  tiie  year,  and  oi  tiieae  130  have  pcoved 
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satisfactory.  We  have  done  something  for  the  criminal,  bat 
It  IS  only  the  commencement  of  a  mighty  work  the  Anny  it 
oestined  to  do  for  the  unhappy  class. 

I  might  have  carried  out  my  consecration  for  the  improvement 
of  the  community  by  devoting  myself  to  politics.  I  might  have 
tamed  Conservative,  or  I  might  have  been  a  Radical,  or  a  Home 
Ruler,  or  a  Socialist,  or  have  joined  the  Uboor  Party,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  if  the  catastrophe  had  occurred.  I  might  have 
formed  another  Party.  I  saw  something  better  than  belonging 
to  either  Party,  and  that  by  being  the  friend  of  every  Party  I 
was  far  more  likely  to  secure  the  blessing  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  end  I  had  in  view. 

And  the  object  I  chose  aU  those  years  ago  embraced  every 
effort,  contamed  in  its  heart  the  remedy  for  every  form  of  misery 
and  sm  and  wrong  to  be  found  upon  the  earth,  and  every  method 
of  reclamation  needed  by  human  nature. 

It  had  been  decided  at  this  time  that  an  operation  should 
be  performed  on  his  remaining  eye.  He  writes  on  May  14 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  "  Commissioner  Lucy 
to  stay  with  me  during  the  first  fortnight  after  the  opera- 
tion." On  May  18  he  writes :  ^ 

Eva  left  In-  the  States. 

...  The  parting  at  "  Rookstone  "  was  very  painful,  it  will 
never  be  forgotten.   Lucy  stayed  behind  to  comfort  me. 

The  operation  was  performed  at  Hadley  Wood  on  the 
23rd  of  May.  His  daughter  Lucy,  who  was  with  him.  gives 
an  account  of  that  day : 

On  tiie  morning  of  the  23rd  the  General  was  in  very  brave 
spirits  and  met  the  day  with  all  its  coming  adventure  witii  a 
wonderful  cahn.  Leaving  his  bedchamber  at  quite  an  early 
hour  he  descended  to  his  study,  several  notes  were  written, 
many  documents  signed,  and  a  photograph  taken  of  the  General 
witii  Colonel  Kitching  standing  at  the  back  of  his  chau-  and 
"  Gyp."  the  General's  fsithfol  sheep^iog,  settling  himself  at  his 
feet. 

She  goes  on  to  say : 

PunctuaUy  at  three  o'dodc  the  smgeons.  Mr.  Higgei»  and 
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BIr.  Eason  of  Guy's  Hospital,  arrived,  the  General's  own  medkal 
attendant,  I^.  Ififaw.  htvias  met  them  at  the  station.  The 
General  gave  some  bantering  greeting  to  Mr.  Hioens,  the 
sDigeon,  who  got  to  work  straightway.  .  .  . 

"  You  can  come  in  if  yoo  Bke,"  said  Mr.  Higgens,  addressing 
me  as  he  passed  up  to  the  table  upon  which  the  dear  General  lay 
so  quiet  and  calm.  ...  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  did  not  as  much 
as  move  a  muscte.  .  .  . 

I  stood  beside  the  table  and  watched  the  cataract  taken  out, 
the  eye  tied  up,  the  room  darkened,  and  the  General  helped 
back  to  bed.  "  Never  operated  upon  a  better  patient."  wai 
Mr.  Higgens'  ejaculation  to  me  while  putting  up  his  instru- 
ments in  the  small  adjoining  room.  "  Isn't  he  just  wonderful  I  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Eason  ;  "  just  the  most  splendid  man  In  tiie  worid 
to  operate  upcm." 

That  evening,  as  I  sat  by  the  bedside,  there  was  nothing  but 
joy  and  thanksgiving  in  my  heart  for  God's  goodness,  while  the 
General,  with  his  eyes  tightly  bandaged,  lay  quietly  Utteoing  to 
some  of  my  descriptions  of  the  actual  cataract. 

The  night  that  followed  was  a  wakeful  one,  without  more 
suffering  than  the  mwr*<«B  of  the  woond  and  the  unaccustomed 
inconvenience  which  lying  upon  the  back  necessitated.  Early 
on  Friday  morning  Mr.  Higgens  was  on  the  spot,  and  reported 
the  eye  to  be  doing  extremely  wdL  The  Geaetal  was  quiet  aad 
peaceful,  and  a  happy  day  of  thanksgiving  ensued.  "  We  ought 
to  sing  the  Doxology,"  remarked  the  General,  with  his  hand  in 
mine  after  I  had  read  Urn  the  daify  Scripture  portkm  from  The 
Salvation  Soldier's  GuitU ;  "  bat."  he  added.  "  we  must  not  begin 
to  shout  too  early." 

Towards  the  end  of  Friday  the  General  appeared  somewhat 
moK  restless,  though  for  such  a  patient  as  the  General  to  lie 
perfectly  still  would  be  abnost  more  than  one  could  expect.  But 
Friday  ni^t  did  not  satisfy  us  in  the  matter  of  rest.  Saturday 
morning  Mr.  Ifiggens  did  not  come,  having  gone  out  ot  town  for 
the  week-end,  but  the  General's  own  doctor  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, bathed  the  eye,  and  reported  everything  as  satisfactory. 
Towaixb  the  aftenwoa,  however,  tt*  General  became  much  more 
restless,  and  I  felt  it  wise  to  tell  the  Chief  on  his  return  from 
Hasting.  This  was  thought  to  be  neuralgia.  Upon  bathing 
the  eye  externally  on  Saturday  Dr.  Mifaw  found  some  shg^ 
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discharge  and  aeemed  <&tarbed.  and  on  Sunday,  as  there  was  a 
further  discharge,  my  brother  informed  me  that  he  wm  tttwmelv 

bera  seat  off  by  motor  to  Mr.  Higgens.  who  was  staying  seventy 
mUes  out  of  London.   Never  to  my  dying  day  shaD  I  S 

after  the  triumph  of  success.   As  I  sat  by  the  bed  counting  Z 
hours  till  Mr.  Higgens  diould  arrive.  I  found  my  heart  crv^<«t 
I^Lord.  why  are  ll.y  way.  u>  different  frJo^  ? 

At  last  Mr.  Higgens  came,  and  not  another  seven  minutes  had 

operatmg  table  and  was  breathing  an  anaesthetic.  The  Chief 
stood  on  one  side  holding  the  pulse,  I  on  the  other  holding  a 
f^Z'J^  f  half-an-hour  thorou^ 

ungated  the  eye.  Another  weary  night  and  day  ensued.  andAe 
^neral  to  «»pect  that  things  were  not  going  as  smoothJy 
as  they  had  promised  at  the  start.  ^ 

Ki  JhSf /I'T  ^^^^'^  ^'"^  Chief,  Colonel 

Kitchmg  (who  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  past  three  years 
had  sought  to  chase  the  shadows  gathering  over  our  beloved 
Leader  and  hft  the  deep  depression  that  so  often  settled  upon  his 
dear  heart)  and  myself  sat  and.looked  into  each  other's  fac«  and 
feared  the  worst.   Mr.  Higgens  had  given  sHght  hope  of  his 

ST*^     K  *°  "       ^  '^^^  somehow  bring  my 

lips  to  frame  the  word  '  blind.'  "  said  the  Chief,  and  '-.e  stietth^ 
out  his  arms  into  the  air.  »"cicaca 

Tuesday  dawned,  and  somehow  a  sort  of  dull,  aching  hope- 

questions  the  General  asked  touching  upon  what  the  doctor  said 
were  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer  in  a  mamier  that  should  hide 
from  him-as.  at  the  moment,  was  most  essential-the  true 
position.  .  .  .  ««— ««  (rue 

My  brother  and  I  had  conversed  as  to  the  advisability  of 

'^^1  J^'  "  *°  ourselves  and 

to  *^J«>rid  at  laige;  so  Mr.  Higgens.  when  asked  about  it 

7r    J?*^  ^ '  willingnesa  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  one 

of  the  most  modem  authorities  upon  the  eye.   Three  o'clock 
Tuesday  was  fixed  for  the  consultation.    The  eye  ^ 
ewnaned.  and  with  a  veiy  grave  look  Mr.  Collins  remariced. 
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"  Well.  General,  we  will  go  downstairs  and  have  a  little  talk,  and 
.  >nive  win  come  up  again." 

Bramwell  Booth  tells  me  that  the  conference  which 
followed  was  a  very  brief  one.  It  wu  only  too  evident 
that  the  sight  was  irrevocably  gone.  The  question  at  once 
arose  among  the  surgeons  who  should  first  communicate 
this  to  the  patient,  and  Mr.  Hig^ns  insisted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  son  to  make  known  the  truth  to  his  father. 
Accordingly,  Bramwell  Booth  returned  to  the  darkened 
chamber,  and,  as  carefully  as  he  found  it  possible,  broke 
the  melancholy  intelligence  to  the  old  man.  The  words 
employed  were  not  perhaps  at  first  as  definite  as  the  imhappy 
troth  justified,  and  the  General  exclaimed  in  his  own  direct 
fashion,  "  You  mean  that  I  am  blind  ?  " 

"  Well,  General,  I  fear  that  we  must  contemplate  that." 

After  a  pause  the  old  man  said,  "  I  shall  never  see  yom: 
face  again  ?  " 

"  No,  probably  not  in  this  world." 

During  the  next  few  moments  the  veteran's  hand  crept 
along  the  counterpane  to  take  hold  of  his  son's,  and  holding 
it  he  said  /ery  cahnly,  "  God  must  know  best  I  "  and.  after 
another  pause,  "  Bramwell,  I  have  done  what  I  could  for 
God  and  tot  the  peqile  with  my  eyes.  Now  I  shall  do  what 
I  can  for  God  and  for  the  people  without  my  eyes." 

After  healing  a  short  account  of  the  sorrow  expressed 
by  the  surgeons  downstairs,  he  asked  that  they  might  be 
simimoned,  and,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Booth-Hellbeig,  they 
returned  to  the  bedside. 

In  the  days  that  followed  he  would  say  to  his  daughter 
as  she  knelt  at  the  bed  holding  his  hand,  "  Pray,  Lucy, 
pray  !  "  adding,  "  The  dear  Lord  must  know  what  He  is 
about."  And  again  he  would  refer  to  the  effect  of  his 
blindness  upon  his  followers,  "  My  dear  people,  what  shall 
we  say  to  them  ?   This  is  such  a  blow  to  their  faith." 

It  distressed  him  to  think  how  the  news  of  this  calamity 
would  grwve  his  daughter  in  America.  "Bailing  Eva," 
he  would  say,  "  she  will  feel  it  very  much."  And  then 
again,  "  Hold  my  hand,  darling ;  I  am  blind,  I  am  blind." 

On  the  whote,  considering  his  great  age,  his  6ety  tempera- 
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ment,  and  his  active  disposition,  he  bore  this  dreadful 
affliction  with  courage  and  dignity,  and  with  (nous  rarigna- 
tion.  At  certain  times  he  would  rally  his  spirits  and  indulge 
himself  in  something  like  playfulness.  Mrs.  Booth-Hellberg 
would  come  early  into  hit  romn  to  take  her  breakfast  with 
him,  and  he  would  say  to  her,  "  Where  are  you  having 
it  ?  "  When  she  had  described  her  situation,  he  would 
ask,  "  What  have  you  got  ? "  She  would  say,  usually, 
"  Tomatoes,"  and  he  would  inquire,  "  Are  they  hot,  nice 
and  hot,  you  are  sort  they  are  hot  ?  "  On  one  occasion 
she  asked  him  if  he  would  Uke  a  cup  of  tea.  "  Is  it  hot  ?  " 
h'  demanded.  "  Yes,"  she  replied  ;  and  he  nodded  his 
head  with  satisfaction,  saying,  "  That's  right ;  if  it  is  not 
hot  it's  no  good  ;  I've  been  telling  people  all  my  life  they 
must  have  hot  religion."  At  one  time  he  was  in  a  high 
fever,  and  suffered  considerably  from  thirst.  "  Lucy, 
darling,"  he  pleaded,  "  give  me  something  to  drink."  She 
allowed  him  to  have  a  little  soda-wator.  "  Oh,  isn't  that 
delicious  I  "  he  exclaimed. 

He  was  thoughtful  for  those  about  him.  "  He  had  a 
little  servant,"  Mrs.  Booth-Hellbeig  told  me,  "  ^o  every 
morning  came  into  the  room  to  sweep  the  carpet,  and  the 
General  always  spoke  to.  her,  very  sweetly  and  tenderly. 
He  insisted,  too,  tiiat  thb  servant,  and  his  secretary,  should 
always  have  a  day  off  every  week.  He  would  ask  me 
continually,  '  Have  they  had  their  day  off  ? '  If  for  any 
reason  we  had  not  been  abte  to  manage  so  that  they  could 
have  this  holiday,  he  was  upset,  and  complained  to  me 
about  it,  saying  tiiiat  nothing  ought  to  prevoit  that  arrange- 
ment." 

Once  she  brought  him  an  egg  for  breikfast.  He  pu^ed 
it  to  one  side  saying,  "  How  can  I  eat  cc,  when  women 
and  children  are  starving !  "  There  was  a  serious  strike 
in  East  London  at  the  time.  "  Poor  women  can't  get  milk 
to  feed  their  babes,"  he  said,  "  and  j  ou  bring  me  an  egg  !  " 

There  was  an  interview  with  some  of  his  Officers  at  this 
time,  m  account  of  which  in  The  War  Cry  6cm  not  si^est 
that  the  end  was  anticipated  : 

...  On  Wednesday  morning  a  very  interesting  interview 
took  place  in  his  bedroom  with  Commissioners  Howard,  Higgins, 
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WhatmMc,  and  Rees.  who  were  received  by  the  QM  of  the 
Stall  and  btradaeed  to  the  GanmL    Mn.  Bramwdl  Booth 

was  also  pn^rt 

This  was  the  &rst  occasion  of  the  General  meeting  any  one 
ontiUe  Mi  fui%  ilm  ^  Ibh  <rf  his  li^t,  and  the  ooaukm 
was  a  very  raovire  orae,  both  tn  him  and  to  his  visitors. 

The  Geaerai  i>polce  of  his  experiences  and  gave  an  interesting 
accourt  •(  hk  own  feeUnfa  in  the  pwiwca  of  the  cahunity  which 
has  ovetaken  him.  ItotafffiHg  to  titt  poiMoii  in  whida  he  finds 
himself  he  said : 

"  I  fed  quite  a»urad  that  it  b  God's  win  that  I  dMmld  be 
healed  and  that  I  should  rise  up  and  he  restored  to  wonderful 
power  to  carry  on  the  worlc  which  He  entrusted  to  me  forty- 
seven  3reais  ag? 

"  I  have  n<  \  a  feeling  of  .1  murmur  from  the  banning. 
I  have  never  felt  u.  I  could  rebel  agaiaat  God's  ieeUngs  towards 
me  or  His  dralings  with  rae. 

"  I  am  hoping  specially  to  be  able  to  talk  to  my  Officers  and 
help  them  all  over  the  world.  I  am  still  hoping  to  go  to  America 
and  Canada,  as  I  bargained  for.  I  am  hoping  for  several  things, 
whether  they  come  to  pais  or  not. 

"  We  must  go  on  trusting  in  God.  We  must  rally  and  wake 
up  instead  of  getting  down-hearted.   We  are  only  just  beginning. 

"  The  doctors  say  that  my  geaeral  health  is  as  good  as  it  has 
been  for  ten  years  gone  hf,  mad  tiiat  it  is  on  the  hig^iway  to 
fpffther  improvement. 

"  Praise  the  Lord  t  We  are  in  His  hands,  and  He  wiU  hold 

OS  up  I  " 

Commissioner  Howard,  on  behalf  not  only  of  the  Ofi&cers 
present  but  of  the  Army  as  a  yrbole,  expressed  in  a  few  words 
something  of  the  tender  solicitude  and  sympathy  wtikh  is  fdt 

towards  the  General  in  all  lands. 

The  General  then  prayed  with  our  comrades  and  they  with- 
drew. 

He  wrote  to  hb  daofl^hter  in  America  on  June  19 : 

My  DA1UH6  Eva — Lucy  has  sent  along  ^  your  letter  to  read 
which  you  enclosed  in  one  tu  her,  and  from  it  I  have  been  able 

*  Mtj.  Booth-Hellberg  had  retnmed  to  her  home  in  Copenhagen.  She 
came  back  to  her  fattaCa  iMa  diortly  befon  tha  end. 
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to  gather  something  of  the  heavy  waves  <rf  angnish  tfanra^  vdiich 
you  have  been  passing.  Be  assured,  my  precious  one,  that  I  am 
as  confident  as  I  very  well  can  be  of  your  love  for  me,  and  your 
realization  of  my  sorrow,  and  yoor  desire  for  some  Und  of 
remedy— if  such  a  babn  exists,  or  could  be  discovered  in  this 
poor  world  of  ours. 

I  have  had  a  great  blow.  One  of  the  greatest  wondets  in  the 

course  of  my  career  has  been  how  it  could  come  upon  me  and  not 
have  a  greater  effect  upon  me ;  how  I  could  be  so  comparatively 
cahn  and  yet  suffer  sudi  a  terrible  loss  as  that  of  my  sight, 
accompanied  as  it  has  been  by  such  terrible  anguish. 

But  words  are  vain  things,  and  even  those  which  I  am  using 
in  dictating  this  letter  to  my  trusted  comrade.  Ensign  Smith, 
look  like  vapour,  and  their  effect  qipeais  to  vanish  away  ^diile 
I  am  using  them. 

I  have  suffered  a  great  deal  since  your  letter  to  Lucy  was  read 
to  me,  and  shall,  I  am  afiaid,  have  to  go  on  with  the  suffering  for 
some  time  to  come.  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  Monday  were 
terrible  days.  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  especially  were  very 
painful,  but  Monday  night  broo^t  me  scmie  rdief. 

I  am.  dictating  this  with  great  difficulty,  but  I  want  to  comfort 
you,  and  I  want  to  stop  here  that  I  may  keep  on  loving  you,  and 
keep  on  hdpjng  you,  and  keep  on  fighting  by  your  side,  my  dark 
eye  to  your  light  eye,  my  sotil  to  your  soul,  wrapped  ap  with  yon 
in  the  great  principles  of  the  conflict. 

I  cannot  say  any  more  now.  I  must  turn  to  the  effort  to 
comfort  Lucy.  We  shall  pray  for  one  another.  God  will  cany 
us  through  and  that  with  triumph.  .  .  . 

Bramwell  is  very  ciianning  in  his  affection. 

Believe  me  to  be,  in  deathless  love,  your  fother  and  General 
for  ever  and  ever  and  evenmne. 

Again  on  Jufy  20  he  wrote  to  her : 

I  had  your  letter.  Bless  you  a  thousand  times  I  You  are 
a  lovely  correspondent.  You  don't  write  your  letters  with  your 
pen.  OT  with  your  twigue,  you  write  them  with  your  heart. 
Hearts  are  different;  some,  I  suppose,  are  bom  sound  and 
musical,  others  are  bom  uncertain  and  unmusical,  and  are  at  best 
a  mere  tinkling  cymbal  Yours,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  blessed 
and  cheered  and  deiigfated  the  soul  of  the  mother  who  bore  you 
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fran  the  very  first  opening  of  your  eyes  upon  the  world,  and  that  • 
dear  heart  has  gone  on  with  that  dwering  influence  from  tiiat 
time  to  the  present,  and  it  will  go  on  cheering  everybody  around 
you  who  has  loved  you,  and  it  will  go  on  cheering  among  the 
rest  your  loving  brother  Bnunwdl  and  your  devoted  General 
right  away  to  the  end ;  nay,  wiU  go  on  endka^,  tot  Utat  is 
10  be  no  conclusion  to  our  affection. 

I  want  it  to  be  so.  I  want  it  to  be  my  own  experience.  Love, 
to  be  a  blessing,  must  be  ambitious,  boundless,  and  eternal 
O  Lord,  help  me !  and  O  Lord,  destroy  everything  in  me  that 
interferes  with  the  prosperity,  growth,  and  fruitfuhiess  of  this 
precious,  divine,  and  everlasting  fruit  I 

I  have  been  ill— I  have  been  very  ill  indeed.  I  have  had  a 
return  of  my  indigestion  in  its  most  terrible  form.  This  spas* 
modic  feeling  of  suffocation  has  so  distressed  me  that  at  times  it 
has  seemed  ahnost  impossible  for  me  to  exist.  Still,  I  have 
fought  my  way  through,  and  the  doctors  this  afternoon  have  told 

me  as  bluntly  and  plainly  uan  ofiinion  Goold  be  given  to  a  man, 
that  I  must  struggle  on  and  not  give  way,  or  the  consequences 
will  be  veiy  serious. 

Then,  too,  the  eye  has  caused  me  rnvdi  pain,  but  that  has 
very  much,  if  not  entirely,  passed  off,  and  the  oculist  tells  me  that 
the  eye  will  heal  up.  But  alas  1  alas  I  I  am  absolutely  blind 
It  is  very  painful,  but  I  am  not  the  only  blind  man  in  the  world, 
and  I  can  easUy  see  how,  if  I  am  apeied.  I  shall  be  able  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  work. 

So  I  am  going  to  make  another  attempt  at  work.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  I  have  sat  down  this  aftonoon.  not  ecactfy 
to  the  desk,  but  anyway  to  the  duties  of  the  desk,  and  I  am  going 
to  strive  to  stick  to  them  if  I  possibly  can.  I  have  been  down 
to  some  of  my  meals ;  I  have  had  a  walk  in  the  gaiden.  and  now 
it  is  proposed  for  me  to  take  a  drive  in  a  motor,  I  believe  some 
kind  soul  is  loaning  me.  Anyhow.  I  am  going  to  have  some 
machine  that  wiU  shuffle  me  ekng  tiie  stieet.  road,  and  square 
and  I  will  see  how  that  acts  on  my  uenm,  and  then  periiapa  tiy 
something  more. 

However,  I  am  going  into  actkm  once  more  in  the  Salvation 
War,  and  I  believe,  feeble  as  I  am,  God  is  going  to  ^va  me 
another  good  turn,  and  another  blessed  wave  of  success 

Yon  Witt  pcay  for  me.  I  wooU  like  before  I  die-it  has  been 
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<me  of  the  chdcest  wbhes  ci  my  soul— to  be  aUe  to  make  the 

Salvation  Anny  such  a  power  for  God  and  of  sudt  benefit  to 

mankind  that  no  wicked  people  can  spoil  it.  .  .  . 

When  we  next  come  to  his  journal,  it  is  to  find  refer- 
eace  to  a  second  operation  for  cataract,  and  much  that 
followed: 

Journal  once  more.  This  is  Friday  the  19th  July.  I  have 
done  nothing  [in  the  writing  way]  for  several  months,  and  I 
expect  my  task  to  be  a  very  difficult  one. 

For  three  months  now  I  have  done  nothing  heymd  a  few 
letters,  friendly  fanuly  correspondence,  and  theiefbie  matt  b«in 
again.  ^ 

I  have  been  very  ill.  The  worst  symptoms  of  my  last  tiuee 
months'  sickness  have  been  my  helplessness,  my  want  of  strength, 
my  want  of  spirit,  my  want  of  energy  for  anything  and  eveiy- 
thing,  and  my  excuse  has  been  I  could  not  do  it  because  I  have 
not  had  the  eneigy. 

The  doctors  have  spent  the  afternoon  in  showing  me  that  this 
has  grown  on  me,  and  wiO  grow  more  and  more  until  I  become 
mentally  and  physically  he^ikss.  and  they  say  I  must  ficiit  it. 

and  I  will  do  so. 

I  see  this  to  be  my  duty,  and  I  will  do  it.  and  the  more  I 
encourage  myself,  and  the  more  other  people  encourage  m^  tiie 
more  I  am  likely  to  succeed.  So  I  am  going  to  begin  to  encourage 
myself,  and  I  shaD  expect  other  people  to  follow  in  this  track. 
Whether  they  will  do  so  or  not  we  will  see  I 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  they  say.  but  I  think  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  myself.  I  have  given  way  to  the  trial 
I  have  had  to  bear,  and  nobody  can  deny  tiiat  I  have  had  trials 
during  the  last  few  months.  There  1ms  ban  a  ■^^^'tT^iTn  of 
these  unwelcome  visitors. 

For  instance,  I  bqpm  Christmas  with  the  anticipation  of 
having  the  impediment  removed  from  my  eye.  I  anticipated 
ahnost  a  new  life,  and  went  about  the  country— God  forgive  me 
if  I  did  wrong-in  saying  that  by  bving  mercy  and  to  the  benefit 
of  the  world  I  was  going  to  be  a  young  man  again ;  and  the 
people  cheered  me  enthusiasticaUy,  nay.  they  welcomed  me,  they 
were  not  tired  of  me,  they  wanted  me  to  live  for  ever  and  ever  I 
They  said  so.  and  then  at  last  instead  of  thk  new  etfuiioa  of  lie. 
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of  energy  and  love,  there  was  the  disappointment—the  opetatkm 
for  the  removal  of  the  cataiact  was  a  fotlon. 

It  was  feared  at  first.  Hinted  in  the  teoood.  and  acknow- 
ledged and  lamented  at  the  last. 

Every  one  who  knew  anything  following  a  cataract  operation 
felt  next  door  to  confidence  that,  instead  of  having  a  new  eye, 
IhadlOTt  the  last  glimmering  sense  of  vision  of  w*ich  I  was 
PosMMed,  and  then  after  a  period  of  the  most  painful,  pitiful 
anxiety  a  man  ever  had  to  endure,  there  came  tiie  certainty  fliat 
I  «^  not  possessed  of  sight,  as  indeed  my  oculist  informed  me. 
a  few  days  before  the  thing  came  off,  in  his  consulting  room  that 
I  should  have  as  good  an  eye  as  ever  before,  but  instead  I  had 
lost  it  altogether. 

Then  came  on  me  the  hardest  struggle  I  ever  had  to  fi^t 
with  the  inward  woilung  of  my  physical  system,  and  then  came 
the  climax  of  my  visional  loss.  The  fact  revealed  itself  that  I 
was  perfectly  and  perpetually  blind. 

Then  came  die  bleeding  of  the  nose. 

In  great  mercy  I  was  able  to  accept  the  visitation  on  this 
occasion,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  for  The  War  Cry  which  was  thou^t 
to  be  straiglitlorward  and  manly. 

He  wrote  another  letter  to  The  War  Cry  at  this  period, 
wMch  contained  the  foUowii«  reference  to  his  memory : 

During  the  two  months  since  the  operation,  my  meoMxy  has 
failed  to  a  seiioas  extent.  As  evidence  of  this  I  may  instance  the 
fact  to  such  an  extent  has  it  failed  me  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  caU  up  the  very  names  of  my  private  Secretaries  and  tiw 
places  that  I  have  regtOariy  freqtwnted. 

He  makes  the  following  reflections,  some  of  them  not 
easy  to  follow,  but  the  whole  pathetic  enough : 

I.  I  must  fight  right  away. 

X  No  other  dumoe  of  getting  it  done. 

3.  Recount  the  mahi  thh^  I  was  to  rafiw  dmbtg  tiiew 

months. 

4>  Wonderful  support. 

5.  Accepted. 

6.  Letter  to  the  Cry  of  acceptance  of  the  VfSi  of  God  to  tht 
iMe  world,  anyway,  the  Salvatitm  WorU. 
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7.  Altboog^  expected  the  trials  to  be  heavy,  was  taJcen  aback 
at  the  difficulties  that  attended  their  endurance. 

8.  However,  fought  my  way  through  to  the  present  moment, 
and  now  I  feel  that  if  I  am  to  save  my  brain,  if  I  am  to  save  my 
life,  I  must  make  another  assault  on  the  dutks  of  Ufe,  and  the 
fulfihnent  of  the  opportunities  with  whicb  I  am  fftVOiuwi  for 
seeking  the  Salvation  of  the  World. 

Then  he  says : 

It  looks  difficult,  but  attempt  I  must,  and  will,  however 
imperfect^  I  may  fulfil  it 

He  did  not  make,  towards  the  end,  a  good  invalid. 
Booth  blood  does  not  easily  submit.  There  were  days  when 
he  onnplained,  when  he  fretted,  when  he  wanted  to  know 
why  this  thing  had  befallen  him. 

Mrs.  Booth-Hdlbeig  says : 

Often  during  the  last  weeks  I  spent  with  the  General,  though 
none  of  us  had  any  suspicion  that  he  was  going  to  leave  us  or  that 
he  would  not  be  spared  to  fight  as  bravely  as  ever,  he  used  to 
say :  "I  begin  ahnost  to  lode  toward  to  meeting  your  dear 
Mother  and  your  sister  Emma ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  sorrow 
of  having  to  leave  this  great  burden  to  the  dear  Chief.  I  think  I 
should  ahnost  like  to  go."  AH  of  a  sudden,  once,  I  heard  him 
whisper :  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  in  Heaven  ! ' 

Once,  while  apparently  only  half  conscious,  he  said  pleadingly, 
"  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  go— I  want  to  go  iuaae."  I  told 
him  he  was  there,  in  his  own  home  at  Hadley  Wood,  lyfaig  on  Us 
own  bed.  He  listened  to  alll  said  and  thai  tawi^nmdi  "  But 
that  is  not  home." 

In  another  <A  his  half-consdoos  moments  near  the  end  I 
heard  him  whisper.  "  Oh.  to  save  these  people  f "  and  again, 
"  What  is  the  good  of  a  Meeting  if  it  is  not  hot  ?  Do  you  hear 
whatlsay?"  "  Yes.  General,"  I  rq)Iied.  "  Not  a  bit  of  good 
if  it  isn't  hot."  he  repeated. 

One  afternoon  quite  towards  the  end  Bramwell  Booth 
round  his  father  sitting  up  in  his  arm-chair,  evidently  waiting 
to  qjeclr  to  him.  What  wllowed  is  the  more  touching  for 
tiie  iMt  that  it  proved  to  be  WiBiam  Booth's  last  coo- 
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secutive  conversation.  The  old  warrior,  greeting  his  son 
vary  quietly,  said  to  him,  "  Chief,  can  you  spare  me  a  few 
moments  ?  There  are  two  matters  much  upon  my  mind. 
I  want  you  to  make  me  a  promise  concerning  them." 
Then,  as  BramweO  Booth  sat  down  near  to  his  father's 
chair,  the  General  said,  "  Now,  are  you  attoidiiig  to  me  ?  " 
and  the  conversation  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  when  my  voice  is  silent 
and  I  am  gone  from  you,  you  will  use  such  influence  as  you 
may  possess  with  the  Army  to  do  more  for  the  Homeless 
of  the  World.  The  homeless  men.  Mindl  I  am  not 
thinking  of  this  country  (mly,  but  <rf  all  the  lands." 

"  Yes,  General,  I  understand." 

"  The  homeless  women  " — and,  with  deepening  tones, 
"  Ah,  my  boy,  we  dcm't  know  what  it  means  to  be  without 
a  home." 

"  Yes,  General,  I  foUow." 

"  The  homeless  childrui.  Oh,  the  children !  Bramwell, 
look  after  the  homeless.   Promise  me." 

When  the  promise  had  been  given,  something  of  the  old 
wfaunsical  humour  appeared  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Mind !  If 
you  don't,  I  shall  come  back  and  haunt  you  I " 

The  son  then  inquired  about  the  other  matter  referred 
to,  and  the  General  repUed,  "  I  have  been  thinking  very 
much  during  the  last  few  nights  about  China.  I  greatly 
regret  that  the  Lord  has  not  permitted  me  to  raise  our 
Flag  amongst  that  wonderful  people.  I  want  you  to 
promise  me  that  as  som  as  possil^  you  will  get  together  a 
party  of  suitable  Officers,  and  unfurl  our  Flag  in  that 
wonderful  land.  I  have  been  thinking  again  about  the 
world  as  a  yAuie.  I  have  been  thinking  of  all  the  nations 
and  peoples  as  one  family.  Now  promise  me  that  you  will 
begin  the  work  in  China.  You  will  need  money.  I  know 
that;  but  you  will  get  the  money  if  you  get  the  right  peo^" 

And,  when  the  desired  jmanise  was  given,  the  General 
stretched  out  his  hand,  saymg,  "You  promise?  It's  a 
bargain,  is  it  ?  Then  give  me  your  hand  on  it"  And, 
damping  hands,  father  and  son  prayed  togrther,  aad  the 
elder  man  solemnly  placed  hit  htads  iqpoB  tiw  yonger 
man's  head  and  blessed  him. 
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Bramwell  Booth  teLs  me  that  lie  am  never  fbfget  that 

moment.  The  soft  light  of  the  autumn  afternoon  falling 
on  his  father's  beautiful  head,  the  earnestness  of  the  request 
manifest  both  in  voice  and  manner,  the  strength  and  yet 
simplicity  of  that  last  prayer,  the  moving  accents  of  that 
benediction,  all  must  remain  with  him  as  a  saoed  and 
insfming  memory. 

Three  or  four  days  before  the  final  scene,  the  General 
was  able  one  morning  to  raise  himself  in  bed  and  with  little 
asdstance  to  seat  himself  for  what  proved  to  be  the  last 
time  in  his  arm-chair.  In  addition  to  his  nurse,  BramweH 
Booth  and  Mrs.  Booth-Hellberg  were  with  him.  His  speech 
had  begun  to  fail,  and  it  was  only  with  effort  that  he  could 
articulate,  some  words  appearing  to  present  greater  diffi- 
culties than  others. 

As  he  settled  in  his  chair,  after  referring  to  some  passing 
matter,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Bramwdl— the  pro- 
mises  ,"  but  here  he  halted  and  seemed  in  great  diffi- 
culty to  proceed.   He  repeated,  "  The  promises  "  and 

for  a  third  time, "  The  promises  "  One  of  those  present, 

realizmg  the  difficulty,  suggested  the  words  "  of  God,"  and 
then  he  went  on,  halting  and  hesitating  a  good  de?J,  but 
with  the  most  solenm  earnestness,  and  emphasizing  with 
his  hand  ahnost  every  word,  "  The  promise*— of  God— «ie 
sure— are  sure— if  you  will  only  believe." 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  last  words  with  any 
consecutive  meaning.  From  that  time  there  was  little  mme 
than  ejaculation,  occasicmal  expnaaiota  oi  thankfulness  m 
of  suffering. 

Near  the  end  he  said  to  Bramwdl,  with  a  smile  that 
was  like  a  flicker  of  the  old  spirit.  "  I'm  leaving  5'ou  a 
bonnie  handful !  "—almost  chuckling  over  the  difficulties 
which  now  confronted  his  Melanchthcm. 

He  lay  very  still  and  quiet  as  the  last  days  of  earthly  Ufe 
passed  over  him.  He  recognized  no  voices.  He  made  no 
sign  of  a  deare  to  speak.  During  the  afternoon  of  August 
20.  a  violent  thunderstora  broke  over  the  house,  such  a 
storm  as  that  which  marked  the  end  of  Catherine  Booth. 
He  made  no  siga.  The  storm  passed,  and  quiet  succeeded. 
In  the  evming  time  was  a  marked  qiddendng  of  the 
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tiT!^^  t^nied  to 

»ie  doctor  and  asked  if  this  were  death.  "  Yes."  repUed  the 
dj^-ttis  is  death."  TUmw^iamovemeitSonltJe 
watchera.  BramweU  bent  over  his  father  and  kissed  him. 
h,^^  ^  whispered  Mrs.  Booth-HeUberg,  "  kiss 

hun  or  Eva."  And  BnmwOl  kissed  his  fathe?  again, 
and  placed  in  his  hand  the  cable  which  had  come  fromEW 
in  America,  saying:  "  Kiss  him  for  me."  That  was  the 
f  'J'^J^  At  thirteen  minutes  past  ten  thTgrS? 
and  tender  heart  which  had  loved  mankind  so  courageooslv 

fiem  outstretched  for  so  many  years  to  save  the  neglected 
and  desp^ed  were  still  for  ever :  and  the  ey«  wWA  fam, 
their  youth  up  had  wept  over  the  sufferings  of  the  sorrow- 

Sil^ofrih*'"'  '""""^ 

"  The  General."  it  was  announced  next  day.  "  has  laid 
down  his  sword."  Rather  do  we  like  to  think  that  this 
^ming  sword  flashed  through  the  night  on  its  way  to  other 
battles  m  other  worlds,  and  that  the  faithful  son.  looking 
down  upon  the  still  figure  of  the  father  he  had  lovedsS 
weD.  saw  only  the  scabbud  of  that  unconquerable  soul. 

if  « Sw'*^',!!^  here. 
n  we  follow  the  best  examples,  the  biographer  should  brine 
his  narrative  to  a  close.  But  in  the  story  of  so  nmarki^ 
I  1,"**  extraordinary  and  adventurous 

Ih^'  \  1  ""P?«W«  to  »nake  an  end  without  some 
chromde  of  the  umversal  manifestations  of  alfectioii  and 
gnrf  which  paid  homage  to  his  death. 
"  I'l'i^f  7^'  ^°  had  said. 

nolVu  fiVht      v.^'*^*  go  hmigry.  as  they  do 

^^r*-.         J  S°  to  P"^"'  ^  and  out.  in  and 

out  as  they  do  now.  I'll  fight."  And.  "  Go  straUt  for 
souls  and  go  for  the  wo«t."  And.  "  All  who  ^Tot  on 
t^Rock  are  m  the  sea ;  every  Soldier  must  go  to  their 
rescue.     The  world  recognized  that  with  the  death  of  this 

Heiberg.  «,d  cS^dSchSr^  ^^'""""^  Booth- 
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n»n  one  of  it«  great  fighters  had  passed  away ;  and  not 
to  England  alone,  not  to  the  British  Empin  alone,  but  to 
the  whole  world  of  humanity-the  men.  women,  and  children 
of  every  nation  under  Heaven— did  this  recognition  come. 
No  man  ever  finished  his  earth's  battle  with  so  universal 
a  triumph.  Grief,  and  grief  of  a  most  close  and  personal 
character,  burst  from  the  heart  of  the  human  race.  It  was 
not  merely  that  every  newspaper  of  any  consequence 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world  paid  its  tribute  of 
admiration  and  respect  to  the  dead  warrior ;  it  was  not 
that  messages  of  sympathy  from  the  great  people  of  the 
earth  rained  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  these 
things  spoke  for  much ;  these  things  witnessed  to  the  respect 
of  K^Mctability  for  one  who  had  been  in  his  middle-life 
the  most  assailed,  ridiculed,  and  persecuted  of  men ;  but 
what  attested  more  than  anything  else  to  the  triumph  of 
his  Bfe  was  the  individual  sorrow  of  the  poorest  and  the 
lowhest  in  every  country  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  night  that  he  died  thousands  of  friendless  men 
were  sleeping  in  the  Shelters  of  the  Amy  he  had  founded. 
In  his  Homes  thousands  of  women  rescued  by  his  pure 
hands  from  the  uttermost  ruin  of  body  and  soul  were 
praying  for  him.  In  every  continent  a  great  host  of  people 
were  sorrowfuUy  telling  each  other  that  their  fatheP-5ie 
father  who  had  sought  them  out  and  saved  them  from 
unmemonal  tragedy— was  passing  from  the  world.  And  in 
countries  so  ancient  as  China  and  so  new  as  America 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  speaking  of 
him  as  the  man  who  had  brought  to  their  hearts  comfort 
and  strength,  speaking  of  him  in  every  slum  and  kennel 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  world  as 

the  happy-tempered  bringer  of  the  best 

Out  of  the  worst. 

And  this  man.  denied  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  the  bodies  of  so  many  have  been  laid,  neither 
Chnstians  nor  heroca.  passed  to  his  burying  in  Abney  Park 
Cemetery  through  the  densest  multitrJe  ever  seen  in  the 
^eets  of  London,  the  whde  traffic  of  the  greatest  dty  of 
the  world  arretted  for  hours,  the  Lord  Mayor  saluting  the 
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cofiin  as  it  paMed,  anu  ten  thousand  men  and  wc«mb, 
Kpcually  fldeeted  to  ruprewnt  their  comrades,  walldaf 
rever.  ntly  behind  the  dead  master  who  had  taught  them 
to  consecrate  their  lives  to  ministering  to  the  poorest,  the 
lowUflst,  and  the  lost* 

It  may  be  said  that  hu  canity  wq»t  for  WiOiaiii  Booth 
i»  a  me  '     eps  Ux  his  frioicl. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


CONCLUSION 

When  the  body  of  Charles  Darwin  was  borne  into  West- 
minster Abbey  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  sceptic  that  the 
dead  naturalist  entered  that  great  Christian  church  as  a 
conqueror ;  nor  would  he  have  seen  anything  to  modify 
this  ironical  view  in  the  fact  that  the  Bible  still  remained 
on  the  lectern ;  he  would  have  said  that  The  Onfiw  of 
species  had  already  made  its  way  to  the  pulpit. 

He  would  have  found  confirmation  for  this  view  thirty 
years  later  when  he  saw  the  doors  ol  Westminster  AUbey 
closed  against  the  body  of  WilUam  Booth.  If  he  witnessed 
the  spectacle  of  multitudes  in  the  streets  gathered  to  watch 
the  progress  of  this  dead  body  to  a  coaetay  in  the  snborbs, 
he  would  have  dismissed  it  eaaity  eacw^  as  tibs  »»pir<t^ 
flicker  of  emotionalism. 

Two  years  later,  looking  bade  on  Vt»  nineteenth  century 
from  the  ruins  of  a  war  which  was  engulfing  the  whole 
world,  the  sceptic  would  have  seen  these  two  men,  Charles 
Darwin  and  ^^Ukm  Booth,  in  a  strange  and  arresting  j  uxta- 
positioo. 

He  would  have  seen  the  one  cahnly  and  thoroughly 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  philosophy  which,  manfully 
applied  to  human  life,  could  have  no  other  conclusion  ♦lifti 
war.  And  the  other,  ahnost  in  a  frenzy  of  earnestness, 
neglecting  no  means,  however  extravagant,  to  attract 
attention,  posting  from  one  side  of  the  wotUl  to  the  other 
with  the  only  unanswerable  antithesis  of  that  philosophy. 
He  would  have  seen  the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  world 
foUowing  after  the  Bttn  <tf  science,  and  tiM  temble  and  poor 
following  alter  the  man  of  God.  And  he  would  have  siSB 
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that  wtdie  the  one  taught  men  a  philosophy  which  could  do 
nothing  but  ensure  them  destruction,  and  the  other  praudwd 
a  religion  which  alone  could  save  them  from  destruction, 
yet  the  tide  of  human  thought  set  steadily  away  from  salva- 
ti-^n.  flowing,  imperceptiMy  at  fint,  hot  afterwards  in  a 
flood,  to  the  overwhelming  of  the  human  race. 

A  profounder  view  of  these  two  men  brings  out  a 
difference  wUdi  is  of  aigniilcaiit  importance.  Charles 
Darwin  was  the  most  exact  and  scrupulous  of  thinkers, 
never  publishing  a  word  on  any  subject  to  which  he  had 
not  given  kmg  and  oootimioas  thought,  excluding  from 
every  sentence  he  wrote  the  smallest  influence  of  his 
emotional  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  William  Booth, 
tmsting  Unodf  so  largely  to  his  emotional  nature,  and 
regarding  the  intellect  almost  with  suspicion,  qxdce  only 
mth  the  single  care  that  the  words  he  uttered  came  from 
hia  heart.  Hw  one  man  addressed  the  heads  of  his  contem- 
poraries, the  other  their  hearts ;  and  wyie  the  one  lek 
that  the  most  precise  and  guarded  phraseology  was  neces- 
sary for  his  utterances,  the  other  took  little  thought  what 
he  would  say  or  what  he  dwidd  mito,  trattii^  Umnli  to  a 
Power  which  ideaoe  nfoMt  to  v^ud  •vm  m  a  nawte 
hypothesis. 

But  in  ipite  at  Us  almost  rdigioas  care  for  exactitude, 
and  in  spite  of  his  most  scrupulous  regard  for  truth,  the 
iwe^eand  careful  thinko^,  addrryring  himself  to  the 
ifismning  fKoHy  kk  rama,  oonld  not  prevent  that  faculty 
from  rushing  away  with  his  thesis  to  the  abyss  of  destruction  ; 
sohttk  faith  can  man  repose  in  his  reason.  And,  if  the 
wotid  had  Md  its  reason  in  leash,  and  given  to  the  piearher 
but  a  tithe  of  the  confidence  it  gave  to  the  ttUBsr, 
destruction  would  have  been  averted  and  a  firm  step  takatt 
towards  millennium.  These  facts  in  their  history  moi  an 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  only  iHmb  it  is  too  late. 

No  thinker  of  the  last  century  exercised  an  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  world  comparabie  with  Darwin's- 
and  no  moralist  of  the  last  century  exercised  an  influence 
over  the  heart  of  the  world  comparable  with  William 
Booth's.  UnhappUy  for  the  chiUren  of  their  contemporaries, 
tt       tht  inftiiHCi  of  Danvfai  sad  not  the  influence  of 
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William  Booth  which  detenniiied  the  direction  of  human 
thought.  The  world  of  power  gave  itself  up  to  the  man  of 
intellect.  It  turned  its  back  on  the  man  of  emotion. 

Darwin's  thesis,  developed  to  its  inevital^  conchisfam  by 
the  rationalists  of  Germany,  led  the  nations  step  by  step  to 
war ;  and  not  to  a  war  such  as  semi-Christians  waged  in 
meeker  times,  but  to  a  pofectly  k)gical  war  of  uttermost 
ferocity  and  extremest  cruelty,  a  war  in  which  chivalry 
and  caurtesy  and  mercy— qualities  which  do  not  belong  to 
aofaDiiln  were  very  properly  swept  aside,  and  men  tMmght 
every  means  that  their  reasons  could  suggest  for  inffirtipg 
the  maximum  of  agony  and  achieving  the  nuudmum  of 
death. 

It  is  a  folly  to  say  that  Nietzsche  misunderstood 
Darwin.  It  is  truer  to  say  that  he  was  the  most  discerning 
and  honest  prophet  of  Darwinism.  If  the  theory  of  Darwin 
could  be  taken  out  of  zoology  and  appUed  to  man,  or,  rather, 
if  man  had  no  category  of  his  own,  but  belonged  to  zoology 
and  must  be  himself  applied  to  Darwin's  theory,  then 
Nietzsche,  far  more  than  Karl  Pearson  or  Herbert  Spencar, 
saw  to  the  end  of  this  truth.  Man,  if  an  animal,  must  seek 
power ;  and  in  the  struggle  for  power  there  can  be  no  ri^t 
but  flri^t,  and  no  law  bat  aeceasity.  Struggle  fw  existeroe 
does  not  end  at  the  confines  of  the  jungle  in  a  world  of 
logical  Darwinism.  To  acquire,  to  possess,  to  dominate, 
tfak  becomes  the  only  latioBal  drive  of  human  intelligence 
when  the  incongruous  moral  luitiire  baa  baea  thrown  to 
the  winds  as  a  superstition. 

Oar  lathers  could  not  see  this  evident  truth  so  vitally  as 
some  of  their  sons  see  it  now.  The  last  half  of  the  i^oneteenth 
century  witnessed  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  religion,  philo- 
sophy, and  politics  to  efiect  a  compromise  with  Darwinism. 
No  nan  df  aiqr  wd^t  had  the  courage  to  denounce  D  ar- 
winism as  morally  wrong,  intellectually  false,  spir  i  . 
absurd.  The  most  our  fathers  could  bring  themsei  •  .o 
do  waa  to  potet  out  that  the  HoMk  coonogcmy  hannonued 
in  some  respects  with  the  processes  of  evolution,  and  to 
patch  the  rotting  garment  of  a  combative  dvihzation  with 
the  shrinkable  doth  of  philanthropy. 

We  see  now  that  the  theory  <A  Darw^  b  a  partial 
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explanation  of  a  few,  and  those  not  the  most  perplexing 
structural  phenomena  of  Natural  Histoiy.  We  seetiSt 
there  is  no  hght  to  be  gained  from  that  theory  on  tkt  supreme 
problem  of  Beauty,  that  the  taU  feather  of  the  peacock  is 
still  as  great  a  mystery  as  when  the  contemplation  of  its 
dehcate  shading  made  Darwin  sick  with  bafflement  and 
see  stiU  more  clearly  that  no  light  from  that  theory  can 
help  us  to  begin  to  undentand  the  movement  in  man's 
mmd  towards  beauty,  renunciation,  and  moral  perfectiao. 
These  things  we  have  seen  at  the  innumerable  graves  oi 
our  children. 

Prussia,  in  seeking  World  Power,  has  planted  her  iron 
heel  on  the  doctrine  of  struggle  for  existence.  Men  are  no 
longer  debded  by  phrases.  They  are  very  earnestly  now 
usmg  their  hearts  as  weU  as  their  reasons,  their  moral 
natures  as  well  as  their  microscopes ;  they  see  that  Darwinism 
does  not  woric.  It  does  not  work,  and  therefore  it  camot 
be  true.  In  the  study  it  seemed  tme  to  Mnk  about  "  the 
struggle  for  existence  " ;  but  directly  that  philosophy  escaped 
from  the  abstract  air  of  theoiy,  and  was  presented  to  men 
as  a  fundamental  law  of  octiM.  it  collapsed,  and  in  its  ^ 
dragged  down  the  partial  civiUzation  of  a  m^^p^l  comt- 
promising,  and  dishonest  Chiistendom. 

1^  is  somethhig  in  natm«  that  is  not  a  struggle  for  the 
trough,  something  in  man  that  is  not  a  struggle  for  gain  and 
gMJ.  There  is  something  in  nature  struggling  for  liberty, 
and  something  in  man  struggling  for  love.  Moreover,  in 
man,  the  mdividual  person,  there  is  a  stniggte  between  one 
self  andanother,  a  higher  self  and  a  lower  self,  a  struggle 
wWch,  from  the  days  of  David  to  the  days  of  WiUiam  Booth 
has  mspired  the  utterances  of  every  man  wlioee  words  have 
haunted  the  human  race,  a  struggle  for  moral  perfection, 
a  ttruffile  for  the  highest  and  uttermost  good,  a  struggle 
to  be  fought  to  a  finish  at  all  cost  to  body's  peace. 

It  was  WilUam  Booth,  more  than  any  other  of  Darwin's 
contemporanes.  who  demonstrated  that  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man  IS  a  fact  of  human  etperience.  Others  were  more 
eloquent  and  more  intellectually  biilliaiit  in  arguing  that 
the  spintual  nature  of  man  was  at  least  a  tenable  hypothesis, 
but  ao mnio decisively  proved  tUs  spiritual  nature  to  be 
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a  fact.  In  nearly  every  climate  and  among  neaiiy  every 
people,  the  most  civilized  and  the  most  savage,  he  appealed 
to  the  moral  nattire  of  man,  and  by  the  power  of  his  plea 
transformed  the  worst  of  mat,  evtn  the  lowest  and  the 
most  abased,  into  good  citizens  capable  of  extremest  self- 
sacrifice.  He  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  force  in  human 
evohition  of  infinitely  greater  powor  than  self-interest ;  that 
sympathy  can  heal  the  sick ;  that  love  can  raise  the  dead  ; 
and  that  co-operation  inspired  by  self-abnegation,  and  com- 
passion inqnred  by  self-Mcrifice,  can  save  the  sotils  even  of 
tho.;e  whom  an  English  follower  ol  Darwin  has  described  as 
"  Social  Vermin." 

This  great  work,  which  history  will  remember  was 
attacked  by  no  individual  so  violently  as  by  Darwin's 
fighting-lieutenant.  Professor  Huxley,  failed  to  avert  the 
calamity  of  war.  It  failed  to  save  the  hiunan  race  from 
that  calamity ;  but  in  the  light  ol  war  we  see  this  work  of 
William  Booth  perhaps  with  a  new  understanding  and  with 
a  higher  appreciation. 

QviUxaticm  cannot  stand  <m  the  sands  of  Darwinian. 
The  rain  has  descended,  the  floods  have  come,  and  the 
winds  have  blown  and  beaten  upon  that  civilization,  and 
it  has  fallen,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.  Civilization  can 
only  stand  if  it  is  built  upon  a  rock,  and  the  only  rock 
which  can  withstand  the  storms  of  the  ages  is  the  rock  of 
the  Moral  Law.  Man  can  no  xaore  leave  God  out  of  his 
philosophies  than  he  cm  ttve  without  htt  heart  or  see 
without  his  eyes. 

William  Booth  was  one  of  the  last  century's  greatest 
prophets  of  this  truth,  and  certainly  its  boldest,  most 
courageous,  and  most  effective  protagonist.  His  supreme 
interest  for  the  historian  hes  in  the  force  with  which  his 
intuition  carried  him  straight  to  the  very  centre  <rf  htintan 
knowledge  in  an  age  when  men  were  aUowing  their  intellects 
to  lead  them  towards  the  abyss  of  annihilation.  He  saw 
the  insufficiency  of  reason  wbn  it  was  at  its  U|^tiest  in  the 
estimation  of  men  ;  and  he  saw  the  supremacjr  ci  emotion 
in  a  time  when  it  was  most  su^>ected  by  mm.  He  knew, 
with  but  little  h^  Imn  his  reason,  that  the  fti<in<*f  is  not 
to  be  exaniiied  by  tte  bnfai  of  aiqf  finite cnature :  aadhe 
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knew,  with  only  his  moral  nature  to  help  him,  that  the 
Infinite  may  be  clasped  and  held  by  the  upstretching 
hands  of  love  and  faith.  It  was  to  him  a  matter  for  amaze- 
ment that  men  could  be  content  with  only  their  reasons 
when  they  hdd  in  thdr  possession  those  great  forces  of 
emotion  which  can  lift  the  poet  into  regions  where  no 
astronomer  can  follow  him,  and  the  saint  into  transcend- 
encies which  neither  philosopher  nor  theologian  is  able  to 
penetrate. 

We  need  not  fear  to  minimize  the  greatness  of  the  man 
by  confessing  that  he  fell  short  of  the  intellectualist  standards 
of  the  age.  But  he  is  not  to  be  judged  by  those  standards. 
He  does  not  stand  in  the  company  of  intellectual  giants — 
wrong-headed  or  right-headed.  No  rehgious  genius  has 
ever  stuod,  or  can  ever  stand,  in  that  company.  ^^^IHam 
Booth  stands  among  the  moralists,  and  his  full  stature  is 
only  seen  when,  considering  the  circumstances  of  his  age, 
he  is  Imnight  into  oooqMiiscm  with  the  great  emotionalists 
of  history— those  diildrai  of  the  worid  who  have  sought 
the  salvation  of  men,  not  as  men  of  science  seek  latiaoal 
truth,  but  as  lovers  seek  the  beloved. 

If  he  has  no  place  among  the  intrikctnah,  he  hes  tqaaSty, 
in  the  region  of  emotion,  no  place  among  the  mystics.  We 
approach  the  truth  of  his  measure  when  we  see  that  on  the 
nKMmtain  top  he  was  but  a  tourist,  and  that  Mi  afai<finf> 
place  on  earth  was  with  men,  in  the  pit  of  darkness  and  pain. 
He  has  left  behind  him  no  haunting  tenderness  for  the  scaa 
ot  men,  no  vmr6»  vAikih  tiny  wiO  reiMmber  in  daric  Ikrits, 
no  music  which  will  steal  into  their  souls  when  their  eyes 
are  bUnded  with  tears.   But  he  has  left  to  the  world  the 
n^nory  of  a  life  ^ktkh  deliberately  sought  the  pit,  and  in 
the  pit  worked  miracles  upon  the  souls  of  men  by  the  force 
of  a  childlike  confidence  in  God,  and  by  the  power  of  a  love 
yriAAi,  even  if  it  be  judged  inferior  to  the  love  of  the  mystic, 
was  nevertheless  an  infinitely  more  real  and  honest  love 
than  any  carefuUy  measured  affection  which  had  hitherto 
satMed  philanthropy. 

The  character  of  this  love  is  the  centre  of  his  intoest 
for  mankind.    It  was  determined  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  life.   His  childhood  was  cbuded 
VOL.  n  §1 
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by  sufiering;  his  youth  was  fretted  by  deprivation  and 
iidiibitkm ;  and  his  esriy  maidKwd  wu  not  «dy  •  haxd 
strug^k  lor  physical  existence,  but  an  infinitely  harder 
struggle  for  spiritual  liberty.  He  came  to  his  work  out  of 
IMs  darkness  and  out  of  tlds  soffering ;  he  came  to  it  wHii 
but  little  traditional  refinement  in  his  mind,  and  with  still 
less  of  an  imposed  education  which  is  worth  speaking 
aboat ;  he  came  to  it  simply  with  a  wiU  perfectly  snrrendoed 
to  God,  and  with  a  heart  that  had  no  greater  hunger  than  to 
sacrifice  itself  for  his  fellow-men. 

He  was  in  the  religious  world  of  his  time  something  of 
a  Charles  Dickens.  He  was  moved  by  pathos  and  hmnoiur ; 
he  loathed  cant  and  abominated  shams ;  he  had  a  genuine 
compassion  for  the  sinner ;  and  he  loved  the  poor  with  a 
love  that  was  the  very  Imath  of  his  life.  He  sorrowed  over 
the  sins  of  the  multitude  not  only  because  those  sins  ex- 
patriated them  from  the  presence  of  God,  but  because  those 
sins  i^Ucted  thdr  bodies,  daricened  their  minds,  rained  their 
homes,  and  finally  broke  their  hearts.  He  wanted  mankind 
to  be  happier.  His  ideal  was  very  like  the  ideal  of  Charles 
Dickens — domestic  comfort  on  earth  and  compensation  in 
Heaven.  He  wanted  men  to  Uve  in  decent  houses,  with 
domestic  love,  with  neighbourly  kindness,  and  with  faith 
in  a  fnture  worid.  He  wanted  them  to  see  how  terrible  it 
was  that  children  should  be  himgry  and  naked,  that  women 
should  be  drunken  and  dissolute,  and  that  the  very  best 
of  men  should  sink  beneath  the  level  of  the  beast.  He  was 
not  a  revolutionist.  He  had  Uttle  faith  in  the  power  of 
ParUaments  to  create  Utopias.  His  idea  of  Utopia  was  not 
perhaps  very  inviting.  But  he  loved  men  so  honestly  and 
so  Monestly  that  hi  seddog  to  addeve  his  humble  Utopia 
he  porformed  the  greatest  of  all  human  miracles. 

It  was  William  Booth  who  taught  the  world  that  the 
ink  tidng  to  ^  in  sedcmg  to  tnra  a  bad  mm  into  a  good 
aaan  is  to  make  him  feel  that  you  really  care  for  him,  really 
CKe  whether  he  sinks  or  swims.  If  it  be  said  that  all 
notaUe  evangelists,  and  even  aU  orthodox  preachers  oi 
reUgion,  have  uttered  much  the  same  precept  in  every  age 
of  the  Church,  we  would  voiture  to  answer  that  no  word 
in  the  language  of  men  is  more  misused,  more  misunder- 
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stood,  and  more  unrealized  than  the  word  Love.  By  which 
we  mean,  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  for 
one  person  to  love  another;  that  •«  ocean  which  sqMrates 
affection  from  love  u  all  but  it  <  .  ;  and  that  to  stop  short 
at  affection  either  in  the  don.  s.  ir  the  religious  life  is 
to  Kve  cooqdetdy  outside  tha  reN  b^atira  of  God.  "  Were 
a  single  drop  of  what  is  in  my  heart,"  said  St.  Catherine,  of 
Genoa.  "  to  fall  into  heU.  heU  itself  would  be  changed  into 
paiadiM." 

Love  is  so  greatly  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  that 
few  are  even  startied  by  the  blasphemy  which  makes  it  a 
synonym  for  anhaal  desire.   It  is  so  wonderfully  the  rarest 
thing  in  the  world  that  we  are  amazed  when  we  read  of  a 
person  dying  of  a  broken  heart.   And  it  is  so  entirely  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  world  that  we  are  either  greatly  amused 
or  greatly  impressed  when  we  encoonter  hnsband  and  wife, 
father  and  son,  brother  and  sister,  friend  and  friend,  who 
perfectly  and  beautifully  love  one  another.   Happy  families 
are  conmion  enough,  but  fimOies  in  wfaidi  the  one  relation 
between  all  the  members  is  the  relation  of  love— the  love 
imperishably  defined  by  St.  Paul— are  to  be  found  perhaps 
but  oQoe  in  a  Kfe's  long  journey.   Men,  indeed,  the  makers 
of  a  civilization  iounded  on  combat,  have  not  yet  thought 
what  it  is  to  love ;  and  for  this  reason  more  than  all  other 
naaom  reUgion  has  failed  to  transform  human  existence. 
No  word  so  common  as  love,  no  term  so  debased,  no  ideal 
so  woefully  unreahzed.   The  love  which  is  sublimely  un- 
consdous  of  self,  which  is  for  ever  at  rest,  which  is  iinghflir»ti| 
by  events  and  unchanged  by  time,  which  aeda  wily  the 
welfare  of  another,  which  Uves  its  Ufe  in  the  life  of  another, 
•wbidi  gives  and  gives  again,  never  asking,  never  thinking 
to  ask,  for  return,  which  is  patioit,  which  is  tolerant,  which 
is  satisfied— this  ministering  and  adoring  love,  at  once 
human  and  divine,  at  once  domestic  and  religious,  this  love 
which  "  bean  it  oat  even  to  the  edge  of  doom."  which 
seeketh  not  its  own,  which  is  the  very  centre  and  pruidple 
of  the  Divine  Will,  this  love,  we  may  say.  has  hardly  yet 
become  even  an  idrnd  of  the  human  race. 

Such  love  is  one  of  the  legends  wkkk  have  come  down 
to  us  like  inarticulate  skeletons  ixom  aa  age  bemoMd  idth 
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romance ;  and  in  the  welter  of  our  modern  life,  in  thi 
claih  oi  our  social  cmflict,  whare  the  nuctor  panfam  ii 
■df-assertion,  self-aggrandizement,  and  self-realization,  thi! 
fooUsh  memory  of  the  past  fades  as  the  stars  of  heavei 
fade  before  the  g^are  of  our  electric  Ught.  Perfect  love,  wi 
say,  is  not  to  be  expected ;  and  yet  Christianity  is  eithei 
perfect  love  or  it  ceases  to  be  Christian.  "  The  Christiai 
ideal,"  it  is  said,  "  has  not  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
it  has  been  found  difficult,  and  left  untried."  Really  t( 
love  another  person  is  difficult  even  for  the  best  of  th< 
human  race ;  but  how  difficult,  how  almost  impossible 
when  that  other  person  is  infamous,  degraded,  and  repulsive 
Nevertheless,  to  read  the  Gospel  in  church,  to  pray  tor  love 
and  to  preach  about  love,  making  not  one  single  effort  o 
love  in  our  dealings  with  the  abandoned  or  the  lost,  is  noi 
this  manifestly  to  Uve  our  Uves  entirely  outside  the  Kingdon 
of  Heaven  ?  Christianity  is,  surely,  this  intense,  unselfish 
and  ministering  love  or  it  it  so  whit  different  from  th< 
ancient  religions  of  terror  and  superstition.  "  Many  shal 
say  to  Me  in  that  day  I  "  And  the  judgment  is,  "  I  nevei 
knew  you  I "  Nor  is  this  judgment  pronounced  againsi 
the  abandoned  and  the  lost,  but  against  those  who  professec 
the  name  of  the  Judge,  and  implicitly  believed  that  thej 
were  doers  of  His  will.  "  I  never  knew  you  " — ^that  is  tc 
say,  You  did  land  things  without  kindness ;  you  wore 
indeed  the  garments  of  love,  but  there  was  no  love  in  youi 
hearts ;  that  is  to  say.  You  never  once  saw  the  meaning  oj 
My  life. 

It  is  when  we  reflect  upon  this  absence  of  love  from  the 
world,  carefully  considering  in  our  minds  the  difference 
which  exists  between  social  ^""dnfw  and  self-sacrificing 
love,  that  we  are  able  t»*  see  at  least  something  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  life  of  Williaiu  Booth.  His  supreme  contribu- 
tion to  the  religious  experience  of  mankind  lies  in  his  proof 
that  by  the  power  of  love  the  worst  of  men  can  be  changed 
into  the  best  of  men ;  but  his  highest  and  most  enduring 
greatness  is  the  genuine  passion  ai  love  wtkk  urged  him 
into  the  hells  of  human  existence  to  work  those  miracles  of 
conversion.  He  groaned  over  the  degradation  of  men,  he 
aguidaed  over  the  debasement  of  wranen,  he  wept  over  the 
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sttfieringi  of  chikbcit.  Never  has  any  man  whose  whole 
nature  so  recoiled  from  the  ii^t  of  pain,  and  whoM  semitiv* 
spirit  so  shrank  from  even  a  recital  of  grief,  waded  so  far 
into  the  sea  of  agony.  He  suffered  in  helping  the  suffering. 
He  was  tortured  in  rescuing  the  tortnred.  And  for  every 
one  he  helped  and  rescued  at  the  cost  of  suffering  and  torttire 
which  only  God  can  compute,  he  knew  that  ten  thousand 
others  were  perishing  without  comfort  and  without  hope. 
The  travail  of  his  soul  was  not  the  travail  of  a  hermit  seeking 
in  the  solitude  of  a  wildetaess  to  comprehend  the  glory  and 
the  greatneas  of  God,  but  the  travail  of  a  man  livkig  in  the 
midst  of  human  want  and  human  sorrow,  and  with  all  tlie 
love  in  his  heart  being  able  to  succour  only  one  here— 
another  tLere.  And  he  suffered  because  of  nren's  indiffer- 
ence and  men's  incredulity.   He  had  proofs  to  show  in 
every  country  of  the  world  that  love  can  transform  the  evil 
Hie  and  restore  the  shattered  life ;  an  enormous  host  followed 
him  wherever  he  moved,  shouting  the  haUdujah  of  triumph ; 
but  the  world,  for  the  most  part,  shrugged  its  shoulders,  and 
left  the  suffering  to  suffer  and  the  perishing  to  die.   And  in 
spite  of  the  maUgnity  which  assailed  hhn,  the  envy  whidi 
traduced  him,  and  the  hatred  which  never  ceased  to  compass 
his  destruction,  this  love  for  the  poorest,  the  k>wliest,  and 
lost  persisted  to  the  end  of  his  Hfe.  His  greatness  is  this, 
that  among  the  maay  who  ^eak  of  low  he  lived  a  lie 
of  love. 

Fortunatdy  far  the  enlightenment  of  the  future  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  all  ages  the  documents  left  behind 
him  by  William  Booth  present  to  our  gaze  an  indubitable 
likenen  of  the  Mving  and  imperfect  man.  None  of  the 
mists  which  still  creep  towards  us  from  the  Middle  Ages  and 
obscure  the  portraits  of  the  saints  dim  his  rich  huma"''ty ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  in  days  to  come  any  fork>m  wor  jjper 
of  heroes  will  arise  to  invest  this  simple  preacher  in  the 
ghostly  robes  of  myth  and  legend.  Aberglaube  wiU  not 
invade.  He  will  confront  for  ever  the  gaze  of  »nanifi«/i 
a  rough,  IsSilde,  and  tempestuous  figure,  s  man  of  Sttle 
learning,  a  man  of  vigorous  impulsiveness,  a  man  master- 
ful and  vehement,  a  man  inordinately  zealous  and  inordin- 
ately ambitions,  bnt  a  man  incited,  and  in  everything  one 
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who  with  the  whole  force  and  pmion  of  Ui  extraoidbiu] 
nature  bved  his  fellow-men. 

This  love  for  his  fellow-men  will  be  seen  as  no  perfecl 
and  beautiful  aqiintkm  in  the  vague  region  of  impoMi^ 
bility ;  it  will  be  seen,  indeed,  shot  with  the  faults  of  hii 
character  and  tinged  with  the  hues  of  his  human  nature— 
never  becoming  the  romantic  love  ydddk  tent  Damieii  to 
the  lepers,  still  less  the  exquisite  love  which  made  the  verji 
elements  brethren  of  St.  Francis ;  but  when  men  contemplate 
the  love  of  Wmam  Booth,  steadily  and  dispawbnately, 
remembering  that  this  love  manifested  itself  in  the 
wretchedest  and  most  hateful  places  of  life,  and  at  a  time 
wlwn  rationalism  was  pouring  its  sorni  upon  emotion— 
"that  great  and  precious  part  of  our  natures,"  as  John 
Morley  calls  it,  "  that  lies  out  of  the  immediate  domain  of 
the  logical  understanding  "—and  that  it  ever  groped  its 
way  into  the  black  diadows  where  misery  hides  its  tean. 
and  into  the  outer  darkness  where  sin  deserts  its  victims, 
they  will  become  conscious,  in  the  greatness  and  strength 
of  that  dogged,  unyielding,  most  stahbom  and  intensdy 
practical  love,  of  a  beauty  which  at  least  consumes  the  faults 
of  a  day,  and  of  a  glory  which  at  least  does  away  with  the 
shortcomings  of  a  tempenment.  If  he  failed  to  avert 
Armageddon,  more  than  any  man  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  he  helped  to  create  the  Social  Conscience, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  hope  trf  a  Loigue  of  Nations; 
and  he  helped  to  create  that  Sodal  Conscience,  not  by  a 
political  formula  or  by  any  merely  philanthropic  invention, 
but  by  the  tece  and  eaergy  d  hb  boundless  love. 

Do  we  not  come  as  close  as  is  possible  to  the  truth  ol 
this  man  when  we  say  that  had  he  been  one  of  the  Twelve, 
Sim<m  Petor  would  not  haiw  been  alone  when  he  stepped 
out  qxm  the  Sea  of  Galike  ? 
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meets  Rooaavelt,  U.  a8i>a ; 
opens  Senata  with  pnycr,  U. 
38a-4 ;  in  Atlanta,  U.  3A4-3 
(1907),  ii.  380-81,  440 
Salvatfott  Amy  In,  1.  473,  U.  70-73, 

474 

Aaaterdam,  U.  a»9,  as6 
AogHean  Choreh ;  tfea  qoastion  o<  the 
SaecaaMita  u4  tiw,  i.  4«4-9.  ii- 
a6,  3S-3.  35-6 ;  sngpMtad  aUanoe 
with  SdvatiM  Axmy,  U.  9-10, 
14-15.  so,  as-tf.  S«-8,  345-6;  lU 
lost  opportunitiaa.  It.  449-30 
Anti-Suicide  Bureau,  tt.  494 
Arbroath  riots,  11.  4 
Arch,  Joseph,  11.  7 
Argyll,  Duke  of,  U.  431 
Annitstead,  Lord,  11.  37a 
Anaatniig  ease,  11.  43-14 
Armstrong,  EUaa,  il.  43,  44,  48,  30 
Arnold,  Matthew,  ii.  41,  119 
Amott,  Miss,  GirU*  Misaion  Sehool,  U. 

337.  3*0 
Ashton,  Lord,  ii.  307 
Asquith,  Mr.  (Prime  Minister),  11.  401-3, 
403.  407 ;  Mrs.,  il.  401,  403 

I  ^Mla,  ii.  tf4.s 


Atlay,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  li.  16, 
iS,  a<^8i 

Avatraia:  General  Booth  visits,  U. 
143,  146,  aio-13,  373  ;  (»905)  il. 
336,  343-4 ;  Salvation  Army  in, 
1.  473.  ii-  14.  ao7,  344;  scbsaaa 
for  emlgraliM  to^  Ii.  HM,  344, 
55a.  361 

Ayiaaar.  Gawaral,  tt.  33s 

Bailer,  lb..  <•  aso 

Bailey,  Sir  Aha,  tt.  409,  413-17 

Balfour,  Mr.  A.  J.,  U.  40a.  403^  40I 

Bancroft,  Sir  Squire,  ii.  lao,  139 

Bannerjee,  Mr.,  IL  147 

Baptism,  Booth  on,  1.  408-9,  461-3, 469 

Barlinnie  Prison  visited,  11.  446-7 

Barrett,  WUson,  11.  303 

Baaingstoke  riots,  1.  481,  ii.  6-9 

Baala  vialtwl.  U.  994 

Bataa,  Mr.,  I.  a57,  a«7 

Bath  riota,  U.  4 

Baxter,  Michael,  U.  839 

Bayerta,  Mr.,  11.  379 

Beck,  Adtdf,  11.  330-31 

Bedford,  Bishop  of,  i.  466 

Bedford,  H.E.  Sir  Frediriali^  IL  34^ 

Bee-keeping,  ii.  396 

BegUa, Harold:  visits GaBaraTs Mrth- 

plaee,  i.  ax-3;  Intacvtawa  Mha 

Jane  Short,  1.  344-83  ;  intervlewa 

first  London  convert,  1.  363-70; 

visits  Rookstone.  11.  393,  456-7; 

on   1904   motor  campalan,  ii. 

337-8:  with  George  HanAag,  ii. 

367 

Beit,  Mr.  Otto,  ii.  366 
Belfast  visited,  il.  323-5 
Belgium  visited,  11.  130 
Bell-Taylor,  Dr.,  U.  4x1 
Benarea  visited,  U.  150 
Benekendorfl,  ComU,  H.  43^31 ;  Co— 

tesa,  11.  431 
Bendigo,  1.  33 

Benson,  Or. :  as  Bishop  of  Tkm^  ob 
quaatiaa  of  the  "afaamanli.  i. 
4^*y;  aa  AnMiriMp  of  Caattf. 
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burr,  MfBttotiont  with  Booth,  ii 
>4*IS.  iStO,  fs-6,  s^B,  3).a 

BcfMdottc,  l>rinee,  U.  4f 
Berne  visited,  ii.  134,  304 
U««aiit.  Mn.  Annie,  ii.  130 
"BtwjMK'  i.  9,  7« 
Bethlehem  vitlted,  ii.  141 

Mr.,  ii.  »47 
» SooMy  Centenanr,  H.  ^ 
-  1^  I.  346 

tnm  Bootk  to  Mn.,  i. 


 1  Ml,  i.  tto 

nrminRham  visited,  ii.  391 
Bjtimson,  ii.  373 
Bloemlonteia  vkited,  ii.  409 
Boer  War.  tt.  tjj,  ls^•.  9$t,  mH, 

Bolton  riott,  Ii.  5 
Bombay  visited,  U.  130 
Booth,  Ann  (sister),  i.  17,  aS,  36,  74, 
91,  100 

Booth,  BalliDgton  (son) :  birth,  i.  309  ; 
baptism,  i.  310;  ehUdhood,  i. 
3*5.  3*9.  3SO,  333;  describes  a 
Holinesa  Meeting,  i.  414-13  •  a 
popular  evangelist,  ii.  63,  jt  •  in 
Canada,  ii.  76;  la  tMM  SUIm. 
U.  134 

Booth,  Mrs.  Ballington,  ii.  76 
Booth,  Bernard  (grandson),  ii.  446 
Booth,  Catherine  (daughter) :  birth,  i. 
3"  ;  childhood,  i.  33s  ;  in  Chris- 
tian Mission,  i.  430, 431 ;  in  Plraiiee 
and  SwitMriaad.  1.-SU,  tt.  40^  «3. 

Booth,  CaUMciM  fffMiil  iIiihIIm),  U. 

367 

Booth,  Emma  (daughter) :  birth.  L 
3";    chUdhood.    i.    349,  330, 
361-a  ;  as  Uttle  Mother,  i.  431-1 ; 
sought  as  a  recruit,  ii.  434-6  •  an 
evangeUst,  ii.  63;   Booth's  love 
for,    ii.    91.   [ConiituMi  uaim 
Booth-Tucker,  Mrs.] 
Booth.  |tema  (sister),  i.  17,  74,  j+j,  248 
Booth,  Eva  (daughter) :  birth,  i.  344  ; 
childhood,  u.  63,  64-3:  Booth's 
love  for,  U.  91,  299,  41S.  449, 
453-3.  463,  466;    illness  of,  ii. 
»5o  ;  letters  from  Toronto  by,  ii. 
297-8  ;    reply  to,  u.  298-9  ;  '  at 
lunch  with  Roosevelt,  ii.  389,  390  ; 
in  Chicago,  ii.  440;  Commander 
to  Aawiea,  ii.  449,  453.3 .,  vWts 
England,  il.  458 ;  the  partfaig.  a. 
460;   last  letters  to,  U.  4Cs-*: 
her  last  message,  ii.  473 
Booth.  Henry  (hratlMt).  i.  17 


Booth.  Herbert  (son)  ■  birth,  i.  y 
musical  powers.  Ii.  63,  69 ;  allri 
autocracy  of,  ii.  133 ;  and  N 
Zedand  eampaig  i,  ii.  130-31 

Booth,  Uwtsaia.  Anhhiilijy  ot  Ya 
1.  It 

Booth,  Lney  (daughter) :  birtk, 
333 ;  UlnaM,  i.  418,  U.  15a,  13 

childhood,    ii.    63.  rreaMN 
UHdtr  Ilooth-Hellborg.  Mrs.] 
Booth,  Marian  (daughter) :  birth,  i.  3 
Booth.  Mary  (mother),  i.  17  t  Hoc 
on.  «■  a7-8  ;  Sarah  Butler  on. 
•9:  bar  shop,  i.  48,  49,  73,  9 
eoBverted,  i.  74 ;    on  Bootl 
•ngAgcment,  1.  149 ;  Ua  «Wla  ( 
I.  24a,  846-7,  t4»;  Cathart 
Booth  on,  i.  291-3 :  virtit  Hari 
ney.  1.  335-6 
Booth,  Mary  (sister),  1.  17,  2,',  24 

247-    Set  Newell,  Mary 
Booth,  Miriam  (grand-daughter;,  ii.  a' 
Booth,    Samuel    (father)  :    bom  i 
Belper,  i.  16 ;  first  marriage,  i.  it 
MMod  marriaga.  i.  171  la«vi 
Oelpat.  i.  13,  17  •  appaaranaa  o 
1-  »3  :  character  of,  i.  23-6,  39,  41 
384 :    ruined,  i.  40-41 ;  sen^ 
William  into  business,  i.  41- a 
death  of,  i.  43 
Booth,  WUliam,  Archbis:    >  of  York.  1 
16,  36 

Booth.  William,  first  son  ot  Samnal.  I 

Booth.  Williaai,  GaaMral  at  Oa  Salva 

tion  Army: 
Ancestry.  parMHage,  lahMiaM,  L  i< 

17.  a  vio 
18S9:  I-   h  (April      1. 1,  ,7,  23 
wrthpuce,  i.  20-23,  30;  bap 
>•  5,  23 

lS89-t843  :  his  own  notes  on  his 
«*y»°od;ij5-«.  4«.  47.  62  i 
aitly  iaqpnarioaa.  L  a-3.  7,  30, 
36-7;  his  fathar'a  elMraalw,  i! 
*3-7,  39.  41.  3B4 !  bla  muOHtt 
character,  i.  a7 ;  no  nWgiiil 
influences  at  home,  i.  26.  »7,  iS, 
37 ;  in  Sneintbn  Road,  i.  3.>3;^ ; 
Grandfather  Page,  i.  31,  33  at 
•chooi  in  Southwell,  i.  '6,  ,6  • 
at  Bidddph's  School,  ,  36-7  • 
religiout  impresaiooa,  i.  38-40, 
46-8 ;  introduetkn  to  n^hmj- 
ism,  i.  40.  84;  games  tmd 
leadership  as  a  bojr,  L  31,  33.4, 
39-40,  450 ;  uppnnnm,  i.  31 ; 
apprenticed  to  a  pawnbroker.  L 
41-a;  his  father  dies,  i.  43; 
reiigtooa  itixringi,  1. 46-8 ;  Itaae 
•    I.  44-5 
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B— U,  W»»m  {conU.)— 

tl4a-iB44:  bit  motlMr't  ihop  in 
CooM  CaU,  i.  4a,  49;  at 
CbartUt  mcctlnp,  U  5,  49-)o; 
•ompaniont,  i.  49,  sa,  55,  39; 
appearance,  1.  30 ;  M«a  ohUdrM 
crying  lor  bread,  1.  53 ;  detar- 
mine*  on  turrtader  to  God,  i. 
51-s;  «M«wti«l,  i.  J3-7.  U. 
I9I-S  i  •  davir  aaaitUnt,  i. 
35 

184S-184S :  IHinailitp  iHOi  WB- 
Uam  Santom,  I.  s>-6>,  6*,  63-4 ; 
Ant  locial  expariment,  i.  60; 
"  calMove."  i.  60-61 ;  attack  of 
fever,  i.  38,  61,  6a  ;  influanoe  oi 
James  Caufbey,  i.  14,  6i-a,  Bs  ; 
Joins  Saniom  in  open-air  mission, 
L  6a-9;  panuadad  tnr  David 

tat  aarmoM  M<  aHtjr  aMoM. 

1.  64-6,  71-S,  »9.  93.  VL  199  : 
appaafance,  i.  66-7,  U.  t3a ; 
suppo^  affection  for  Miss 
Butler,  1.  30,  67,  68  ;  lakes  slum 
lads  to  Wesley  Chapel,  i.  70-7*, 
•3;  poverty  and  home  troubles, 
i.  73-3  :  bis  theology,  i.  69-70, 
7^»*  i  laaMant  oa  doetilna  of 
awvmfcw,  I.  76-IO,  Bj.  U. 

;  aa  an  ortbodox  Mathod- 
U>  !.  >4-<) ;  bia  amblMetn,  i.  88- 
>      'ill  Sanson  dies,  i.  S9; 
by  cburcb  laadan, 
1  pofitloo  in  business,  i. 

;  -  to  take  up  ministry, 

)  qi,  106,  117;  bis  sister 
marrlea,  i.  91;  apprentieesbi  . 
ends,  i.  9S ;  twalv*  ommUw  out 
of  work,  i.  9f  J :  |DM  to  Loa- 
doa,  i.  93 
tl49 :  kmriinesa  in  Loodon,  1.  t>4, 
9^toa,  I  Sa-3;  hU  alsttir's 
hJl.  •  ■  ;  iirith  Walv.  ta 
paw  .!  ■  '.k/xr,  i.  103-4  ;  preaching 
in  fxi.c  r.  i.  104-6,  113-13  ; 
fwollltwii*,  i.  103 ;  the  call 
htm  Haavm  and  bumaaity.  i. 

iS3o-x8s« !  ooMda  IMMM 
Ptttes,  i.  111-13  i  ilBltU  el  ftt- 

nm  for  ministcy,  L  XI4'IS ! 
projects,  i.  xi3-ib ;  meeting 
with  E.  J.  RabUts,  ..  1 16-18; 
persuaded  to  work  with  Ra- 
iormtn,  L  zij;  meatinf  with 
Catbaria*  Mioited,  L  xao,  1*5, 

iSS« :  MMHtariMHigcalBMfy, 

L  t$»-tt,  x$n  Mb  hm,  L 
tjfi-ui         and  IMirtifn. 


IkMtb,  WlUlan  («mM.>- 

(.  i3t-7,  I4«-SS;  UtnOHtLt 
IS41  iWnriwH  «Mi  lla- 
Infit»i.»>l,xs4;  apptoMfeM 

>4S.   XS4I    WHMb  to  MHjll 

Calviniaa^  I.  x«aHI>  IS4. 

«9»-3 

i8}a-i833  :  goes  to  Spalding,  i. 
>44f  133  :  tueeeaa  in  ministry,  1. 
>SS*7i  tot ;  determinaa  on 
ravivaiisat,  1.  137.9,  174;  at- 
tntUi  by  N«w  Coaairtaa,  i. 
iSi,  ilfl,  X9>,  tei,  add,  aeC,  tit  t 
nMeta  with  accident,  i.  tM>7 ; 
sptritnal  struggle*,  1.  199,  aoa* 
toa,  314  :  iU-baalth,  i.  leo,  103, 
ao7,  J13 ;  aannons,  1.  103-4, 
ao6 ;  plan*  to  join  Connexion 
and  HMfry,  1.  306,  107,  1 1 ) ; 
impraaaad  by  Poole,  i.  an, 

ias4-xtss :  daiMM  to  vatan  to 

Loadon,  L  att,  117,  aiS,  iti ; 
ratanM  aa  •  atuident,  i.  119,  an, 
1*4,  ass  I  preaching,  1.  113-6 ; 
becomes  assistant  super- 
intendent, i.  116,  117;  visits 
Lincolnshire,  1.  113;  revivalist 
matboda,  1.  aaS-9,  131.  143 ; 
Mitat  and  Guarnaey,  1.  330; 
adHw— tloaing,  1.  asx,  S43-6; 
MldUad  eamp^ga,  1.  330,  131, 
Sj4.  S3S*3S  :  viiit*  bia  notber, 
:  n» ;  plana  ior  manrlage,  i. 
248.  ;r63,  168;  Bradlord,  New- 
ca«tle,  Gateabead,  ManelMater, 
.  .  38-68 ;  popularity,  i.  S63, 
Hi,  »ti  ;  Coafaranoe  appoints 
Uaa  amwflelist,  I.  S67,  a68, 187 
JiMM  x6,  1853:  naixiage, 
1.  *73 

Guoniey  revival,  i.  173 ; 
theology  and  methods  of  revi> 
valism,  i.  173-M;  in  Hull, 
Caistor,  and  Sbefield,  i.  188, 
189,  19a ;  belpa  his  wife'a 
parents,  1. 189,  a9x  ;  Dewsbury, 
»•  »93.  »94 ;  Leeda,  1. 194-6 
1836:  BraanwU  Booth  boca.  1. 

Ml;  atowtM  iMmtr  ki  tta 

(TiMgli,  L  joy 
x8sy-x86i :  Confetwiea  alopa  bia 
avangeliatie  work,  1.  307-8; 
aaat  to  Brighouae,  1.  309,  310; 
BaDiagton  Booth  ben,  1.  309; 
ocdtnatf  n  at  HoU,  i.  310-iz  ; 
Gataahcad  mlniatry,  i.  311-13  ; 
Cathaxino  aad  Booth 
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Booth,  William  {conU.) — 

1861-1863:  breaks  with  Method- 
ism, i.  313.18 ;  goes  to  London,  i. 
319 :  Cornish  Revival,  i.  319-22, 
S3S>  430-si ;  Herbert  Booth 
jaa;  la  Cardiff  and 
WaUali.  I.  3aa.3;  breakdown, 
I.  3*3 

1864:   in   Sheffield  away  from 
family,  i.  324-31  ;  visits  Notting- 
ham,  i.  327 ;  difficulties,  i.  328- 
330  ;  Marian  Booth  bom,  i.  333 
IS6J-I867:  in  Louth,  Lines,  i. 
339 :  Anancial  position,  i.  339- 
34a  :  moviet  to  Hammersmith,  i. 
34*  i  mom  to  Hackney,  i.  342, 
344;   home  life  described,  i. 
344-63 :  relations  with  his  chil- 
dren, i.  349-51,  360-62;  Eva 
Booth  born,  i.  344  ;  Mrs.  Mmn- 
ford  dies,  i.  352,  353-5  ;  enterie 
fever,  i.  355 ;  Mr.  Hmty  Vi0tg% 
offer,  i.  359-60 
ia«S-i*77:  Chiiitiaa  Mission  in 
Batt  Loiidan.L  337. 3S9-6o,  364-5, 
373-5  ;  its  story,  by  a  eonvart,  i. 
366-70;  support  from  Samuel 
Motley,  i.  372,  373,  422,  423; 
hostility  of  people,  indifference 
of  Churches,  i.  372-6  ;  the  idea 
of  a  Mission  composed  of  con- 
^f^'    376.  409,  429  ;  relations 
With  his  ehiUraa,  i.  379.81 
434-6;  "  Food  far  the  MUIion," 
3>x-»;    personal  financial 
^Mdtag.  i.  381-4;  assistance 
from  admirers,  i.  382-4,  422,  ii. 
131 ;    offered  full  control  of 
Mission,   i.   386-9;    his  new 
powers,    i.    391  ;     aims  and 
articles    of    faith,    i.  392-4; 
methods  and  organization,  i! 
399-402,    416-33 ;  opposition 
&t>m  the  Churehaa,  i.  404.3, 
423  ;  annonnoes  <BeUtorship  in 
Conference  Addren,    1877,  i. 
406-8 ;    Holiness  Meetings,  i. 
409-13,  414-16  ;  pubUc  hostUity, 
'•    4a3-S,    433.    471.  474-6; 
enthusiasm  of  followers,  i.  4»>.j 
477 

1877-iUt :  "  War  Congress  "  held 
and  Salvatkn'  Amy  organiced, 
I-  437-St ;  the  Utle  of  General, 
'•  437-9.  473  !  addresses  on  its 
beliefs,  hopes,  and  duties,  i. 
440-30 ;  developing  its  disGi> 
pline,  i.  457.8,  474  ;  he^ty  of 
public,  i.  477-8 

'••i-iMs  :  police  protection 
needed,  i.  480-83  ;  the  rejection 


Booth,  William  {eonU.}— 

of  the  .Sacraments,  i.  459-69,  U. 
9-10,  26,  35.6;  relations  with 
Anglican  ecclesiastics,  i.  465-7, 
3.  4.  9-10,  n,  13.14,  32-8  ; 
later  statement  on  subject,  i. 
468-9 ;  eminent  supporters,  u. 
3-4.9"»«»  IX  ;  riots  and  attempts 
to  br«ak   up  Army,  ii.  4.9; 
attacked  by  Wesleyaa  mintotar 
in  The  Times,  ii.  9;  the  case 
of  The  Eagle,  ii.  10-13,  M*; 
Convocation  discusses  piiMlMa 
alliance,  ii.  14-15,  20 
1883-1883 :    answers  charRcs 
brought   by    Bishops  against 
Army,   ii.    18-22;  continued 
public  hostiUty,  U.  17,  21-2, 
<7-8  ;  negotiatioBS  with  Church 
of  England,  ii.   34-9.  33-8; 
maintains  his  antoeriwy,  ii.  zy, 
39.  31.  38  ;  attitude  to  Purity 
Campaign,  U.  39,  40,  42,  44.5, 
46-7  ;  on  W.  T.  Stead,  i.  42,  45, 
SO,  53  ;  on  Armstrong  trial,  ii. 
44-5.  46,  47-54;    anxiety  for 
Army's  interests.  U.  44.5,  46-7, 
49-50 ;  liie  Witt's  sufhrings.  ii. 
57-9.  M-9;  bome  life  destroyed 
by  Army  work,  ii.  59-64,  91  • 
spiritual  trials,  ii.  6i-a 
1 886-1887:   visits  Canada  and 

United  States,  ii.  70-80 
1888-1889 :  social  campaign  be- 
gins, ii.  81-2,  92  ;  its  relation  to 
his  spiritual  aims,  ii.  83-9,  176  ; 
mamft  to  Hadley  Wood,  ii.  89 ; 
visits  Holland,  ii.  89,  90 ;  hears 
medical  verdict  oo  Ua  wife,  ii. 
89-90;     writing    /«  nw*«if 
hngland,  a.  93.3  ;  ito  message, 
ii.  97-102 
1890:  his  wife's  sufterings  and 
dvitb,  U.  90-91,  102.  103-11  ; 
speech  at  her  funeral,  U.  iis-i6, 
141 ;  reception  of  the  Darkest 
England  Scheme.  U.  117-30: 
Huxley's  attaeka,  ii.  13,  84,  117, 
134-31.  168,  lya,  173;  the 
disposal  ol  Army  funds,  U.  lay, 
139,  130-33 
1891-1893 :   autocracy   and  its 
difficulties,  U.   129-41  ;  visits 
Germany,  ii.  143.4,  i43.  131. 
154 ;    Denmark,  ii.  144,  154 ; 
South  Africa,  ii.  146  ;  Australia, 
X46.  J73;  India,  ii.  146-50, 
154 ;  Canada,  U.  152-3 ;  New 
Ze^««.  U.  143  5  SwitaaHairf, 
X43.  134 ;  f(M|aeiit  d^ne* 

MOB,  ii.  I4J,  X46,  15J.,, 
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Booth,  WUliam  (contd.)— 

growth  of  popularity,  ii.  136-7 ; 
Regulations  for  Field  Officers, 
i}8-67,  168  ;  family  differences, 
U.  i69>7i :  the  disposal  of 
Darhert  RnglMid  funds,  ii.  173- 
176 ;  xealont  far  toeial  nfcna, 
U.  176-8 ;  but  drawn  to  spWtnal 
work,  ii.  179-84,  I9<r2oo 
1894-1896 :  statement  of  his 
views  and  aims,  ii.  185-300 ; 
International  Ctmgress,  ii.  301  ; 
further  travels,  ii.  301-3,  306- 
aij ;  intcrTiew  with  GUdstooe, 

it.  3I3-It 

1897 :  agt  dtfaatcd  by  «MCgr,  ii. 

ai9-ss;  in  Seotland,  ii.  333-3, 
333  ;  in  Ireland,  ii.  333-3  ;  in 
Germany  aud  Dtmmark,  ii.  333- 
326  ;  sits  for  portrait,  ii.  326-7 

i8g8  :  with  Cecil  Rhodes  to  Had- 
leigh,  ii.  327-8  ;  in  Norway,  ii. 
328-9  ;  in  Holland,  ii  229 

1899  :  travels  East,  ii.  331-2 

1900 :  ia  Nottiatham,  ii.  333-4 ; 
on  Boer  War,  U.  333,  337-8; 
the  end  of  the  century,  ii.  334 

1901 :  world-wide  populacity  and 
authority,  ii.  333-6,  349 ;  ap- 
pearance, ii.  333-6,  349 ;  cam- 
paigns at  home,  ii.  336,  338-43, 
346-8 ;  campaigns  abroad,  ii. 
>37-8,  343,  343-6;  work  and 
illness,  ii.  344,  346 

1903-1903 :  some  of  liit  ehfldnn 
Imvs  the  Flag,  ii.  sso-si,  337- 
tfit ;  botne  eampaigu,  ii.  asi- 
333 ;  on  death  of  Rhodes,  ii. 
333 ;  at  sister's  death- jed,  ii. 
332-3  ;  in  Switzerland,  ii.  334  ; 
on  Stead,  ii.  233-6 ;  in  Holland, 
ii.  336  ;  in  Germany,  ii.  337-9  ; 
on  iHiMM  and  Oaronation  of 
Bdward  VII.,  U.  338-60;  tour 
in  UJS.A.  and  Canada  aoaafad, 
ii.  360 ;  ipaecli  before  latiim, 
ii.  360-63  ;  in  America,  ii.  363- 
363,  366-71,  373-89.  389-91 ; 
Washington  receptions,  ii.  373- 
282,  322 ;  opens  Senate  with 
prayer,  ii.  283-4 ;  in  Canada, 
ii.  363-6,  271-3 ;  dreams  of 
world-conversion  and  Second 
Advent,  ii.  374-3;  the  Uni- 
versity Seheme,  ii.  383-6,  387, 
317 ;  on  his  tour,  ii.  389-91 ; 
life  at  Rookstone,  ii.  393-7 ; 
love  of  children  and  grand- 
children, li.  297-300 

1903-1904:  plans  to  visit  India 
and  Jarm,  IL  ju;  tetlMr 


Booth,  WUliam  [eontd.)— 

Continental  campaign,  ii.  301 ; 
the  day's  work  at  Headquarters, 
ii.  307;  Emma  Booth-Tuclur 
kiUed,  ii.  307;  the  General't 
grief,  ii.  308-13;  leetura  at 
Royal  Colanial  lMtttirt«,a.  st»> 
3x4;  interviaw  with 
Edward  VII.,  i.  tX3-i3,  ii.  330- 
336;  motor  tour  of  United 
Kingdom,  ii.  327-9 ;  in  Holland, 
i>-  33» 

1903  :  further  motor  campaigns, 
U-  333-3  '•  on  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, ii.  334-3  ;  visits  the  Holy 
Laad^  ii.  336.4a ;  ia  AastraUa, 
ii.  343-4 ;  motor  tviir  of  United 
Kingdom,  ii.  331  ;  receives 
Freedom  of  the  City  of  Lond(m, 
ii.  332-8  ;  honoured  by  Notting- 
ham, ii.  339 

1906 :  the  Rhodesian  Colony 
Scheme,  ii.  363-8 ;  work  in 
prisons,  ii.  370-71 ;  tributes  to 
his  worit,  ii.  3M,  37a 

1907:  iatarrtewa  aovanigna  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
ii-  373-6 ;  visits  Canada,  ii.  376- 
380;  visits  Japan,  ii.  381-7; 
audknoe  with  the  Emperor,  ii. 
383-7:  receives  D.C.L.  at 
Oxford,  ii.  388-9;  visiu 
America,  ii.  389-91 ;  lunch 
with  Roosevelt,  ii.  389-91 

1908 :  in  Birmingham,  ii.  393 ; 
iatorvtaws  Mlaittata  on 
Rhodariaa  Sdieate.  ii.  393,  396- 
406,  407-9 ;  relations  with 
Stead,  ii.  394,  407-8 ;  Earl 
Carrington  and  Sir  John  Gorst 
OQ)  u-  393-6 ;  visits  South 
Africa,  ii.  408-11  ;  eye  trouble 
and  operation,  ii.  411-13 

1909  :  Rhodesian  Scheme :  letter 
le  Sir  Aba  BaiiMr.  ii.  4tS-t7 : 
iatcrviaw  with  Earl  Grey,  ii. 
43i-a 

interviews  Prince  and  Prlneaaa 
of  Wales,  ii.  418  ;  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  ii.  418- 
430  ;  in  Stockholm,  ii.  420-34  ; 
attempts  to  establish  Salvation 
Army  in  Russia,  ii.  407,  431-3, 
433,  430-31 ;  interview  with 
Qneen  Aleuadra  and  Dowager- 
b^CMi  of  KMMia.  ii.  4*3**; 
oa  tiM  Sdvatioa  Anay**  paat 
and  future,  ii.  438-9;  Mi 
eightieth  birthday.  iL  4a9-f»s 
witli  Bi^p  of  Hmford,  tt.  ^ 
439;  tyt  tmUa  mi  tmSm 
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Booth,  WUUam  (conU.)~ 

operaUon.  ii.  433.5  ;  «| 
nela  Fnsoo,  ii.  437-8 

tbouchU  on  his  own  death,  ii. 
44t'J ;  another  Continental 
««^rtin,  a.  443-4 :  plana  far 

Ministers,  U.  444.7 
'9"  :  lapses  of  conseioasness,  ii. 

448-  9 ;  failing  sight,  u.  449,  433, 
434 ;  continued  campaigns  ii 

449-  53 

»9ia:  in  Holland  and  Norway, 
U.  456;  visit  from  Eva  Booth, 
«•  45«,  460;  last  appearance 
at  Albert  Hall.  U.  458-60 ;  last 
operation,  ii.  460.6a.  468-9; 
blindness,  ii.  46^.4,  466,  467. 
469  ;  interview  with  his  officers, 
u.  464.5 ;  courage  and  faith 
nnder  affliction,  a.  465-70  ;  last 
epnvenation  with  Bramwell 
Booth,  ii.  470-78 
Aumst  to :  death,  ii.  478.3 
wocld-wid«  gM.  a.  47t-4: 
hmeral,  U.  474.3  * ' 

his  iniluenM  mi  its  Mm*, 
ii.  476-86 
Characteristics : 
ambition,  i.  40,  48,  50,  51.  88.  91, 
9»,  136.  193.  383-6,  444.  48s 

05 

autocracy,  i.  383.  473,  «. 

"S!'8;,nW--'^».S. 

caution,  i.  474.4,  ii.  81 
cleanliness,  i.  347.8,  jj.  jg^ 
*>m«wcial  sense,  i.  U9  82 
eoapromise,  love  o»,  li.  25,  27  jt 

«i.  aa-3,  84,  13,.,  4|, 
consideration,  ii.  138.  464 

rtniWf  iiJuu,  mmm  til,  i.  ttA,  am. 
•M.  SOS-«.  s«f.  S3f,  H.  148,  M, 

15 r  a,  JJ4,  ,8 J,  „o,  »^  mW. 
^.  294-5,  354,  371 
diplomacy,  ii.  15,  »,  j.  gf 
disciplinarian.  J.  til  mft^,  i. 
170,  363     "  i-w  W» 


Booth,  WMiHi(<MM.)- 
CWae««istlni  ^ 
dyapipiia,  Mteteft  fron.  L  ais 

tS3.  aSC,  4«7 
eniotion,  Mt  teMbct,  N.  49* 
479-8I 

en««y,  i.  73,  74.  89,  194,  300-301, 
30s,  343,  36a,  U.  61.  63,  Ma, 
ai9-ai,  J44,  270,  a97,  y^,  ^ 
.  3a9.  431,  4s6,  463 
h<h,  hatrad  ol,  ii.  *47-8.  473 

a78,  ii.  6i-a.  106.  346 
fallen,  Idndness  to.  i.  338-«,  ii.  07. 

lOI,  157,  16J-3,  28J 

lather  and  children,  i.  299,  333-3, 
349-3a,  360-62,  379-81.  ii.  63,' 
64-5.  78,  90-91,  134.  170-71. 
t8a,  aoa-3.  397-300,  308-11, 
S4«.  »y,  440 

taery,  miiteiist  of,  i.  351-3,  4,,. 
4a6,  li.  i6i,  459 

focee,  a,  i.  345,  36a 

^mes  contempt  far.  i.  61, 351, 3M 

Hebraism  i.  61,  9*  ••4.  W.  35? 

^  363,  376,  377 

«>«>««».  i-  351,  u.  296 

HoUness.  search  after,  i.  304,  to.i. 
395,  39«.  408.  428 

noowty.  1.  403.6.  u.  373.  391.  313 

'S.  «4.  9M01,  156-7,  163.4, 

.  •49,  453.  47J-4 

humility,  ii.  ,6s,  tM,  319 


9t.  n3-li,  146,  ao8-9,  393 


*l-3.   76-8.'  80. 
'345,' tf.  «3, 


impaticnee.  I,  43,  36 

133.  <8a,  18S,  si« 
irapulsivene«,  i.  ,,.4,  „, 

74,  118,  II,,  ,5,,  M.  a,  ™ 
.  iM,  316,  485 

1*1-4,  J.  J,  4J«,  467, 
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ii. 


i(««mW.>— 
Ckanetarittiet  {temU.}— 
mwey,  li.  133-4 
mouey,  (ear  of,  i.  381,  384 
mother,  love  for,  i.  33.1-6 
musical  taatet,  i.  204,  362-3 
69 

myiUciim,  i.  408,  U.  63,  66,  3t6, 
481 

oppoftimiim,  U.  as,  3a 
octe.  love     i.  947.  ii>  m 
OTgMiiainf  ytmtm,  i.  4S7.  H.  as, 

«»» 

KtguUUions    for    FiM  Ogletn 

illuttnte  bis,  U.  138-67 
self-criticiMn,  i.  114,  3«i-i,  378, 

294,  306,  3'o-3i,  333,  U.  1x9. 
MS 

•ku«Mu  e)cni«nt,  li.  66-;,  336, 

MCial  and  apiritual  aims,  conflict 
of,  ii.  83-8,  143,  176-7,  i8j-o, 
T99-aoo,  3ja,  370,  393 

iodety,  dialike  of,  i.  393,  ii.  133-4, 

295.  387-8 

aonla,  paaaion  for,  i.  73,  ii.  137, 

^  i99,  a»%  m,  m 

•pimH  stiuulet,  i.  199, 

Mt,  303,  313,  U.  97-101,  137, 

»««-3.  483 

•tttbbomneta,  i.  394-3,  ii.  177-8 
•uflering,  horror  of,  i.  333,  371-3, 

383,  463-4.  ii-  87,  440,  4S3.  483, 

484-5 

sympathy  and  rigour,  L  34,  336-8, 
„.  J  !•>.  4«J-4 

U  t^-fa,  }Mt,  Hit, 
m.  m-i,  4«»-4.  ■>  Ki-S.  xS9- 
'97,  440 

«M(ld-evan||eUxatloa,  draam  of, 
11.  6a,  65.  179,  tr%  441. 
470 

UMm  komt,  to : 
9mm  mmmmtm  mkmmt,  H. 

■t  ***** 
Mm,  Mtaya,  i.  436-9 
■bib  looth  Iwm.  (1894  L  a^- 

f4«.   is^-j.   «5*-<'«.  Ii83jj  I. 

tot  li,  (1834)  i.  Jl6-ao,  331, 
ii8  y,  (183 J)  I.  333-69,  (18S7» 
'  .1o»-3.  J0«-7.  (1858)  i.  3". 
(,§6*)  I.  IM-JS.  {mH  L  339- 


Booth,  WOHai  (COMM.)— 
Lattan  tma,  to  (aanM.  V— 
■noMMa  Baotk,  (1876)  i.  393-8, 
436.7,  (1877-1878)  i.  473-8, 
(X883-1884)  U.  68,  (1886)  U. 
70-73.  79-80,  (1888)  ii.  88. 
(1891)  U.  143-7,  (1893)  a.  147- 
150,  (1893)  U.  180-83,  (1897) 
U.  330-33,  (1898)  u.  339,  (190a) 
ii.  333-60,  363-3,  368,  370.71, 
(tm)  il.  a86-8,  389,  393,  307, 

(i»B4)  a.  S17,  318-30,  331, 
ima)  m  sm.  341-a.  360, 

SiO,  (1*0^  it.  sO-9.  370.7*. 
<«907)    384-3,    387-8,  (1908) 
393-4,  39S.  4",  (1909)  436 
Catherine  Booth  (daughter),  ii. 
367 

Emma  Booth,  i.  431-3,  434-6 
Bva  Booth,  ii.  o^fct^  swsi,  449^ 

43S-3,  46j-» 
a  Colonel,  U.  jfMa 
John  Cory,  ii.  tti^yo 
Family  Letters,  ii.  306-13,  SM- 

387 

Georgp  V.  (tdegram),  U.  444 

W.  E.  Qadstone,  i.  481 

Sir    WiKam    Haroourt,  Home 

8a«wf  y,  1.  481-3 
Sir  B.  HaiidMaim,  i.  480 
BiihoB  ol  Hanisrt.  it. 
Now^ii—Mluii,  i.  3i> 
Samud  Utitf,  Uj0m 
Mr.  and  Mfc  mSm»,  U  a* 

307-8 

an  OCcer's  da«gMec,  ii.  441-3 
Commisaioaar  RailtaM.  i.  431,  477 
{tonry  Reed,  ii.  60 
John  Savaia,  i.  113-16 
W.  T.  aumt,  a.  4^ 
Bootk.lli   


eUaMMd.  i. 
early  suitor,  i.  las 

1833-1833 :  raaela  WiUiam 
Booth,  i.  130,  135,  137,  138-30 ; 
falls  hi  love,  i.  130.34 ;  betrothed, 
i.  137-8;  autobiographical  notes, 
i*  >3^44>  333-3;  iU-health,  i. 
>*4t  197,  ao8,  331-3;  on  ra- 
vivalUt  mallMda.  L  174-6,  a«3 ; 
■tadying  moaic  i.  304,  aeS.  at*  i 
favours  New  ConanioB,  i.  (•». 
183,  301,  333 ;  on  Viiiiw-a 
Question,  i.  136-7,  37»-74 
J«"«  16.  183s  :  marriage,  i.  373 

MWivaiiam,   t.   373-86;  iU- 
mm,  i.  087-8,  391,  oM^t  at 
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Booth,  Mrs.  WiULm  (€onU.}~ 

I8s7-i86i  :    BaUington  Booth 

bom,  i.  309  ;  beginning  of  help 
in  work  of  Church,  i.  309 ;  spinal 
trouble,  i.  310;  meets  James 
Caughey,  i.  310;  Catherine 
Booth  born,  i.  312  ;  visits  to 
dnMkaids'  homes,  i.  312 ; 
Bama  Booth  bom,  i.  31J ;  as 
a  preacher,  i.  3xs-i3 
1861-1863  :  helps  Booth  to  Imvo 
New  Connexion,  L  313-17;  in 
Cornish  Revival,  I.  jig-aa ; 
Herbert  Booth  bom,  i.  312  ;  in 
Cardiff  and  Walsall,  i.  322-3 
1864  :  in  Leeds,  i.  314-33  ;  Marian 

Booth  bom,  i.  :^35 
1863- ;867:  Rotherhithe  mission, 
>•  33^1  U.  39:  addresses  to 
WlM  women,  1.  337.8,  ii.  33 ; 
home  m  Hammersmith,  i.  338, 
34a ;    moves  to  Hackney,  i. 
34s ;    home  life  described,  i. 
344-63  ;    Eva  Booth  born,  i. 
344 ;    Mrs.  Mumford  dies,  i. 
35»,  353-5 
1863-1881  :    in    Emt  London 
*•  S**>  S79-71  ;  on  the 
•*  Hoteiess,  i.  394.5, 
4Wi  4IS>  4t*;    preachmg  in 
provinces  and  Wttt  End,  i.  404, 
405,  410,  4J3;    troubled  by 
public  hostiUty,  i.  474  ;  speech 
in  answer  to  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  i.  479 
1881-1883 :  on  the  rejection  of 
^  SMcaoMBU,  i.  467 ;  in  riots, 
U>  3.  4 ;  Dr.  Randall  Davidson 
on, u. 38.9;  on Begotiatiou with 
Church  of  England,  tt.  31-3  ;  tb» 
I'urity  Campaign,  il.  40 ;  during 
Armstrong  case,  ii.  45-6,  48 ; 
in  Bradford,  ii.  48,  jo ;  her 
struggle  with  disease,  ii.  57-9  ; 
home  life  and  Army  work,  ii. 
59-6I.  63-3,  69 
188^1887 :  AaMrican  apprecia- 
tion of  bar  iMrii  and  writings 
ii.  7S.  77 1  iHr  koAMtft  love, 
ii.  70,  7M,  80 
i889-ta9»:  ker  death  smtence, 
ii.  89-90,  91 ;  an  operation,  ii. 
90.  104  ;  moved  to  Clacton,  ii. 
90 ;  her  death-bed  a  world-wide 
platform,  ii.  103- 11 

Oat.  4,  1890 :  death,  ii.  90, 
loa,  tit 
taMMl,  ii.  iia-t6,  ti8 
Slaad't  life  of,  ii.  141 
t»*ot«  «»,  u.  844.7,  a«, 

303,  »5 


UFE  OF  WILLUM  BOOTH 


Booth,  Mrs.  William  teonid.\— 
William  Booth's  spaecb  00^  U.  113. 

"6.  141 
Ch,v»rt«riatiei : 
a  i-.-Calviniat,  I.  i40-4a;  courage 
m    suOering,    U.    37.9,  ,15; 
devotion  to  dumb  an>mf||t_  {. 
131-3.  ii.  115  ;  as  houaalMeper, 
'•  34a-3.  345,  349.  ii.  59-60 ; 
love,  ii.  115;   as  a  mother,  i. 
?94,  899.  309,  353;  «  puritan 
bom,  i.   122 ;   spirituality,  i. 
157.   X67-9,    174.   394-5,  410, 
415.  4*6.   ii.   303 ;  studious 
and  briBiant,  i.  125-6,  137; 
teetotal.  1.  129,  164.4,  190,  369- 
370 ;  timid,  i.  370 ;  on  Woman's 
Question,  i.  126-7,  370-74 
Letters  from  : 
to  WUliam  Booth,  (1852-1853)  i. 
«34-7.  150-52,  161-97,  (1854)  i. 
aai-3.  »»7,  339,  (1855)  i.  269- 
t74,  8S7-8 
to  a  mittiatar,  in  her  youth,  i.  126- 
127 

to  her  parents,  i.  288-98.  309,  313- 

317.  336.  343 
various  quotations,  i.  302,  312,  323 
Booth,    WUUam    Bramwell,  second 
General : 

birth,  i.  298  ;  "  Sunshine,"  i.  306 ; 
childhood,  i.  309-10,  325,  333.4, 
349.  354.  361,  380-81,  384  J  gives 
bimself  to  Christ,  i.  3a3 ;  hisfotBia 
discussed,  i.  393.8;  enthntiaatie 
Mission  worker,  i.  381,  382,  410, 
430-31 ;  on  Holiness  Meetings,  i. 
410-11,  416  ;  his  share  in  creating 
the  Army,  i.  426-7,  438-9.  472, 
476;  on  question  of  Sacraments 
•md    relations    with  Anglican 

m^f^'u  U.  33.  345-6 

mmm§t,  ii.  40, 6j 

invMUgataa  Whita  Stera  ■ftafic,  U. 
39-41,  43-3 ;  prosecuted  in  Arm- 
strong case,  U.  44,  43,  47.5  J. 
136;  Stead's  letters  to,  ii.  34^ 
on  Stead,  ii.  348-9,  408 

Chief  of  Staff  to  his  father,  i.  477,  il. 
6«.  69.  71.  79.  150,  202-3.  339-31, 
348,  355  ;  disciplinarian,  il.  134  ; 
in  charge  of  social  work,  U.  81-2, 88 

for  FttU  Ofictn.  ii.  158 ;  on  ami- 
gration  scheme,  ii.  169 ;  hia  dis- 
patches, ii.  202-6,  345-31 ;  at  the 
Coronation,  u.  360;  visits  to 
Rookstone,  ii.  297,  440 ;  love  and 
loyalty  to  his  father,  i.  433,  u.  152, 
169,  i8a-3,  202-3.  329-31,  308.  316.' 
3aa»  3S9>  466 :  proaant  at  opac». 
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Rootk.   William   tomw*U,  tMond 

General  {eontd.) — 
tion.  ii.  434 ;  brealcs  the  newt  of 
liif  father't  blindneu,  ii.  463  ;  last 
converiation  witii  liis  fattier,  ii. 
470-73  ;  at  tlie  death-bed,  U.  473- 
473 

Booth's  love  for,  i.  476,  ii.  90, 91,  146, 

Uttm  to  hU  father :  ^'"'^ 
(i«7«)  i.   433,  (1891)    H.  150, 
(189s)    ii.    302-6,    (1898)  11. 
329-31,  (1903)  ii.  312-13,  (1905) 
ii.  34S-SI 

Booth,  Mrs.  Bramwell,  ii.  40  ;  her  work 
for  fallen  women,  ii.  40-41,  48-9, 
183 ;  visits  to  Rookstone,  ii.  299- 
300,  46s:  at  Hereford,  ii.  343; 
PHnoeit  Louise  and,  ii.  414 

Booth-HeUbecg,  Commiisiotur,  ii.  saS- 
339,  310 

Booth-Hellberg,  Mrs.  (Lucy  Booth) :  at 
Copenhagen  prison  mission,  ii. 
451 ;  account  of  General's  last 
operation  by,  ii.  460  -  64 ;  in 
Copenhagen,  ii.  463  (nott) ;  during 
General's  laat  lUMsa,  iL  470,  472, 
473 

Bootb-TuolHr,  Cmmiritrioner :  wel- 
eomm  General  to  America,  ii.  364, 
373  ;  interviews  Pierpont  Morgan, 
ii.  371 ;  Booth  on,  ii.  309 ;  brinfs 
children  to  EngUod,  ii.  331 ;  in 
charge  of  Cwiaai  mlftStiBm,  H. 
346-7 

quotations  from  his  Lift  of  Cathtrint 
Booth,  i.  131,  123-3,  310-11,  338, 
37a,iL90, 103, 111 

Bootb-TadMr,  Mrs.  (Emma  Booth), 
Consul  in  America :  return*  from 
India  Ul,  U.  143,  130 ;  her  devo- 
tion to  Booth,  ii.  230-31,  288,  336 ; 
welcomes  him  to  America,  ii.  itn, 
273  ;  interviews  Mrs.  Stanford,  ii. 
387 ;  killed  in  railway  accident,  ii. 
307 ;  mourned  by  the  family  and 
the  Army,  ii.  308-12 

Booth-Tueker,  Motee  (grand-daughter), 
U-  3»a.  S3».  33* 

Boetoo  visited,  ii.  fi,  74 

Botha,  General,  ii.  430 

Boulder  City  visited,  ii.  343 

Boys,  Salvation  Army's  work  for,  ii. 
416-17 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Booth  in,  ii.  48,  30 
Bradlaugh,  Charles,  ii.  176,  aat 
Brahmo  Samaj,  ii.  147,  149 
Bramwell,  WitUam,  i.  304 
Bccmr.  Jwtiea,  tl.  a79 
Bmwm*  and  iahration  Aiaqr,  i.  ^t»-i, 
U.  >,  It 


Brighouae  ministry,  i.  309,  310 
Bright,  Joto.  it.  3.  49.  97 
Brook.  CaBoa  Alfred,  ii.  303 
Brown,  Mrs.  George,  i.  139-60 
Buddngham  Palace,  inviutions  to,  k 

113-13,  ii.  tao'atfk  4>S4 
Buckle,  Dr.,  adOar  oi  n$  Ttmm,  H. 

364-5 

Buddhists  and  the  StfvatioB  Afmy.  fl. 
381,  383 

BoBtkia;  Dr.  Jabea,  i.  109 

Burice  and  Han  murden,  i.  i 

Bums,  John,  M.P.,  U.  364,  398,  418 

Burslem  mission,  i.  343-4 

Bursley  mission,  i.  243'^ 

Butler,  Mrs.  JosepkkM,  ii.  4.  4*.  43-4, 
52,  S6,  i8i 

Butler,  Sarah  (Mrs.  Osborne),  reminis- 
cences of :  on  Booth  family,  i.  28- 
30,  49 ;  her  sister  and  Booth,  i.  30, 
63t  67-9;   Booth  and  Sansom, 

i.  S9-80,  64;  at  op«B.«ir  iwieM, 
I.  63,  68-9 

Buxton,  Mr.  Sydney,  M.P.,  iL  17a 

Cab-Horse's  Charter,  ii.  97-8 
Cadman,  Commissioner,  i.  413,  438 
Cairns,  Lady,  t.  471,  ii.  3  ;  Lord,  ii.  3 
Calcutta,  Gea«id  Bootil  ytUtt,  i.  X4^ 
150 

Calvinism,  L  140-43,  154,  U.  192-3 
Campbell,  Dr.,  i.  140,  141,  142 
Campbdl,  Dr.  Harry,  iL  369,  434 
CampbeU,  Mr.  Colin,  U.  379 
Campbell,  Rev.  R.  J.,  iL  393 
Campbell-Ban— rmaw.  Sir  Hamry,  tt. 
366 

Canada  :  emigrants  to,  ii.  314,  346-8  ; 
General  Booth  visits,  ii.  71,  76,  77- 
80,  loi,  133,  2,"  363-6, 371-2,  376- 
380,  430 ;  S  .!  uuon  Army  in,  ii. 
14.  71,  80,  -  ^,  379, 430 

Cannon,  Mr.,  ii.  279,  a8o 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of :  Benson  : 
Booth's  letter  on  the  appointment 
of,  U.  14-15  ;  correspondence  with, 

ii.  i8-30 ;  impression  made  on,  ii. 
33-6;  letters  received  by,  ii.  a6, 
a7.S:  Booth's  recoUeotiaM  oi 
tatteraonna  with,  iL  33-8 

RandaU  DavidKm:  Wa  impression 
of  General  and  Mr*.  JttiMi,  iL  as- 
26,  28-9 

"  Car-Bam  "  speech,  ii.  343 

Cardiff  mission,  i.  323 

Carey,  Henry,  i.  44 

Carlisle,  Bishop  of,  i.  479 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  i.  94,  96,  463 

Carrington,  Lord  (Marquis  of  Linoohi- 
iMa^,  iL  38a,  393-6 

CathtriM  of  Cawta.  St.,  u.  483 
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CathoUdim  and  Salvatioa  Afay.  U. 
3IS-I6 

Caughey,  James,  i.  8,  9-14,  ei-a,  8s^. 

173.  308 

Central  Prison.  Toronto,  ii.  376-7 
Chaplin,  Lord,  ii.  J03,  104,  aoj 
Chartered  Company  and  Rhodesian 

SebMiM,  U.  364,  367.  393 
Chartist*  in  Nottingham,  i.  5,  49.30 
Chicago  visited,  ii.  73-3,  389,  44a 
"  Children's  Catechism,"  ii.  9)^7 
China :  America  and,  ii.  390 ;  m> 

gested  camiMifn  in,  ii.  314,  383, 

471,  474 
China,  wreck  of  the,  ii.  231 
Chinese  Ambassadors  in  Japan,  ii.  383-4 
Cbolen  epidemic,  i.  207 
Cteiitian  Miiaion,  i.  337,  359,  360,  364- 
376 ;  mtppart  giirm  to,  i.  383-4, 
4aa,  U.  131 :  Booth  aMumet  full 
control  over,  i.  386-91,  406-8 ;  its 
aims  and  beliefs,  i.  392-4 ;  its 
character  and  methods,  i.  398-402, 
409-16,    417-22 ;    its  influence 
extends,  i.  404,  408  ;  mob  hostility 
to,  i.  423-5,  433  ;  Salvation  Am\y 
springs  from,  i.  437-9 
Christiania  visited,  ii.  328,  374-5,  420, 

436 ;  Staff  Congress  at,  ii.  456 
Christmas  Day,  the  Salvation  Amy's. 

i-  357-8,  454 
Chudtervetty,  Mr.,  ii.  147 
Church  of  Eagliuad.  Sm  Angliean 

Church. 
Churchill,  Lord,  ii.  321,  322 
Churchill,  Mr.  Winston,  ii.  364.  100 

Oty  CotoBias,  U.  too 
CitttfHti*  wfMdnd.  ii.  a3s 
CiMlon,  Booth  haac  at,  ii.  90, 109,  no, 
HI 

Clapton  Training  Home,  ii.  1 1 
ClarV  University,  Professor  of,  ii.  285-6 
Clarke,  Adam,  i.  271-2 
aarke.  Sir  Edward,  ii.  121,  324 
CUbboni,  Mrs.,  u.  310 
Cobdan,  Richard,  i.  49,  97 
Cockrell,  Senator,  ii.  379,  a8o 
Coleridge,  Lord,  ii.  3 
Collins,  Mr.  Churion,  U.  463-3 
Cologne,  ii.  323,  360,  426 
Colony  Scheme,  ii.  too-102,  169,  313- 
314 

Colston  Bassett,  i.  17,  29 

Cooiw,  Madame,  ii.  43 

Committee  of  Bishops,  ii.  13-14,  17-18, 

30;  of  Inquiry  into  use  of  Darkest 

England  funds,  ii.  i7f^ 
Conference     of     New     C<»nezion : 

Sheffield,  i.  267,  268  ;  Nottingham, 

i.307;  HuU,i.3io-ti;  Uvcrpool, 


{•  313.  317-18;  (1862)  aceepti 
Booth's  resignation,  i.  321 

Conipegatiaaal  Church,  i.  109  ;  Booth's 
reiatioBs  with,  i.  139-42,  154,  313 

Conversion :  the  necessity  of,  i.  76^, 

^^'"'l        3«5'  408-9.  464. 
468,  U.  14,  83,  85, 189-95  ;  Booth's 

own,  1.  51-4  ;  its  Jubilee,  ii.  301 
Convocation,  Committee  of,  U.  14-n 
17-18,  30 

Cooke,  Rev.  Dr.  WUliam,  i.  317,  218. 

*i%  «a«,  S67 
CopenhagHi  yisited,  U.  144,  336,  301, 

373.419 
Corelli,  Miss  Marie,  ii.  430 
Cornish  Revival,  i.  319-33,  338,  450-31 
Coniwall,  tour  of  (1904),  ii.  327,  331-3 
Coronation  of  Edward  VIl.,  ii.  260 
Cortelyou,  Mrs.,  ii.  389 
Cory,  John,  i.  322,  383,  422,  u.  269-70 
Cory,  Richard,  i.  322,  422,  ii.  147 
"  CorybmUc  Christianity,"  ii.  134 
"  Creeping  for  Jasna,"  ii.  17 
Crewe,  Lord,  il.  40T,  403-3,  408 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act.  ii.  a* 

(note) 

Criminals,  the  reclamation  of,  ii.  345, 
370-71,  376-7.  379-80,  437-8,  445. 
447.  4JI-3,  459-60 

Clofta,  Dr.,  i.  367,  308 

Cwota,  Will,  M.P.,  ii.  418 

ORMley,  Frtnk.  i.  383 

Cmmh,  Lord,  U.  388-9,  390 

Daglish,  .Mr.,  U.  344 

Damien,  Father,  ii.  486 

Darkest  England  Scheme,  ii.  97-103, 

179.  »99-aoo;  reception  of,  U.  117- 

130,  387-8  ;  money  subscribed  for, 
»39.  171.  17a  ;  Committee  of 

»i»»*y  into  use  of  funds  of,  u. 

t7a-tt;  materialijatioji  of.  ii.  171- 

178 

Darling,  Grace,  i.  5 

Darwinism  and  the  work  of  Booth,  y. 
476-80 

David,  Dr.,  ii.  445-50 

Davidson,  Rev.  Randall  T.,  u.  14-30; 
liis  impression  of  General  Booth,' 
ii.  a5-«,  39  5  of  Mrs.  Booth,  ii.  28- 
a9;  reoogniaas  achievements  of 
Army,  ii.  38,  ay-so 

Deakin,  Mr.,  U.  341,  361 

Denmark,  King  and  Queen  of,  U.  373. 
430 

Denmark,  visited,  ii.  143-4,  i54.  a»6, 
30X,  419,  451-2  ;  prison  work  in, 
il-  4SI-3 ;  Salvation  Army  in,  U. 
3*3 

Denny,  T.  A.,  U.  3 
Dawsbnry  revival,  l.  393-4 
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DMUoa,  Mr.,  U. 

™«*»«-?^<««.  Sir  John.  1U».  (Lo«l 

ItUngtoa),  a.  367 
Dixon,  Mr.,  I.  ajo 
Dothissa  College,  ii.  38a 
Dostoevtky  quoted,  ii.  319 
Dowdle,  Commitsiooer,  i.  437,  ii.  941 
Down*,  Mr.,  L  »36,  14* 
Dress,  Booth  tm,  L  MI-S,  m,  4^6,  0. 

lot 

Diiak  Question  and  Salvation  Amy,  L 

48a.  U.  10-13,  446.  439 
Dumfries  visited,  U.  333 
Dundee  visited,  iL  ats 
Dunn,  Rev.  Samuel,  i.  83,  87-8 ;  wget 

Booth  to  enter  ministry,  1. 91, 117 ; 

expelled  from  ministry,  L  xio>ii 
Durham,  Bishop  of,  ii.  41,  xai 
Dyck,  Dr.  van,  u.  457 

B«ito  Tavern  ease,  ii.  10-13,  "6 
Bason,  Hr.,  ii.  434,  461 
E«st_  Londoa  IfiHiaa.  Sm  Christian 
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Ediabvrgh  bntfaMM  meii's  meeting,  ii. 
13a 

Mmwids,  Captain,  i.  458 

Bdward  VII.,  King:  illness  of,  ii. 
138-9 ;  Coronation  of,  it.  260 ; 
to  interview  with  General  Booth, 
i.  na.x3,  U.  no,  saa-«;  de^  ot. 

Effingham  Theatre,  i.  375 
Eldridge,  Sir  Frederick,  iL  3*0 
««in.  Lord,  U.  365-6 
Bmigration   Scheme:    Booth's  first 
ideas  for,  ii.  71,  80;  Oversea 
Colonies,  ii.  loo-ioi,   150,  168, 
393;  Bishop  of  Manchester  on, 
tt^ai-a ;  lecture  on,  ii.  313-14 
AtttraBa  and,  ii.  34a.  344,  35,,  361 ; 
Canada  and,  0.  346-8,  403,  414, 
43i-a ;    Rhodesian   Qriony,  ii. 
363-8,  393,  39*-406,  407-9. 4iyi6 ; 
for  unemployed,  U.  313,  ssa,  397, 
„    403-4.  414.  4»5-i6 
Bntire  Sanctificatioo,  doettiaa  oi;  i. 

86,  87,  409 
Evans,  Sir  Samuel,  ii.  40a 
Everett,  James,  i.  no 
Exeter,  Biabop     ii.  19 

Factory  Acta,  U.  96,  143 

Fairbanks,  Vice-President,  U.  a79 

Fallen  women,  work  far,  L  337,  ii. 

„  ,  39-41,  l8a,  474 

Falmouth,  ii.  331-a 

^^y  Letters,  ii.  ao6-t3,  386-7 

MHB  Colony,  ii.  100 ;  at  Hadleigh,  ii. 

171,  174,  i75t  «03-5,  Mt,  m4 
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Farrar,  Archdeacon,  ii.  30, 119 
Ferguson,  Mr.  Munro,  ii.  366 
Fiddler  Joe,  U.  342 
Pidge,  Superintendent,  U.  11  (nott) 
Finland  visited,  u.  4ai-3 
Fletcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  i.  148 
Ffy  SlUtiM,  i.  109 
"  Food  far  the  MOUon,''  i.  381-3 
Forfar  riots,  ii.  4 
Forrest,  Sir  John,  ii.  366 
Fort-George  visited,  ii.  371 
Fox,  Mr.  Robert,  ii.  33a 
Fox,  Mr.  Wilson,  u.  364 
France,  Salvation  Army  ia,  L  3IS,  ii. 

14.  40,  134,  370 
Fran«*i  ol  Aaaiai.  Sate«>  H.  laj,  ax^ 

Free  Metbodista,  L  3aa 
Freedom  of  Qty  of  Londoa  oootefad. 

ii.  3Sa-8 
Fry,  Seeretary,  ii.  xio 

Gateshead  missioo,  L  a<a-3 ;  aifaiiitzy 

i.  3ii-ia 

"General,"  history  oi  tho  «it«T.  i. 
_     437-9,  473 

Generalship,  awonaaaicB  to  tht^  fi. 

316-17 

George  V.,  King,  telefruB  to,  ii.  444 
George,  Mr.  Uoyd,  ii.  397,  398^,, 

403,  406,  408 
Garmany,  campaigns  in,  ii,  143, 

»5i,  154,  a37,  837-9,  30»,  303-4, 
.  .  3*3,  359-60,  439,  431 
Gilmore,  Dr.,  U.  376 
Cntoo,  Rev.  P.  T.,  i.  337 
G  adatone,  Herbert,  ii.  313,  364 
Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  S..  L  oS. 

97,  481,  ii.  ai3-i8  ^ 
Glasgow  visited,  ii.  333-3,  a46-7.  314 
Glyn,  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  E.  C,  ftebm 

of  Peterborough,  ii,  403 

Goethe  quoted,  ii.  157 

Goodwin,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  i.  479 

Ooold-Adams,  Sir  HamUttm,  ta.  400 

Ccaat.  Sir  John,  ii.  347.  396 
Goto,  Baron,  ii.  313 

»5«.  »S7 

Govett,  Mr.,  ii.  3i4 

Greek  Chriatea  Mid  Sdtwliaa  Aiay, 

u.  340 

Greenbury,  Dav.d,  i.  7,  9,  63 

Gregory,  Cousin,  i.  38,  39,  43 

Gregory,  Robert,  i.  16 

GteviUe,  Sir  Sidney,  ii.,  438 

Gwy.  Had,  Govamor  •  Genera;  of 
Canada :  on  emigratioo,  U.  346-7, 
43>-a  ;  recti  Via  Booth  bi  CModa, 
ii-  377-9 :  telegram  on  80th  birth- 
day froai,  ii.  430 

Gdftth.WBiia^Ltto 
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GwTBMjr  eampaicns,  i.  •jo^  t7S 

Gaadionliiots,U.4 
Gttttafit.  Dr^  ii.  449 
••Gyp.-H.46o 


Hackney,  home  ot  tb* 
344.  346 

Hadleigh  Farm  Colony,  II.  174,  175, 

303-3,  tat,  337-8 
Hadtey  Wood,  the  Gentfaft  homt  at, 

U.  89,  392-4,  440 
Haggard,  Sir  Rider,  u.  34^8,  403 
Hague,  The,  ii.  331 
Halifax,  Bramwell  Booth  born  in,  i. 

397-8  ;  Canada,  visited,  ii.  77-8 
Hallelujah  Array,  i.  438  ;  Baod.  i  333 
Hamburg  visited,  ii.  143 
Hamiltou,  Count,  ii.  431 
Hampton,  Mr.,  U.  307 
Hanldn,  Rev.  D.  B.,  ii.  38 
Hanks,  Mr.,  i.  163,  313 
Hanley  Chapd,  i.  303,  330,  334,  341 
Hanna,    Senator    Mark:  reception 

given  to  Booth  by,  ii.  375-81 ;  in 

Senate,  ii.  382-3  ;  death  oi,  U.  317 
Harcourt,  Sir  William,  Home  Secretary, 

and    anti-Salvatiooiat    rioti,  i. 

481-3,  ii.  6-8 
Harrada,  Dr.,  ii.  383 
Hartley,  Sir  WUUam,  U.  366 
Hawarden  Castle,  visit  to,  ii.  313.17 
Hay,  John,  United  SUtM  Secmwy 

for  Foreign  Aflairs,  U.  ail,  a<3 
Hayashi,  Baron,  ii.  383 
Hayle  mission,  i.  319-20 
Helsingfors,  ii.  431,  434 
Hely-Hutchinson,  Sir  Walter,  ii.  408 
Hendenon,  Colonel  Sir  £.,  i.  480 
Hendwaon.  SpMte  David  B.,  il.  STT-S, 

879 

Henry,  Sir  Edward,  H.  433 
Hereford  visited,  ii.  432-3 
Hereford,  Bishop  of  (Dr.  Atlay),  ii.  16, 
18,  30-21 

Hereford,  Bishop  of  (Dr.  Percival),  ii. 

345,  43»-3 
Herkomer,  Professor  (Sir  Hubert  vonj. 

ii.  t»6.7,  430  " 
HcRidi,  Governor,  U.  376 
Herring.  George.ii.  339, 335.366-7,368-9 
Higgens,  Mr.,  U.  411,  41a,  434-3,  460, 

461,  462,  463 
Higgins,  Comml'Aioner,  ii.  421, 464, 443 
Hoar,  Senator,  ii.  379,  28o-8r 
Hobhouse,  Mr.  C,  M.P.,  ii.  17a 
Holbeach  mission,  i.  317 
Holiness  Meetings  ducribtd,  i.  409-I3, 

414-16,  454-6 
Hcdland,  campaifna  fai,  iL  89,  90,  339, 

«5t''„''** 
nlifiaa  in.  iL  tis 


HoUaad,  rnloail,  ii.  308 
HoUand,  Mr.  Bmard,  ii.  «4y 
lleUa^  Mr.  Sydaar  (UaAMtrfH^ 
S3S 

HdyrnawwiiM  ""^mra— tl 
Holy  Land  viittad,  ii.  336-43 
Home  for  Destitute  Men,  U.  393 
Homeless,  work  for  the,  U,  81-3,  471 
Horfield  Prison  visited,  U.  4)7.8 
Housing  of  the  Poor,  ii.  491,  498 
Hovey,  Samuel,  i.  63 
Howard.  ComMomt.  1L  n»,  4$i 
465 

Howdl,  Cliief  Judfa,  ii.  379-80 
Hugliea,  Rev.  Hu^  Price,  i.  171,  U. 
Hull,  ordination  at,  i.  310-11 
Hulme.  Mr.,  i.  366 

Huxley,  Professor,  attaeka  Salvattai 
Anny,  U.  13,  84,  Iiy.  la^ss,  169 

173,  173,  480 

In  Darkest  EngUnd:  written,  ii.  83 
93-3;  iU  message,  U,  85,  87-8 
97-102  ;  profits  on,  ii.  131 ;  recep 
tion  of  the  scheme,  ii.  (17-30 
387-8 ;  influence  in  Japan,  ii.  384 

India,  campaigns  in,  ii.  143,  i47>so 
154,  301 ;  Salvation  Amy  te,  ii 
14.  147.  366,  444 

Industrial  Homes,  ii.  416 

Ingram,  Mr.,  ii.  332 

International  Congress,  ii.  50,  301 ; 
(1904),  ii.  330  (noU),  326,  338,  333  I 
Social  Council  (19x1),  433-3 

Inverness,  Salvation  Army  in,  U.  303 ; 
the  prison  visited,  ii.  370-71 

Ipswich,  ii.  351 

Ireland,  ca::npaign  in,  ii.  333-3 

Ishii.  Dr.,  ii.  384 

Italy  visited,  ii.  344-6.  451,  453 

Jaffa  visited,  ii.  336-7.  339-40 
Jamas,  Hanry,  ii.  119 
James,  Hon.  Walter,  U.  346,  333 
James  of  Hereford,  Lord,  ii.  xys 
James.  Walter,  i.  88 
James.  WUliam.  ii.  137 
Jameson.  Dr.,  u.  364,  367,  409 
Japan  :  visit  suggested,  ii.  301 ;  cam- 
paign in,  ii.  381-7,  390 
Japan,  Emperor  of,  interview  with,  ji. 
3«S-7 

Jairrtt,  Rebecca,  u.  43,  47,  50,  33,  33. 

Java,  Salvation  Army  in,  U.  sot 
Jeffries  trial,  ii.  46 
Jerusalem  visited,  U.  337-43 
Jerusalem  Manifesto,  ii.  336,  340-41 
Jews :  and  Salvation  Army,  ii.  337, 410; 
wailin(-pUoe  of,  ii.  341 
 *  vWtad^tt.409 
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Kay.  Mr.  Jintie*,  U.  la,  ij 

Kingiley,  CbtriM,  L  97 

Kirton,  Mary,  i.  519 

XUching,  Comminionar :  apptrintad 
Major,  ii.  134;  Brigadier,  hU 
•tory  of  Wigan  girl  Captain,  U. 
a4o-4i ;  and  Abu  BaUey,  ii.  409, 
4iSi  piMtograpbed  with  G«Mr«l, 
U.  4te;  davoUoa  «l,  IL  4H  ; 
ColoMl,U.s«P 

K0bavWM.ii.9Sa>) 

Kyoto  viMad.  0.  jBm 

Labour  Bureaux,  ii.  171 

Ladysmitb,  ii.  237 

LagercranU,  ii.  330 

Laarier,  Sir  WUfrid.  U.  3,3,  378,  43, 

Uwley,  Odonel,  U.  aio,  aa4,  a»9,  jai, 

.     333.  338,  344.  43» 

Letchwortb,  U.  396 

Leyden  viaited,  ii.  336-7 

Licensing  Bill,  ii.  394 

Liddon,  Canon,  i.  463,  ii.  38 

Ligbtfoot,  Dr.,  Bisbop  of  Durbam,  i. 

463,  U.  4 
Linlcdppinf  incident,  U.  340 
Lino,  ColaMl,  ii.  381 
Liquor  iatmaU  and  Army,  i,  483,  U. 

13-X3 

Little,  Mr.,  U.  303,  304 

Liverpool,  emigration  scenes  at,  ii.  346 

Lloyd,  Mr.,  ii.  393 

Lloyd  George,  Mr.,  Oianedlar  of  tlie 

Exchequer,  iL  99^.  $f».^t,  403, 

406,  408 
Loch,  C.  S.,  U.  138 
Loch,  Lord,  U.  337 
LocUtt,  Sanh,  L  iS 
Loder,  Mr.,  M.P.,  iL  334 
Lodge,  Sir  Oliver,  il.  393 
Lombroso,  Proieaaor,  ii.  345-6 
London:   in  1849,  i.  loi,  106.7,  tt. 

83-3  ;  Freedom  of  City  Matand 

on  Booth,  ii,  333-8 
London,  Bishop  of,  u.  393 
Long.  Mr.  Walter,  U.  173 
LoBllMttaii.  Mr.  Jonathan,  L  160 
LaoftoB  BiiMiaa.  i.  aos,  333-3,  337-8. 

»34 

Louise,  H.R.H.  PriMMi,  ii.  414,  45, 

Louth  mission,  i.  339 
Love  Feasts,  Methodist,  L     ts.  M 
Low,  Mr.  Seth,  ii.  368 
Lowther,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  385,  386 
Loteef.  Nawab  Abdool,  u.  147 
L9B.  MoT.  a.,  i.  338 
Lyttdton.  Ifr.  Alfred,  U.  348,  403-6, 
408 
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MaMMhy,  Lord,  i.  99.4 
iHtan,  Mm.  i.  399 


MeFarland.  Commiaaioner,  U.  389,  390 ; 

Mn.,  U.  390 
lUebfAaad,  Hon.  Henry  B.  F..  iL 
a76 

Maekameia,  I>r.,  Mritop  of  Qifard.  IL 

»6,  17,  31-3 

McKinley,  President,  ii,  |at 
Maeterlinck  quoted,  L  90 
Mafeking,  relief  of,  iL  ass 
Maguire,  Mr.,  U.  964 
Mmdm  Tfibuu  ^  Mtitm  Baiflm, 

Tht,  ii.  43 
Man<^«8tar.  Bialwp  oi^  iL  lai-a 
Manehaatar  mliilnn.  L  a69.6 
Manifesto  of  JartMslam,  iL  996, 940.41 
Manning,  Cardinal,       Amy,  ILsi^ 

83,  119,  X30,  137,  317.  393 
Manvers,  Lwd,  i.  3 
Marlborough  House  visited.  IL  418 
Manden,  Isaac,  i.  44-3,  lyj 
Martin.  WiUiam,  i.  360 
Masterman.  Mr.,  U.  443 

MIS';  **•  37' 

Matlock,  i.  313,  339 

Mattel  treatment  at  oaaoar,  iL  00 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  i.  97 

Melbourne  visited,  ii.  344 

Mcniman,  Mr.,  iL  408-9 

Methodism :  Aa^ioM  (^mUi  nkL  iL 

33 

Booth's  introduction  to,  L  40,  44-6, 
84;  his  work  lor,  L  84-91,  m.na- 
ISO,  XS3-6X,  aoi*aok  sa6-9xa:  te 
breaka  with,  L  91M8,  931 
dissension  in,  i.  xo9.xx,  xSo 
doctrines  of,  L  84-7 
Sydney  Smith  on,  i.  377 
MethodiaU,  PHmitive,  called  Ra$ittn,  i. 

L  •nW-revivalists,  i.  331,  333 
Wda^^oroogh  mission,  i.  415.  4a  J 
Wjfaii^t  Movamant,  i.  336-8,  u.  40 
MUan  viaitad.  iL  a44-9 

**"'if™L^"**  "^'^  *•  364.  372. 
u.  3011 

MUl,  John  Stuart,  i.  97 

Milne,  Dr.,  u.  461,  463 

Mining  WorU,   The,  01 

Scheme,  ii.  367-8 

Miasion  Stations,  addzcao  mt 

ment  of,  i.  416-33 

Mohan.  Sir  Joteendii>,  iL 

»W«worth.  Mr.,  i.  139  ^' 

Moltke,   Count,  ii.   144,  4x9, 

Countess,  ii.  419 

Montreal,  Salvation  Army  in,  U.  80 

Moody  and  General  Booth,  ii.  73 

Moorbousc,  Dr.,  Bisbop  of  MandMatw 

ii.  I3I-2  ' 

Moigan,  Pierpont,  ii.  271 

(Viscount    Morley)  : 

'^virmMM  Giudu,  i.  480, 
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}*•  J.  3f  "SS  :  SecreUry  fcr 
iL  3M|  taoted,  ii.  4U 

■Mtor.  SmmmI,  I.  3;a,  389, 

M< .  moi,  and  G«Mral  Boott,  tt.  Mo 
Mosaley  miuioa,  1.  »st 
Mountstephrn,  Lord,  U.  431 
Miimford,  Catherine.   Set  Booth.  Mrs. 

Mumiord,  Mr.,  L  laj,  139,  163  {nolt), 
*75t  •••-9  5  Mr*.,  i.  ijo-22,  1J9, 
34»  ;  her  dMtb.  I.  35a,  333.3 

Murray,  Mrs.,  U.  369 

Nathan,  Sir  Matthew,  iL  409,  410 

Nelson,  the  retritver,  U.  <4 

Newbold,  Mr.,  i.  44 

Neweaatle  (Staffs.)  mission,  i.  248.  250 

NaweMtle-upoo-Tyne :  (1853)  mission 
ia.  i.  ato-ta;  autboritiet  pay 
tfttnto  to  Amy,  11.  30.31 

HMr  CnniMnrieii :  Booth  attrMtod  to, 
L  tSi,  tSt,  191,  MI.  io6,  son,  sxi, 
at4.  ai7  ;  studies  under,  i.  tat-(, 
work  for,  i.  226-318;  opposition 
to.  «•  307-8,  314.  315,  318;  he 
breaks  with,  I.  317-18.  321 

Newell,  Emily  (niece),  U.  242  253; 
Mary  (ttotar),  1.  242.  ii.  24a,  238-3 

NewiMn,  Cwdtoal,  L  3.  94.  93 

Newport  meeting,  0.  493 

New  Theolofy,  U.  395 

Newtop,  Captain,  U.  377 

Newton,  Mlssfon  of  Miss,  il.  339-40- 

New  York  visited,  ii.  71,  361.3,  a>9 

New  Zealand  campaigns,  8, 14*.  ttio>«i 

Ney,  Captain,  ii.  389  ' 

NietMelM.  11.  478 

Nod,  Baptist,  1.  193 

NacOaaVtaa.  riota  in,  U.  I3^8 

Nortkaaiptoii,  Locd.  IL  339 

Norway,  campaigns  in,  11. 144,  taS,  349, 
374-3.  430,  436;  doctrinal  ques- 
tions in.  ii.  237 

Norway,  King  of,  U.  374 

Nottin,c.r'am  :  during  Booth's  boyhood, 
1.  1-7 :  Methodist  revival  In,  1.  7- 
14  ;  industrial  disfigurement  of,  1. 
I^ao :  poUtieal  odtcment  in,  i. 

49;  New  Coanazkn  Conference  in. 

i.  30/ 

visited  (18^5).  1.  340,  242,  846-7: 
(I86i),i.        319;  (1864),  1.  3*7  ; 

(1900),  11.  232-3  ;   (190,).  ii. 

Freedom  of  City  oonfeired,  U.  ijg 
NottiBteiM  Plaa^  l  ao-ai.  ji* 

OXoMor^Paargw,  i.  ,9.  33 
U^awa,  Salvatkn  Army :  dilBeulties  j 
Witt,  ii.  ioS-9,  133.9,  i«o,  aax-a. 


237.  268  ;  k>yalty  of,  U.  137.9,  I7J 
187,  263  ;  fttpattttrnJorritU, « 
138-67,  168  ;  iiai;  ii  ul 
393.  4".  436 

<MMqmia  vlsltMi,  U.  314 

Okamt,  Count.  U.  383 

Old  Age  PuiiloM,  M. 

Oldbury  nAmkn,  i.  ajs.  »36 

Oldham  missfam,  1.  231 

Onslow.  Lord,  ii.  172 

Ordtn  and  RtgaUUiom  for  FiiU  Ojficm 
il.  138-67,  168 

Osborne,  Mrs.   5m  Butler,  Sarah 

Ottawa  visited,  ii.  377.9 

O»*l0B»sky,  Prince  and  Princess,  il. 
a4a 

Ovenea  Coloniaa,  ii.  loo-ioi,  loa,  169; 

396-406.  407-9.  4»S-»* 
Owen.  Sir  Hugh.  11.  203.  204 
Oxford,  Bishop  of,  u.  16.  17,  21-a 
Oxford  University  confers  D.CL.  «■ 

General  Booth,  11.  iU-*,  ta« 
Oyama,  Marshal,  U.  383 

Page,  Adjutant,  U.  399 
Page,  Grandfather,  1.  31,  33,  93 
Page,  Rev.  Isaac,  1.  13,  4S.  4*^ 
Paget,  Sir  JaaHa.  ii.  S9 

Matt  Gaa^a,  Tka.  L  ^ta,  ».  3, 

»5i 

Palmerston,  Lord,  i.  94 

Paris  visited,  U.  238, 34a.  301, 334,  37o  5 

ditturbanoes  in,  H.  40 
Parker,  Dr.,  U.  370 

I^-.  «•  3*7,  330,  3«9 
l^aatoo.  Sir  Joseph,  i.  393 
Pearson,  C.  Arthur,  11.  329 
Ptanon,  Karl,  ii.  478 
Peerage  for  General  Booth  sagfeatcd, 

Peet,  Mr.,  i.  160 

Pepper,  Colonel,  11.  238-9 

Perdval,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  U. 

„    343.  43a-3 

Perth,  Australia,  visited,  ii.  342-3 
Peterborough.  Bishop  ot.  11.  403 
Philadelphia  visited,  it  391 
Pietermaritzburg  visited,  11.  409>so 
Plumptre,  Dr.,  il.  128 
Plymouth  Brotherhood,  i.  437 
Pblwarth,  Lord,  U.  44^  447 

Pond.  Major,  U.  377 
Boatypool  visited,  ii.  433 
A»ia,  Rav.  Kkkati,  L  an,  312, 
aa4'9 

Am  Law :  Cardinal  Manning  on  tha, 

ii.  120 ;  Commission,  11.  418 
Pre»s  Club,  Chicago,  u.  389 
Primitive  Methodists,  i.  16,  331,  saa 
riWCata  Briiada,  ii.  17a,  344 
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hiMM,  miirion  iwA  ta, «,  MS,  jjo-yi, 
IVmiIi  Md  DfwtolinB.  U.  4fm 

«rt»WU.  B.  J..  1. 110.^  ,^  tt,  ae», 

»ia,  »i7,  38a 
Retook.  Lord,  ii,  59,  ,5,, 
KUIon,  George  Soott,  CominiMioaer  ■ 

■H  Mp  In  tb«  crMtlaa  of  the 

tett«  taciibtag  Mfly  dWeultlM 

»o.  I-  431.  477-9;  nrfw  rejection 
of  Sacramenti,  i.  46i.a,  464,  467. 
ii-3>  ;  interviews  Bishop  of  Ozted, 
ii.  ai-a ;  Aimitrong  caie  and,  ii. 
4".  49 ;  in  constant  attendance,  ii. 
6j ;  at  Horfield  Prison,  ii.  437.8 

Rappe,  General,  II.  4io^t 
Kednitli  revival,  L  saa 
Reed.  Mr.  Henrr,  i-  339-6o,  38a,  4«a, 
u.  60;  letter  to  Booth  from,  1. 

387-9 

Reet,  Commissioner,  ii.  463 

mfcnMn,  Wesleyan,  i,  no,  m ; 
Booth  Joins,  i.  117,  120 ;  his  dis- 
MtlrtMtloa  with,  i.  131.  138,  ,40  ; 
work  for,  t  X33-6i,  301-17;  he 
leaves,  i.  ai7,  aig 

Renan  quoted,  i.  33 

Rescue  Homes,  11.  41,  43, 

Resurrection  men,  1.  i 

Revivalism:  Booth  defends  methods 
of,  1.  157.9,  3a8,  aao,  a75-86,  30a- 
S03,  ii.  334;  his  d<  ubu,  i.  331, 
*45-«.  «.  S75  i  Mrs.  Booth  on,  i. 
»r4-«,  30I-«  !  methods  of,  i.  158, 
»3X.  «3S,  •41^  9m;  SiOurJay 
XtPim  on,  L  4S« ;  tkolofy  of,  i. 
«7V86,  304 

"•o^  Cecil,  U,  ISO,  3a6:  vWts 
Farm   Colony,   ii.   203,    aa7-8 : 
death  of,  ii.  333  ' 
Rl»odesian  Colony  Scheme,  U.  363-8 

59*'*<»«>  ♦°^9.  415-16 
KlOfaway.  Mr.,  1.  834,  338,  aS3 
Rowrs,  Canon.  U.  334 
Rogers,  "  Hang-Theology,"  U.  11 
Rome  visited,  Ii.  49a 
Roolutone,  IMbjr  WoodkoMt^lUtat. 
ii>  a9a-4 

Kookwood,  Outai  hoaML  wfc  ■*  « 

„  39-69 

Roosevelt,  President,  U.  a8x*«.  taS 
389-91 ;  Mrs.,  U.  389-90 


Rosebery,    Lord,  and 

latter  from.  11.  406-7 
Rotherhlthe  mlaaion,  1.  3*C.« 
R«U»ehUd,  Lord.  IL  44!^ 
Royal  Colonial  tmUtm 

rMUi,  IL  449-30 

Russia :  attaiapti  to 

430-31;  vWtod.  M.  4tx-t.  4as. 
4ao 

Roiala,  Dowager-Empress  of,  latHh 

view  with,  ii.  435-8,  431 
Russian  Ambassador  in  Japan,  ii.  383-4 
Russian  Church:    KaUton  visits,  ii. 

3-6:   SahmtlMi  An^  mi,  H. 

4*6.  430.31 
Russian  Revoiutkm,  11.  S35<^ 
Russo-Japanese  war,  11.  318-19 
RTdOoMrami  at.  L  aM, 
mfmoK,  lie.  L  tto,  wf 

Swraments,  the  question  of  the,  1. 

e.  liSSfi.'."*  S"*"*"  33.  33-6 

S*  KlCtcr  of,  a.  II 

w.  ntMibutg,  vliit  tot  a.  4aj-a,  433, 
4*6 

Salisbury  disturbanoei,  1.  4ss 
Salisbury,  Marquis  oL  M. 
Salt  Lake  Qty,  ii.  ajo 
Salvation  Army : 
addraaacs  on  afans,  beliefs,  duUes, 
•■d  bopea,  i.  440-30,  470,  ii.  i8j- 
••5;»5-»,  43«-6o 
MBitoMratkm,  1.  443-50.  11.  314, 

■1'?' 

•Oinst,  11.  sas*3a,  171-6.  177; 

difficulties  of.  M.  mS-9.  tj)^ 
in  America.  1.  473,  «. 

a67-9,  371,  376,  a8o,  454,  474 
Angliean  Church  and,  i.  465-7,  469^ 

479.  a.  9.10,  ao,  33;  poMMa 

alliance  with,  U.  14-15.  at^  ^ 

3a,  33-8,  i3o,  343-6 
ArmstRMC  trial  and.  M.  44-7,  49, 

5a,  tafi 

in  Australia,  i.  473.  iL  14,  aoy 
autocracy  of  General  in,  I.  473,  ii. 

136,  139-41,  187 
Mrs.  Booth's  work  for,  i.  336,  Ii. 

»*7-8,  355;   not  Booth  family 

property,  ii.  361-3 
boys,  iu  work  far.  ii.  416-17 

*"4^?^  •** 

CathoUcs  and,  U.  ax3-i6 
charges  brought  against,  tf.  x6^ 
in  China,  plana  ior,  Ii.  471, 474 
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Salvation  Amy  (eontd.) — 
Christian  Mission  becomes,  i.  393, 

394.  437-9 
Christnun  Day,  i.  s$T^  4S4 
Colony  Sdicme,  U.  lochioi,  169, 

3I^I4 

Criminals,  work  among,  ii.  370,  379- 

380,  44S-7,  452.  459-60 
criticism  of,  ii.  X18-19 
Davids<»i,  Dr.  RandaU,  on,  tt.  39- 

31.  34 
ia  Denmailc,  U.  349 
Drink  Question  and,  i.  483,  ii.  10-13, 

357,  459 
Eagle  Tavern  case,  ii.  10-13,  126 
Edward  VII.  and,  ii.  360,  333,  335-6 
emigration  work  by,  ii.  346-8 
Farm  Colony,  ii.  100,  171,  174,  175, 

203-5,  331,  227-8 
finances,  ii.  125-7,  131,  139-40,173-6, 

330 

first  mentkm  of,  i.  437,  438-9 
Flag,  i.  439 

in  France,  i.  313,  ii.  14, 40,  349 
friends  of,  ii.  3-4,  9-10,  xt,  133*3, 

167 

future  of,  ii.  439 

in  Germany,  ii.  143.  33S-9,  333, 

360 

(Madstone'a  interest  in,  ii.  314-18 
Halldnjah  Band  suggests,  i.  335 
in  Holland,  ii.  349,  336-7,  331 
hoqritals,  ii.  459 

hottiUty  to,  i.  471-2,  474-83.  ii-  4-9. 

17,  31-2,  27-8,  438 
Housing  of  the  Poor,  ii.  438 
Huxley's  attack  on,  U.  13,  84,  X17, 

134-31,  168,  173 
in  India,  ii.  14,  147,  366,  444 
International  Congress,  iL  30,  301, 

330  {neUt,  336,  338,  35a 
in  Inveneu,  U.  303 
in  Ireland,  ii.  333-5 
fai  Java,  ii.  301 
on  Jefiries  trial,  ii.  46 
Jews  and,  ii.  337,  410 
Labour  Bureaus,  ii.  171 
liquor  intcnata  and,  i.  439-69,  ii.  9, 

10-13 

mathods,  i.  453,  ii.  134,  X36,  333 
Newcastle-upon-Tyna^t  tribote  to, 

ii.  30-31 
in  New  Zealand,  ii.  143,  330-31 
in  Norway,  it.  144,  349,  374-5,  420, 

456 

Officers  :  difficulties  with,  ii.  108-9, 
X33-9.  >6o,  321-3,  237,  268 ; 
loyalty  of,  ii.  137-9.  i77.  187,  365  ; 
JtifNlaMoM  for  Field,  u.  158-67, 
16B;  Staff,  iL  136-7,  348,  395. 
4".  4J* 


Salvatkm  Aimy  (ttnU.)— 
petition  on  age  of  eonaeut,  ii.  43 ; 

on  Jefldaa  trial,  ii.  46 
puMic  boatiUty  to,  L  47X-a,  474>>S. 

ii.  4-9,  17,  31-3,  37-8,  353,  438 
prison  work,  ii.  370,  379-<o,  445-7, 

453.  459-60 
Purity  Campaign,  ii.  40,  43-3 
Rescue  Homes,  li.  41,  43,  171,  459- 

460,  474 

riots  against,  i.  477-8,  480-83,  ii. 

4-9,  XI-X3 

Rnaaia  and,  ii.  407,  4St->.  435.  4*6. 
430-3X 

Sacraments  and,  i.  459-69,  U.  9-">, 

26,  31,  33.  35-6 
in  Scotland,  ii.  223-3,  346-7,  333 
not  a  sect,  i.  468-9,  ii.  23-6,  31-3 
Shelter  and  Food  Depots,  ii.  93,  134 

(noU),  171,  ao5-6,  339,  338,  458, 

474 

Shelter*  for  Women,  iL  173 
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Sutton,  Mrs.  Martin  Ooft,  iL  330 
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Tennyson,  second  Lord,  iL  403 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  i.  96 
Thomas,  Rev.  Dr.,  L  363,  268,  369,  375 
Thompson,  Captatat  Wade,  ii.  450 
Thomson,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  York,  ii. 
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Tim*s,  The,  and  the  Salvation  Army, 
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"  Tipton  Devil,"  ii.  5 
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Tokyo  visited.  0.  383.  383 
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Toronto  visited,  U.  77.  *6S-6,  S7^7 
Tree,  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm.  H.  394 
Treen,  Adjutant,  ii.  436 
Troupe,  Sir  E.,  ii.  445 
Truro,  Bishop  of  (Dr.  Benson),  i.  465-7. 
U.  14 

Trusoott,  Sir  George  Wyatt,  u.  430 
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Tunbridge  Wells,  i.  3S9-60 
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"^yerman,  Luke,  i.  339 
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Unemployed,  enugntioo  leheinM  for 
the,  ii.  3x3,  S5»,  360,  397,  403-4i 
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United  States.   See  America 
University  Scheme,  Booth's,  ii.  385-6, 
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UpMU,  Aichbbliop  of,  it  434 
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Waging,  Mtvice*  in,  i.  336 
War  and  Darwinint,  U.  47S-80 
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of,  i.  383,  ii.  131 ;  prosecution  for 
selling,    ii.    7 ;    description  of 
American  campaign  in,  ii.  363-3, 
370 

Washington  :  first  visit  to,  ii.  73-6 ; 
(1903)  Senator  Haana't  reecqptkm 
in,  ii.  373-81 ;  lundt  at  White  House 
in,  ii.  381-3  ;  opening  of  Sennte  in, 
u.  382-4  ;  visit  (1907),  ii.  389-91 

Waterbouse,  Mr.  Edwin,  ii.  its 


Watson,  Dr.  John,  ii.  347 
Wattenwyl,  Frau  von,  ii.  334 
Weber,  Malcolm  Leon,  ii.  303 
Wells,  Dean  of  (Dr.  Pinmptre),  ii.  ist 
Wesley,  John :  in  NoMBihun,  i.  7 ; 
his  aethodi,  i.  S97-»  i  General 
Booth  and.  il.  st,  78,  ZSS.  183,  333, 
368 

Wesley  Chapel :  Caughey  in,  i.  13  ; 

Booth    attends,   i.    44 ;  slunt- 

dwellers  brought  to,  i.  70>7a,  83; 

description  of,  i.  83-4 
Wealeyan  Conference,  i.  109 
Westcott,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Doriiam,  i. 

463,  U.  14,  34,  131 
Whatmore,  Commissioner,  ii.  483 
White,  Sir  Lolie,  ii.  438 
White  Slav*  TnMa,  iL  39-40,  4i-44> 

46 

Whitecbapel,  Christian  otiatiOB  in,  L 

357.  364-75.  405 
Wbitla,  Sir  WiUiam,  iL  39*-3 
Whitney,  Mr.,  Premier  of  Ontario,  ii. 

376 ;  his  t>rother,  ii.  378 
Wick  HaU,  Brighton,  i.  478 
Wigan,  Salvation  Army  in,  ii.  a4l>>4l 
Wilkinson,  Canon,  ii.  14 
WiUougbby,  Sir  John,  ii.  366 
Winnipeg  visited,  ii.  379-80 
Wise,  Captain,  ii.  363 
Witham,  Mr.,  iL  384-3 
Wmnen,  help  to  fallen,  i.  337,  ii.  39-4i> 

181,  474 

Women  preadiers,  L  339.  37i-4t  337-8 
Women's  Question  :  Catherine  Mum- 
ford  {iSis.  Booth)  on,  L  136-7, 
270-74 ;  Booth  and,  L  339 
World-ooawiioa,  tt.  6t,  CSt  X79>  S7S> 
440 

Wright,  Rev.  P.  J.,  i.  308 
Wyatt,  Parson,  i.  14,  37-8,  39 

Yokohama  visited,  iL  383-4 

York,  Archbishop  of,  iL  9-10 

Zurich  visited,  U.  444 
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